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•qAoOKIXCS bacs over the half-century that 
jjL has elapsed since the common «lr«wn 
M Mazzini ami Cavour— n United Italy— 
became n fact, one can see how m the working of 
that modern miracle the genius of each hail its 
share. In a previous aitido we have spoken of 
Mazrihi’s idealism, which kindled the flames of 
patriotism in Young Italy till they leapt up and 
consumed Austria’s Italian Empire. Mazzini 
was a prophet. He believed in God and was 
uncompromising in his following of the call of 
Duty, whatever the consequences. To quote 
George Meredith's fine description of the Chief in 
1'iMom, his novel dealing with the rise of Italy, 
“Ilo grasped ends beyond obstacles; he was 
nourished by soverign principles ; lio despised 
mml, present interests ; he was less supple 
CatAdicr.. The idealised conception of stem 
* ~tnifliS'pt\yed about his head certainly for those 
who knew" and who loved it. Such a man, perceiv- 
ing a devout end to be reached, might prove less 
scrupulous in his course, possibly, and less re- 
' morseful, than revolutionary generals To rouse 
the torpid patriotism of a crushed anil dispirited 
people, to make of country a passion only less 


effective than religion, and to render modern Italy, 
devitalised by cynicism and corruption, capable of 
such sacrifice as gives life, this was Mazzini’fl 
work. 

We do not retract one whit of the above praise, 
nor of what wo wrote in the December number of 
this Review, when we freely admit that, with 
the kindling of patriotic fires in Young Italy, 
Mnzzini’s real work for his country was done. 
The fires, once alight, needed fuel that he could 
not supply, and in his attempt to supply it he 
more than once well-nigh quenched the ^flames. 
He was a prophet, but when a nation is in exile 
there is needed not only tho trumpet call of the 
prophet to ariso and return ; there must be the 
Captain who will lead the peoplo on their long 
march home, the master-Builder who will raise 
once more the fallen walls of their ancient and 
dishonored cities, the Law -giver who will make a 
peoplo of that which was no people. This was 
Cavour’s work and it is one of the tragedies of 
the rise of Italy that Mazzini, her Prophet, did 
not recognize his limitations, could not welcome 
Cavour with that word, most difficult of all for 
an ardent prophetic isoul, “ He must increase, I 
must decrease.” Cavour’s latest biographer has 
cynically said, “ The wise Moses never displayed 
- greater wisdom than when*he died *in Moab : had 
ho lived to enter Canaan and to conduct the 
ordinary business of Government, men might 
have doubted whether he had, indeed, once seen 
God face to face,” 
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Never were two men between whom mutual 
understanding was more difficult than Mazzini 
nml Cavour. One historian of the |>eriod has 
pictured the two men, both raised to pedestals in 
the Italian House of Fame, from which Time 
shall not remove them, yet looking across at one 
another with mistrust, a “ Mazzini still for Cavour 
fctmd Cavour for Mazziiu, the evil genius of his 
Country.” Tho success of tho monarchical 
-enment of which Civour was the Prime Mi- 
nister, only made tho Republicanism that was 
Mnzzini's passion seem the less necessary. Small 
wonder that to Mazzini’s heated mind Oavour 
increasingly became the hated “ Materialistic 
idolater.” When Cavour decided to send Pied- 
montese soldiers to the aid of England and the 
allies in the Cremea, Mazzini declared that by this 
act the King of Piedmont and his Government 
had at last 'openly announced, “ We are with 
Austria.” To Cavour’s speech in the Sub- Alpine 
Chamber on the Rill to punish conspiracy against 
the life of foreign sovereigns, a speech at a crisis in 
which Cavour outlined the policy of his entire 
ministry, Mazzini shrieked ■ “ Between you and 
us, Sir, an abyss yawns. Wo represent Italy — you 
the aged, covetous, faint-bearted ambition of the 
House of Savoy ! Wo desire above all National 
Unity — you, territorial aggrandizement. We be- 
lieve in the initiative of the people of Italy — you 
fear it, and rely upon diplomacy and tho consent 
of European Governments. We desire that tho 
oountry when emancipated shall determine its 
government — you deny national sovereignty and 
insist on Monarchy. We devote ourselves, 
body and soul, to a compaign for freeing 
'S /Italy— you devote yourself to persecuting us. 
We adore one faith— tho National Faith — and 
one principle — -the popular representative princi- 
’ pie — yon bow the knee to force, to the treaties of 

' 1815, to despotism.” Mazzini's invective was 
never hotter, and never more misdirected. 
Never did he more grossly’misunderstand, not only 


Cavour, but also tho whole Italian movement ho 
had done so much to initiate. ! 

Cavour, on the other hand, loathed Marrini's/ 
mad revolutionary scliemes, for the complication 
in which they threatened to involve Europe aid 
for the sectarian feuds which they left behind \ 4 
them. IIo despised what ho wrongly thought 
was MazziniV cowardice in planning enterprises in 
which he blindly exposed others to’inortal danger, 
while himself lying hidden. lie never feared 
Mazzini, though ho was always on his guard 
against him, ns well he might be : witness Ca- 
vour's humiliation in 18. r »7 when Mazzini engineer- 
ed an imposing but impracticable plot to seize 
Genoa. The French Government lmd repeatedly 
warned Cavour of Mazzini’s presence in Genoa 
only to bo laughingly assured that so long ns the 
Emperor kept down revolution in France, Italians 
could sleep “ on both their ears,” without fearing 
that theii slumbers might bo disturbed by Mazzi- 
ni or his adherents ! 

Never was the English-speaking student of 
modern Italian history in a position so favourable 
to judge bow far astray Mazzini went 'in his 
estimate of Cavour. There wore published last 
year two magnificent volumes by one of the safest 
guides in the history of the rise of Italy, Mr. 
William Roscoe Thayer. Hi3 “ Life and Times of 
Cavour" with the Countess Cesaresco's monograph 
(that “ precious little volume,” he call- it), 
are a model of dispassionate judgment on Cavour’s 
character and avork, while they give a wholly 
reliable survey of tho troubled period of Eurojicaji 
politics of which Cavour w ft s the outstan' .* 
figure. lOI '* 

Kingsley onco said, speaking of the urrsl'^Tices^ 
that had shaped a friend’s life, “ Man is the 
creature of circumstances, and we j, ave 
nought but what we have received.” This 
is true cnougli, but how much depends on the " 
way in which wo leeeivo what circumstances bring 
to ns. Ca roar's character and tho course of his 
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life's work were due to the force of circumstances 
acting on him in early years, and to his control 
of and reation upon those formative influences. 
It was happy for Italy that Cavour came of a 
noble family. Ho had a work to do for his coun- 
try that could hardly luive been done, even 
by him, had he not been born and bred an 
aristocrat. Some of his most delicate diplomatic 
work was done in the saloons of Paris. Ho was 
Piedmont’s representative to the Congress of Paris 
and, whatever he may think of his suggestion 
to the most lovely Italian lady in Paris that Bhe 
should coquet with the Emperor with a view to 
gaining his sympathies for the Italian cause, it is 
certain that the visits be paid, the notes he wrote, 
the propitiatory interviews he arranged, had 
not a little to do with the complete conquest ho 
made or Napoleon in 1856. Cavour was no snob. 
To the end ho was the most accessible of states- 
men, and the common people worshipped their 
“ Papa Camillo”; but had Cavour been open to the 
charge that even Mazzini’s most ardent disciples 
felt bound to admit against their chief, that “ he 
could not comprehend the feelings of a nobleman;” 
he could never have outmatched the unwieldy 
Austrian, Count Buol, in the diplomatic duel that 
forced Austria into war with Italy in 1859 ; ho 
could never have won the moral support of Lords 
Palmerston and John Russell and, through them, 
of the English nation ; and he could never have 
led at his heels the unwilling Louis Napoleon, 
who, the parvenu of European sovereigns, loved 
nothing more than the tone of true kingship in a 
monarch or a true uristoerncy in a minister. 

Camillo Bcnso de Cavour was bom in Turin in 
August, 1810. The French occupation of the 
Sardonmn kingdom had cost the old Piedmontese 
nobility dear, and Cavour’s family hail shouldered 
their full share of the burden. Hi 3 grandmother, 
to meet war contributions, had even 6 old a silver 
stoup for holy water that had belonged to her 
ancestor, St. Francis de Sales. The old courtly 


dame was Cavour's favourite among all his nearer 
relatives, though some of his mother’s people at 
Geneva were dearly loved by him. On going to 
visit them onoo, the little six-year old lad was made 
almost speechless with anger by the wretched 
quality of the horses furnished by the post-master 
at Geneva. “I demand that he bo dismissed” was 
all that he could say. His grandfather explained 
that only the first Syndic had the power to dismiss 
the man, when Camillo replied, “ Very well I wish 
an audience of the first Syndic ”, The interview 
was granted, the Syndic having been privately 
informed that a very droll little man was being 
sent to him. After a formal audience, in which 
the child conducted himself punctiliously, he re- 
turned, shouting to his grandfather as he came, 
'• He is going to be dismissed l” Was this not an 
e.uly discovery of Cavour’s well-known genuis for 
firing out the fools from his service ? 

The boy soon entered the Military Academy at 
Turin, a school for the sons of nobles and the 
upper middle class of Piedmont. Even at school 
he showed a taste for political studies. A Professor, 
explaining a stiff problem, advised Cavour to 
become a mathematician, but the embryo states- 
man replied, “ It is no longer the time for mathe- 
matics; we must busy ourselves with political 
economy ; the world progresses. I hope some day 
to see our country governed by a constitution, and 
who knows but that I may be its Minister, ” 
Such expressions of frank preference for constitu- 
tional government in Piedmont, the then home of 
absolutism, marked the boy out; when he re- 
ceived his commission as Sub-Lieutenant of Engi- 
neers he was well-known as a young mun of 
dangerous opinions. Luring his years in the 
Engineers he read History and Political Economy 
and English, Laying the foundation of those 
economic and political studies that did so much 
to fit him for his career. 

In reactionary Piedmont, so outspoken a libe- 
ral as Cavour could not long remain out of trouble, 
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He was driven in upon himself. The only friends 
with whom he could discourse plainly and freely 
of Ills political ideals were his German relatives. 
After his promotion to a Lieutenancy of the First 
Class, suspicion overwhelmed him. He was 
declared to have shouted “Long live the Republic,” 
and to have hurrahed for Louis Philipps. What- 
ever the specific grounds of the charges against 
him, he has left on record his political convictions 
of that time : “ I am Liberal and very Liberal, 
deserving a complete change of system — Italians 
need to be regenerated ; their morals, utterly 
corrupted under the ignoble domination of Spanish 
and Austrian, luive regained a little spirit under 
the French regime ; the ardent youth sigh for n 
national lifo ; but to bieak utterly with the post, 
to bo born again into a better state, great clToi ts 
are necessary ; sacrifices of all kinds must put 
new vigour into the Italian character.” We can 
hardly bo sin prised that a sensitive Government 
had Cavour transferred to a remote foi tress, B.ird, 
in the Vale of Aosta, where ho was, in eUect, under 
arrest for eight months. The sequestration com 
pletcd the mental and moral training to which he 
had been subjecting himself during the yearn of 
his service in the Engineers. In those jears he 
won complete nuuteiy of himself, and so became 
a fit leader of others. Forbidden to proclaim 
his ideals, he clarified them to himself by hard 
leading and hard thinking. When he emerged 
from Bard, having obtained an honourable dis- 
charge from the Army, he was the sworn servant 
of Liberty. 

Liberty, however, had further tests for Cavour 
before she would accept his service. He was 
more or less in disgrace, and the only career open 
to him was the care of his father’s estates. A 
period of travel on the Continent was followed by 
a visit to England. There he began that close 
study, at first hand, of English political institu- 
tions that was the foundation of bis own loyalty 
to the Sub-Alpine Chamber, and that led to some 


of the intimacies that won the moral suppoit of 
England in the last stages of the Freeing and the 
unifying of Italy. The period in England was 
one of transition. Steam had just been generally 
adopted in commei ce and industries. Railways 
were being widely planned. Industrial day- 
dreams were beginning to materialize. The Re- 
form Bill had been carried. Cavour spent bis 
time in England in visiting work-houses and 
observing the condition of the paupeis, in in- 
specting prisons, docks, Railways, nnd above all, 
in studying British politics. So great was the 
influence on him of all he observed and of jtho 
men he met that the remaik of one of his biogra- 
phers is justified, “lie had gone forth a Piedmon- 
tese : ho came buck a citizen of the woild. ” All 
the moie note- worthy was the self-restraint that 
for foiu teen 3 ears kept him onlus father’s estates. 
Those je-us were to fit bun to serve Libeity with 
her new instruments, industrial experiment, 
bcicnte, eommeiual enterprise, journalism. 

Cavoui fell to farming as though to farm bad 
always lieen Ins fondest aim. lie left nothiug to 
others that lie muld do himself. lie was, there- 
fore, soon master of all the^woik of his vast landb. 
Thcso speedily became v astei , for his able manage- 
ment brought to his father and himself a l.ugo 
income. Alone in Piedmont he saw that science 
and inventive genuia were putting at nion’s dispo- 
sal new forces which would make Nature jiehl far-, 
greater harvests than without them could be 
gathered. “Just as he liad clcaily seen in Libei- 
ty the dominant spirit of the new epoch, and in 
Democracy the method by w Inch that spirit wus 
transforming government, so he saw that Science 
was creating new material conditions for men nnd 
bestowing on them sncli a masteiy over Nature 
a« the)’ had never dreamed of. .New methods of 
production must so transform the producers 
themselves ns to 1 evet on the social and political 
constitutions of the State." Cavour accordingly 
applied on the fairn nt Leri the inventions he had 
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noted in England. He gave up ancient imple- 
ments and methods of farming, and ih spite of 
the superstition!, of his farm-hands he aucceded 
in bringing his field-, to a high state of perfection, 
lie experimented in manures ; lie used new i ice- 
sifters and threshers and ploughs ; he introduced 
a now nursery for silkworms ; and had sugar 
factories built after the latest plans. lie applied 
agricultural chemistry to the examination of tlio 
soil of bis fields. He led the way in the promo- 
tion of Railway Companies, infant school*, banks, 
agrarian associations. Tho point of all this is 
that, not only was ho improving tho land and 
enriching himself, not only w.i* he leading the 
way in commercial enterprise for others in 
Piedmont to follow, aud to follow quickly ; but 
he was acquiring that practical knowledge of his 
country and of finance and industry that made ins 
ministry of Commerce, and of Home Afl’aiis, bo 
magnificent a success w hen at last his varied 
training for his life's work was complete. Tho 
immediate effect of his enterprise was to make 
him ten time.-, more suspect than before. Tho 
ultimate result of it nil was to fit him to take 
nny one, or all, of tho portfolios in tho Cabinet 
of Piedmont. 

This period of Cavours preparation was marked 
by a considerable literal y output. Much study 
yielded review articles of first importance on sub- 
jects so diverse as the political condition of Ii eland, 
the English Com Law agitation, and Italian 
Railways. A new Press Law granted tho refoim 
of the censorship, and allowed Cuvour to start 
the paper, It Iltsorgimento, through which for 
many years ho published his opinions, and which 
had much to do with that Resurrection of Italy 
which its name foretold. His journ disin com- 
pleted his training for the political supremacy he 
was destined to wield. His character was now 
settled, his self-respect well-founded, his self- 
reliance complete, his patience perfected. He 
had learned obedience, having suffered much, and 


wns soon to begin his work as tho leader of the 
new Italy. 

I have dealt at such length with Cavour’s train- 
ing for his woik, because there is an easy 
assumption in these days that national lenders, 
like poets, are born not mode. If Cavour on 
entering tho politics of Piedmont, at once led, it 
was only in port because ho wns n. born leader. 
Not the least’ part of the primacy of Cavonr w.-i* 
«1 hu to hi* long ami painful apprenticeship, in the 
Engineers, at Hard, and on tho estates nt Leri, 
Ho led others, because he had himself in chains. 
He wus a supremely successful Minister of Com- 
merce, because he had been a patient far luer, lie 
wo* a consummate parlimentnry debater, in part 
because ho had suffered hardship as a much 
maligned Editor. Leaders like Cavour can only 
aiise whet e toon are willing through long and 
patient yeais to deny themselves, mastering tho 
problems of the country they would save and serve. 

Space forbids anything like a full review of 
the public life and woik of Cavour, to which his so 
prolonged and painful preparation had bt ought 
him. Nor is such a summary necessary. Most 
educated men to-day are familiar with the bare facts 
of Cavour’s life, from the time when he entered 
the Ministry of Piedmont through tho “ little 
back door” of the Ministry of Commerce and 
Agriculture, u door that he was soon to prove the 
royal entrance to unprecedented prosperity. The 
Congress of Paris is one of the landmarks of modern 
European History. There Cavour patiently waited 
and watched till the famous Extra Session, when 
France and England publicy browbeat Naples, and 
Clarendon, in a magnificent outburst of impas- 
sioned oratory that Mazzini himself could not have 
surpassed, declaimed against the Papal states. Not 
less conspicuous as an example of Cavour’s high 
uppoitunian was what Thayer calls his legitimiz- 
ing of the Revolution. He took the National 
Society under the wing of the Government of 
Piedmont, thus gaining tho certainty that a large 
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company of the best among the Italians would 
support the national policy on which he, the 
Prime Minister of the chief Italian State, was, 
set. The skill with which Cavour won the grand 
alliance with Louis Napoleon was consummate. 
Cavour was single-handed against Malmcsbuiy, 
the typical conservative English statesman of the 
period ; Buol, the crusty old Austrian minister, 
who never ceased to regard Piedmont ns an 
impudent child ; and Louis Napoleon, impassive 
inscrutable, elusive. But Napoleon could not 
ovndo Cavour, who held him fast to their compact 
at PlomWeres, and compelled him to champion 
Italian ficedom in the war that only Cavoui, in all 
Europe, believed ho could compel Austria to de- 
clare. That war was declared almost to the day 
Cavour had prophesied. Louis Napoleon with- 
drew from it at the peace of VilLfraiica and left 
Cavour nil but despoiato, but it was. not very long 
after Cavoui ’ft recall to the PreuiKi ship tint ho 
could claim, “Blessed be the Peace of Villa franca ’ 
The germs it contained boro wondeiful fruit. 
Though nt the tost of the tession of Nice and 
Savoy, Tuscany and the centend Italian kingdoms 
wore annexed to Piedmont and the first Italian 
Parliament was held. Cniour discreetly winked 
nt if ho did not openly suppoit, the (inribaldian 
Expedition of the Thousand to Sicily. When 
^Garibaldi h id driven the Austiains out of Sicily and 
lnd inarched conquering to Naples, Cavour m the 
namo of Italy absorbed the Revolution. In the 
phrase of one of Cavour V Inajraphecw “TLft v.-xtew. 
of the Revolution and the river of Constitution- 
alism met” when thinking of Piedmont, Victor 
' Emmanuel, at the head of the united Italian 
troops greeted the Dictator Garibaldi after the 
Battle of Voltumo. There was much foaming 
and eddying after the meeting and Garibaldi* 
attacks on Cavovvv in the united Chamber are 
among the least edifying scenes in the PaL-idhiV. 
career. The Revolution was, nevertheless made 
one with the erase of Cavour : end the unity of 


Italy was soon symbolised in the decision to 
make Rome, the one city without which there 
could have been no Italy, the capital. 

Cavour had w on his lost victory. He was worn 
out and after a bhoi t and painful illness he died on 
June 16, 1861 . Never was an Italian more genei- 
oiisly and more universally mourned. Europe 
had lost her greatest statesman, “whose death 
ikukened her piospects and her peace”. Even 
Pope Pius IX exclaimed, “Ho was a great patriot.” 
Tho only thought that calmed the national grief 
was that expressed amidst his tears, by Massimo 
deAzczlio, Cavoiu 'u old friend and political rival, 
“If Providence wishes to save Italy, it will save 
her even without Cavour”. 

Ovour's deeds nio writ l.aige for nil the woild 
to re.ul. 1 want to mention several features in 
liN chamctei and woik that haie impressed me. 
Tho liist is Ids consistency. Probably no public 
man lias had Hung at him so often, mid so vin- 
dictively, tho charge of inconsistency. No one 
ever descri ed tho charge less. His enemies have 
said of Cavour that be was a “little Piedmontese” 
presumably because he was not evei Lastingly 
advei tiring before all Europe his ideal of an Italy 
freed and united. Thayer, whose two great volum- 
es have been freely used in this paper, is an 
American, nnd be draw s repeated parallels — most 
interesting nnd suggestive they are — between Ame- 
rican history and politics and Italian. Lotus quote' 
the junillrl between Abr.ilnm Lincoln and 
CnswKjisi vcbiiw.cc, Vs tAw, vVvsrgw of inwnsis- 
tcncy made against them both. “Abraham 
Lincoln who refused to declare, until he could do 
so safely, that lie was Lent on the abolition of 
slavery was abused and misinterpreted by aboliti- 
onists although tin* whole couiso of his career had 
proved Ids abhorrence of sLiveiy”, The man who 
in youth had turned away from u slave auction with 
unconquerable hate, his face white as a sheet and 
his teeth set, and who then lowed “By God if 
ever 1 get a chance to hit that thing (slavery), 
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I’ll Lit it hard" was not more consistent in his 
pursuit of his nliolitionist ideal than Cavour was 
for nil his silence, in following the goal of Ills 
youth, Italy One. Ho would have put the Unity 
of Italy hack by many years, if at the Congress 
of Paris, with the diplomats of Europe hanging on 
his words, or at PJombieres in the t privacy of 
his afternoon drive with Louis Napoleon, he had 
blandly announced that to have Italy united under 
a single crown was his dearest desire. It was 
useless to preach Unity fto long ns Austria ncmainod 
on Italian soil. IIo therefore postponed the cry 
Italia Una till Italy had been freed, but through 
all his scheming for the fall of Austria and the 
independence of Italy it was the far-off gleam of 
Italy’s unity that he was following. He who in 
youth had dreamed that ho might some day 
wake up to find himself the minister of a king of 
United Italy, laboured thronght his life’s day with 
' flawless consistency to make his dream a fact, 
Cavour is one of, the greatest examples publicists 
can have of the value of a clear aim, and of con- 
sistency in the following of it. He knew what he 
wanted and relaxed no effort till his end was won. 

Cavour had another aim— and it served his 
supreme end, the unifying of Italy — the aim ex- 
pressed in his dying words to the brn\ o friai who 
risked Papal wrath by shriving Cavour, the grace- 
less enemy of the Pope's Temporal Power, “Friar, 
friar, a Free Ch urtk in a Free <S£a<«’\*In*the pursuit 
of this aim too, Cavour’a consistency was absolute 
and unimpeachable. The Roman Church had 
'alien on evil times, and the spiritual power was 
■elying on the nrm of flesh to save it. As the 
Church’s influence amongthe states of Europe 
venkened, her claim to Temporal Power was the 
more strongly pressed, as Piedmont and through 
piedmont, Italy moved on to Freedom, a Freedom 
administered by Democracy, the twee of the 
Church in Italy was raised in protect. The Church 
was" become the stalking horse of the Temporal 
power. Tho Tapacy-Church recognised that it 


lived if Cavour s Liberalism fell, and fell if it 
prevailed. “The problem which confronted the 
Papalists after 1849 in Italy was this: How far 
could the Church by using its religious weapons 
preserve the Papacy in its Temporal kingdom ? 
Round up with this was the need of clinging to 
every shred of political power which tho Popo 
had acquired in the other Italian States. 
To concede an inch might cause the surrender 
of all." 

Cavour w aged ceaseless war with tho Temporal 
power of Rome throughout all the stages of 
his struggle with Austria. There was no discharge 
for him from that war. The long conflict began 
in 18.»0 when Bills were framed to nbolish 
ecclesi ustical courts and immunities, to lessen the 
number of holidays, to suppress Mortmain, and to 
prohibit ecclesiastical corpoiations from acquiring 
real propeity without tho consent of the State. 
It was continued in the first year of Cavour’s 
Premiership, when he defended the Civil Marri- 
age Bill. One great battle-field was the proposal 
to reform ecclesiastical corporations. Cavour 
won Ins last great victory’ over tho Papacy-Church 
when, a few days before ho died, Parliament 
voted Romo the Capital of United Italy. Cavour’s 
consistent attitude is well illustrated by his great 
speeches in this crowning debate. He would 
never discuss the question of the union of Church 
and State as a theologian. It was not Roman 
dogma that he was contesting. His attitude was 
always legal, When the Church, as Church, 
sought to stay the State in the execution of plain 
duty, then Cavour bade the Church mind her 
own business, and that in her own highest 
interests, for in the last debates on Romo as 
capital, Cavour, for once, left the purely legal 
standpoint nnd made his great appeal to the 
conscience of the Papacy. Keeping clear apart the 
secular and religious offices of the Pope, lie cried: 
“Holy Father, accept the terms which emanci- 
pated Italy offers yon! Accept the terms which 
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mu-stature the liberty of the Chinch. Enhance the 
lustre of the See where Providence has placed 
you, augment the influence of the Church, and at 
the same time carry to completion the great 
edifice of the regeneration of Italy, assure the 
peace of that nation which after all, in the midst 
of so many vicissitudes, has remained most faith- 
ful and most attached to the true spiiit of 
Catholicism." The appeal embodies Caaoui's 
conviction that the separation of Church and State 
would be not only better for the State, leaving it 
untiammelled ; but also hotter for the Church, 
which would thereby be freed for its unique, 
Spiritual mission. Cavour bad m him nothing 
of the majestic • he was no HhaUa. He felt, alas ' 
nothing of the need of personal religion. He did 
not know Mamni's reliance on prayer. Religion 
to him was but obedience to Duty and a Higher 
Law. It has been suggested that lie accepted 
'jtho last offices of the Church much ns Socrates, 
deferring to popular opinion, ordered a cock to be 
sacrificed in his name to Aesculapius, when lie was 
gono. Nevertheless there is real spiritual insight 
in Cavour’s demand that the Church must be 
freed from subservience to the State if it is to- 
fulfil its saving ministry upon earth. 

What wo have said heretofore illustrates 
Cavour’s love of Freedom. He was Freedom’s son 
ho confessed, and to her ho owed all lie had. In 
tho Sub- Alpine Chamber some one accused him of 
Wing a conspirator. He replied with zest that 
for years he had been conspiring, hut liis cons- 
piring had all lieon to secure independence for Ins 
country: and his fellow-conspirators had been the 
Press, Parliament, tho entire National Society, 
and later, twenty-six millions of Italians ! This 
spirited self-defence is nil of a piece with his 
dictum. “ Better the worst -f Chambers »i an 
tho best of anti-chambers.” ne never felt him- 
self stronger than when ho had Parliament at his 
back, and ho was never more severe in self-jnstifi- 
citioa than whan spJtking on the floor of the 


IIouso, the only arena where he would settle a 
quarrel. He could afford to dilate on the faults of 
the measures he was pressing upon the Cham- 
ber. The reason of all this was that lie trusted 
Liberty. It is easy to point to duplicity in 
Cavour’s diplomatic relations even with England 
his best fiiend. His international dealings 
were too often double dealings. He would 
not conceal nor palliate them though 
wo cannot, in justice, forget that he, the 
most honourable of men in business or privnto 
aft urs, would have rejoiced exceedingly had tho 
current diplomacy dealt more in truth than in 
falsehood. Let us remember that in his Italian 
politics at least, Cavour was a hater of intrigue 
No one behoved mo. e tlun he in coming to tho 
hght that the light might reveal his deeds of what 
kind they were He was assured that Reason and 
Lose allied with lime in the service of Progress 
would ovei come all adversaries. No one ever loved 
Jri axiom inote orseived her with greater loyalty 
and no ono of Feedom s children 1ms been mr,™ 
abundantly justified than Cavour, * 
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Rabindranath’s Conception of Womanhood 

BT 

MR. CRUKILAI. MUKERJI. 

« HE Worn in of Rabindranath is a new being 
1 in literature. Slie is not only the prido 
and glory of the hind of God but is being 
evermore created by the ideal conception of man's 
heart. . Things precious and lovely hive gone and 
will go in all ages to bring her forth. Nobody 
can say that she is alrc idy made but is ever in 
the making. No picture so powerfully seizes the 
imagination, nothing so .delightfully moves the 
heart as Rabindranath’s ever-growing womanhood. 
"Woman has a future of limitless possibilities and 
as the ideal of beauty is speeding on in quest of 
an unattainable goal, Rabindranath’s ideal of 
womanhood shall ever like the blue beautiful gir- 
dle of hotizon hire us on into the endless region 
where finitude is shut up and lost in an over- 
whelming infinity. Poets weave her garment 
with the golden woof of rhetoric. Artists render 
her deathless by casting on her new and ever-new 
glory. The sea yields up its jewels and the mine 
its treasures to adorn her person. The cool 
zephyrs bring their offerings of flower-odours. 
What with graceful coyness and what with the 
wealth of a beauteous decking she lacks a peer in 
the wide world. Love’s fervent glow beaming on 
her has made" her half-human, half-divine. Mana- 
shi or creation of the mind she veritably is and 
beautiful as a phantasy she ever 6eems. Inextri- 
cably blends she into all forms of beauty — 
her face resembling the matchless glory of the 
moon or rather the moon itself being imaged in 
her radiant countenance. Man is ever to his 
measureless delight finding her counterpart in 
the noble charms of creation and the infinite 
longings of his thirsty soul have their divino joy 
and solace in her and all vain quest the world over 
69 


is at an end. It is then that both hero and 
hereafter lie amiably locked together in this 
sweet idol of human creation. 

* * * 
Rabindranath's woman is the very bond-slave of 
love. Fond, sweet and tender affection has made 
a captive of her. Man in this world of sorrow 
and strife brooks no bondage. He darts like a 
fiery shaft through tlio thick of the fray and 
titles hard and severe are his own. But woman 
in this world where poverty, sorrow and weepings 
abound is tho very guardian angel of the domes- 
tic hearth nnd hath chained herself down by love. 
Slie is « ransom© for service nnd affection’s sake, 
llenco lie emblemed on her wrists two glittering 
marks of bondage : two bracelets of gold. 

• ♦ • 
Rabindranath’s woman is tho proud victress. 
Cupid onco Sought the moment to throw his dart 
at her. All things in Nature were friendly to 
his purpose. The wind raved wild in the soft bed 
of budding leaves. The noon-tide glare lay in a 
swoon in the lap of the forest. The pigeon-couple 
exchanged frequent kisses and love ravished cooed 
in the brief Intervals. It was at such a moment 
that rijnyini or the victress seated herself on a 
white marble slab under the thick shade of the 
baiul buried to the breast in the water of the 
tank and caressed fondly her dear pet swan gird- 
ling its tender wings with her bared arms and lay- 
ing its long neck on her own shoulder. Up there 
on the bank Jay shorn of glory her blue garment — 
the odours of her body stiff fingering therein like 
the last glimmering life in a dying person — and 
the girdle divorced from her waist grovelled below 
in mute indignation. The breast-veil lay forlorn 
on hard earth cruelly torn from its double para- 
dise and the golden looking-glass gazed vacant 
into the sky in sweet recollection of a sweet 
countenance. 

On land, on water nnd in the sky it seemed a 
glad music had been rising out of lightand shade, 
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out of forest’s calm and leaves’ rustle, out of 
spring's life and motion, gleam and glow. It 
seemed as though the harp of the universe had 
been singing loud with its strings of sun-beams 
smitten on by the cAcunpai-fingers of the heavenly 
nymphs. Down were dropping soft and solitary 
the flowers of hal.'id. The cuckoo was cooing 
without fatigug or languor and the vain cooings 
were coming back in Echo’s dull lamentations. 
Yonder a feeble stream was murmuring down into 
a mightier torrent. There on its grass-grown 
bank the stork gracefully winding its slender neck 
into its grey pinions was lying lulled to sleep by 
the gentle sound of waters. Above was voyaging 
on toward the melting snows of Ilimalay a fleecy 
company of swans leaving its distant home of a 
river-bank. The tired wind wafting the per- 
fumes of many flowers was casting itself helpless 
into the cool arms of tho enamoured tank with 
tho warm breath of a passionate longing. 

: Mftdan (Cupid), the mate of Spring, sat hiding 
on a throne of flowers underneath the tree of 
lahd. Ilis yellow robe was sweeping down into 
tho dust and lovely chaplets of odorous malati 
were wreathed round his clustering locks. There 
sat he watching the maiden with gleeful eyes and 
waiting in breathless expectancy of tho fit mo- 
ment to let fly hia flowery arrow nt her soft, 
snowy bosom. The Wes buzzed about from bloom 
to bloom. The deer licked his tender mate fond- 
ly. At the touch of Spring all wood teemed with 
vernal life. 

„ Throwing the edge of the water into 
npplea and leaving wet foot-prints on the stately 
flight of steps tho sweet woman ascended the 
haul. The wealth of hair hong l„, e 0 „ 

Sun-light beamed on her heaving limbs wherein 
lay imprisoned the rich, glowing Iif , o( J0Ml _ 
bound still and motionless ly modesty', potent 
spell. It beamed striding and flawing on her 
brow and lip, thigh and waist, breast and arm on 
every lineament of her drenched body. The 


of heavens kissed her all over and like a menial 
fanned her dry with its warm wings. Her shadow 
fell at her feet like a cast-off weed and Nature 
stood still in speechless wonder. 

Cupid smiling pleasant and sweet left the foot 
of the tree. 

Coming bold and free into her presence, ho 
stood as one caught in a sudden bewilderment. 
For a moment’s space his glance fell fastened on 
her genial features. Then on knees and with 
bending neck he laid down his flowery weapons as 
an offering of worship at her feet. The lovely 
damsel cast a placid look on the disarmed Cupid. 


Rabindranath’s Priya or the wife is unrivalled 
in literature. The conception ’towers high as 
heavens. In a direct address to her he cries a 

hundred shames upon himself that he is often- 
times cheated into losing sight of her being’s 
superb height. Ifo says that it is her being’s own 
glory that shines upon his heart and flings itself 
thence out on tho world. The goddess of Grace 
was nowhere so long .as his eye chanced not to 
light upon her. She it is who hath lent heavenly 
charm to things under the sun and hath taken 
him into the very infinity of loveliness. Tho 
clear, blue heavens enchant as they remind him 
of the light of her countenance. Her mirth and 
music none of them dies but takes a hundred 

joyous forms of hfe in the wide universe and it 

was she who came first with a light in her hand 
and the^ world found its way to him next. 


imuimiranain > 


— w oman is 

not wholly fallen. The spark of Wenly Cr0 
not altogether extinguished in her. In n long 
poem the poet bn, described how even nnd.t 
temptations oln Iresh end powerful nature a fa|. 
len woman a woman who lived by 
person suddenly woke up to the consciousness of 
woman , peo„,i a r dignity ,„d oast a weirf goto of 

contempt upon her infamous past, The poem in 
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question is one unbroken music and touchingly 
relates in wealthy phrases how the fallen damsel 
saw within herself a god who lived unsullied des- 
pite her damnable prostitution and also how she 
realised that as woman she was the vessel of holi- 
ness and beauty and that the Divine in her had 

been sent into banishment by the wicked lust of 
man. 

I have taken liberty to present to the non- 
Bengali reader an idea of Rabindranath’s concep- 
tion of womanhood through the medium of this 
journal. I am, indeed, painfully conscious of the 
deficiencies of such an undertaking ; for it is not 
easy to help the non-Bengali reader to get a 
glimpse of the peerless grace that adorns the 
btyle of this gifted poet. But if the reader has 
been enabled to comprehend the leading idea of 
each poem, only the bald outline of which has 
been given above, 1 shall think my labour amply 
recompensed. I believe that our conception of 
womanhood should be raised in the light of tins 
magnificent poet who gloriously transcends the 
poor limitations of the flesh and views everything 
with the eye of the spirit. Rabindranath has 
depicted womanhood in its every phase and aspect 
through his voluminous works but we have pur- 
posely culled out the pieces in which woman stands 
idealised ; for it is, we believe, this idealised con- 
ception of womanhood which raises the imagina- 
tions of the nation fiom tlieir commonplace level. 
May India have such a picture of womanhood ever 
before its eyes ! 


TORU DUTT. A Sketch of her Me and an appre- 
ciation of her works. Price As. Four. 

MRS. SAROJINI NAIDU. A Sketch of her Me 
and an appreci ation of her worka. Price Aa- Foar. 
a.A.N»teaan & Co., 8 unk ursine Chetty Street, Madras. 


The Influence of Islam on (he Ciiillsation of 
Europe 

nr 

MR. A. K. MAI! A MAD KALIM. 


HAT Islam has left an indelible impression 
on the civilisation of Euiopo is a' fact 
beyond all dispute. Islam has furnished 
Europe with the basis, — a real, solid, substantial 
basis — upon which she has built her superstruc- 
ture. The present progress of Europe which has 
raised' her to the highest pinnacle of glory is the 
distinct outcome of Islamic influences. When 
the European sky was enveloped in darkness all 
around, tbe.Aurora of Islam was seen lifting the 
veil and allowing the light of civilisation to come 
in and irradiate the horizon. Monsieur Gustave 
Ducondray in his Historic Sotnmaire Be La 
Civilisation very aptly observes that 
During several centuries, however, the Arabs filled an 

important position in the history of civilisation 

They carried light to the distant parts of Asia and 
transmitted to Europe valuable knowledge which was 
used to sd vantage by the Western races 

This is what a European scholar of history of 
unquestionable authority has to say about the 
influence of Islam on European civilisation. I 
would also reproduce an extract from Sir. Stanley 
Lane Poole in this connection. 

“ Art, literature and science," he says, prospered as 
they then prospered nowhere elso in Europe. Students 
flocked from France, CIermany and England to drink 
from the fountain of learning which flowed only in the 
cities of the Moors. The surgeons and doctors of 
Andalusia were in the van of acience. Women were en- 
couraged to devote themselves to serious study and the 
lady doctor was not unknown among the people of Cor- 
dova. Mathematics, Astronomy snd Botany, History 
Philosophy and Jurisprudence were to be mastered in 
Spain and Spain alone. The practical work of the 
field, the scientific methods of irrigation, the aits of 
fortification and shipbuilding, the highest and most ela- 
borate products of the loom, the graver and the hammer, 
the potter’s wheel and the mason’s trowel were not un- 
known among the people of Cordova but on the other 
hand they were brought to perfection by the Bpanish 
Moore, 

It would be quite pi e&umptuous on my port to 
attempt a history of the udveut of Islam iq 
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Europe. This much I beg leave to say that the 
period of the Crusades, — a period which witnessed 
the inter-mixture of the Arabs and the Euro- 
peans, — opened a new vista of light and culture 
to Europe. The different intellectual activities 
which have brought about the regeneration of 
learning in Europe date from the days of these 
wars. 

When Islam was carrying the torch of progress 
and civilisation for all the world, Europe, as I 
have already said, was steeped in ignorance, bigo- 
try and superstition. A revolution then occurred 
in the history of Europe. The Pope began to 
excite people to recover Jerusalem from the Mus- 
sulmans. His efforts were crowned with success, 
and its inevitable consequence was a period of 
hard fighting and Bevero bloodshed. Rut these 
wars were, at the same time, to ft great extent 
beneficial because they gavo Europe an opportu- 
nity of minutely observing the Arabs, their cha- 
racter, their religion, their society and theii insti- 
tutions and thereby learning much from them. 
In fact Europe owes to Islam much of her present 
civilisation and progress. 

influence or islaji ox the cuuucii 
\ The Pope had so long exercised and maintained 
a despotic sway over the Roman Catholic Church. 
He could grant indulgences, i*-,uo censures, gi\o 
dispensations, institute bishops and create Cardi- 
nals. Plainly speaking, he could send one to 
Hear en or condemn another to Hell. Later on 
the Popes began to misuse the authority vested in 
them and granted indulgences on the payment of 
a fixed sum of money. But when the Euroj>eans 
came in contact with the Arabs, read the Quran, 
studied the spirit of Ishm, and observed the good 
morals which animated them through the influ- 
ence of the Quran, they made up their minds to 
shako off the despotic tyranny of the Tope, and 
to set at naught his unjust ordinance*. The prin- 
ciples of Islam appealed to them forcibly, and 
made a very favourable impression, but a succes- 


sion of ages had hardly left them moral courage 
enough to exchange Christianity for Islam. Still 
the lesson they learnt in Arabia was useful in 
serving as the source of a long-continued struggle 
for religious freedom. Martin Luther, the Father 
of Protestantism was a scholar in Italian Univer- 
sities for some time and these academies, — so far 
as subsequent historical researches have proved, — 
then taught Aristotelian and Arabic Philosophy. 
One other fact worth mentioning about 
Luther is his visit to Cordova and Toledo, 
the principal centres of Arabic learning in Spain, 
It would no*, therefore, be unreasonable to con- 
clude that the idea of reform in the Catholic 
Church was aroused in the breasts of Luther and 
Calvin, (the great Genevan preacher and tho 
founder of Calvinism) by the study of Islam. Tho 
Pope had guided tho destiny of Europe for cen- 
turies and it was no easy bask to set his authority 
at naught. Wo can leadily conceive that it was 
a bask of superior moral courage, and this moral 
courage sprang out of Luther or Calvin’s conscien- 
tious appreciation of the principles underlying 
Islam. 


INFLUENCE OF ISLAM OX EUROPEAN SCIENCE AND 
LITERATURE 


The piogre-s of tho Greeks and Romans in 
science and arts was entirely forgotten in tho 
Middle Ages and Europe then pi actually knew 
nothing of them. The downfall 0 f tho Greeks 
and Romans brought about the downfall of learn- 
ing in Europe and thence it became n sealed book 
altogether. Mr. II. A. Salmone, c. I. M., (Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, King’s College, London) very 
rightly remarks in a paper on “The Rise and Fall 
of the Arab Dominion,” that 


ihe Arabs were the Erst to give a new life to learninr 
They wens the Erst to introduce Grerk writer* to the 

" ws n thC , T ^ k,ndled of IcirnW 

which illumined the dark pages of history ; end it miv 
assumed tbit were it not for the A ribs A 
would hire been long before Europe, the picscnt centra 

tl M i*"m “ Y’ ould have irradiated 

by the bright light of knowledge. 
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Die first period in tho literary or scientific 
advancement of a nation usually begins with tho 
translation of foreign authors, and tho Arabs 
were not an exception to this rale. They rather 
assimilated ns their own those Greek nnd Sanskrit 
writers whose invaluable works would otherwise 
have been consigned to tho cruel hands of obli- 
vion. Tho philosophy of the Greeks received a 
further development at their hands. Algebra, 
chemistry, agronomy and botany on o their ori- 
gin purely to tho Arabs. “The works of Al- 
Kharizmi," to quote the Encyclopedia Uritunnica 
(Vol. XVI, Pago 596), “ served as guides to 
those learned men in Europe who first turned 
their attention to Algebra in the sixteenth cen- 
tury.” Again, ‘ the Medieval Arabians in\ent?U 
our system of numeration and developed Algo- 
bra.” (Vol. XVII, Page 882). Chemistry, ns 
we know it to-day, owes its origin to Abu Mnsa 
Jafar Kufi and the sub-equent labour and re- 
search of the Arabs have astonished the entire 
modern world. Astronomy is much indebted to 
tbe Arabs. The names of Masha Allah, Ahmad 
Bin Mahomed, Mahomed Ibu Musa, Hasan lbu 
Husain and others are conspicuously connected 
with this science. Says the Encyclopedia Bnt- 
annica : — 

Arab aitrooomj transplanted by tho Arabs to Spam 
flourished at Cordova and Toledo. From the Utter city 
tho Toledan Tables drmvn up by Arzacbel (Abu Ishaq 
Anqaahur Razqali) iu 10S0 took tbeir name, and there 
also the Allonsine Tables published 10 1252 were pre- 
pared. (Uth Edition, Vol. 11, Page fcll.y 

Abdul IL-v'-s.m wa& the real inventor of the modem 
telescope. Alhatani’s works were translated into 
Latin. Hassan Ibu Huvsin w.wr not only a re- 
nowned astrologer but earned, at tho same time, 
a high reputation to a specialist in eje- diseases. 
His most important work, “Eyc-dLenses and 
their treatment,” have been translated into almost 
all the European languages. Farabi and Bu Ali 
Sena (Avicenna) displayed wonderful genius and 
aptitude for Philosophy and Ethics. The name 
of Farabi only shines less brightly than that of 


Aristotle in the muster-roll of philosophers which' 
the woild has produced. 

JKDVCT1VE LOGIC, 

While speaking of philosophy, I would he 
wanting in fidelity to my subject if I fail to make 
mention of Inductive Logic. It is a common 
notion in Europe that Induction owes its birth to 
Lord Bacon and it is, perhaps, in consequence of 
this that Thomson in his Ifistori / of English 
Literature says in reference to Bacon, ‘and it 
is to Englvnd that we are to look for the first 
distinct manifestation of this independent 
attitude on the part of Philosophy.’ But Imam 
Ghazali, — the power of whoso genius, the richness 
of whose intellect and the depth of whose learn- 
ing have not yet been sui passed— introduced in- 
duction in his works on Logic. Now the Ksuo 
at stake is that either Ghazali borrowed it from 
Bacon or the latter from the former. Imam 
Ghazali lived and died about a hundred and fifty 
years before Bacon and hence it cannot be sus- 
pected that he borrowed it from Bacon. But 
then Bacon might have got it from Ghazali, which 
is probable for two reasons. In the first place 
we find a bit of similarity between Bacon’s 
Xovian Organum and Ghazali’s woiks and 
secondly, Ghazali’s works had then been translat- 
ed into the Spanish language and Bacon is said 
to have known Spanish. That Inductive Logic 
was a child of Gliazali’s genius has been proved 
by subsequent investigation and he and he alone 
must be given credit for it. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that Haroun-Al-Raschid sent 
a clock as a present to Charlemagne, the 
Emperor of the Franks. It is thus obvious that 
the Mussalroans were the inventors of clocks. 
The following table shows tho number of books 
translated from Arabic into different European 
languages : — 

In Philosophy, Ethics and Psychology. 90 

„ Mathematics and Astronomy. 70 

„ Medicine. 90 

„ Chemistry and Physical Sciences. 40 

290 
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ISLAM TAL'OIIT EUROPE HOW TO TREAT HOMES. 

A minute observation of the constitution of Euro- 
pean society before 1453 A. D. will reveal the 
fact that the position of tho fair Bex was pitiable. 
Women were not counted as possessing any rights 
whatsoever. They could not inherit any property 
nor even after marriage were they fit to buy or 
sell anything which was theirs by right or to 
enter into a legal contract. In short they were 
worso than staves and did only discharge the func- 
tion of * child -bearing machines.’ In Ancient 
India, women were under tho control of their 
fathers in their childhood, of their husbands after 
marriage, of their sons on their husbands’ death, 
and if there were no sons, they were subject to 
other male relatives, simply because- they could 
not bo trusted to lead an independent life, accord- 
itig to tho laws of Mann. Even in CJreeeo things 
did not undergo a change for tho bettor, in spito 
of her progress in other department*. Wlutis 
more, there was a statute in Oreecc by which a 
father enjoyed the right of putting to death his 
d (tighter if she married without his consent and 
jwmission. Tho Holy Scriptures n)-o took no 
forward step in this direction. It was left for 
Islam to ctlwt a tn irked change in the condition 
and social status of ttio other se\ Tlie Quran 
establishes the principle of i<crfect equality 1* tween 
tho two sexes. I hoed not offer an apology for 
quoting some passages from tho Name It is 
a dinned there " O ye i-eoptc, \> hive rights 
over your wives and they have right* oicr you” 
(Surat id llaqar). The Quran sly? enjoin* nj-on 
its followers the noble precept of tio.ting tbeir 
wives and daughter, with kindness and aff.stion. 
“ And out of his si -ns U," the kook dec! ire-, 
“ that He ha* creited for you, out of yourselves 
wives that J e may have comfort with them and 
He hv* put Iwtwccn you love and compi-sion. ’ 
(Suratur Room). A rain, « Treat women with 
kind IK'S',” (Surat ur Nisi). It also 
keep in mind the dignity and rc-pect cf women 


in conversation. John Draper, M. D., LL. D. in 
his monumental work “ The Intellectual Deve- 
lopment of Kurojte" observes : — “ As respects tho 
female sox, the Arab system was far fiom being 
oppressive; some have even asserted that the 
Christian women Found in the seraglios a delight- 
ful retreat." I can hardly resist the temptation 
of citing Prof. Salroone once more. He writes 
“ HehoM tiie Muslim Prophet, the founder of tho 
gie.it Arab Empire, like the lowliest peasant of 
the present dtyia Englimi, seeks comfort and 
advice fiom his best friend, his wife." An eminent 
Eurofxan miv.um.iry, while speaking to mo in 
Calcutta remarked that the present condition of 
Muslim lidu-H in India warranted the conclusion 
that l^lain left women to pine in degradation. 
Hwt, one who has even a superficial knowledge of 
tin- Quran will join with me in saying tint Islam, 
on the othei Imnd, paved tho way foi their amelio- 
ration at a jK-riocl in human history when they were 
no l letter thin brute* all over the woild. “If 
tho Iiufim Muhommedins had only honestly 
followed the Quranic injunction*, tin* lamentable 
state of « flairs would never have happened" (Sir 
bjtsl Ahmad Khan, Tuhribul Akliliq, Vol. II). 

ISLAM ALOL18MED SLAVERY, 

One other joint uj*on which stress must !*> 
I*" 1 been the butt of much 

clumsy ridicule is the question of slave*. Tho 
niiti-slav try campaign which witnessed the abo- 
rtion of tli*** o!moxiou* system tbrew- the 
Maine entirely on the Arab* without reflect- 
ing tint Islam bad, if not totally emancipa- 
ted the ski<**, at introduce! such nidic.il 

c. lunge®, a*, in the name of humanity, justice and 
fairness were likely- to make their ^position tena- 
ble. 1 Shall firat attempt to delineate a picture 
ef ski err, ns it erirt* d in Euroj-e ,' n th- Middle 
Ag^. 11 , 1 . Ort<k statute-, I inu-t confe-*, were 
tot so Kvire and stringent in this ie-pect. The 
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noble orations of Demosthenes and the grand 
philosophy of Aristotlo had changed the attitude 
of the Greeks towards humanity. But this can 
be said of Greece alone. The Encyclopedia Rrit- 
nnnica (Vol. xxv. Pape 219} very well describes the 
pitiable condition of Roman si ives : — 

Bj the original Roman law, the master wa* clothed 
with absolute dominion over the slave, extending to the 

power of life and death The slave could 

not possess property of any hind ; whatever ha required 
was legally his master'*. . . , For entering the 

military service or taking on him any state office, a slave 
was punished with death. He could not in general he 
examined a»a witness except by torture .... The 
penalties or the law for crime were specially severe on 
mlaves, 

I have quoted the above in order to show 
that ono of the be-t periods in tho history 
of Europe is that of Roman civilisation, and 
even in this civilised stito Europe accorded 
this horrible treatment to slaves. It is no exag 
gcration to say that up to a comparatively tccent 
period Europe was submerged in abject slavery. 
I shall now turn to the Quran. Therein is en- 
joined : 

Hod unto aucli of your stave* (of either sex) as de- 
sire a written instrument allowing them to redeem thetn- 
selveB on paying a certain sum (whereby the matter ob- 
liges himielf to set hia alavo at liberty on receiving a cer- 
tain sum of money which tho alavo undenake* to pay) 
writ* one and give them of the riches of God which He 
hath given you i.c. if you have found them faithful and 
have reason to believe they will perform thrir engage- 
ment, either by bestowing something on them of ) our 
own substance or abating them a part of their ransom. 
(Surat un Noor.) 

Again : 

" Either give them a free dismivaion or exact a ran- 
tora." (Buratul Mohammed ) 

It was so ordered in view of tho fact that 
the custom prevailing before the advent of 
Islam was most inhuman, that is, slaves were 
usually put to death. Mr. Draper sajs : “A 
captive or a slave forthwith became the equal ond 
friend of hia conqueror," Mr. Richardson while 
moving the bill for the abolition of slavery inBrithdi 
India before the India Council in 1910 said : 
“ For the emancipation of slaves, it is necessary 


that Hindu Shastras should be replaced by the 
Quran." 

SUICIDE AND OLADITOJUAL SHOWS OWE TIJEJJl 
MITIGATION TO ISLAM. 

• Every student of European history knows 
full well that in Rome, when she was nt 
the zenith of her power and glory, gladiatorial 
shows vveie held nnnually and hundreds of 
innocent human lives were uselessly sacrificed 
at tho altar of transitory Mirth. Then there 
was the evil pinctice of fighting duels, pecu- 
liar to Europe and it had been carried bo far ns 
to be applied to in deciding law-suits as well as 
private disputes. Genemtly in an affair of honour, 
a duel was regarded as the final decision and tho 
final Court of appeal. Rut Islam could ill-tolerato 
this bat barity. It lias ordered, “ Do not com- 
mit suicide,” and again, “ do not put an end to 
a human life (Suratul Baqar). 

I shall now draw the readers’ attention to the 
spirit of democracy that pervades Islam. "While, 
on the one hand, the Holy Bible enjoins the sys- 
tem of nomination, the Quran, on the other, 
teaches the principle of election. Before elucidat- 
ing this point, I shall iefer to the Encyclopedia 
once moie (Vol. XXIII ) which says, 

The moiit distinctive characteristic of tlic Homan 
Cathoiio Church is its vigorous insistence on the princi- 
ple of ecclesiastical authority. 

The Roman Catholic Church was so constituted 
that the noble principle of election was utterly 
disregarded in it ; while the Arabs went so far as 
to apply this principle to successions to thrones, 

I can find no better authority than the Encyclo- 
pedia (Vol. XVI, Page 590), which remarks 
** Mouwiya thus established the principle of heredi- 
tary succession which was opposed to the spirit 
of Islam." So long as the Mussalmans stuck to 
this grand and elevating principle, they certainly 
knew no fall. But their glory began to wane and 
their power to decrease ns soon as they departed 
from it. 
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Europe is no less indebted to Islam for her 
system of administration. Our mode of govern- 
ment bad won the appreciation of friends and 
foes alike. Burke in his Impeachment of Warren 
Hastings boro testimony to it when he exclaimed : 

To nvriB » M*hoiamo8*n fjovernment is to name a 
government by l*w. It is a law enforced by stronger 
sanctions than sny law that can bind a Christian 
sovereign 

Ho goes on to add : 

And no Mahommedan is born who can exereito any 
arbitrary power consistently with their constitution in 
so much that the chief magistrate who u the highest 
executive power among them is tho very person who bv 
the constitution of the country la the moat lettered 
by law. 

What Burke moans is that IkI vm gave the 
world tlio most si stcimtic and tho most compre- 
hensive codo of hws, for if wo look to tho Quran, 
mo find tint the book deals with nil problems of 
hw and justice ntwl is tho very essence of Juris- 
prudence and Equity which were enforced by 
stronger sanctions than ordinary Isms owing to 
tho pcculiir character of their being religious 
dogmas. 

“ omnia MCTAvrcn nr xos uitamcr i\ ilms." 

All things chango and we change with them. 
This is n law of nature which has invariably held 
good. If any future historian were to assort 
after an examination of the present state of the 
Mussulmans that Europe owes nothing to them, 
be Mould lie utterly mistaken. To form an esti- 
mate of our Past from our Present and to con- 
clude that Europe could owe nothing of her civi- 
lisation to Islam would be a rash and hasty judg- 
ment. Toko whatever branch of culture you will, 
it may be ultimately found that she drew its in- 
spiration in it from tlio so-called “half-civilised 
followers of Islam." We, Mahomcdans, Jo not 
grudge Europe the glory of developing the sciences 
and arts further but the foundation-stone was 
laid by u«. The truth of the maxim, “ 0»mui 
mufiiaf ur el nw mufamw in illii* only serves to 
illustrate liow we have been reduced to this. 


"THE EUROPHAH IN INDIA M * 

BY 

MR. K. R. SITARAMAN, B.A. 


What giree Britain her hold on India and her 
millions ? I.ove, compatibility of interest tastes, religi- 
on, tradition, nationality, think you— such as Prussia, 
for instance, now exercises over Saxony, Bavaria, etc, or 
Turkey with her Arabs and Egyptians ? No I It is due 
to the Eurasian blood-link, tho result of initial inter- 
marriage? Have these hybrids a two-sided sympathy 
which acts as a bond ’twixt the two races? Ko, again. 
The Eurasian is all for us : he has nothing — or very 
little— in accord with the sons of the soil ■, for whenever 
a racial disturbance occurs, has not tho Eurasisn always 
fallen in under tho flag ? And notably in the crisis of 
lWiT-Tifl did he nnt perforin yeoman service for Britain ? 
Yes' In spite then of what sundry noodle* pratO to tho 
contrary, India is held for u* solely by tho military mao, 
tho subject of this chapter, and at whom let u» take a 
glance without further preamble. 


It is in this wise, of tasteful and ohoico senti- 
ment and style, that in tho remarkably wott-got-up 
volume before us, the author, a tethed official of 
the Indian Telegraph Department, commences a 
series of wlmt are probably intended to be racy 
and piquant sketches of the various classes of 
Anglo-Indian nationality resident in this “ land 
of regrets.” Among the remarkable, if common- 
place, platitudes of the day, none perhaps has n 
greater bold on tho imagination of tho philosophic 
student of human history Ihm tho pi wo occupied 
by modem India in the greatest Empire tbo world 
has ever known. Tim fabled sovereignties of 

nncient Ind, tlm glory tliat was Greece, the gla- 
mour that was Rome— nil nnd everything fiulo 
into utter insignificance Udore tbo Fpecticlc un- 
folded before our eyes to day of this vast sul* 
continent, peopled by a congeries of distinct 
multitudes having nothing in common in eolonr 
fpeccli or belief, yet all owning unquestioning 
allegiance to one supreme mundane }>ower in 
who-e hands for good or ill, its destinies liavo 
come to be committed by the inscrutable decree* 
of Providence. To ray tliat tbo bond by which 


• The European fn India. By II, J A Ilerw 
(Indma Telegraph*, retired) SUcley Paul & Co\ London’. 
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England holds. India L nothing more or le^s than 
tho bond of cold steol, sounds ns tho veriest blas- 
phemy against the ti iumph of true statesmanship 
which forms tho lasting glory as it is the crown- 
ing achievement of tho genius of tho Anglo- 
Saxon laeo. True it is it is pity, and pity it is 
it i>. true that there nre still ** sundry noodles ” 
who “ prate " to the abov e effect, being sublimely 
out of touch with the portions, not merely of 
higher humanity, hut of the impulses of the very 
race itself to which they cltim affinity and 
kinship. 

We aro not unaware of the limitations set by 
nature and individual temperament on the mental 
outlook of the av era go Johnny who comes here 
year after year from the old country in quest of 
an honest career. llut what really does pass 
tho comprehension of a student of human nature 
Is the wonderful spectacle of a whole life- 
time spent in an ancient and historic land with 
de\ out disregard of all interest in or sympathy 
with the people of the land. An all-nbsorbmg 
consciousness of the greatness that has been 
thrust upon him solely owing to his birth seems 
to j>m<ide hi» being to such an extent that there 
is i cully neither time nor inclination left to 
attempt to achieve any w ortli by individual effort. 
Not content w ith passing such a singularly note- 
worthy life, now and again a member of this 
class becomes obsessed w ith a notion of his gifts 
in tho vapouring line, and in common with tho 
greater and Itsscr notabilities who feel bound to 
inflict on a pitient public, volumes of their 
“ Reminiscences ” and “Autobiographies,” peqiet- 
rates a huge store-house of inane and vapid stufl’ 
undersome high-soundingtitle or another. We may 
say at once that whether it is the diligent seeker 
after information, or the serious-minded student, 
or even merely the casual reader who is content 
to bo amused — all of them arc equally and im- 
pai tially doomed to disappointment if they dip 
into the book before us. The author’s meander- 
70 


ings into tho high- ways and bye-ways of Anglo- 
Indian life have enabled him to accumulate a 
mass of material, tho worth or H6e of which it 
is hard indeed to conceive. Rarely has it fallen 
to our lot to wade through such a vast Sahara of 
useless stuff unrelieved anywhere by oven tiny 
oases of real information or enlightenment. 

It is not that tho scheme of the hook is faulty' 
or its design tin commendable. It is the execution 
that constitutes a veritable cream of inanity fi om 
every aspect. Every class of Anglo-Indian, such 
ns the militaiy man, sailor-nun, covenanted civili- 
an, uncovenantod civilian, the medico, merchant, 
planter, missionary and so on — all nre pilloried in 
an impartial and unprofitable style. Tho fact is til it 
a work of the type essayed by tho author i equii es 
the all-embracing intellect and facile pen of a 
Carlyle or Victor Hugo, or at any rate, let us say, 
of a Steevens or a Chirol. The matter immortal- 
ised m the book under review as sketches of 
Anglo-Indian types is a travesty of the theme and 
an insult to the subject We have no inclination 
to dive further into tho book and draw out thei e- 
fiom specimens of the author’s presentations of 
the subjects ho has chosen to portray, for wher- 
ever the portraiture is not commonplace, it tends 
to become a caricature, rather than portrnitme. 

To those who may be inclined to think that wo 
have been nnduly severe in our estimate of the 
book under review, our only answer is— -Read the 
book itself, and judge. Of every type of the 
European in India, whether public servant or not 
there is not a word said about Jii.s woik or inter- 
ests, achievements or worth. Every page teems 
only with the small talk of social life or the less 
desirable account of peccadillos. The one reflec- 
tion which inevitably overpon ers one on closing 
the book is this : Is it possible, that after all the 
Englishmen who hold India are the caricatures 
presented in this volume ? The hook is an nnmfo 
sci mon on liow true it is that some people can 
never assimilate what is beyond them under am- 
Surroundings. ^ 
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monioas AND SOCIAL PROGRESS* 

nr 

MR. N. C. MEHTA, B.A. (Cantab.) 


T is an accepted maxim of biology that ‘ ac- 
quired clisuncteia’ are not inherited. But if 
individuals do not transmit the ‘ ncqnired 
characters’ to their offspring, each preceding 
generation hands down its achievements and 
acquisitions to those succeeding it. Thouj i the 
life of the individual units of society is discontinu- 
ous, that of society as a whole appears »u uni- 
form and continuous stream — ever- widening, ever 
changing. It is a ceaseless march towaidsthe 
ever expanding realm of ideals. 

In the long courso of history human activities 
have centred \ound the pivot of few elemental 
passions of the human soul. In every age ambi- 
tion, love of power, self-interest ha\o been tlio 
inspiring soinces of conflicts nnd cataclysms, pio- 
gi-css and retrogression Conceptions, ideas, 
habits and tliat vast tangle of impalpable some- 
thing which wo call traditions arc handed down 
fioni age to ago nnd it is merely a tmism to say 
that to a great extent the present lives in its jmst. 
Even in modern times communities nre notun- 
known which after a lapse of a thousand ycui* 
follow faithfully the life lived by their ancestors. 
It is hero that the conservative nature of man 
appears empliisized to an exaggerated degree, nnd 
society sevnas almost to lie static. Hie march of 
sociil pregicsH is alow nnd proceeds by ‘small 
modifications. All change, however, is not pro- 
gress. 

We liave recently leai nt from biologists that in 
the animal world, the progress of the s]>ecies pro- 
ceeds not by small variations as Dirwin supposed, 
hut by what lie Vries calls mutations or abrupt 
sports of nature which are transmitted from gener- 
ation to generation. This seem* to hold true to 
* A p»per read before « club of friend* in Lond »n. 


some extent also in the case of human society. 
History furnishes abundant p: oof of centuries of 
stagnation through which great portions of the 
human race have passed sunk in the deepest 
abysses of ignorance and superstition, and appa- 
rently unmoved by that insatiable craving of the 
human mind for change. Mankind lias .appeared 
ns a vast ocean unrnflled by the pishing gusts of 
passion and dcsiie for change. It has stood 
immobile, in bondage to its past when the placid 
surface of peace nnd quiet is violently disturbed 
by the advent oF some human mutations or geni- 
uses, nnd the nceumulited lumber of ages is 
swept nway in n single storm. It is surpris- 
ing to what a great extent the woik of thoso 
mnstei -minds is directed towards the demo- 
lition of strongholds that human efforts nro 
unceasingly raising to protect the pence nnd 
quietness of mental inertia and keep out the in- 
vading forces of original thought At the some 
time it must not Iks foigotten that in the making 
of society destruction nnd construction me often 
but coi rcl.vtis c processes going on side by side. 
The task of geniuses is therefore not merely to 
destroy the obstructing bonds of useless custom 
but also to provide a substratum of ideas on which 
posterity will rear its future fabric. They only- 
sow tlio seeds, nnd leave the renting of the tree 
in the band* of those who come nftor them. 

In spite of these occasional floods in the history 
of human thought, earning tinny nu enormous 
glow til of antiquated ideas and loosening the 
bonds of stereo-typed traditions, it is interesting 
to noto the extraordinary in I lying power of tlio 
old to nsseit itself once more after the intensity 
or the first wave has passed nway. Jf | lumftn 
nature is at times capable of being raised 
to the white heat of passion mid sweeping 
away all that obstructs the path of progress, 
it is still nu.ro capable of defending forms 
and ideas that rendei its full development 
impossible. The acquiescence of mankind in 
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Ha own subjection i> the continuous marvel of 
history. With "lut tenacity and steadfastness 
have the people in the ]<a$t supported and fought 
for the very institutions that have been instru- 
mental in annihilating their own individuality? 
Even the lamps of humanity have not wholly 
escaped the darkening shadow of contemporary 
immorality, Plato and Aristotle could not con- 
ceive even an ideal society without those 
‘ animated instruments of work,’ as Aristotle 
called slave-, w ho were born to work for their 
parasitic master*. They could not think it possi- 
ble that any more than a mere fraction of the 
total population can c\ er acquire or exercise the 
right* of citizenship. 

The explanation lies in tire human nature 
itself, (i) It loves the peace of established 
institutions and desires to pursue undisturbed 
the routiue of daily life. The general craving 
for change extends only to a limited sphere of 
human activities and rarely transgresses the 
borders of the usual and the habitual. Any 
radical mollification in the ordinary routine excites 
suspicion and is hateful to it, because all change 
involves a certain amount of re-adjustment and 
re-adju»ttnent assumes extra etlort. This is pre- 
cisely what we do not welcome. 

The human miud is suspicious of innovations 
and hostile to new ideas. Though theie is no 
royal road to learning or to the attainment of 
anything desirable, it always has a liking for 
the short cut. It fondly believes that by extin- 
guishing a lamp it destioys all sources of illumin- 
ation and this belief has been responsible for 
many a most tragic crime of history — ancient and 
modern. The founder of Christianity was crucified, 
and Socrates put to death for the very simple 
reason that their teaching did not accoid with 
the then accepted notions of morality and that 
their influence seemed to threaten the ignorant 
peso fulness of the contemporary life. But in 
resisdug enlightenment, humanity is enlightened. 


(ii) Our inveterate love of the mechanical routine 
is another powerful fat tor in preserving the past 
and obstructing tiro fmush of new ideas. If we 
just reflect for a moment on our daily conduct, 
wo shall notice tl i.if in by far the greater part of 
it we act not by deliberation, but by habit. It is 
a part of our natuie to imitate nnd avoid the 
ditliculties of initiation. 

(iii) Our di-tike for persistent application of 
mental energies operates in tho same diiection. 
As 1 said abov e we all have a liking for short 
cuts — a tendency not in haimony with the 
requirements of intellectual enjoyment, which 
involves long nnd arduous discipline and cultivation 
of certain qualities not to bo easily oi readily 
acquired. It is therefore that tho grosser and 
sensuous kind- of pie ism et, in the shape of 
various luxuries have appealed to man since his 
appearance on the terrestrial globe. Not in- 
frequently strenuous mental exertion is under- 
gone merely to attain them. 

(rv) Again, this non-adaptation and non-utihs- 
ation of the powers that we possess have been 
in a way encouraged in primitive societies 
by the achievements of our paleolithic forefathers. 
For once m in has obtained such mastery over 
natural forces as is necessary to satisfy his scanty 
needs, there no longer exists the inexorable alter- 
native of rapid adjustment to changing environ- 
ments or extinction in the struggle for existence. 
So in the primitive stages of society the very 
victory of the crude stone implements of our 
ancestors brings in its train a certain amount of 
after- sluggishness and makes it less sensitive to 
the changes in the surrounding medium. Once 
the stimulus of impending danger is removed, the 
mental and physical energies of man slacken in 
their vigour. 

This slackening of mental aleitness is striking- 
ly exemplified in the religions and political history 
of maukind. Man fjom the iTginning of his 
existence has been attached to some form or other 
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of religious faith ; indeed, he lias found it an 
integral part of Ids life. Religion has been con- 
sidered pre-eminently a subject, the solution of 
which is not to be sought in reason. I think it was 
Cowley who said, ‘Religion is a field where reason 
fails and faith begins.’ Centuries have rolled on, 
conditions have altered but ancient religions 
base stood unchanged. Man lias clung tenaci- 
ously to, and suffered even martyrdom for the 
sake of, doctrines, dogmas and customs of a time 
which h is long passed away. What he has tried 
to defend is not the freedom of conscience, be- 
cause it can never be interfered with, but his 
Ueutagoof ancient traditions, which not infre- 
quently has been one of tho main obstacles to the 
rapid development of progress. No other factor 
Ins excited amoro powerful influence alike for 
good and evil over the destinies of mankind than 
religion. On the one hind it has evoked the 
sublimest sacrifices of which man has ever been 
capable ; it has unlocked the springs of his nobhty 
and added momentum to the march of pi ogress; 
but on the other hand many a most heinous 
ci imo of history lias been perpetrated under the 
mine and sanction of lcligion. As long as it has 
been rogitded merely an as institution subject to 
tho contiol of a secular go\ eminent, «s in ancient 
Rome, it li vs done invaluable work. Rut when- 
ever 'ast portions of mankind have been brought 
under the sway of a theoemey, it has been almost 
mi era of continuous stagnation, and cessation of 
all philosophic advancement. Indeed, wherever 
s icerdotuli'iii Ins been nny time in the ascendant, 
tho eiu mcipatkm of tho people fiom the fetteis of 
authont.iriani'in has Ixjen extremely tdovv and the 
lethirg) of the j>opul ice ha.> 1 v-ted longest. Even 
at the pre-ent day a country like Spun has not 
yet been able to free herv>ir from the influence of 
the Pontiff who reruiins outside the authority of 
the state. Still a considerable proportion of 
Europe owes allegiance to tho Pope and is sup- 
posed to regulate its life in accordance with the 


tiles issued from Rome. The Church of Rome 
represents a unique organisation where the tradi- 
tions and superstitions of the past have crystalliz 
e d most freely and wheie the efforts of an inter- 
ested clergy have been most successful. It le- 
gnainb ns a monument of conservation, unmoved 
by the match of time and advance of civilisation. 
At times the ingenuity and foresight of the cleigy 
have under the guise of interpretation succeeded 
in altering the spirit, while retaining the letter of 
the text. Rut on the whole it his stood as the 
impregnable stronghold of an organised priesthood 
carefully trained in other branches of know ledge 
merely to make use of it in defending the 
doctrines ol the ancient Church against the on- 
slaughts of a iwlf-eduratcd and grouingly scepti- 
cal generation Nothing better than this can ho 
adduced as proof to show tho force of traditions. 
Here alt the various forces that civilisation is 
incessantly bringing foiward nro utilised merely 
as ci ops of a decaying theological hiemichy, 
merely to Mippoit the dicta of an age, if not 
more ignorant, at least certainly fat less advanced 
than ours. 

A spint siinihr to that of Catholicism in „H 
matters of life— socnl and religious prevails tow 
gieatei extent in the Onent thin in the Occident, 
llcro the piuMhood f.u les s efficiently oiganised 
than tint of Home has exercised n far greater 
influence ovei the lives of the jn-njile. This state 
of affairs is euphemistically expressed h, the 
popular opinion tint the East is more spiritual 
than the West. The opinion closely nn.ihsed 
would be found to mean at least ms ie«uds 
the people in general that the Ei-d is 
more sluggish than the West. Spirituality 
merely means a spirit of easy satisfaction and 
blind fntali-m. Contentment is not de-ii x bJe 
if it induces to idleness and a deadening of all 
ambition. The agricultural occupation of the 
great majority of nun in countries like Jndh 
and China has intensified this tendency and *t is 
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only in lccont times tint the ‘ unchanging East ' 
seems to be awakening from the slumber of 
centuries c.isting oil' the trammels of ancient 
ciu-toin?. anil traditions. It is surpiising liowov er 
to see to w li>t extent the enlightened people in 
the East piesene tho ancient foiins, while 
ab unioning tlieii in nei significance. In order to 
peisu ido the general public to new idem ami 
schemer, of social lefoun they nppc.it to their 
ancient so iplures and endeavour to show th.it 
their piesent state is only n consequence of de- 
generation and dixregnid of the sacred injunctions 
of the past. The whole process of transformation 
teems to he mainly of intei preting tho old, but 
rarely of replacing it. 

The last thirty yean, or so have witnessed 
a mu prising development in the East. Tho hold 
of centuries of customs and habits of life seems 
to bo fast slipping away. Tho old phiascology 
is still retained but with a new meaning attached 
to it. Thcie are signs of the sturing of a new 
life ; the old order is changing ; fatalism is giving 
way to a spirit of robust optimism ; un eagerness 
to improve their material state is spreading. A 
hitherto inert sea of humanity is agitated by the 
aggressive commercial competition of the West. 
There are some who think that tho spiritualism 
and the Spirit of idealism that have characterised 
tho List are in danger of being neglected in this 
nice for maternal progress. To me it appears that 
spiritualism and idealism .ire of but little value if 
the conditions for their proper cultivation me 
absent as evinced by the jmverty of the Eastern 
peoples. They remain mere 'voids as long us a 
certain minimum of comfort and leistue is wanting. 

In the background of these Vast social and poli- 
tical upheavals in the entire civilised world lies the 
Hoiking of subtler forces brought into play by tho 
wonderful discoveries of science in the 19th cen- 
tury. At the end of the 18th century tho entire 
Western World appears as pacing through a stage 


of transition and entering on a period of rapid 
inateriil and mental progiess. The development of 
fcisy transport and quick communication brought 
the hitherto isolated parts of tho vvoihl together; 
it broho down the b uliers of ignorance and re- 
moved mutual suspicion bied of impei feet know- 
ledge. Vortbo fiist time in the history of the 
world chilis ition became tho common propel ty of 
all. Henceforward tho filtering of the ever in- 
eraisirig knowledge through tho irias-.es at large 
vv.as only a matter of time. Now wo do not hesi- 
tate so much to decl.u e ourselves in some i expects 
wiser than our ancestors. 

Let us now turn to another trait in our char- 
acter which makes us unduly lenient to our past 
and imagine the beauties and chat ms of a golden 
age which did not exist. How fondly we remem- 
ber or mther think of the good old days when 
peace and contentment reigned supreme in every 
household, when the harassing cares of the strug- 
gle foi existence did not weigh .us heavily ns in 
oui own <la) s 1 Walking through the gieen mea- 
dows of the country we feel far distant fiom the 
din and chaos of the modem world and yearn to 
fly away from this world of worries and enjoy the 
quiet of some secluded corner on the mountain- 
side. It it. a part of our nntuie to long for 
something better than what wo possess in the 
present. But the lealisation of that desite lies 
not in the remote past but in the near futiuo. In 
unduly eulogizing the achievements of oiu ances- 
tors and exaggerating the amenities that they 
possessed we are not aware that wo are doing in- 
justice to the youthful aspitntions of the rising 
generation. Poets have sung the glories of ‘the 
Golden Age ' in many an enchanting ihyme and 
Lvve done service to society in so far as they have 
created n feeling of active discontent For the 
existing state and given a new impulse to the 
efforts of the v>ci il reformers to ameliorate the 
present. It is tho art of a painter to gather 
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the graceful figures of the picture in tho central 
position and to keep all tint is ugly and distaste- 
ful in tho bvckground. The wings of jioctic fancy 
and .utistic imagination c,u ry only the sweet 
ch irms and mellow graces of by -gone times. IIow 
eisy to einy the life of a country shepherd and 
endow it with all the plenitude of beauty that 
imagination tan supply ; how delightful to 
iinv'ine him leturniug home iu the grey shadows 
of twilight, pout rug forth the .sweet strains 
of unpremeditated art, and how easy to forget 
the carking anxieties of tgnoratice and the 
misery of unsatisfied wants that haunt las d illy 
life? Humanity is so forgiving to its dead 1 

Finally we come to the most potent factor in 
keeping alive forgotten institutions and obsolete 
traditions. It was adverted to iu the aliove ns 
regard tho tendency in the Erst of interpreting 
and adapting tho old lather than ot altering the 
letter of the ancient texts. Now this tendency 
can be said to be almost ubiquitous, because the 
words of our everyday pailauco if exitnineda 
little closely will bo found to bide in them in 
numeiable little inconsistencies, a miss of un- 
explained and not raiety, unmeaning implications. 
| They me full of little allusions to a.stato of things 
* long passed away. The looseness of phraseology 
is to a great extent responsible for many of the 
gravest misunderstandings in the present and 
stands in the way of mutual understanding and 
removal of mutual suspicion, because it embodies 
ideals adaptable to and accepted by an 

entirely different generation fiom ours. It 
i» not so easy ( 0 trace its influence in social 
affairs and find out the fallacies implicitly 
assumed in the words u-ed. With the expinsion 
of knowledge common words tome to be chnged 
with more intensive and more controversial 
t ignificance. This is one of the great difliculties 
in understanding and deriving profit from history. 
Oar avoids embody our ideals, and though we try 
to judge the past according to the then prevalent 


standards, we have to use a phraseology unaltered 
to any considerable extent in outward form, but 
radically different in me uiing. Conceptions and 
ideals are constantly changing; and wlieu we 
ptiss a verdict over the doings of past generations 
based on a tacit assumption of the unchangenblc- 
ness of our moial values, we cannot but commit 
a serious en or Vaguest woi ds like duty, chastity, 
jutriotisin, independence, libeity, equdity are 
woids w Inch are found at times insnpem hie obstacles 
in the way of clear thinking and foimation of 
imp.uti.il judgment. 

Just think foi a moment of tho meaning of the 
word ‘ pati iotism ’. It is reg.uded ns tin estimable 
and desimble quality in man to bo pioud of 
his fathoilund and even to saciifice his lire, 
if need lie, to delend its independence. This is 
a duty resulting pi i manly from the accident of 
bn th. it is incunilieut on a person to6idevvith 
liiscountiy.it matteis not whether the interests 
lie is defending 01 the cause he is fighting for 
me woi thy of it. It is like the duty of a soldier 
to march at tho command of the General and not 
at the dictates of Ins own individual reason. This 
is the ordinal y meaning of patiiotism. Only 
now and then a solitary figure mises and bids 
defiance to tLo general opinion and possesses 
the requisite moral courage to endure the oppro- 
brium of Ins countrymen. There are but few 
examples in history where a commanding genius 
like that of Burke lias stood passionately foi liber- 
ty and justice in opposition to the popular preju- 
dice, thereby throwing away dunces of 1,L, f utu re 
promotion. The public forgives but slowly crimes 
such as these. The heioic figure of Buike i* not 
yet forgotten, who defended with all the gifts of 
his eloquence and sublimity of ideas, the cause of 
the rebelling Colonic-. One hears him not seldom 
devonbed even now ns one who gloried in Hi item's 
humiliation. It almost apjwars ns if to be a ‘ pa- 
triot* means saying farewell to the exercise 
of one’s individual reason and acting accord- 
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in" to one’s ow n nlens. It seems to signify ns 
if it is every patriot's duty to countenance 
even the most ID grant violation of justice 
and humanity on tho part of Ins country and l>o 
ready to fight for it, if necessary; while it appears 
to imply an nnshvken belief in the righteousness 
and honesty of his country, and a spirit of sus- 
picion and watchfulness towards other countries. 
I am not sure if patriotism ns popularly under- 
stood is wholly n moral virtue. I do not deny its 
usefulness for the purpose of realizing the ambi- 
tions of a misteiful politic! in or a great soldier. 
The only point urged here is our implicit belief in 
tho completeness of a moral code handed down 
from antiquity and the consequent undue glorifi- 
cation of persons possessing those virtues which 
are not always indisputably good anil moral 
qualities. It is all right to insist on incnlcating a 
spirit of patriotism in tho minds of the young 
only if it is made clear what is implied tlieiein. 
If on the one hand it is thought necessary lor the 
full development of individuality to exercise one’s 
own mental faculties, it naturally follows that 
there cannot be and should not be expected a 
uniform judgment on every possible national 
crisis ; but on the other hand examine tho duties 
demanded by the public opinion and the estimates 
formed by it with regard to its national idols. 
Does not even a cursory reading of history show 
that nations have frequently edified their heroes 
most when they have fought not for their 
national independence but for destroy ing that of 
weaker and smaller nationalities. It is a praise- 
worthy sentiment to defend one’s national inde- 
pendence ; but it is an abomination to try to take 
away the liberties of other peoples. 

In this connexion a few w-ords may bo said 
about the rising tide of imperialism in our own 
age. It was imperial spirit that undermined the 
foundations of autonomy in ancient Greece Rnd 
it was the growth of an nnwkldly Empire that 
brought nbout the demoralisation of the Romans. 


It is tho nemesis of slavery that it enri.ues both 
tho slave and tho master. The hope of the future 
lic.s not in autocratic empires but in the extension 
of an enlightened democracy. The surplus of 
energies that overllous national boundaries would 
do far more for real progress if employed in tho 
countiy itself than when u-ed in deeds of con- 
quest or often in wanton deprivation of other 
nations’ freedom. Progress is a spontaneous 
growth and it cannot bo imposed but only impell- 
ed by resort to tho force of nrms. Unfortu- 
nately it is not seldom that under the pretext of 
civilisation and tho preservation of national pt os- 
tige me exploited the onoigies of nn rn-ily duped 
demociaey for the advantage of a rich niktocincy 
or an influential plutocracy. National front id's 
are represented as m.aiking oil' one nice from 
another, and denoting dilfei dices of cult me. 
The n-e of one nation is regarded with suspicion 
by otlieis. One nation's gain is too often looked 
upon ns nnother nation’s loss. A spirit of 
jealousy and ill-will is substituted for one of 
healthy rivalry. The increasing power of Gei- 
rn.anj is legnnied ns a menace to the interests of 
the United Kingdom. Germans me seen as the 
future aggiessoi-s of Englishmen. A fertile 
imagination fosteml by vested interests conjures 
up hoiuble visions of impending danger ami 
attributes to an entire people quilities which would 
bo attributed onlinarily to the meanest rascal. 
It conceives nations other than his own ns can p» 
of adventurous and unscrupulous l ueenneers 
waiting for opportunities to rob and plunder. 

It is said wo do not like abstractions in practical 
affairs, lint looking at the working of practical 
life we cannot help noticing the dominant influence 
of abstractions, generally wrong. Now what is a 
‘German what is an Englishman ? Surely there 
is no such exclusive English or German cnltnre, 
nor is there an English or German race. Nations 
in modem times are mainly convenient Units of 
administrative efficiency, their frontieis do not 
represent boundaiies of conflicting civilisations. 
The whole phraseology in use with legard to 
international affairs is R legacy of the past w hen 
the chief occupation of man was hunting and 
plundering, when one man's food was another 
man’s poi-on; it connotes conceptions of a code of 
morality long sinre discarded, embodj ing ideals of 
a barbaric age. It is an impalpable but stupend- 
ous barrier in tho way of universal peace— a nor- 
mal state when men are civilised and have learnt 
to settle t h ei r 1 ittl e differences by meansother than 
that of fighting. There are differences and conflicts 
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of inteiests gi eater between the different classes in 
the country itself than is the case with diffeient 
nations. There is n far moie real diversity of 
both ideals and interests between Mi. Ren Tillet 
and his Geiman coimade on the one hand, and 
Lord Davenport and* his Teutonic counterpart in 
Beilin on the other, than, between a ‘German’ 
aiul nil * Englishman ’ — abstractions which do not 
exist. 

I hue dwelt on this point somewhat in detail 
because of its tremendous impoitance in practical 
problem’s of the present age; .also because the 
influence of traditions is lieie moio indiiect and 
subtle but of extreme importance. Nothing can 
show better than this the dominating influence of 
the put o\er the present. 

Now a word or two ns to the obvious and 
f uhiliai aspect of traditions. Every nation, every 
people Ins its own set of traditions, its own 
intei probation, its own estimate of its put 
From the very beginning of our existence, 
wo have been taught the wonderful deeds 
of our fo. ef itliors, to bike pride in them, to 
try to achieve, if not to excel them. Our youth 
fill minds were enchanted by the simple nursery 
lhymes relating the adventures of ancient knights. 
The past was piosonted to us as hidden in a veil 
of divine hvlo. Advance iti yew* does not wholly 
erxdieite the influences of our infincy. When 
thinking of our achievements in the future we 
look for inspiration and example to the records of 
the past. What stronger foice can them bo to 
stimnhte the activities of an ambitions youth and 
spur him to the full e\em«e of his energies than 
the implanting in liis mind of wliat his ancestors 
did, of what sterling vntues they possessed? 
Nothing c in mow* effectively elicit nil the liest 
that he i- capable of. Ancient history is an in- 
s nimble object lesson for the young. 

Thus traditions bear lioth a positive and nega- 
tive rel itinn to social pi ogress. Frogi ess is the 

II irmonisation of human will and reason ; it con- 
sists in the full development of individuality. To 
be 1 isting it must lie a moral piocess ; inaterivl ad- 
v unrement is merely nn< illary to it. Pi ogress in hu- 
man 1 icings differs from the so-called progress in the 
nnimal woild. In the latter it is conceived ns a 
growing ndiptation to the environments, while 
human progress is essentially a process of adjust- 
ment of the external medium to our ethical ends 
or ideals. In one case it depends on obeying, in 
the other on overcoming and modifying the work- 
ing of 4 natural ’ forces, in one case it is automatic 
or natural, in the other it is conscious. The law 


of natural selection is the fundamental factor in 
the animal world, but it in only suboidinate in tlio 
case of mankind; selection is here conscious. In 
both cases however it is a growth and theicforo 
gradual. 

Now let ns see how the rnotal pi ogress of 
humanity is affected by its traditions. With the 
rnaicli of civilisation new conceptions arise, new 
methods me discovered. Humanity is in a state 
of ceaseless flux and change. Wo have seen that 
the ad iptntion to now ideas takes pheo hut with 
extreme slowness, that tiaditions actns a brake, 
ns it ware, in legulating the pace of change. A 
process of automatic sifting takes place in this 
way with regvrd to all proposed modifications in 
the existing older of things. Though motion is 
the nrch-atti ibute of all society, nun’s n.ituial 
scepticism and distrust of the new are fufo- 
guaids against excessive speed. 4 The new is always 
scandalous, until people get used to it.’ 

As was sdd above, moral progross of society, if 
it means anything, means the development of 
‘character of the individual units of society. By 
ch uactei is meant that complex of moitil qualities 
and icsjionsibilities which we deem as desirable. 
Social progtess can only be seen in its constituent 
units It is nn advance tovvai ds the realization of 
our ideals With t lie lapse of time and match of 
civilisation our ideals mo amplified and recede 
farther back in the horizon of future possibilities. 
They tun be only lealized by the increasing exer- 
cise of reason Reason, as T II. Cieen puts it, 
is the capacity in a man of conceiving the peifec- 
tion of bis nituic as an object to bo attained by 
action. And it must bo the solo arbiter in decid- 
ing wliat is to lie rotained or discnided in the 
ideas, customs, habits of the jiast. The hope of 
the futuie is not in the indiscriminate destruction 
of the old, but in sifting out its essence and 
sejmrating it from its worn-out and antiquated 
trappings. The past should l>e brought in harmony 
witli the needs of the present. We cannot remain 
untouched by the experiences of our ancestors nor 
can we remain unmoved by the thrilling stories of 
their glorious achievements. Neither is it desiia 
Uf.it it were poo.il, ]o. l!„t Im. oon.tontlv 
to rnmcrnlcr tint pio-teo i« j,, H ,„ 
not in tlio post ; tint mucli tint no, eood in tlio 
nnciont times is not nliolij ml-iptible to oor nun 
«go ; iind tint n n-ntimontol ]o, o ot nntionity „„,1 
it. unjs ennnot promote pro-nss, b„ t ^ , 
it. There can lx? nothing in this wmlif of .;««! 
importance that cannot face the 
Reason. 
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THE LAW OF PSYCHIC PHENOMENA 

MR, N RAMANUJACIIARIAR, SI. A. 


HIS book* is, undoubtedly, ft vnlunble find 
important contribution to the literature of 
vv Imt is known as Now Psychology in 
America nnd the Western world. The author is 
well-known fts one of the leaders of Now nnd 
Advanced Thought in tho continent of America. 
The first edition of this work np]«eared in 1892; 
and the fact that it h is luxd thirteen ' impressions 
during the sboi t space of twenty-ono jest a 'is 
itself a sufficient proof of its merit find popularity. 
Its scope is sufficiently wide, embracing almost all 
the various kinds of psychic phenomena known 
such ns those of mesmerism, hypnotism, spiritism, 
somnambulism and so forth. The procedure is 
throughout characterised by mtional and scienti- 
fic spirit ; and tho conclusions arc leised only on 
verified facts and strict inductive reasoning. We 
feel snro that thoso w ho are interested in the 
study of the man cfious science of psychic pheno- 
mena will find the book enlightening and sug- 
gestive. 

It is well-known, that, through tho unselfish 
labours of the London Society for Psychical Re- 
search and other independent investigators, the 
scientific world is now in pos>e«sion of a vast col- 
lection of wonderful facts connected with hypno- 
tism and other allied subjects which have been 
carefully observed and \crified. No scientific 
thinker can ignore these facts and ascribe them 
to fraud and delusion as the old scientists used to 
do. Even Professor James w ho would be the List 
person to extend the realm of the supernatural, 
- confesses his belief in the reality of these pheno- 
mena and even goes so far to accept that some at 

* K TJis Law of Psychic Phenomena" br Thomas Jay 
JhiJsoi’ : G. F.. Putnam's Sons, London. Price fish. 


least of such phenomena are incapable of being 
explained by hitherto known natural laws. It is, 
therefore, the duty of every intelligent thinker to 
accept the reality of such of the facta as have been 
verified and then proceed, in a truly scientific 
spirit, to discover- the l.uvs which govern them 
and also their metaphysical implications, if possi- 
ble. There is no doubt that a careful investiga- 
tion in tho field of hypnotism and other connect- 
ed subjects will revolutionise our conception of 
the nature and powers of the hnman mind. The 
conception of tho human mind and its powers 
furnished by the ordinary books on psychology is 
necessarily defective nnd unsatisfactory. The 
ordinary psychologist studies only the phases of 
normal hum in consciousness. ‘Ho quietly ignores 
tho various classes of psychic phenomena connected 
with abnormal psychology ; nnd if at all ho takes 
cognizance of them, he makes only a passing refer- 
ence and quietly dismisses them by declaring 
them abnormal or unverified. Facts are facts 
whether normal or abnormal, and tho truly scienti- 
fic thinker must take into account all facts, normal 
nnd abnormal, before ho is able to satisfactorily 
explain them. It is therefore necessary to in- 
vestigate their phenomena nnd study them care- 
fully before wo are able to formulate nny theory 
with regard to the real nature of the human mind 
and its essenti il characteristics. It is satisfac- 
tory to note that the author of the work before 
us, has made a sincere attempt to study the facts 
and formulate .a “psychological theory of mind, 
which, he thinks, is able to explain all the Various 
classes of mental facts, and which may therefore 
be adopted at least provisionally. 

The essential feature of the working hypothesis 
which Dr. Hudson suggests is the conception of 
the dual character of man’s mental organisation. 
This conception is necessarily forced upon us by 
a consideration of all the phenomena which have 
come within our experience, Man has or appears 
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to liavo two minds each endowed with distinct 
attributes and powers, and each capable, under 
certain conditions, of independent action. The 
two minds, Di. Hudson calls, objective and sub* 
jective. With regard to their nature nnd func- 
tion, they are distinguished as follows : “ The ob- 
jective mind takes cognizance of the objective 
world. Its media of observation are the five sen- 
ses. It is his (man’s) guide in his struggle with 
his material environment. Its highest function 
is that of reasoning. Tho subjective mind takes 
cognizance of its environment by means independ- 
ent of the physical senses. It perceives by in- 
tuition. It is the seat of the emotions and the 
storehouse of the memory. Tt performs its highest 
functions when the objective senses are in abey- 
ance. In a word, it is that intelligence which 
makes itself manifest in a hypnotic subject when 
in a state of somnambulism." Dr. Hudson fur- 
ther believes that the subjective mind is incapable 
of inductive reasoning, that it is constantly amen- 
able to control by suggestion, and that it is “ a 
separate nnd distinct entity, possessing independ- 
ent powers and functions, having a mental organi- 
sation of its own nnd being capable of sustaining 
an existence independently of the body.” 

The hypothesis is modest enough nnd it is 
sufficiently warranted by facts. It is, indeed, n 
pleasure to go through the several chapters where- 
in the author tries to demonstrate liie hypothesis 
by actual illustrations from the various fields of 
psychic research. We have nothing to say against 
its legitimacy ; and surely some such view is sug- 
gested by ft careful consideration of facts under 
investigation. Moreover tho conception of the 
dual nature of mind, is more or less recognised 
by philosophers in nil ages. Even during tho 
present century, it is assuming a more definite 
shape in mental philosophy. In fact, the tendency 
of recent thought is to dethrone the intellect and 
subordinate it to intuition, which alone is thought 
Capable of comprehending the essences of thing* 


and the ultimate realities of existence. Among 
recent thinkers, M. Bergson is a strong advocate 
of this view. In his Creative Evolution he tells us 
that it is only intuition which enables us to com- 
prehend reality and life hy living and actually 
experiencing it. The intellect is obviously inade- 
quate to the task. Its sole purpose is the inter- 
pretation of the material world. He goes even 
further and tells us that the intellect, by means 
of its material tendency, is actually leading us 
astray in the field of metaphysical thought. In 
fact, as a recent writer has happily put it, to 
understand the eternal reality, we must discard 
the ‘ out-look ’ and supersede it with the * in-look’ 
if we would know God and Truth. 

There are, of course, good and weighty reasons 
which may bo advanced in favour of the theory of 
our mental constitution suggested by Dr. Hudson, 
However there are a few minor points about 
which wo may venture to hold different views. 
Wo consider that his view of the dualistic charac- 
ter of tho human mind is extreme. There is no 
necessity for awakening such a sharp distinction 
lictween tho objective and the subjective minds. 
We may hold that tho duality is only apparent 
and duo to the difference of conditiona under 
which the subjective mind, tho real man, works 
in relation to the external world. The view that 
tho objective mind is hut n phase of the subjec- 
tive and therefore identical with it in essence will 
suffice to explain all the facts. That the subjec- 
tive mind is incapable of inductive reasoning may 
be explained by the fact that there is no necessity 
for it when tho mind works in its own natuml 
sphere. It has recourse to inductive reasoning 
only when it functions through the brain and the 
senses in relation to tho external -world. After 
all there is no essential difference between the 
two powers of the human mind. The essence 
of Induction lies in the suggestion of universal 
lawB, which, many thinkers, consider as tho 
result of the activity tf 1 ) e lubjcctive p i, d. 
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theory of the unity of the mind appears, for th?'0 
reasons and also on account of its simplicity, far 
more plausible than the extreme form of the 
dualist ic theory supported by Dr. Hudson. Fur- 
ther his view that the subjective mind is capable 
of independent existence from the physical body 
finds no support in any of the psychic phenomena 
known to us. "We consider it as unwarranted by 
facts and therefore scientifically illegitimate. All 
the reliable instances of the so-called spirit com- 
munications could be naturally explained by the 
law of suggestion without the help of any such 
postulate ns the existence of disembodied spirits. 

It is unnecessary and beside our purpose to 
enter into a discussion with regard to the meta- 
physical and theological implications involved in 
the theory of the human mind formulated by I)r. 
Hudson. It is going too far to say that it sup- 
ports this or that particular system of religious 
philosophy. But we cannot deny that the occep- 
tanre of this view will necessarily produce a 
change in our conception of the Universe and Man 
and that we shall have to adopt a spiritualistic 
rather than materialistic view of things. 

In conclusion we desire our readers to remember 
that the psychic phenomena, so much talked of in 
the West, are nothing when compared with the 
marvellous feats, both psychical and physical, of 
the Indian yogis and adepts. The methods of the 
realisation of the subjective mind and its wonder- 
ful powers, new reduced to a scientific system by 
Tatanjoli, more than twenty centuries ago. Rules 
have been laid down for the production of the 
conditions necessary to rouse the activity of the 
subjective self ; and all the several stages of men- 
tal concentration at which the higher powers of 
the soul manifest themselves, have been clearly 
and carefully described in the Yoga Sutras of 
Patnnjali. 

But the Yogis attached no importance to the 
attainment of the higher powers of the mind. 
Their chief aim was, how by means of Yoga, 


spiritual realisation and the ultimate salvation of 
the soul may be attained. However there is one 
analogy between Yoga and modern hypnotism. 
The primary object, in both, is to suspend objec- 
tive consciousness. So that the ' subjective 
consciousness may be roused to activity. But 
this is done by the Yogi at will upon himself, 
and he is also nble, to "a certain extent, to bring 
back his subjective experiences to noi mal cons- 
ciousness. Whereas in the caso of hypnotic sub- 
jects, the condition is brought about by tho sug- 
gestion of the operator and the subject is unable 
to bring back liis experiences to normal cons- 
ciousness. Such being the caso, there is not tho 
least likelihood that modern hypnotism will ever 
lead to a direct knowledge of the soul And its 
powers. So long as the Western investigators 
are experimenting only upon others, not upon 
themselves by the methods which the Eastern 
Yogis have followed, so long will they have to 
grope in the dark or satisfy themselves by mere 
theorising without any chance of getting at the 
reality, the human soul or the divine spirit. 


THE HIMALAYAS. 

BY 

“SiYANA BUMITRA.” 


Ye mighty bulwarks of our native land! 

Girded with strength and mftjesty sublime, 
Guardians of India’s greatness for all time 

And source of many a blessing. For ye stand 

Dispensing gifts of body with one hand, 

Health, happiness and Nature’s boundless store, 
While with the other pointing evermore 

The way to bliss achieved thi ough self-command. 

Ye blest reports of Mahrishis of old ! 

Whither they turned, loathing world’s din and 
[strife 

What moved them so ? Your mission from above — 
“ Secluded service, selfless, free, not sold, — 

To them that come to you this breath of life, 

To such as are afar the streams of love." 
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A PLEA FOR AH IMPROVED PLOUGH 

BY MR. R. PALIT 

{Late Editor of the “ Indian Economist ,”) 


E know of few countries where the natural 
advantages of growing crops at a cheap 
rate are greater than those we have in 
Imii i, It is through ignorance and poverty of the 
peasantry, and apathy of the educated and well-to- 
do class to the profession of ftgiiculture that we 
cannot grow crops at a rate cheaper than what 
other countries aie doing. The problem that now 
suggests itself to the attention of the educated 
class is, how to obtain the largest yield fiom the 
soil with the least possible expenditure ; this can 
easily bo done if our ryots betake themselves to the 
best conducted agricultural operations. Condi- 
tions due to rain and other causes of weather may 
not be very favourable, but the ryot can go far 
enough to ensure success by judiciously modifying 
agricultural operations according to the varying 
natural conditions. In this article I would deal 
\ with agricultural implements and how best to 
* Utilize them to the advantage of the ryot. 

Everyone who is interested in the improvement 
of husbandry in this country, has long ago admit- 
ted that the first anil chief want of the ryot in our 
country is a better and more efficient plough, for 
our implement has n\ er and over again been prov- 
ed to bo a A cry expend re and inefficient article for 
the performance of the work desired of it. It is, 
no doubt, procurable at a aeiy low price, hut it 
must bo evident that the cheapness of any imple- 
ment does not lie in its prime cost, but in the co«t 
of doing work with it. The objects of a plough ore, 
first, to stir and loosen the soil, and, secondly, 
to invert it, and thus expose it to the ameliorating 
action of the air ; and in eaery country where 
agriculture lias made much progress the latter is 
regirded *» being as important as, if not more 


important than, the foimer object. Our plough 
is almost incapablo of inverting the soil, and 
in simply stirring it is very far fiom being 
economical. It is, however, a great pity 
that a little moie trouble and expense have 
not been directed to its preparation. We thus 
see that ploughing iu this country is geneially 
very inferior to that done in Europe. This is 
principally due to the inferiority of the implement. 
To bo able to improve the plough of this country 
we must first know its defects and wants, and tho 
best and easiest way to ascertain them is by exa- 
mining the work done by it. Accoiding to the 
nature of the soil and crop, it is necessary to vaiy 
the depth of plough , so it is eventually important 
that the plough should have some means of 
varying tho depth of tho fun ows cut and turned 
by it. Practically speaking the plough of our 
country i. uses nofuiiow.it only makes a sort of 
scratch 01 indention on the ground, the width and 
depth of which varies respectively according to the 
width of the plough-share and the foi ce with which 
it is pressed down into the soil by the plough-man. 
The earth raised by the plough share is loft 
it regular ly on either sideof the groove putty filling 
up the groove next to the 1 ist one and partly 
covering the ground yet to be ploughed. Practi- 
cally spe iking, the pot tion of tho ground between 
the grooves is left untouched in the fiist plough- 
ing and acquires several cross-ploughing* to break 
it up completely. 

With the modern improved plough the work 
is very different ; it does not mako grooves like tho 
primitive plough in this country, but cuts and 
turns up the furrows of required sizes, leaving tho 
ground underneath perfectly Hat. These fmrovva 
are left either at a certain angle or turned com- 
pletely over, thus exposing the lower soil to the 
fertilizing influence of the atmosphere, and buiy- 
ing all the surface vegetation, so that it decom- 
looses and enriches the soil. By the improved 
plough not an inch of ground is left unmoved, the 
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furrow slices arc Liwl uniformly towards the light 
and il clean cut is nudo on the left. The part of 
the plough which thus turns tho furrow slices cut 
by the plough-share and coulter i» wanting in the 
primitive plough of this country and is called the 
breast plate ; it is nu iron or steel plate attached 
to the plough-share hiving a gradual tw lit of more 
than a right angle. The part of the plough which 
nukes the perpendicular cut on tho luid side lus 
also no existences in tho plough of this country, it 
is a tool resembling n knife plate, made of iron or 
of steel, set almost perpe nil icu Lilly to tho beam of 
the plough and is called the coultei. This with 
the side plate mikes the perpendicular side cut. 
Lastly wo come to the part which is also wanting 
in the Indian plough, but which is of most import- 
ance in many cases, viz., the wheel or 
wheels by which the depth or the width of plough- 
ing is regulated. When the plough ha* two wheels, 
one is smaller tli in the other. Tho Luge or fm- 
row wheel is placed on the right hand side run- 
ning in the furrow on a lovel with tho sliare, al- 
most touching the perpendicular cut of tho land 
side ; consequently, tho plough must not ouly run 
but also cut furrow, the width of which can never 
exceed tho space between tho furrow wheel and 
the coulter measured along tho axle of the for- 
mer ; vuryingthis space by shifting the wheel moro 
to tho right or left, the width of the furrow-slice 
can bo reguLited. The small or Lmd-wheel runs 
on the top of the land. As the difference in level 
between the lowermost parts of the tno wheels 
represents tho depth of tho ploughing, it can l«e 
regulated by raising or lowering this wheel A 
plough with two such wheels is suitable for level 
lands or Linds nearly so ; for when onco sot, it will 
run almost w ithout holding. Ploughs are also made 
with one or no wheel for ploughing unlovel or 
sticky soils but they require more skill in the 
ploughman who has no guide for the width, or in 
enso of no wheel for both width and depth of 
ploughing. 
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With modern improved ploughs, fill lows fiom 
sixteen to fourteen inches wide and from four to 
fourteen inches deep can bo cut. Great discretion 
is nccessaiy to decide upon, according to tho nature 
of tho soil and tho crop to tie sown, tho size of the 
furrows which gives tho best result and at tho 
Mine timo the most economical for woik.' If tho 
surface soil bo extremely poor, the sub-mil rich 
and manure costly or not easily procurable, deep 
ploughing is necessary ; so when there is much 
fear oflong thoughts and in ig ition is too costly to 
pay. Little arithmetic is necessary to understand 
that the wider tho funnies the less the distance to 
bo travelled by tho cattlo to plough a given area of 
land ; when the cattlo are thawing n plough or any 
other load behind them, tho power (energy) given 
out by them goes paitly to overcome the resis- 
ting duo to the useful work, us in the case of 
ploughing in cutting nml tm ning the furrow slices ; 
and partly in drugging tho plough itself and their 
weight. The litter portion of the encigy mecha- 
nically speaking is not doing any useful woik nml 
consequently wasted ; so if tho width of tho fuuow 
lie fixed less than what it conveniently could be, 
the ratio of tho useful work done to the amount 
of energy spent in ploughing a given urea of Lind 
will be less than whit it could be, in other words, 
it moans the woik will bo less economical or more 
costly. It is easy to calculate from this how waste- 
fully the operation of ploughing is carried on in 
this country when it is said tli it tho average width 
of the indention of groove made by the country- 
plough is about 3 to 4 inches, and the same cattle 
with an improved plough can cut and turn a fur- 
row six inches wide by five inches in depth. 
These considerations must bo borne in mind by 
anyone tiying to make a really good plough ; and 
we venture to hope that the Government will take 
up this plotigh question seriously, and endeavour, 
with the agricultural, engineering and general 
knowledge at their disposal, to work out some 
really durable form which Can be placed before 
the ryot ns the best for him at the present time, 
and at n price he can be persuaded to give. AY lien 
this is done much of tho abuse attaching to agri- 
cultural operations in this country will become a 
thing of the past. 
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Indian Coolies in the Federated Malay Stales 

T is a strange irony of fate that under a 
Government which spent millions of ster- 
lings in emancipating its colonial slaves, 
there should exist 'at the present clay in some 
parts of its dominions a state of things which 
almost borders on the personal slavery of the 
ancient clays. It hts always seemed to ns, and it 
is the losson taught by history that where the 
British flag flies theio every one is vouchsafed pro- 
tection of property and person, freedom of move- 
ment and freedom of action. But the tales to 
hand from some of the planting estates in Fede- 
rated Malay States show how there at least Bri- 
tish' citizenship means an empty thing, how 
thousands of British Indian immigrants working 
in those estates are oppressed and suppressed in 
various ways by their superiors, how in fact they 
are treated ns no hotter than the p radial slaves 
of ancient Route. 

Wo have received a series of letters from some 
of tho South Indian immigrants working in vari- 
ous estates in F. M. S. reciting mournful tales of 
their sufferings, nnd crying for a redress of some 
kind. Tho experience of tho Tamil cooly from 
the recruiting field up to his arrival in the estate 
and ever afterwards in the estate is one continu- 
ous chaiu of oppression nnd ill-treatment on tho 
one hand and helpless suffering on the other. Tho 
following is what ono of our eoi respondents in a 
Kualitumpuc estate says, and will, though -writ- 
ten in bad Grammar, bo more tolling in its effect 
than anything from our own pen. “ The Indian 
coolie** have lieon recruited from their homes,” 
Bays our correspondent, “with tender nnd sweet 
promises by the recruiters, Some of them, minors 
from rich families or females separated from their 
legal husbands were removed from their vflhgea 
with promises of heavenly enjoyments in the 


estates of F. M. S. drawing an average wage of 
Its. 35 a month per head of males and half of tho 
above sum for females and so forth. When they 
arrived at Negapatam Depot, they were begun to 
be maltreated with every kind of hatred and can- 
ing at every turn by sub-officers. * * The 

coolies were treated like animals in every respect 
all along their way to steamer on board the vessel, 
in quarantine depots and until they were handed 
over in charge of respective estates. The food 
given to coolies in depots nnd board tho vessels 
were such which brought cholera immediately. 
Tho Doctor or the officer in chaige took no notice 
whatever. * * • The rice was cooked un- 

washed, sandstones were not removed from rice 
as they had to cook for 2 to 3 thousand people at 
a time, if not more. To lelieve these difficulties, 
why not put more stenmeis to carry about 1000 
coolies at a trip ? This would be quite suffice i. e,, 
each trip makes more than ten thousand rupees. 
* * * Further, out of 3000 to 3500 deck 

passengers so thickly stocked, so filthily fed 

There may 2 or 3 deaths happen in a long jour- 
ney of 4 or 5 days, by bad food, sea sickness to 
weak constitution and a fow bo attacked of 
diseases also. When these coolies went into tho 
estates, they weie quite new to the climate, water 
food nnd house. They weie regarded by Euro- 
peans, 5 Inlays nnd Chinese with utmost contempt 
and hatred, and they wore called by a peculiar 
name “ Kling," “ Buss," means dirty things, a 
name specially adopted for them by all classes of 
people.” 

After arriving in the estate, tho coolies are even 
in a worse plight than on board the steamer. 
Their dwellings, built of “ corrugated roof w j t hin 
a few feet over their heads and scorching their 
body all the day long” are anything hut comfort- 
able. The same com^wndent continues; “A* 
the Managers of estates did regard the ’rubber 
trees more than the life and health of coolies, the 
trees near wells and houses were not cut off, and 
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tliiw allowing the leaves of trees falling into wells 
of estates made the water unwholesome, and 
houses being clothed by shadowy trees made more 
sickly.” Resides, in some of the estates e. g , 
Rantan, Panjang, the provisions sold to the coo- 
lies by the Managers were “ rotten and good-for- 
nothing.” 

All our correspondents aro unanimous in com- 
plaining about the low wages given to the Indian 
coolies in particular. Formerly the daily wages 
amounted to 60 cents., but now they hive been 
reduced to 40. And one of our correspondents 
has something interesting to say ns to the way 
the reduction was brought about by a certain 
Engineer of tho Federated Malay States Rail- 
way. “ Evidently that, an Engineer went 
into the cooly gangs as a spy and enquired 
wbat was their monthly expenses per cooly to 
which somo of the coolies who had just passed the 
time on dry fish and dholl said it t^ok them 
about 3 to 4 dollars a month per cooly for expen- 
ses, and tho balance of their wages had been their 
net saving. Tho said Engineer carefully noting 
this in his pocket book and informed this to the 
General Manager, suggesting this to be the best 
plan to show profit to their higher authorities, 
and to get proper diplomatic name and increase 
to their ml tries by reducing the wages of all the 
cooties throughout.*’ Whatever explanation might 
bo offered for the present low level of wages, there 
is no gainsaying the fact that it is tho promi-e of 
high wages and the hope of returning home after 
a few years with a 4 couple of coins ’ in their 
pockets that makes the home-loving Tamil coolies 
tear themselves away from all tho-e that are new 
and dear to them, and go to places thousands of 
miles away to find work in an uncongenial place 
and elim ite. It would seem a pity therefore th it 
the authorities should have deemed it proper to 
effect such a great reduction in their wages, es- 
pecially at a time when the prices of food stuffs 


and other necessaries of life hasp notoriously 
risen all over the world. 

When tho helpless cooly sometimes grumbled 
about his low wages ami questioned ns to the 
reason, why, the Managers of estates have a sum- 
mary way, of dealing with him. This is what one 
of our correspondents says : “ Romo of the coolies 
in estates w ere bold enough to query the Mana- 
ger as to the shortage of their wages, they wore 
brought to tho Police Station nnd locked them up 
for a day on a charge of attempting to bolt away 
from estates, and was sent to jail for n couple of 
weeks to frighten the other coolies.” Another 
correspondent has it, “ when on payment at some 
estates, should any cooly happen to grumble or 
query as to the shortage or littleness of his 
wages, he was thrashed nnd kicked. At times, 
such coolies gave notice to tho Mnnngcr to quit 
their services from such estates, and tho result 
was such notices were not entertained for 3 or 4 
mouths, and consequently they went to the near- 
est town whore there is an 1. 1. officer, and here 
too they were driven hack to tho estato to work 
again. Because there is friendship between the 
Manager and the I. I. officer. When such coolies 
went to tho estate, they were tied up to trees in 
front of other coolies, and w ere lashed at their 
backs. Thus all other coolies were kept under 
fright.” 

“ Ily such oppressive measures," our corresjKui- 
dent continues, “ the bachelor officers of tho 
estates hid opened an opportunity for hunting 
women among coolies. In soma estates, the 
Knnginies, heads of coolies, were asked to supply 
tho officers with the necessary women from his 
gang when ordered. Such are the encouragement 
of immoratity among coolies" There is jet 
another way in which the chastity of women is 
vlolited, and immorality encouraged. “If a wife 
and husband happened to give notice to quit the 
estate — should the woman was beautiful and 
either the Manager tr the A*shtant had an eye 
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upon her— the Manager accoi*wV* the notice of 
the husband ami refused the .other. • At the end 
of the month, tho husband wus.Raid and sent 
out. Ho Van to tho 1. 1, officer and had no 
effect. He wanders about shedding tears." 

Tlreso incidents recall the days of medieval 
slavery when man was regarded as chattel to 1* 
used or ill-used as the whims of the owner 
dictated. 

It Is interesting to see how out of the nominal 
wages paid to tho cooly only a small portion really 
gets into his pocket. We me told that on the 
piyment day tho M paj ing gentlemen" appi npriato 
to themsehes n dollar or 50 cents, from the wages 
of each cooly. Then there are the Kanganies 
who knock out money in different ways." The 
Kanganies, conductors and somo of tho chief 
coolies ns a rule used to conduct a kind of lottery 
among a certain number of them at the into of 
say 4 dollars for 10 months. At tho expiry of 
the said period, if the subscriber was an illiterate, 
such Kungnny never paid him a cent. The result 
was that they nerer got the money 1 >nck. Almost 

s all the coolies lost their money in this way 

Moreover, the Kanganies as mule used to collect 
by force as a saving whatever remains in the 
hands of his coolies on the pay day, « g. t a couple 
of dollars each. In some cases Kanganies and 
conductors for some estates ns a rule gave feast 
to coolies and collected money from them to make 
golddxrngles for themselves. 

Owing to these exactions, the poor coolies are 
not able to save an) thing, and this fact, coupled 
with tho heavy expenses of tiro voyage estimated 
by one of the correspondents at 30 doll irs per 
head, exphins why the Tamil coolies do not now- 
a-dnjs return home so easily. 

The following shows bow tho sick men arc 
looked after. “ When there were sick people in 
their lines, they were put in some kind of At tap 
sheds specially made for patients and were tieated 
for a few days. If those patients got no better, 


they were burnt down with the hired. Such sheds 
were built on rafts on top of water; this peculiar 
arrangement slightly reduced the cooly population 
and left no patients in hospitals/’ 

In order to prevent tho coolies from leaving 
their estates owing to oppression and low’ wages, 
tho Managers of seveml estates in Salangon have 
formed the involves into federations with tho 
object of controlling the movement of tho cooly 
fiotn one estate to another. Tho rules of the 
Federated Associations will speak for themselves. 
They are : — Members of tho associations under- 


take — 


1 To giro discharge tickets to all coolies they 

pay off. 

2 To demand discharge tickets before engaging 

coolies whom they may reasonably suspect to 
Imo been previously employed by any mem'* 
her of tho Federated Associations. 


3 On the production of a discharge ticket by a 
cooly, or on learning that any cooly in their 
employ was proviously employed by any other 
momber of one of the Federated Associa- 
tions and Ins not in the menntinio been to 
tho coast, to communicate with the previous 
employer. 




-- —i—v it uesireu 

to by such pi evioiis employer unless after a 
reference in terms of rule 5. 

5. To refer any dispute through tiro Honorary 
Secretary of his Association to the Commit- 
tee constituted for the purpose of deciding 
such disputes, and to accept the decision of 
8uch committee as final, 

The discharge ticket referred to nhoro is re- 
ported to ho to the following efiect: — 

“ Hearer Raman Kangany and his 72 coolies 
were working on this estate and they were paid 
off tho estate. Superintendents in this district 
ate specially requested not to employ them.” • 
Lrom the abort*, it will bo easily seen how help- 
less the cooly is made to be. He is tied to the 
estrte in which he is first employed and however 
much lie might he ill-treated and oppressed lie 
ho9 no hope of leiving it and seeking employment 
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GOLD STANDARD IH INDIA 

BY ' 

SIR. C. GOPAL MENON. 


X the latter part of list year a special corres- 
pondent of the Tim*t drew attention to the 
numagoment of Indian Finances to the 
detriment of the interests of Indiin t.\x-pa} - ers. 
It was pointed out that about fifty millions of 
Indian money had been lent out to British trad- 
ers instead of being kept in India for tho benefit 
of India’s Trade and Commerce. The India Office 
was charged with not carrying out the recommend- 
ations of the Fowler Committee, by not throw- 
ing open the Indian mints to the unrestricted 
coinage of goid on terms equal to those governing 
the Australian Mints. They were also accused 
of abusing their powers in regard to the handling 
of the rupee circulation and in accumulating lirge 
cash balances in London. 

The London bankers are greatly concerned 
about the rapid absorption of gold by India, which, 
iii their opinion is bound to affect the other gold 
using countries and is likely to increase from 
twenty-five millions steiUng in 1912 to thirty 
millions in 1913, which means nearly 40 per cent, 
of the total production of gold is likely to be ab- 
sorbed by India. It is contended that with this 
inflow of gold into India, there has been no out- 
flow of gold and that the anticipations of the 
Fowler Committee have not been fulfilled. 

The Chamberlain CommisMon has, therefore, 
been the outcome of tho agitation of the critics of 
the Indian Currency System on the one hand and 
that of Ihc uproar raise*! by the London bankers 
on the other hand. After a lapse of fifteen years 
it is but necessary that a Commission should be sum- 
moned to di-cuss the economic soundness of the 
Gold Standard Policy inaugurated twenty years 
ago. At the time the mints were closed to the 
coinage of silver and attempts were made to put 


India on a Gold Standard basis those who really 
bad its success at heart suggested that provision 
should bo made for tho free circulation of gold. 
Both Sir .Tame- Maokty, k.c.i.e., (now Lord 
Inchcnpo) and Sir David Barbour were of opinion 
that if a Gold Stand ml lx» introduced, prevision 
should l>e wadi* for free circulation of gold 
currency. 

When the question of tho introduction of a 
gold standard was first brought to the notice of 
the Government of India by Lord Sandhurst’s 
Commission in 18CC, it was pointed out iu their 
rej'ort that a gold currency should be introduced 
to suit the requirements of the increasing trade 
in India. 

The problem of the free introduction of a Gold 
Currency into India is not a new one, but lias 
been under discussion foi nearly half a century 
and although it was decided to put it into prac- 
tical operation in 1 899, no provision was made for 
its free circulation. Now that the economic 
soundness and tho ultimate success of the gold 
standard introduced has been proved beyond 
doubt with the improvement in the financial posi- 
tion of the Government of India on account of 
the continued net smplus in the revenues for the 
past 14 j-ears .amounting to X 29,433,000 the 
question of the free circulation of a gold currency 
should receive the earnest and serious attention 
of the Commission. 

The net import of gold into India aver this 
period deserves notice. For twenty years previ- 
ous to the closing of the Mints tho net imports 
of gold were about 500,000 ounces per annum, 
but from 1893 to 1897, owing to famine condi- 
tions in India exports very nearly equalled the 
imports and the imports of gold were reduced to 
practically nil. From 1897 tho increase in tho 
material prosperity of India became visible in the 
balance of trade turning in favour of India. From 
that year forwards the total Imports of gold into 
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question Las more or less been put upon tLo 7ft8 FilB ElflJJBfllS Of ttlB IndUll CoSHlOlOfly 
shelf. Tbe question is now one of 'practical ino- BY 

ment, and is bound up entirely with the establish- Mr. P. JAOANNADIIASWAMI, B,A^ L.T, 

merit of a Mint in India. The inherent and here- *“* — 


ditary tendency of the jieopJo of India to boon! 
gold luu been put forwattl as an objection to the 
free circulation of gold in India. It is my humble 
opinion that whether a mint is established in 
India or gold coins of the vain© of rupees ten or 
of any smaller value is introduced in India forthc 
convenience of trade or not, gold will continue to 
he annually absorbed by the country, over and 
above, and quite fljnrt from the balance of trade 
in favour of India to be paid for in gold. Tbis 
supply of gold is the index and effect of the grow, 
ing prosperity of the country and it is impossible 
to arrest this progressive change. The question 
for consideration then is whether the gold bullion 
and gold pieces already in store in India would 
not be brought to the mints for conversion into 
coins in the Mine manner as peoplo did in the oM 
days of the open sib er mint. There is no doubt 
that if ft mint is established, the gold sup- 
plies of India will bo coined. Of course, it may 


01 >ERN Scicncu tenches us that irrespec- 
tive of all differences between one element 
and another, nutter is all one who--** 
variations in different projiortioiis under different 
conditions of heat, pressure and such like forces 
appear ns irreducible elements of the chemist. 
These final elementary substances with which 
creation is made to Start, are more tlian eighty 
in number though further investigation into 
unexplored realms of nature might probably add 
some more to the list. To tike a pi railed from 
the loro of Indian thought, the student of modem 
science might find it very strange to read of the 
lb o elements in tho ihirwmrw, tlio treasure-houses 
of the best Aryan intellect. The-o five elements 
are the panehabhuta» of the Indian philosophy, 
AU schools of Indian thought aro agreed in giving 
the same list of tho five bhutxu, though they 
differ in the explanation of their origin. 
The IniVicjAKi* account largely differs from the 


be for tbe purpose of eoinagu or for exjiort. Coins, Sn/UAyri one, not to sj<eak of the manifold 

in eveiy country, are not always used for cireutn- differences amongst the l’uranio and the Smritio 

tion, some are hoanled, some ij*cd as ornament}., accounts of Cosmology. There is agreement on 

somo melted by tho goldsmith. Even in England one point namely tlint the five bhntas are consider- 

and other countries coineil money, in some cases, ed to be elementary substances, the categories 


goes into tho goldsmith’s melting crucibles. 

It has been proposed that India should ha\o 
a separate and distinct gold coin of her own, but 
it seems to me tho better pi in will be to issue an 
Indian Sovereign and half-sovereign of the mime 
value ns tho present sovereigns now cut rent in 
India, These Indian Sovereigns should also be 
legnl tender in Engliml, so that India nnd Eng- 
land may have the same coinage freely interchange- 
able. Already the Australian Sovereign is freely 
in circulation in India. Why then should not 
Indian Sovereign circulate equally freely in Aus- 
tralia and England 1 


of nil matter. The bhntas are earth, water, light, 
air nnd Somo writers venture to say 

that earth, water nnd air standus representative of 
the three btates of A tatter ; Light is said to stand 
for energy nnd aAusa for ether. All symbolic 
representation is destined to bo ambiguous ; and 
tho danger is doubled when even for scientific 
pui jioses such an expression is employed. 

There is therefore a problem to explain, when 
tho five bAittas which having boon reputed ns tho 
basic doctrine of all Hindu tliiuking, Vedic or 
Uarsanic, Upanishadic or Pimmic, do not appear 
to have been arrived at after uny scientific 
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analysis of matter and its manifestations. What 
should then he the origin of these five elements J 
Uow could they have been formulated ? These 
questions I shall attempt to answer from a philo- 
sophic stand-point. I shall try to explain them 
as having been based upon epistemological con- 
sideiations. 

Researches into Aryan glories have disclosed to 
vis where tlie genius of the Aryan intellect by . 
Scholars that have studied the past literature of 
the people of this country have not differed in 
their verdict on the special characteristics of the 
Aryan mind. The absence of historical records 
fieed from any taint of mythological imagination 
is so conspicuously brought to the notice of us all 
that even Jiajalarangmi tlio reputed history of 
the kings of the Noith should bo called histoiy 
more out of courtesy. Treatises on science are 
tlio tonfros that were composed obviously for the 
piopitintion of a god or a goddess. Scientific 
methods of analysis described hero und there in 
books of medicine or in manuals for preparing 
salts and acids, are hound in ritualistic idi ickles. 
Explanations offered for such fact-* of nature as 
the 'sudden’ appearance of worms ami insects uro 
either poetic or ‘ metaphysic ’ in the* noids of 
Coleridge. These me all the different expressions 
of the intellectual activity of the people of the 
country. Lack of historical records, absence of 
biographies and memoirs, stagnation in the pro- 
gress of natural sciences nre the consequences of 
the miw point of -view . 

But despair need not haunt the patriot. The-c 
defect i> are so tidily compensated in the unparallel- 
ed disquisitions or problems which dev! with the 
material of mental or spiritual phenomena. 
Metaphysical and logical problems have been so 
nbly expounded that they could command the 
rcqwt of such great thinkers «s Kant, Hegel 
and Profes»or James. The method of investiga- 
tion adopted in the exposition of all these 
problems of enquiry is introspection or n priori 


reasoning which was all in all during the Scholas- 
tic Age of the West. This tendency permeated 
itself into all the walks of intellection so exten- 
sively that all the famous docti ines of Oriental- 
ism find a satisfactory intei flotation from this 
point of view. Even theories foi undated to 
explain geological and biological facts are mytho- 
logical in their conception and purely a priori and 
deductive in their exposition. The same central 
principle of interpietation will be applied in this 
paper to tho piesent problem of pan chainlets, 
the five elements of Indian Cosmology. They 
will be inter pveted in terms of metaphysical and 
epistemological elements but not in terms of 
physical categories. 

A student of the Dpanisliads will find, even 
on a sujveificLil reading, that through them all 
even in the earliest ones, pervades the spirit of 
Idealism. Tho Mine attitude finds expression, 
though in n very prominent way, in tlio Sainhita 
portion of the Vedas. Tho Cosmology of Idealis- 
tic philosophy is u little bird to grasp and yet is 
tho point of view that satisfies the heart mul the 
intellect. Idealism preaches that the wuild 
exists so far as it is known t<> me and that which 
I do not know has no existence for me. The 
scope of the cosmos ns known to me depends 
direcly upon tho experience I acquire through 
my ‘conduct’ with reference to physical and 
jisycliical environment. The methods of investi- 
gation that I udopt in controlling my surround- 
ings and the Vines ol lutei probation on which I 
centralize the seemingly detached facts of infor- 
mation detei mine my conduct and behaviour, 
through them the quantity and quality of my 
exj»erience. For the Aryan intellect introspection 
is the principle of interpretation. Introspection 
and Idealism should therefore explain all tho 
important doctrines of the Ary.,., thought, and 
they do certainly explain the doctrine of the 
jyanchubli ut/iA. 

Tlie five ek'nicnt*. cartl,, »,l„, light, »i, , n.,.1 
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ukata are the five kinds of physical stimuli re- 
quired to initate the five intlriytts or the five sen- 
ses ; they are the five kinds of matter that are 
•objects of perception by the five senses. They me 
again the five substrata for the five kinds of qua- 
lities that me sensed by the five senses. Earth is 
the stimulus to the sense of smell and esu th alone 
is perceivable by smell ; earth is the substratum 
for smells. Water is the stimulus to the sense of 
taste, for the watery particles foim the efficient 
cause of the perception of taste ; water is the 
substratum of tastes. Light is the stimulus for 
visual sensations, for without light nothing csin 
be seen ; light is the substratum of colours. Air 
is not only the stimulus to tangibility but is the 
substratum of all sensations of tangibility. .Ucua 
is likewise the stimulus to and the substratum of 
sound. The five senses, the five elements, and 
the five qualities are thus closely x elated to one 
another. Inasmuch as the woild is made up of 
that which is cognised by the mind, the live phy- 
sical stimuli which aie the fixe kinds of objects 
of perception arc become the Hi e orders of being. 
To the introspection of the enquirer only five sens- 
ee appeared and corresponding to the file sen'es 
arc the five b/uttas formed. Wei e another sense 
organ noticed, another onlei of being' might have 
been created. So long as introspection served as 
the only method of enquiry, the sixth sense foi 
muscular sensations or separate pain ccntics m 
the cutaneous organ could not be noticed and 
hence fii e orders of being satisfied the enqiurei. 
This doctrine of the five Midas composing the ex- 
terna! reality is based on the idealistic point of 
view arrived at by the method of introspective 
analysis. 

In reply to all those that do not wish to contri- 
bute their approval to my explanation of thL 
problem and tliat feel sorry to make the file Ma- 
tas metaphysical instead of physical, I have to 
raise th© following points for consideration and 
for coherent explanation according to one princi- 


ple of interpretation. The panchabh utas are not 
the creation of later-day systems of thinking as 
the tlarsanic or lanlric. They aie mentioned even 
in theSamhita poition of the Vedas wherein are 
a multitude of facts which disclose to the reader 
the low state of intellectual civilisation prevalent 
in those times. The few natural sciences of as- 
tronomy, mathematics, and medicine had theii pri- 
mitive beginnings th it could be deciphered only 
in view of the later day developments. The Tan- 
tide sciences of cheinistiy, metallurgy and all 
adhyatuia systems of learning that shone so bril- 
liantly iu the six dnrsanas should be traced to the 
rituals of u.ature-ivoi ship Such me 'the poitions 
of literature in which arc mentioned the fxtnchu- 
bhulns. Should it be said that the bhnlus me the 
results of physical amlysis showing the attitude 
of questioning natui e, shall we not explain all the 
facts in a systematic whole? Secondly these 
6/it.frw, eaith, water, light, air, and idata, when 
understood as expounded in the Sankhya and the 
V.usbesliika where a more scientific and accurate 
treatment than in the Vedic texts is expected, do 
not at all coi respond to the present modem ana- 
lysis ot mitter. Unless esoteric ism and sentimen- 
tal is in nro thrown in to mince matters so as to 
suit our pet fads’, physical basis cannot be ac- 
corded to these categories of matter. ALaxa is 
neither sky nor ether as popularly translated. 
Eaith, water and air do not appear as if they stand 
for the three st xte s of matter ; the order in the 
enumeration of these does not suggest it. More- 
oier facts do not agree with such an explanation. 
For example ghee is not a liquid but is eaith 
which contains a few particles of water 1 Gold is 
light though it contains particles of eaith ! Un- 
less these and like doctrines are consistently ex- 
plained, ive cannot satisfactorily believe that the 
doctrine of the bhiUas is based on physical analy- 
sis. Light is of three larieties, hot, cold and 
neither-hot-nor-cold. Does light stand for energy? 
Ahntt is the organ of hearing ; is it ether? Such 
considerations stand in the way of regarding the 
MtcA&ras physical and chemical elements. Meta- 
physical is their import 1 
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STRANGE WAYS AND PURSUITS OF BIROS 
AND ANIMALS 

BY 

Mb. T. R. PARATHA6ARATHY, B.A. 

1. — AMMALS THAT l - ALL IS LOVE WITH HOMES. 

HE passionate regatd which pet animals and 
birds sometime* aetprire for their oh ners is 
a striking illustration of what scientists 
have termed the higher sense of dumb creatures. 
Instances of dogs who, through grief caused by 
the death of their owners, have committed suicide 
by refusing food and drink, and even by placing 
themselves on railway lines, and in front of vehi- 
cles to be tun over, lia\e been fairly common of 
late years. 

The unique case, howevei of a labbvt refusing 
food because its inistiebs had gone, came undei 
the notice of the wiittjr lecently. The animal 
had been presented to the lady by afiiend, and 
bee inie -o attached to its new owner th.it it fol- 
lowed her about like a dog when out of the cage, 
and lefused to be fed by another person. The 
lady had to leive her homo to be present at a 
wedding some distance away and because of tbc 
inconvenience of having such ,i companion in 
lodgings decided to leave her pet behind But 
the latter was inconsolable. Not even the most 
tempting morsels could induce it to eat or lea\ e 
the cage.’ Naturally the servants thought hunger 
would soon break down the obstinacy. But they 
were mistaken, and in the end the lady was oblig- 
ed to return to save the life of the animal, which 
no sooner saw its beloved mistress than it made a 
movement as though it would leap into her arms. 

Tho case calls to mind that of a panot belong- 
ing to a Brahmin family who became greatly 
attached to the young mistress of the house. Tho 
latter, a beautiful girl of eighteen, unfortunately 
died from pneumonia, and the parrot became as 


grief-stricken as the other members of tho family 
In fact the sad event would seem to have broken 
Runga's heart, for she never attempted to talk 
afterwards, and refused all her food. An attempt 
was made to foice down its throat, hut the expe- 
liment was a failure, and four days after the 
death of its mistress, the bird was found dead at 
the bottom of the cage. 

It is said that w hereas dogs attach themselves 
to pereons the cat sticks itself to places. Al- 
though cats may be said to be more domesticated 
than dogs, it will usually be found that they arc 
raoie ready to console themselves with a new mis- 
tress than grieve over the loss of an old one. Of 
course, there me exceptions to the rule, and one 
of these proves that the affections of “ Bee-Bee ” 
mo not alwiys of a fickle nature. 

A certain M.ihomedan lady belonging to an 
high-class family in Northern India had a very 
pretty 1’eisLincat given to her by a distant cousin 
of hers. Being under n necessity to go with her 
husband to see the latter’s sister who was sick at 
her lather* house, the lady worn obliged to leave 
her pet behind in the care of a lady compa- 
nion who took all cure and interest. Naturally 
one would have thought that the latter would not 
have taken much notice of the absence of its real 
owner under the circumstances. But a week after 
the lady had gone abroad it was noticed that her 
pet seemed ill. It, refused its food and an expert 
being called in he declared that there was nothing 
whatever the matter with the cat, except that it 
was pilling for its mistress. Tbo only thing which 
could save its life was her return and as this was 
impossible the lady in whose clwige the animal 
had been left was obliged to endure the agonising 
experience of watching it slowly die of starvation, 
because its mistress was not there to feed it. 

II. AS1MALS AS BURGLAR*, 

A considerable excitement was created at one 

of the pearl -m ercl writs' hou^s in this city. The 
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merchant was surprised to find that after the bar- 
gain with his purchasers was over three valuable 
pearls were mysteriously missing from his bunch. 
The gentlemen who came to bny were naturally 
perturbed, and ns they in no instance objected to 
a search being made, a general rigorous search w as 
thereupon ordered. It soon became evident tint 
they were all entirely innocent. Finally a dog 
was discovered asleep on a couch clo-e by where 
the merchant had taken his seat, and one pf the 
visitors suggested that possibly the dog had swal- 
lowed the pearls in a fit of canine abstraction and 
eventually obtained the merchant’s permission to 
have the little animal searched, on the under- 
standing that no harm was to bo done to him. 

« I would rather lose a hundred pearls," the 
merchant is reported to have said, “ than that any 
harm should come to my beautiful little Jimmy.” 
Tho dog was thereupon carried to a clever veteri- 
nary and the pearls were recovered uninjured. 
Could be have spoken the dog would probably 
have explained, that while resting upon his mas- 
ter’s laps, be found the pearls slipping to near his 
mouth, which appearing good enough to eat, he 
promptly swallowed. 

Through Jimmy’s wickedness scores of men and 
women were suspected of theft and the culprit 
certainly deserved something more severe than the 
gentle scolding he received from his affectionate 

The following is an instance in which no person 
fortunately was wrongfully accused. A certain 
English Missionary was travelling abroad a few 
months ago, when he was obliged to put up at a 
hotel in the mofussil. A good bed-room was 
assigned to him and he was made as comfortable 
as he could reasonably expect. The only % aluable 
which he happened to bo carrying about with him 
at the time was a diamond pin valued at about 
.£20 and that he Laid on tho dressing table pre- 
vious to retiring. The following morning it was 


nowhere to be found and though he searched fo r 
lialf-an-hour the pin failed to show up. Mr. L. 
determined to say nothing about his loss, but to 
do a little bit of S h erlock-Hol mea-bnsi ness on bis 
own account. He quietly made the acquaintance 
of all the attendants in the hotel, but the mystery 
still remained unfathomed. The following night 
as ho lay in bed thinking of his curious loss, the 
rats began to scamper so energetically that he 
wondered whether it was possible that they could 
have had anything to do with his loss. 

The idea grew, until at last he lose, cut ft piece 
of the candle and tied the end of .t reel of cotton 
to the wax. 

Then he whittled ft lead pencil until it was no 
thicker than a skewer, stuck it between ft couple 
of gaping boards in the floor, slipped the reel 
of cotton upon it and put the piece of candle in 
the middle of the room. His idea was that if 
the n»ts carried off the wax to their quarters, he 
might by following up the thread, leai n whether 
they had hi9pin or not. Then Mr. L went to bed 
and slept with his usual soundness, and when he 
awoke lie found that the candle had disappeared, 
anil tho cotton was followed through the flooring of 
two rooms, when at last the rats’ nest was found, 
and among the numerous articles hidden there 
was the pin which had so mysteriously disappeared! 

III. — BIRDS AS BEGGARS. 

A lively cockatoo, kept in a barber's shop, in 
one of the cities of West England it appears was 
pleading on behalf of the ‘lather l*oy’ at Xmas time 
by reminding customers not to forget the con-, 
tribution box. Once the lucky boy found nearly 
£ 2 chiefly in coppers w ithin the receptacle, for 
few leave without dropping in n copper. Before the 
bird was taught its catchy-phrnse, not one 
thin! of the amount fell to the lad's share. Just 
as a parrot knows that by repeating the lesson 
his reward takes the shape of a piece of sugar 

so this Cockatoo seemed to understand that each 
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customer should patronise the box, those making 
for the door without recognition being notified in 
shriller tones than usual to “ Remember the boy’s _ 
Christmas box. 1 ’ 

In one of the places of pilgrimage in Sonth 
India, a parrot takes charge of a collecting-box 
for the temple-charities fund. Visitors are re- 
minded of the temple-charities and it is said the 
box is well noticed through the bird’s loquacity. 

The sight of a dog with caste-marks upon his 
forehead, carrying his master’s begging howl is 
very common in this presidency. 

But an ingenious Mohamedan beggar nearly 
blind and a cripple found his pan-ot more useful 
than the usual dog. The bird presided over a 
box fixed on a tripod stand, fearing neither dog 
nor mischievous stieet-boy. Both knew wliat it 
was to meddle with “ Chupra,” one experience of 
her razor-sharp beak being sufficient to ensur e 
future good behaviour. 

“ Pity the blind” ! She ciied, rn doleful tones ; 
and though she would grab sm erely at the fingers 
of a tampering person, to the donor of a coin she 
remained quietly on the perch, rewarding him 
with a solemn “ Salaam." 

The mendicant’s wife was responsible for 
the bird’s education. Morning and night the 
woman guided her husband to anil from Iris pitch, 
throughout the day feeling sure that “ Chupra” 
was a sufficient protection. The man regularly 
took 4 to G as. a day, the bird of course, bein" 
the chief attraction, its quaint ways enforcing 
attention. 
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Current Events 

BY RAJDUARI. 


IVTEKXECIXE HOSTILITIES IN TETE ItALKAXS. 

NQUESTIONABLY the outstanding fe.ituro 
VL 4 of European politics during the last four 
weeks has been the intci necine hostilities 
among the new militant powers which have 
sprung up since the end of the recent Turko- 
Balkan war. Bulgaria blew its loudest trumpet 
blast calling all Em ope to behold its triumph 
o\er the hereditary foe. It boasted of its military 
miracles, and proudly wore the feather of victory 
in its cap. Intoxicated with its unexpected win 
over tliowai like Ottoman, the veteran with hund- 
reds of battle scars on his visage during the Inst 
five hundred years, it began to swagger inordi- 
nately and stalk on his new stage with all tho 
boast of a N.apolean ' Europe calmly viewed tins 
new acting of the Tsar Ferdinand in his role of 
the Great deliverer of tho Balkan population from 
the oppression and atrocity of the ferocious Turk. 
She tolerated all this theatric display in view of 
the good woik it had accomplished. Tsar Feuli- 
nand attached to himself the gientest militaiy im- 
portance and swaggered in the best stjle of tho 
swashbuckler. In his arrogance he defied tho 
Serb and the Greek and even lepudiated the 
solemn treaty concluded ante Mlum foi the divi- 
sion of tho spoils of the war. He wanted to have 
almost the whole of the Balkan territory for 

himself. Indeed ho boastfully claimed its hege- 
mony and sniffed most contemptuously at the two 
states which had been not a little instrumental in 
the emancipation of Macedonia. But the stal- 
wart Serb and the hot-headed Hellenes could not 
tolerate such a swagger, and certainly could not. 
allow the Bulgar to absorb the lion part of tho 
conquest for himself. The game on the face of 
,t was to possess himself of the Balkan ovster and 
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leave the shell merely to the Serb and the Greek 
as if they were of no account and altogether neg- 
ligible in the now role he lnd assumed. Of course, . 
it was overmuch for those two to bear. Many’ 
were the friendly warnings at first against this 
policy of aggrandisement. The cry of “ Hands 
oft' ” was raised but the infatuated Tsar did not 
care to listen to it e\en for a moment. Sheer 
sense of self-respect and the keen instinct of self- 
preservation prompted Servia and Greece no 
longer to allow him to ltave everything hie own 
way. The Bilkan cake must be fairly divided. 

So they joined hands in view of self-defence and 
self-presen ation to wage open war after a final 
warning. The result has been that the god of 
the battles lias completely forsaken the Bulgar. 
He has been punished for his arrogance, 
insolence, and daylight piracy. Exhausted though 
Servia and Greece were by their bold warfare 
against the Ottoman, harassed in many a way, 
and embarrassed by the want of the sinews of 
war, they went forward, with the greatest eclat, 
to meet their new foe and late friend ' The god 
of the battles threw oft' his allegiance to the Bul- 
gar and transferred it with justice to the Serb 
and tho Greek. The cause of righteousness has 
triumphed. Tsar Ferdinand has been made to 
realise that might is not right, but the might 
resistless of righteousness has at last triumphed. 
Of course, Rumania which had been benevolently 
neutral throughout the late belligerency, embraced 
the golden opportunity to seek compensation for 
its neutrality. Its army was fresh and full of 
vigour. It was ready for a rush and a dash with 
its next-door neighbour who had all tho while 
counted on the support of the White Tsar who 
had despoiled it, without conscience, of Bessarabia 
awarded to it by the Berlin Treaty. Rumania 
got its opportunity to dash both the little Tsar 
and the great Tsar, and happily it has succesfully 
played all its canls. The trump one is still in 
reserve and it nil! know how to use it at the 
73 


right psychological hour. But Rumania’s atti- 
tude and action liavo been a Godsend to Servia 
and Greece. And this new trinity of the Balkans 
lias boldly confronted the whilom lord who 
had in vain imagined that tho dominions of tho 
Ottoman were at his feet ! As retributive jus- 
tice decreed, he finds himself to-day, as wo write, 
at the mercy of that new trinity. Appeal Mist- 
ria CortUani to his great patron has failed. Tsar 
Ferdinand, hemmed in on all sides by tho oppos- 
ing forces of Servia, Greece and Bulgaria, finds 
himself in an ertremely tight place, a place so tight 
th it his Queen, seeing that all will he lost, has made 
a piteous appeal to “Carmen Sylvia,” she of Ruma- 
nia, to save them from the awful situation. Never 
was a ruler so hopelessly placed in a corner as 
Tsar Ferdinand. lie sowed the wind and is now 
reaping tho whirlwind. Whether the whirlwind 
will be allayed by the assistance of the Great 
Powers, they of the European Concert, remains to 
be seen. As wo write, the hour seems most criti- 
cal for the Bulgar. He has bitterly realised the 
moral of tho time-worn adage of the slip bet- 
ween the cupnnd the lip. The nations whom he 
defied and treated with arrogance Lave him 
now in their grip. The lion has been bearded, 
literally, in his own den, for the three Allies have 
so distributed themselves that they can con- 
centrate their forces in a trice on Sofia from which 
they are only 20 miles distant 1 The situation is 
tragic in all its thrilling incidents. We shall see 
in a week what is the outcome of that tragedy. 
Never, perhaps, in recent European history has a 
victor been so soon brought to bay by the very 
humble men whom he scoffed and jeered and 
laughed to scorn as chaff before his own wind 
TUB POWERS. 

Meanwhile the Powers are calmly viewing tho 
situation waiting for that inevitable hour when 
they must intervene and once for all settle the 
destiny of the Near East. By a strange irony of 
fat©, the Eastern question which has loomed 
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before Europe for over a century is solving itself. 
The historian will have to narrate the events now 
occurring before our very eyes as a most thrilling 
chapter of the annals of Eastern Europe at the 
opening of the twentieth centnry. The Turk is 
as good ns driven out bag and baggage from the 
Bosphorus. The old Balkans are entirely disinte- 
grated and a new Balkan is rearing its head, full of 
portents and anxieties for the Western powers as 
to the so-called “ balance.” Unexpectedly ft new 
warlike nation has risen on the stepping stone of 
its dead-self and come to the front unaided. It 
has by its own unassisted valour in the field, with 
but miserable resources, shown o5 what iron Stuff 
it is made, and what long-suppressed patriotism 
could achieve when forced to at a critical hour ' 
The Ottoman may try, in the present scramble 
for territory, to regain Adrianople at the least. 
But it is to be feared that the attempt is hopeless 
and will alienate whatever little sympathy that re- 
mains for him with Christendom. Soitisto be hoped 
that Turkey will remain within the limit prescribed 
by the London Treaty unless slie is conscious of 
the strength of the giant refreshed to win back all 
she lately lost without Europe being dismayed at 
the new turn of events. But that is a most un- 
likely occurrence though one to stagger huma- 
nity if it were to bo nn accomplished fact. Alba- 
nia is destined to be autonomous under some 
ruler who will rigidly sustain the neutrality of 
* interests which the great Powers are intent upon 
preserving. Tliat Servia will allowed a fair 
access to the sea goes without saying, while 
Greece becomes the dominant power at Salonika 
and the surrounding districts and Rumania, of 
course, will realise the dream of years, the dream it 
has dreamed since the Treaty of Berlin. Russia may 
look askance at this powerful monarchy which »s 
certain to keep her in check but she cannot exer- 
cise any influence in this respect. Italy may not 
like that the Hellenic influence in the -fEgean 
should predominate but it is inevitable and she 


must acquiesce, seeing that she is now the undis- 
puted master of Tripoli which overlooks the 
iEgean . Austria may groan but the groan, will be 
impotent, Germany, of course, can only rcjoico 
that Rumania, governed by ft Hohenzollern 
is to emerge a greater Power from the strife than 
before and nn ally of great strength in certain 
eventualities .against the Northern Colossus. 
Verily, the map of Europe in the near East is 
changing and further changes nre certain to follow 
when the aged ruler of Austria Hungary has pass- 
ed away. Europe may liavo Peace for a time hut 
it will be like the slumbering of the army in tilt* 
field, of battle. Rut events, in the womb of tune 
need not bo forecast. 

tiie AXGLO-rnExcn entente. 

It is a matter of rejoicing that the recent 
friendly visit of a most enthusiastic and demon- 
strative character by the President of the great 
French Republic has distinctly forged a fresh link 
of cordiality between the Gaul and the Briton. 
No former President has evoked on his visit to 
London such a genuine spirit of friendliness among 
the English and tlio French alike. It was more 
than ft personal visit. It was n visit of diplomacy 
too in high affairs of Europe. The entente cordmle 
lias received a fresh impetus of a more lasting 
character. In Mon. Poincare Franco has had the 
best President suited for the hour. There is 
every chance that through France, England will 
have better relations with Russia, though the con- 
duct and nttitudo of that Power in the matter of 
helpless Persia is a sore point with the British 
nation. The recent Jubilee of the German Em- 
peror lias, it is gratifying to notice, also brought 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Teuton nearer each other 
in friendliness which, it is to be hoped, will bo 
maintained. There has decidedly been n marked 
improvement in German manners since what it 
was twelve months ago. The Navy fever is sub- 
riding and we hope to see both will shake it off 
completely for their own good nnd lasting friend. 
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ship. More than politics the economics of Ger- 
many must prompt her to seek that friendship. 

AFFAIRS IN ENGLAND. 

The King has toured through some of the most 
important industrial centres and both the King 
and Queen arc winning greater and greater popu- 
larity at the hands of the democracy. 

Ulster is still on tho war path. Whether it bo 
bluff or all seriousness, there can be no doubt that 
the eventual passing of the Home Rule ns the law 
of the land is certain to teach it a lesson. Of course, 
tho Lords have rejected the Bill for the second 
time. But the Liberals will not dissolve Parlia- 
ment, which has yet two more years of constitutional 
existence, till they have put the Bill on the Statute 
Book. That will be the triumph of Liberalism, 
and we at least should be rejoiced when Homo 
Rule for Ireland is an accomplished fact. 

Tho two Royal Commissions are dragging their 
slow length along. What miracles of reform they 
will produce and dazzle us with, remains tobeseen. 
The Currency Commission is at work. Its consti- 
tuent elements inspire no confidence. It seems 
that eventually they will register the foregone 
conclusion of the Secretary of State touching the 
establishment of a Central State Bank with its 
head office, in all probability, in London. The 
Public Service Commission i-. 1 ibouring ut pleas- 
ing both the dose monopolists and Indians. It is a 
task beyond tlieir humdrum capacity and it may 
be a problem whether Indians at least will go back- 
ward or forward. In all probability concessions 
will be given with one hand to be neutralised 
by dark and devious ways by the other hand. Wo 
shall see. 

T0E MIDDLE EAST. 

The condition of Persia is most deplorable. It 
is drifting from bad to worse ; and in nil-well in- 
formed quarters the idea is fast gaining ground 
that eventually, w hen left to its own fate, there 
will be a protectorate of Russia in the North, while 
the South will be left to the tender mercy of any 


adventurous Power, since Sir Edward Grey seems 
to be absolutely apathetic to Persia's fate in sjute 
of the serious British interests involved. All 
that lias been said about the imbecility and woreo 
of that Foreign Minister so far as Persia is con- 
cerned is, wo see now, also the opinion of many 
a non-political, non-partisan and independent jour- 
nal like tho Economist. In the issue of 28 June 
of that journal there is a most well-informed and 
thoughtful article headed the “ Pei-siajj Chaos” 
which we commend to every student of Eastern 
politics. He will get a clear notion of the exist- 
ing situation and what may be the destiny of 
Persia in the near future. Its text is the recent 
Persian Blue Book, » dolorous reading which 
makes one’s heart sick ns one tries to realise tho 
tangled skein of tho story as spun out by tho 
adroit official who has edited the papeis. But 
we shall just quote one or two sentences. The 
position of tho Persians is desperate. But what 
is the Foreign Office about ? Says our contempo- 
rary : ,l Wo have uevei concealed our opinion 
that the British Foreign Office has in many res- 
pects shown culpable weakness in dealing with 
the Peisian question ; and this weakness must 
be held in no small degree responsible for the pre- 
sent pitiful tragedy. The avowed object of the 
Anglo- Russian Convention, namely, to maintain 
the integrity of Persia and establish the authority 
of the Persian Government has been honoured 
more in the breach than in the observance. The 
decay of Persia is in itself a blot upon our foreign 
policy, but from the purely British point of view 
there is more than that ut stake. The first im- 
mediate necessity for Persia is the restoration 
of law and order, and for this object tho chief 
requisite is (os it has been all long) the strerng 
united support, both moral and financial, of the 
Persian Government by Russia and Great Britain 
according to the spirit of the Convention. Persia 
needs a strong man firmly suppoited. The 
likelihood must bo faced that in adopting any 
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strong policy for the regeneration of Persia Sir 
Edward Grey will be met with the powerful opposi- 
tion of St. Fetersbrugh. Hut Government has 
interests in the Middle East of which she cannot 
afford to bo oblivious.” There is much to be 
understood beta een the lines of the extract quot- 
ed. If Persia is dying it is, we are convinced* 
entirely owing to the culpable pusillanimity of 
the British Foreign Minister. A fulldress de- 
bate of the type once threatened on Lord Ciomei’s 
administration of Egypt is imperative to make 
Sir Eduard Grey shake off the grip of the Russian 
Bear and go forward like the true Britisher to 
preserve the ancient Kingdom of Peisia. 

THE PAR EAST. 

Affairs in China are again embarrassed. The 
Republic is threatened with another coup c h elat 
which is being contemplated by the Governor- 
Genernl of Southern China of which Canton is the 
capital. That viceroy [has never fully lecognised 
the Presidentship of Yuan Shi Kai and no doubt 
tho many masterful ways in which the First 
President of tho Chinese Republic is driving the 
Southerners lias irritated them. They me now 
in open revolt for the mastery of China. One 
need not be surprised that the Soutbei nets, who 
are most popular in China, gain tho ascendency 
But whoever is predominant, it is a matter of 
regret that China cannot bo fully quiescent for 
some months. Tho internecine strife may go on 
for two or three years, success being alternately 
achieved by tho two antagonistic factions. Trade 
meanwhile is paralysed and the international world 
of commerce greatly disadvantaged. Taking 
advantage of this position of China it is said that 
Russia and Japan, each in its ow n way, is fo- 
menting fresh troubles and making impossible 
demands, while outwardly declaring amity and 
good will. The worst enemies of China are Japan 
and Russia who in their hearts wish thecountrv 
to be crushed. 


AN ANGLO INDIAN’S NOTEBOOK. 

BY “ VATES." 




,, ‘■jnftELL what do you think of it ? ” asked 
Lord Rosebery of his followers on one 
occasion, speaking (I think) of a contri- 
bution by Mr. Balfour to the Tariff Reform con- 
troveisy. I am inclined to ask my readeis the 
same question about the grotesque iepoit that has 
been put forth by the Delhi Town- Planners. 
Have you evei read anything moie inflated and 
forced i Have our rulers, like the town-plan- 
neis, cast prosaic facts to tLe winds, nnd aie they 
really contemplating the running up of vast build- 
ings and the laying out of a new capital regard- 
le*. ol expense foi the benefit o f unofficial p 0 p„. 
lution which, ns one pspor pots it, could eesily u> 
accomu.od.ited in n single Gulcuttn hotel ! M a d 
the exercise of iiictponsllde power tends to 
.nuke men, it is euiely inconceiinble tlmtso wick, 
ed I, w.iste of public money can ho co„tcni P l.,ted 
byOiu Indian Government, 01 tolerated by its 
nnwtcs nt the India Office. Whether the Gov- 
ernment was m w.,s not well-advised f,„„, „ 
,-,l,t, ra l or w business point of view i» withdraw, 
.ng to Delhi is a mutter ns to which opinions 
legitimately differ, hut sn.cly there is ' 

ho cud lor the wnnton U, rowing „u„y ^ 
money of n poor count.y like India in 

tnvagance of this kiifd, The Government of 

Indri seems I, no m„de „ llt it 

donbtles, cull it. mind to setup its pinchbeck 
rapiul on the s.to of tho gmveyn.d of „ n „ lnv 
dynnsties, nnd the Indus Offi.e seems to In,™ 
solved to leave every tiling to the 
of India. DouUW tliCio tw o 
commit tl,e country to this si.sn.cfi,! T/’ 

:r i,. c,„o.e, b,;,rr<::t’r: 

Vith impunity. Sooneror Inter the men who Vre 
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responsible fer this gigantic wrong will repent it 
in sackcloth anti ashes, if they aro not nlready 
beginning to do so. 

FOOLS RUSniSG IN' 

*WJut the Government of India is capable of 
under the present regime, was startlingly mani- 
fested the other day, when it made its egregious 
onslaught upon three lecturers under the Cal- 
cutta University. Readers of tlio Indian Review 
have doubtless acquainted themselves with the 
circumstances of this extraordinary attempt to 
penalise all agitation, political or otherwise, and 
how wofully, not to say ludricously, it has mi&sed 
fire. What Government that was in touch with 
affairs would have exposed itself to so much ridi- 
cule and the prospeet of such abject failure as now 
confront the Supreme Government in this matter? 
They have not even succeeded in browbeating 
the University, and so fat from putting down 
the three lecturers they have only succeeded in 
elevating them to a position not unlike that occu- 
pied by the seven Bishops on the occasion of their 
histoiic disagreement with James II. As for the 
"atmosphere of puie study ", which the Govern 
laent of Iudiapiofessed to be so anxious to secure 
that has vanished utterly. Public meetings have 
been held and are to be held, culminating in « 
grand indignation meeting at the Town Hall on 
the 21st. Meanwhile the legality of the Govern- 
ment’s action is to be tested in the law courts 
and the Government will be lucky if it is not 
cast in heavy d images t 

The abortive attempt to penalise the Ahrita 
Bazar Fatrika for contempt is another case in 
which the Government (Bengal this time) has 
allowed its zeal fovasseiting its authoiity to out- 
run its discretion, and the result has been ns it was 
bound to be, utter failure and discredit. When 
will Governments learn that the only way in 
which to deal with case* in which it is held up to 
reprobation is to govern so well and wisely as to 
“sijenpe envious toDgues’’? 


Lord Svdexiiaji. 

I do not consider that Lord Sydenham, the 
ex-Govemor of Bombay, is adding to his repu- 
tation as an authoiity upon Indian a flail s, by the 
speeches he is making in England. Dining his 
incumbency of the Bombay Governorship it 
seemed to many shrewd observ'd s that he was 
eminently enlightened and sympathetic. How is 
it, then, that the moment his back is turned 
upon India he disenids nil these traditions and 
comes out ns a frank reactionary, who is prepared 
to maintain that the I. C. S. knows much better 
than the people themselves what is good for them 
anil considers that the authorities in India will 
be thoroughly justified in ignoring all pretests 
against their policy whatever it may be, and in 
carrying out "hatevei measures they please? 
That is the gist of most of his [recent speeches. 
On the top of this we have * Bombay paper 
declaring that ns n matter of fact Lord Syden- 
ham's career as Governor of the Western Presi- 
dency was not so very successful after all ! Are 
we to be allow ed to keep none of our illusion's ? 

Simla Frivolities. 

The old, old question — should tho Government 

of India retire to Simla during the hot months ? 

is once more being agitated by the Calcutta press. 
Although on the surface it appeal's to bo only one 
aspect of the perennial feud between Simla and 
Calcutta— aggravated by the removal of the capi- 
tal to Delhi— it raises a much wider question, 
viz . — should any Government migrate in a 
body to the hills during the hot Weather 
and rains, as all the Governments do ? And 
the answer — the only possible answer, surely 
is “ no What businessman could possibly 
conduct his business from Simla, Darjeeling or 
Ooty ? And the business of Government is or is 
understood to be much more difficult and compli- 
cated than any more commercial pursuit. The 
contention that the officials are able to work 
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better because they are in a cooler climate is so 
palpably absuid as to hardly deserve notice, but 
it may be pointed out that in the fust place any 
increased power of work which may be confened 
upon them by residence in a hill station is moie 
tlian offset by their remoteness fiom the condi- 
tions under which the people of India live and 
suffer ; and secondly, that, as is notorious, the 
withdrawal of the Governments to the hills at- 
tracts to the hill stations a ctew of frivolous and 
dissipated men and women whoso utter irresponsi- 
bility has a strong tendency to spoil the woikeis’ 
power of woik, and whose moral charactei brings 
the whole system into disiepute. All this lias 
been pointed out again and again, and theie is 
leally no answer to it. The various Governments, 
led by the Government of India, emulate each 
other in the biazcn disregard for expenso and 
public opinion with which they elaborate and pei- 
potuato their enjoyable and indefensible waste of 
the greater part of the year. And they will conti- 
nue to do so unless a miniclo happens, and India 
receives n Viceroy strong enough und honest 
enough to stop it. In the meantime, as one looks 
on at the revels of tie vaiious hill capitals it is 
difficult not to 1 ecall the w ords of the pi ophecy of 
the founder of Clmstiunity as to tlie Day of 
Judgment: “As in the days that weie before 
the ilood they were eating und drinking, marry- 
ing and giving in mairuge, until the day that 
Noah entered into the aik and knew not until the 
Bood came and took them an away.” When the 
day of crisis arrives in India I venture to predict 
that it will come upon the hill captains and grass 
widow-sand the Governments which have descend- 
ed to their level, like the ciack of doom. 


ALL ABOUT DELHI.— Yfith to Dlu.tr.tm. 
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Vishavriksha. (or The Poison Tree by Mrs. T. K. 

Krishna. Menon.) Price lie. One, The Barata. 

rtfasawi Press, Trichur. 

“ Vishaviiksha ” is a Malayalam rendering of 
Mrs. Knight’s translation of a novel wiitten by 
Mr. Bankim Chandra Chatterji, the great Bengali 
novelist. The story is exquisitely woven and is 
full of practical instiuction. The chief 
interest of the plot centres in the character of 
Sumukhi, the loving and obedient wife of Nugen- 
di-a, the rich landlord of Govindapumm. Her 
pure tendei ness hei noble dignity, her strong 
personality, hei peiseuition of her unwoithy base- 
band, hei magnanimity towaids him, her sympa- 

tliy with her rival, her admirable resignation, her 
Wanderings, hei apparent death, her recovery and 
happy return to the embrace of her self-con- 
victed husband— all these are beautifully described 
in the story, set off to advantage by tho incidents 
of ths life of poor Kundanandini— fonneily the 
ward and latte, ly the rival, of Sumukhi-aa un- 
foi Innate woman whose tragic end sends a thrill 
into the heai t of the reader. Kamala, with her 
graceful sympathies, Iliramba with her inimitable 
wickedness nnd Devandra Bibu, tho love smitten 

Zemindar with his reductive arts are character* 

who play an important part in the development 
of the plot. 


airs. lYirmna 


aienon nos executed her woik so 
successfully that one tin sauccly regaid it „ s „ 
translation. Tho story told in her evords h.s« 
doubled™ .bout it. Her diction is .in,,,,. anil 
elegant, and she has been happy tustaini ^ 
(uthob of tlie etoiy throughout by „ PP „ pri .te 
ear.™,.,,.. On the w hole, “ Vishavriksh, i, . 
*“ Ueh.esen.ent, and „ congratulate ^ 
vrrter on the succors of her litoraty pursuits 
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The Ayurvedic System of Medicine. By 
Dr. Sumant, R. Mehta, of the Mctoria University, 
Manchester. Printed by T. P. Thacker at the 
Prttja Rhandu Printing ITorAs, Ahmedabad. 
Though only a pamphlet, it is fall of informa- 
tion which needs to bo studied and worked out by 
those interested in the advancement of the Ayur- 
vedic system. It will certainly awaken many 
who are slumbering in dull apathy to all that is 
Indian in this branch of science, but who would 
unqnestioningly submit themselves to alien sys- 
tems of treatment of whose history they may 
know nothing. The brochure gives a comprehen- 
sive survey of tho Ayurvedic system, the exposi- 
tion of which by the author shows how ancient 
and how self-sufficient the system had been in 
times gone by nod how with certain adaptations 
the system could once again be made popular in 
this country. Mr. 8. B. Mehta has rendered 
patriotic sendee to his community and country by 
publishing this brochure as a result of his research. 
•‘Theosophy and the Theosophical So- 
ciety" by Annie Decant. Theosophical Publish- 
ing House, Adyar. 

This volume contains four lectures deliver- 
edatthe37th Annual Convention of theTheo«ophi- 
ral Society held at Adyar during the closing week 
of December last year by Mrs. Annie Bezant. 
The lectures give the aims nnd objects of the 
Theosophical Society nnd of the non-sectarian 
character of the Universal religion which it has 
been seeking to'propagate, to put an end to the 
conflict of religions. 

The four Noble Truths x— Theosophical Pub- 
lishing House, Adyar.) 

This is a neatly got up pamphlet containing 
a short sketch of the life of Buddha and the 
quintessence of his teaching, how ho first found 
that there was ill, how he laid bare the source of 
that ill, how he proclaimed that there was a bear- 
ing of that ill, to be compassed by the drying up 
of its Rourco and how he declared the means 
whereby all ill might be brought to an utter end. 


The V/orks of Madhvachariar . — Tatparya 
Chandrika. T. R. Krishn acha ri ctr, Madh wa Vilas 
Rook j D epot, Kumbakonam. 

Mmlhva, the famous exponent of the Dwnifa 
philosophy was a great dialectician and in his time 
did much propagandist work. As in the case of 
the other groat religious reformers of the 
South he had also had to write numerous works 
criticising rival faiths and establishing the doc- 
trines of his own School. There are numerous 
works both eindite and scholarly from his pen. 
The«e have been published by Mr. T. Krishnachariar, 
Madliva Vilas, Kumbakonam who has spared 
neither money nor time in making available to tho 
members of his community nil tho standard works 
of their great Guru. 

Tatparya Chandrika is one of the many rare 
and valuable philosophical works of special inter- 
est to Madwns It is a commentary of the Tat- 
vapralasika, which itself is a well-known com- 
mentary of the Madhva School on Sutra Bnshjn. 
Thus, the Chandrika deals with philosophical pro- 
blems covered by the Vedanta Sutras of Sri 
Badarayana Tatparya Chandrika is a work 
written in refutation of Bliamati, the commen- 
tary on the Bashya of Sri Sankaracharya. Vya- 
saraja, the author of the work has brought to 
bear on his undertaking, critical skill nnd scholar- 
ship for which he was justly known among his 
contemporaries nnd the works ought, therefore, 
to prove of special interest to tho followers of 
Madhwachaiya. 

Pvolegemena to a Religious Philosophy. 
Rif Professor T. L. Vasicani, M. A., * Xet cs 
Press, Lahore . 

This is an address delivered at the "World Con- 
gress of Religions at Berlin in August 1910, by a 
distinguished member of the order of the New 
Dispensation, a section of the Brahmo Samaj. The 
address is the message of the Brahmo Samaj to 
seekers after Truth and points out how the new 
movement is admirably suited to modern needs, 
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The Victorian Age in Literature. % 

G. K. Chesterton { Home University Library of 
Modem Knowledge — TTtllMms and X or gate, 
London. Cloth ll~ net, Leather 2/C net.) 

The volume before ns denis with the very vast 
but immensely interesting subject of the Victo- 
rian Again Literature and is from the j,en of Mr. 

0. K. Chesterton, whose very name is a sufficient 
guarantee for interest in presentation and origi- 
nality in tieatment. As if to warn tho readers 
of the sudden surprises of Mr. Chesterton’s 
opinions and views eo perverse to all current cri- 
ticisms of life and letters, tho editors add a note 
explaining that this book is not put forward ns 
an authoritath e history of Victorian Literature, 
but is a free and personal statement of views and 
impressions about the Rignificanoo of Victorian 
Literature made by Mr. Chcstci ton at their ex- 
press invitation. 

Perhaps this note is neccssaiy, for only too 
many volumes are written on tho test book lines, 
being crammed with dates and figures and no- 
thing eho. But hnppily the volume before us is 
quito different. It is an amazingly comprehen- 
sive volume. It deals in a masterly way with all 
the mighty movements that have taken place in 
literature during the timo when the good Victoria 
was on the thi one. It covers a period of over 
three score years which lm o been some of the 
most productive decades in the literary history of 
England. The “ mighty Victorians” march px K t 
us in a glorious procession. First come there 
tluit strove towards the Victorian compromise 
next those that actually woiked it out : and Lastly 
those that contributed towards the break-up. 

The Victorian novelists occupy an important 
place in the history of the Victorian literature. 
For what the drama has been to tho Elizabethans, 
the novel is to the Victorians. E\en poetry takes 
a second rank when its development during the 
cour-e of the 19th century is compared with the 
, development of the novel. The novel has come 


to be the main literary vehicle, the chief instru- 
ment of interpreting the human heart Its scope 
has increased with the industrial, commercial and 
imperial expansion. Even the poets could not 
help being carried away by the spirit of the time, 
Tennyson, Mrs. Browning and R. Browning have 
written novels, hut in verse. As Mr. Chesterton 
himself put it : 

“ He (Browning) concentrated on the special 
souls of men ■ seeking God in a series of private 
interviews. Hence Browning great ns he is, i& 
rather one of tho Victorian novelists than wholly 
of the Victorian poets.” 

Ilewco full chapter is devoted to tho Vic- 
torian novelists and the list is a pretty long one, 
beginning with the Brontes and George Eliot, 
Dickens and Thackeray and closing with Thomas 
Hardy and George Meredith. “The key of this 
new form of art, which wo call fiction,” says Mr, 
Chesterton, “ is eym/xil/iy." 

Next we pass on to the Victorian poets. “They 
were lame giants , tho stiongest of them walked 
on one leg a little shorter than tho other. ... Ho 
was at once a giant and a dwarf. When lie has 
l»een sweeping the sky in circles infinitely great, 
ho suddenly shrivels into something indescribably 
small. There ha moment when Carlyle turns 
suddenly from a high creative* mystic to a common 
Calvinist. There are moments when Georgo 
Eliot turns from a prophetess into a governess. 
There are al-o moments when Buskin turns into 
a governess, without even the excuse of sex. But 
in all these cases the alteration comes as a tiling 
quito abrupt and unreasonable. We do not fee! 
this acute angle anywhere in Homer or in Virgil, 
or in Chaucer or in Shakespeare or in Dryden. 

Such things as they knew they knew. But wo 

ilo most frequently feel, »itl, the Victorians tint 
tlie very tntno. of tile number of things they 
know," illustrates the abrupt nhyss of the things 
they .lo not lenow. Tlustin.l of “od.l provincialism,” 
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then, is the besetting sin of the Victorian poets. 
Tennyson, for instance, “tried to have the Universal 
balance of all the ideas at which the great Roman 
(Virgil) had aimed: but he had not got hold of all 
the ideas to balance. Hence hU work was not a 
balance of truths, like the Universe'. It was n 
balance of whims like the British Constitution.” 
Browning i> “ the Englishman taking himself 
wilfully, following his nose like n bnll-dog, going 
by hi* own likes and dislikes." Tennyson was 
first and last a lyric poet, being at bis best when 
shortest : he could not keep' “ priggislmess " out 
of long poems. Much of w hat Mr. Chesterton 
has to say of Browning is quite sensible and 
appreciative of the great poet. The two charges 
that are brought against the poet, of contempt for. 
form and perverse pi id* in obscurity, bo repudi- 
ates with disdain. “ Almost every poem of 
Browning,” he says, “ especially the shortest and 
most successful ones, was moulded in some special 
style, generally grotesque, but invariably delibo- 
nite. In most cases whenever he wrote a new 
song he wrote a new kind of song. The new lync 
is not only of a different metre, but of « different 
shape.” The various metres and manners do suit 
the various poems in which they nre employed. 
Browning then was not 11 chaotic.” The author 
of “ Aurora Leigh,” “ the Sea-engle of English 
feather,” ns Swinborne called her is next taken up, 
whose merit V\y in the strength of the phrase and 
powerful concentration. Swinburne and Ros- 
setti, Edward Fitzgerald and Dr. Morris bring up 
the rear. 

The fourth" and the last ch ipter of the book 
deals with tho break-up of the Victorian compro- 
mise, Robert Louis Ste\enson and Rudynnl Kip- 
ling finding their place here. Tlio closing passage 
of the book runs as follows: — “ Of what will now 
be the future of so separate and almost secretive 
an adventure of the English, the present writer 
will not permit himself, even for nn instant to 
■prophesy. The Victorian Age made one or two 
v 74 


mistakes but they were mistakes that were really 
useful; that is, mistakes that Avere really mis- 
taken. They thought that commerce outside a 
country must extend peace : it has certainly often 
extended war. They thought that commerce in- 
side a country must certainly pi omoto prosperity; 
it has 1 irgoly promoted poverty. But for them 
these were experiments ; for us they ought to be 
lessons. If teg continue the capitalist use of tho 
populace— if ice continue the capitalist uso of ex- 
ternal arras, it will lie heavy on the living. The 
dishonour will not be on the dead.” 

Tho Victorian Age in Literature is an extra- 
ordinarily vivid, stimulating and freshly written 
book each page of which is as suggestive ns it is 
interesting It is a brilliant review, ns the editois 
themselves remark, of the Victorian compromise, 
its grind products, especially in fiction and poetry 
and its ultimate breakdown. A careful study of 
the book wifi be move than amply rewarded. 

The Vedas made easy or a Literal English 

Translation of the Four Vedas; IUj 

Durga rrasnd, Editor, “ Uarbinger," Lahore. 

An eminent Sanskrit scholar of Lahore is 
bringing out a literal English translation of the 
Vedas with the Sanskrit text, explanatory notes 
and summary of each hymn. The first volume of 
the series (Chapter I of the Rig Veda) discloses 
that the translation is true to the original and 
that the author lias successfully endeavoured to « 
bring home to the lay mind the true import of 
the Vedic texts by means of scholarly notes. 
Great pains have been taken to sraoothen the path 
of tho student for an easy understanding of the 
inner meaning of tho Vedas and one having even 
an elementary knowledge of Sanskrit can use the 
book with advantage. The Alantmnakramaniltt 
or concordance and the index to hymns at the end 
of the volume add to its usefulness. 
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“ Mahotnedi” doubled and a new paper called tho immune from breakdown.’ If the conditions are 


J/i&a lem Hilaiaai was started with a circulation of 
over 3,000 copies. An English weekly called the 
Comrade was also started purely in Mahomedan 
interests. The Herald , the first daily news- 
paper in English published in Eastern Bengal, 
appeared towards tho end of the year. There 
was an increase in the cleavage between the In- 
diari papers in Calcutta such as the Bengalee and 
«(»»rita Bazaar Palrika and the English papers 
such as the “Statesman” and “ Englishman." 
The HiUdmU, as in the previous year, was 
tho most widely re;ul paper, either English 
or vernacular, and had a circulation of 30,000 
copies. Next came the Sulabh Bsmazhar with 
a circulation of 25,000, the Ikutuinali with 
20,000, the Atalonnan with 18,000 and the 
L’rujlishman and Bengalee with 15,000 each. The 
largest circulation enjoyed by any paj>er in Eas- 
tern Bengal was that of the Bisieabarta, a paper 
started during the year, with a circulation of 
12,000 copies, of which 11,000 were taken by 
Government. 

WASTED AS IXDIA7J NEWSPArER PRESS 1'USD. 

The Newspaper Press is one of those Western 
institutions that have been transplanted into 
India. But we are still without its necessary 
adjunct, a Newspaper Press Fund. There is such 
a fund in the United Kingdom, the 50th anniver- 
sary of which was but recently celebrated in Lon- 
don under the Presidency of Prince Arthur of 
Connaught. In the words of tho Prince “the 
Newspaper Press Fund is the only institution of 
its kind which exists solely to relieve in every 
form of distress, literary woikers on the News- 
paper Press, their widows, orphans, and other 
dependent relatives.” In England they are now 
going to provide for even the humbler members 
of the newspaper stifis wjio arc not in the lime- 
light. The Prince rightly described the life of a 
journalist as most trying and one of constant 
stress and strain and 4 even the strongest are not 


so trying in prosperous England they are ten 
times bo in jwor I mill. A well -conceived scheme 
of a Newspaper Pre-s Fund is therefore doubly 
necessary in our country. The salaries of journa- 
lists are small in England and smaller in India. 
A journalist well-nigh advanced in years may Invo 
a sudden physical breakdown ; or lie may lose his 
Bight ; or some such physical accident incajwcitat- 
ing him for further work may overtake him. 
Unable to save anything out of their small sti- 
pends, and without the support of a bonus or a 
pension, what are the journalists to do and how- 
are they to provide against unforeseen contingen- 
cies? A fund subscribed to partly by the jour- 
nalists, partly by the Proprietors and partly by 
the outside public is therefore urgently called for 
in the interests of men wedded to the journalistic 
profession. The value of brain work is pcihaps 
not adequately understood. Even the best genius 
is shuttered or clouded by the absence of the 
necessary minimum of life’s comfort. We have 
often heard a few men responsible for Press 
management say that they cared more for the 
compositors Chan for the writers, because, a single 
advertisement could command scores of applica- 
tions from the latter. These bad ‘ finance minis- 
ters ’ of the Press do not know however that in 
India at least it is difficult to secure even good 
subs' for newspaper work. Be that as it may the 
fact is however undeniable that some sort of 
provision requires to be made on co-operative 
principles in the interest of such men as have 
made journalism their lifework. A journalist in 
the grip of a money-lender is not perhaps an un» 
common sight in Bombay and Calcutta. A second 
class or third class intellect, placed in Favourable 
environment sheds greater light than oven a 
genius, placed in uncongenial atmosphere. And 
who knows the prospering of mediocre intellects 
and the blushing unseen of geniuses in modern 
India may be duo to the freaks of economic cou* * 
ditions . — Indit IV.iI-uA. • 
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IQE LATE MR. LITRE. 

It w with great sorrow that we have to record 
the death of the well-known journalist, Mr. 
James Luke, of Calcutta. He was .practically 
Indian in thought and (sentiment, lie was, long 
connected with the Indian Daily Amcu, and even 
after quitting the profession for a more lucrative 
one, he acted several times as the editor of that 
paper. lie was a tegular contributor to the 
Indian Engineering till the death of it* founder 
Mr. Pat. Doyle with whom he was always 
intimate. HU Pseudonym •* Max" in that ex- 
cellent journal Capital became almost n household 
word Among educated Indians, Mr. Luke was 
72 years of ago nt death and was lending a retired 
life. In 1dm the country has last a thoughtful, 
indciwndent uud level headed journalist. 

SWADESHI BINKIWG. 

13V 

THIS nos. M. De I*. VVKIHJ. 


MMENSK accuimilvtions of unemployed capi- 
tal exist in thU rich division of the JlritMi 
Umpire ; but tlwMl accumulations are not at 
present all used in the best way, that is, in a way 
profitable both to (a) the owners of the capital, 
and (fc) the community nt Jirge. How to remedy 
this defect is a problem w ell worth the attention 
of every pitriotie Indian 

No doubt much gold and niter are hoarded in 
Yn&n, ill one form or other. Y.trn so, the 
hoarding habit la by no m^ans peculiar to Indii. 
The hoarding of money «> quite common in 
England up to the middle of the last century. In 
some parts of franco the janctice still continues 
partly, l«ecvu«> of the french banking system, end 
partly Iwtauve of a general distrust in the powers 
tint be. In Germ tfty a lot of hoarding still 
on; whilst in South Eastern Europv in conse- 
quence of the Ijalkan War, everybody who cm, 
h\S recently been hoarding money. Sen-RIe 


hardheaded America, even, is not above tho habit: 
and whenever there is a financial crisis in the 
United States, —and Mich things arc not un- 
common, — there js generally a disappearance of 
metallic money in diUcient parts of the country. 
At the present moment with no financial crisis in 
sight, the democratic Government of the peace 
loving Yankee hoards or cr £250,000,000 in gold 
— more, it is Mitred, than either militant A’usriu or 
mail JUled Germany. 

If, then, sumc of India's old woild Princes, 
with the customs and tnuhtiuns of centuries be- 
hind them or a few 11111110111 of our haul -working 
Indim pe-isnnts living jierlnps scores of miles 
from n railway, and oven further from a good 
bank, orr in hoarding an unnecessarily laige 
amount of ready cash, they eir ill very good coin* 
jiany. Still, let it be freely' admitted, they do 
err. In Great llritiun communication* have been 
very greatly improved and tho general level of 
knowledge and understanding considerably raised, 
111 tho hut fifty years. So, loo, in tho ' same 
jieriod, iinnumse st tides have been made in the 
business of banking in England. The J M bit of 
hoarding has in con-equenco pnuiuully (lied out ui 
Great Uritain. Here it is that India must jirefit 
by the experience of the United Kingdom. 
Government in India is now tlmroughly reliable 
undatable. Communications are yearly l*;Ing 
improved and extended, whilst education is 
spreading in all directions, ly-t India then hurry 
on with her Linking development. This advance' 
is notr most important and should receiio the 
clorest attention. 

Hie chief bin, 'ness of n modem bank is ; 

(1 ) To t..t. .Imp, of Uit jtoMicV 

(2) To lend to those who are actively eti"n**ed' 
in commerce and natiuu huilding, such capitd nr 
they require ; and 

(3) To tiw.-Itr wtl, fraa « la 

tW,— Iran ou~ dly t, «„otw,_oo,] „„„ 
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country to another a-, economically as possible 
ami with the minimum risk. 

This is business of n kind which the peoples of 
India can carry on successfully ami with a maxi- 
mum of advantage and profit to all concerned. 
The first thing to do is to per&unde every Indian 
who hoards cash in his own house, to deposit it 
with some good shroff or bank who will give him 
a fair rate of interest for liis money. In this 
way the owner of the cash will be relieved of 
anxiety and will receive a regular income from liis 
hoard. The shroffs and banks who accumulate 
these deposits will be able to lend the money to 
all who can produce good security. In this way, 
India’s growing trade and industries will be fruc- 
tified with ample supplies of cheap capital that 
will, in its turn, enable those industries and trades 
to deal with the public in and out of India in 
good products at an economical cost. 

Already spleudid progress lias been achieved. 

1 give below a list of some 6'i'W«sAi banks that 
are doing good work for India. Many of tlieso 
banks are controlled by purely Indian biains, 
whilst somo are conducted by a combination of 
Indian and English (or more probably, Scotch) 
partners. 

(llero follows a list of 46 names.) 

The combined resources of all these banks, — 

‘ from capital, reserves and deposits, must bo very 
great. And more banks are coming into exis- 
tence in India every year. Such developments 
can only hive tho happiest results ; for whilst the 
necessity for hoarding will grow less year by year, 
India’s resources in tliV way of cheap capital will 
become year by year correspondingly greater. 

One word of warning is, perhaps, here advisa- 
ble. With the raising of India's currency system 
to the level of that of Gieat Britain and of all the 
other leading nations in the world, Open, 
free Gold Mints and a lull-valuo gold currency), 
and with the reformation of the India Office’s 


present erratic methods of managing India’s 
fiuancos both of which developments are now well 
in bight, a suggestion has been put forward from 
London — the home of the Empire’s bankers, — 
tliat a new Indian State Bank should now be 
created that would absorb (or amalgamate) thieo 
Presidency Banks, manage India's gold reserves 
and Paper Currency, and affoid to tho Indian 
people greater facilities than they at present enjoy 
by means of tho new Bank’s combined and 
enluged capital. This proposed State Bank, it is 
suggested, should have a branch (or its head- 
quarters ?) in London. In connection with this 
proposal, it is only necessary to point out two 
things. Firstly, the Presidency Banks are 
veiy well able to manage their own business 
without State guidance, or assistance from out- 
side; and secondly, the Government of India aie 
also very well able to manage their Gold Reserves, 
then- Paper Cun ency and their Paper Currency 
Reserve without assistance from London, or any- 
where else. (Indeed, the only serious irregulari- 
ties that have occurred with these Reserves, have 
been perpetrated by the India Office, persumably 
under the advice of intei ested London bankers). 
All which being so, an Indian State Bank with a 
possibility of the strings being pulled from 
London, is not wanted in India’s interests ; nor 
is it in the least likely to find favour with any 
section of well infoimed banking or financial opi- 
nion in this country. 

What India now wants, is jio£ more Banks 
jh£A head quarter* in London, but more Indian 
Banks, created in India; by Indian s, and bringing 
into use some of that Indian money which is at 
present lying hidden away in the country in un- 
productive hoards. Such Swadeshi Banks would 
accustom the public to the use of the best forms 
of metallic and pa per- money, and would, at the 
same time, be able to afford to Indian trade those 
supplies of cheap capital without which Indin'o 
advance mn-t of necessity be considerably handi- 
capped. 
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country to another as economically as possible 
and with the minimum risk. 

This is business of a kind which the peoples of 
India am carry on successfully and with a maxi- 
mum of advantage and profit to all concerned. 
The first thing to do is to persuade every Indian 
who hoards cash in his own house, to deposit it 
with some good shroff or l«nk who will gne him 
a fair rote of interest for Ins money. In this 
way the owner of the cash will be relieved or 
anxiety and will receive a regular income from his 
hoard. Tlie shroffs and banks who accumulate 
these deposits will be able to leud the money to 
all who can produce good security. In this way, 
India’s growing trade end industries will bo fruc- 
tified with ample supplies of cheap capital that 
will, in its turn, enable those industries and trade* 
to deal with' the public in and out of India in 
good products at an economical cost. 

Already splendid progress has been achieved. 

1 give below a list of some UrnuM* banks that 
are doing good w ork for India. Many of these 
banks are controlled by purely Indian bruit* 
whilst some are conducted by a combination of 
Indian and English (or more probably, Scotch) 
partners. 

(Here follows a list of 46 names.) 

The combined resources of all these banks, — 

' from capital, reserves and deposits, must be veiy 
great. And more banks are coming into exis- 
tence in India every year. Such developments 
can only have tho happiest results ; for whilst the 
necessity for hoarding will grow less you- by year, 
India’s resources in tliV way of cheap capital will 
become year by year correspondingly greater. 

One word of warning is, perhaps, here advisa- 
ble. With the raising of India’s currency system 
to the level of that of Great Britain and of nil the 
other Wading nations in the world, (•■«•. Open, 
Free Gold Mints and a full-valuo gold currency), 
and with the reformation of tho India Office’s 


present erratic methods of managing India s 
finances both of which developments are now well 
in sight, a suggestion Ins been put fonvard from 
London — the home of the Empire’s bankers, — 
that a new Indian State Bank should now bo 
created that would absorb (or amalgamate) three 
Presidency Banks, manage India’s gold reserves 
and Paper Currency, and alibi'd to the Indian 
people greater facilities than they at present enjoy 
by means of tho now Bank’s combined and 
enlarged capital. This proposed State Bank, it is 
suggested, should have a branch (or its head- 
quarters ?) in London. In connection with this 
proposal, it is only necessary to point out two 
things. Firstly, the Presidency Banks are 
very well nble to manage their own business 
without State guidance, or assistance from out- 
side, and secondly, the Government of India me 
also very well able to manage their Gold Reserves, 
their Paper Currency and their Paper Currency 
Reserve without assistance from London, or any- 
where else. (Indeed, the only serious irregulari- 
ties that have occurred with these Reserves, have 
been perpetrated by tbe India Office, persamably 
under tbe advice of interested London bankers). 
AH which being so, an Indlm State Bank with a 
possibility of the strings being pulled from 
London, is not wanted in India’s interests; nor 
is it in the least likely to find favour with any 
section of well informed banking or financial opi- 
nion in this country. 

What India now wants, is not more Banks 
head quarters in London , but more Indian 
Banks, created in Indin, by Indiana , and bringing 
into use some of that Indian money which is at 
present lying hidden away in the country in un- 
productive hoards. Such Swadeshi Banks would 
accustom tbe public to tbe use of the best forms 
of metallic and paper-money, and would, at the 
same time, be able to afford to Indian trade those 
supplies of cheap capital without which India’s 
advance must of necessity be considerably handi- 
capped. 
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Diary of the Month, June— July, 1913, 


June 21. The programme of the various 
Scientific Departments under the Government of 
India for 1913*14, which is to he carried out on 
an elaborate scale h.is>bcen published to-day. 

June 22. The Minister for the Colonies in 
Portugal is proposing gradual reductions in the 
State grants for religion in Portuguese India, 
until they are completely abolished. The saving 
thus effected will go directly into the Lisbon 
Treasury. 

June 23. H. E. the Viceroy gave a farewell 
dinner to Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson to night. 

June 24. Genenil Botha to-day announced to 
the Assembly the Governor-General’s assent to 
tho Immigration Bill. It i« officially stated that 
the Bill cornea into operation on the 1st August. 

Juno 25. Mr. Montagu, replying to Sir J. U. 
Iteos in the House of Commons, said tl.e Bill to 
amend tho Indian Companies Act would not bo 
proceeded with in tho Legislative Council till the 

winter. . 

11,0 India Office is arranging to send 
fifty replies of tho portrait of the King in Ins 

Coronation ltobes and Crown to India, for tlio 

High Courts and other public buildings. 

, j ulie i(S Tho Annual Birthday Bulbar of tho 

Chiefs and Sirdara of tho Deccan was held this 

evening at tlio Council Hall, Toomi. 

June 27. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson armed 
in Bombay this afternoon «» routs to England. A 
farewell dinner was given to-night by a gathering 
of the lending citizens of Bombay. 

' Tlio Hobble Sir William Moyer, l.cm, tlio new 
Finance Member, arrived in liomhiy to day. 

, • Ju „ e i 8 A terrible Railway dinstcr occurml 
to-day on the E. I- Railway. A passenger train 
which left Condi, 1 for Sainthia had Its engine and 
come vehicles into the river Salto owing to the 

bridge being washed away by heavy flood m the 

river. 


June 29. It is officially stated that H. U. H. 
the Duke of Connaught has accepted the Gover- 
nor-Generalship of Canada for another year. 

June 30. At the Calcutta High Court to-day 
a Special Beuch, consisting of the Chief Justice, 
Mr. Justice Stephen and Mr. Justice Mookerjee, 
delivered judgment in what is known as the 
Amrita Bazaar P&lritei contempt case. 

This is a rule issued on the application of the 
Advocate-General on behalf of tho Legal Remem- 
brancer of Bengal, calling on Babu Motilnl Ghosc, 
as Editor and Manager, and Tank Kanti Biswas, 
as Printer, reflectively, of the Amrita Rasaar 
P&triln, to show cause why they should not 1 m> 
committed for contempt for publishing a series of 
articles on the Barisal Conspiracy case pending 
before the Additional Magistrate of Barisal. 

The application against Babu Motilnl Glioso 
had been withdrawn by tho Advocate-General 
duiing the hearing of tho rule and it mbs dismiss- 
ed with costs. As regards the application against 
the printer, two joints mcio mainly considered 
by their Lordships, namely, whether tho High 
Court had jtowerto take cognisance or a contempt 
proceeding in its original jurisdiction arising out 
of a matter pending iu a Criminal Court in Bart- 
el, nnd whether the publication of the article 
constitutes contempt. Their Lordsliijw found 
both issues in favour of the lvspondent, and dis- 
missed the application with costs. 

June m The King and Queen received at 
Buckingham Palace to-diy the Ibjab of Narring- 
pur nnd his brother. 

July 1. A message to the Times from Pekin 
btates tint China recently proposed to Great Bri- 
tain that the chests of opium which have areumu- 
Utcd in Chinese ports should be reri.ipH to 
India, or to non-Chinese polls in tlio Far East, 
Chinn’ piyinu the freight. Ore»l Britain !»« now 
declimv! to *° tho refi"* 1 - 1 

• j u]y n. Sir Thomas Raleigh 1 tas resigned from 
the Council of India on grounds of health. 
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July 3. Tlio Government of Iiulia haro iasue*l 
all the reyorta of tl, o lloll.i Tcmn-planning e.rlMtr. 

These include (1) tlio final Heyort on town- 
planning of tho' new ImperUl Capital, (2) the 
Sanitary Keyort on tho northern and southern 
sites (3) a special Ileyort on tho powbility of 
'building the Imperial Capital on the north site, 
and (4) a lleport on the choice of a site for tho 
new Imperial Capital. 

July 1. At the Horrorr Speech Ihry Luncheon 
the Master of Trinity mentioned that he had re- 
ceived a letter from the Viceroy, oho wrote : 
o I hope I may he able to servo ray time". 

The Council of the Bombay Presidency Associa- 
tion has sent telegrams to 11. E. the Viceroy and 
to the Secretary of State protesting against tho 
Indian Immigration Act passed h'y the South 
African Legislature. 

July fi. A meeting of tho Senate of Cal- 
cutta University was held this evening to consider 
, letter of tho Government of India reganling 
the appointment of University lecturers, and 
al-o the letters of three lecturers who had been 
disqualified for taking part in politics. 

July 6. The members of the All India Medi- 

cal Mission to Turkey wero given an “ at homo” 
this evening at the Anjuman-i-Ielam. Speeches 
were made on the good work they had done for 
the Turks. 

July 7. The Government of Rengul have 
addressed n letter to the Registrar, Calcutta 
University regarding the recognition of High 
Schools for tho purpose of presenting candidate-, 
for the Matriculation Evamination of the Uniter- 
sities, 

July 8. In reply to Sir John Rees, with re - 
ference to the grievances of the junior members 
of the Pun jib Commission, Mr. Montagu said 
that n scale of minimum salaries, graduated ac- 
cording to length of service, had been sanctioned 
/or three years, v-ith retrospective effect, from the 
1st October, 1912. “as a temporary measure of 


relief, pending tho Report of the Royal Commis 
won." 

July 9. Lonl Ampthill to-night presided at 
a dinner of welcome, given by the Northbrook 
Society to Loul Sydenham. Lord Ampthill de- 
scribed Lord Sydenham’s Governorship ns one of 
almost une \nm pled achievement, in spite of the 
difficulties encountered. 

July 10. The Bombay Government ha\p 
passed a Resolution on Mr. Gould’s recommenda- 
tions, laying down a definite programme for moml 
instruction in schools. 

In the House of Commons to-day, Mr. Har- 
eonrt informed Mr. Morrell that he was aware 
of the complaints of Indians against the South 
Afucan Immigration Law, and he hoped to hy 
the papers on the table shortly. 

July 11. Tho Inspector-General of Police lias 
issued to his subordinates a circular regarding the 
use of the word “ Swadeshi." 

July 12. A resolution has been issued in the 
(lasrtle of In/lia publishing details of a graut of 
one scholarship annually, tenable in the United 
Kingdom, or, with special sanction, in foreign 
countries, to a domiciled European or Anglo- 
Indian girl or woman. The value of the scholar- 
ship will be £200 a year, and will be granted for 
(1) educational or medical training, (2) domestic 
science, (3) training ns a teacher in modern Euro- 
pean languages, (4) training as a music mistress’, 
(fa) training as an Art teacher and (6) training in 
Kindergarten methods. 

July 1:1. It has been decided to publish an 
interim report of the Indian Currency Commission 
covering the publication of all the evidence and 
documents submitted up to the adjournment of 
the commission on the 6th August. 

July 1 4. At the annual meeting of the Mus- 
lim League n. H. the Aga Khan in the course of 
hia speech SAid that the ideal of self-Govemment 
under the Crown adopted t>y the Central League, 
• pinit commend itself to nil thoughtful men, if it 
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meant many decades of effort towards 'self* 
improvement, social inform, diffusion of education 
and complete amity between the communities ; 
hut if it meant hasty and impulse then the day 
which witnessed the formulation of that ideal 
would be very unfortunate in the country’s an- 
nals. They 'should proceed step by step. The 
development must be social, material, and moral, 
besides political and the motive foi-co must bo 
religious, , ‘ ' 

July 15. The sculptor, Sydney Marsh, has 
completed a bronze statue of Lord Kitchener 
mounted on his charger, for erection in Calcutta. 
The statue, which, with its pedestal, stands 2fitt., 
high, was cast from guns sent from India. 

In reply to a series of question-* put by Mr, 
King in the IIouso of Commons to-day, in con* 
nection with the architecture of the new Delhi 
and the employment of Indian craftsmen, Mr. 
Montagu replied tlmt tho Delhi Committee and 
Architects would be in possession of the recent 
report on Modern Indian Architecture and would 
doubtless carefully consider the utilisation of tho 
services of Indian craftsmen. Lord Crewe did 
not think it necessary to issue instructions in the 
matter, which had already engaged the sympathe- 
tic attention of the Government of India, and 
with regard to Mr. King's questions generally, 
Lord Crowo had pointed out that detailed control 
of tho building of the new Delhi had been entrust- 
ed to, the Government of India. % 

July 10. At a meeting of the Bengal Presi- 
dency Muslim League a Resolution was adopted, 
protesting against the proposal of tho Bombay 
Government to grant a monopoly of the pilgrim 
traffic to the lledjaz to a particular Shipping 
Company, and also the proposal to insist on in- 
tending pilgrims purchasing return tickets. 

Sir Frederick Fryer, presiding at the Annual 
Dinner of the Burma Society,' announced an 
increase in the annual grnnt from the Secretary 
of State by XI 00, on tho under* tand-ing 


that the 'Society, wlyja free to make its own 
arrangements regarding guardianship and edtica* 
tional advice, still remained under the general' 
supervision and control of the Secretary for 
Indian Students. _ * * ' 

July 17. Mi*. G. F. Slums, of tho Indian 
Educational Service, has' 'been offered the Minto 
Chair of Economics at tho Calcutta University, * 

At the Kitting of the Public Services Commis- 
sion to-day Lord Islington intimates that tho ‘ 
Commission would bo pleased if the authorities at 
Cambridge and Oxford would submit suggestions 
for scheme for probationer-.. 

July IB. Before the Public Advice Commis- 
sion to-day, Mi. Neill, Censor of tho Indian 
School nt University College, submitted « rejiort . 
by an inmate (sic. a Committee ?) of the College, • 
stating that they would ho jmepnwl to devise nn 
Honours Course in Indian studies, suitable for 
probationers in the Indian Civil Service, between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty, such course lead- 
ing up to the Honours Degree. 

July 18. Tho Calcutta University Senate de- 
cided to establish a Professorship of Comparative 
Philology. " 

July 20. Tho Raja of .Sand nr (Madras) was 
installed to-day on the t/aiU by tho Political Agent. 

July 21. The Government of Bengal' have 
submitted a scheme for the creation of the Dacca 
University along with draft Bill which ftfl'ord a 
legal Ixisi* for the first residential University in 
India. 

July 22. In reply to Sir John Rock' question 
whether proHdon for two mails to India weekly 
was Wing considered, Mr. Montagu replied that 
the suggestion was not before the Government 
of India. It was impossible to say whether it 
was one that -could advantageously W brought 
to the notice of tlie Postmaster-General. 

July 23. The Government of India have this 
year sanctioned the award of ten State Technical 
Scholarships to ten students for a course 'of A 
training in Europe in Technical subject*. " 1 
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Asoka— The Humanitarian Ruler of India. 

Mrs. Arthur Pell has in the April issue of East 
an<l II traced with remarkable depth of insight 
the evolution of the Gr&at Buddhist Emperor as 
n humanitarian ruler.*. • 

There tvas a period of «I.<u kites* in Atoka’s life 
before 11 1 « glorious dawn eanin-— a gnawing sense 
of crimes done and a heroic resolve to riso on the 
stepping stono of his dead self to higher things. 

In a space of four or five years, Asoka succeeded 
in reversing his previous policy and “ transform- 
ing a military .and Aggressive empire into ft peace- 
ful land,, governed in full accordance with the 
benevolent Dhannn or Buddhist Low of Piety." 

. The yearnings of his soul after the Divine were 
• recorded in his sermons in stones — which contain- 
ed a great mass of hi« .negatiro legist it ion — for 
bidding many tilings which would mar tho soul 
and corrupt the heart of roan. 

The mission that the Buddhist Constantine laid 
on his censors to improve the condition of the weak 
and the suffering is thus described : — 

II is Censor* were instructed to prevent wrongful im- 
prisonment or chastisement to remove 'hinderances out 
of the »>y of those with large famifieB, to minister to 
tbs infirmities of age, to allow tho relatives of condemn- 
ed men access to them, and wneo justiro prevented tho 
commutation of aenteoco of death, to 'do alf that wss 
possible to secure for those doomed, salvation iu the 
next world. 

, If proof were wanted to demonstrate how an 
Indian Emperor 300 years before the advent of 
Jesus realised and sought to spread, tlie gosjiel of 
. humanitari.inism, ono has to turn to the edicts on 
True Clarity and Toleration as also inr the minor 
Itocfc edicts, which are beautiful gems of thought 
clothed in incisive Language. 

What is the enduring worth of Asoka’s. edicts 
may be gathered from tho extracts below : — 

■ It Is in the Citicf* on Tnu C Jutrity find Toleratton 
. ‘dealing with fundamental principles rather than uninj- 
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portiut minutim of practice, that the well-named Priya- 
darsin beat displayed what may be called his grasp of 
ethical truth ; the former being a kind of anticipation of 
the teaching of the Sermon on tho Mount, the latter of 
the amplification of that teaching in certain of the Epis- 
tles of the New Testament. 

Students of religion Iiava tried to make spiri- 
tual capital out of Asok.Vs edicts but tho verdict 
of tho writer on the religious learnings of tho 
humane Emperor is oxpvesspd in tho following 
estimate of Asoka.: — . 

It has been claimed that (ho constant references in 
the Edicts of Asoka to the next world imply hit belief in 
a personal God, but there is absolutely no 'foundation 
for this conclusion, his teaching being In strict accord- 
ance with that of his master, (he Bskyt sage, of which 
ono of the most distinctive features Is its insistence on 
the fact that it is by hia own exertions that mao must 
workout his sal ration, rot with the Aid or strength 
from above 

It is with a sigh of the deepest melancholy that 
ono contemplates the decay of the great empire 
founded by the benevolent patron of Buddhism 
but who ran assert that Asoka’s woik is no more 
and has left no legacy belund ? 

It seemed indeed as it a new ora of peace and good- 
will, not only for men and women, but for ail things 
that have breath, was about to begin in the East. Yet, 
in spite of the brilliant distinctness with which the 
figure of Pryadarsin stands out, and the wide influence 
for good be undoubtedly exercised, the bcantifu! fabric 
of a kingdom, with its roots deep in the hearts of tbe 
governed, founded not in force but on truth and justice, 
melted awsy after bis ilesth as if it had been some magic 
castle of the Grail only to be seen by the pure in heart. 
That Asoka had sons and daughters, can bo historically 
proved, but wbst became of them, aod which of the 
former succeeded him, has never been ascertained, but 
oat of the great Silence that fell on the land he had ruled 
«o long aod so we)! when his inspiring presence was 
removed, his voice still echoes across the ages in words 
as piercing as ever, proving how false is the assertion 
that the dreams of the humanitarian can never fie 
realised. 
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Caste in India. 

Dr. Vincent A. Smith, in the June number of 
£„,( and TTesl discusses the origin end grorvth m 
M, of that meet important and dominant insti- 
tution which colours the ethics o! Hinduism and 

gives it an intensely social rather than religious 
character. As Sir Lofel Griffin remarked, caste 
is A vital principle of Hinduism and descries 
careful and critical ' study :- ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Whit do wo maun V Y ..qqq ctcton, more or 
million pcoplo are peculiar to the 

leas ? Why la such P did the institution conn into 
E»pir«f Ho” *" a '^“ k a 2 l p . lic . ; dan. the good 

future prospocts of the institution. 

Such are some of the questions suggested ky 

tt ‘ono’’miBl.t well start hy asking for a dednition 
of this Portuguese term ‘caste, which ma. 
Indki'out from* tho vest of the glolio. “ Caste may 
PC geneinlty described as the theory and !«*• » 
of hereditary social distinctions earned to the 
cstremost limits anil confirmed hy tha sanctions 

0l ptutois a imigh working definition given hy 

comprehensive definition is 

- “ 

follow* hgund together, snd 

A Caste is a ' b y , r ri»l rule* of it* 

separatod from all °th« «*? ^rity, in t ,,ic 

own cooceri.in« to .ach > 

matter* °* d orly F bT birth. *nd no f*mtiy or 

group ran be one group to 

individual f*n «*'"«*£ J ^ , n csD* totalled of all 
another. Kxpnt-.on from f|]e pnv, ege of 

aocial portion, but Jot a ^ lbe pe r*oo* «rpe»rf *re 

entry to another gr P eT , c »«te of their o« - 

Rtrong enough to wrm , . serious breach 


The popular nustnko consists in translating 
the word 'Varna 1 by caste ; it should he rendered 
by ‘class,’ 'germs' or some such word. Each Varans 
comprised many distinct castes or species o 
human kind. The theory of the Verna was ela- 
borated for the exaltation of the Ilralimin. 
Foreigner, like tho Chinese and Pmaians would 
bo classed as Ksliatriyas. 

It would be interesting to trace the beginnings 
of casta. It is certain that castes mo not 
mentioned in tho early Vedic Literature. If the 
rum-ha Suktn of tho Big Veda speaks of tho 
mythical might of caste, it is a later interpola- 
tion. Ill Magasthanaa* time, the four castes were 
prolahly in existence hut they were not known to 
tbe Greecian historian, Professor Ithys Davids 
balds Unit in Buddlia'a time (500 ll.C.) paste wn» 
•in the making' in tho Gangetic Valley. 01 
castes in the modern sen-, there wore rertmnly 
none in Buddha's limn. 

Caste is a unifying tactnr in India from « o 
sociological stand, mint. It makes the nhclc 
Hindu world kin: 


'3» *SZcS& “rt reW^S'^ 

clsted dogmas of n..v, m inR .nd (31 U.or*Ti,W« 


"•.‘f 1 ;,!.. .a“n, I.«. I. rtghu, de.orilad « 

a nrHlO Brahmses" The Brshmsniesl In.titu* 
••tho Hnd of tn« ,„oei«Ud philosophy »nd dogtnti. 
tion S Hindu Vce*. tribe* 

binds togeth . f A T1 ,t population sepsrrted 

«ssv :ss™:»». P .. P >< P . .< ». .«*•’ 

seek lor analogies, either complete or 
partial to the Hindu U'ste^yrtemj- 


to the Hindu Crete .j.len I are 
rartisl MW .nelcot Tgrp*. Bom*. HrtfW. ‘be 

ou* *nd ®bviOO*f ^^ orn y? n ,md rlfewliere. b«‘ 


strong e , t romo pen.Uy for senou* brencl. of 

Expulsion i* the ceremonial purity, whirii 

the rule* «« Bro enforced by tho pnbl.e 

the bond of the c * . mber ,. Tho families composing » 
opinion of the weinbew. AW of descent from * 
caste m*y or may > J h "Vm*Ucr of f.ct, m*y or may 
common ancestor .“ nd ’ “ in aivido»ls may or »»y mot 
not bo of one stock- c r »p»rticu’ar occupation, 

nu restricted to the P urau I r comp o*ed o! 

Sot ..sere! ••«•» <»• 

?>i»an. «»>T. «!* “ I-rti'ulxe'J revere 

- re.pit l"« oMtity ot ki ”' 


SlSSU - js-fi-yrs txA 

tS'n* mlrnttaunl of the popnl.ljoo I" n ” r ". . 


Tbe Feicrei <«“ d 11 
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caato institution in Indin seems to me to bo duo to tbo 
fact that the most intellectual class of the Indians, who 
became known na Brahmans, were endowed with a keen 
sense of the importance ot ceremonial purity. In that 
respect they resembled the Jews, and it may l>e observed 
In pasting, that the Jewish people afford an excellent 
example of a true caste on a largo scale, with many sub- 
castes. Why any g»»cn people should pay exceptional 
regard to ceremonial purity, we cannot *»y, It is im- 
possible to explsia the variation* of human nature. 

In conclusion, the writer consider * the 
reasons why the caste system him attained rigidity 
in India find how it fought its way into Southern 
Dravidian India. 

The peculiar geographical isolation - of India is the 
chief reason why the caste institution has developed in 
that land, a form ao much more rigid and elaborate than 
exists elsewhere. Notwithstanding the innumerable 
invasion* and Immigrations through the north-western 
passes, and ia a leaser degree from the north-east, the 
encircling seas and mountains kept ancient India apart 
from the rest of the world to an exceptional degree, 
and provided the opportunity for the development of a 
special, isolated type ot civilization. Inside India, the 
condition ot lito produced a multitude of independent 
States, and, again, inside each State, scores of more or 
leas autonomous tribes and thousands of village com- 
munities, the existence of which favoured tbo creation 
of isolated social groups among a population devoted to 
reverence for ceremonial purity in imitation of lb* 
Brahman idea). The Hindu reverence for custom also 
has played a large part in tbo evolution of the caste 
system. 

The Dravidian South possessed an absolutely 
independent and well-developed civilization ot its own, 
originating in remote prehistoric antiquity, which knew 
nothing of castes or other Brahmanical institutions. 
That ancient civilisation gavo way with extreme alownesa 
and the utmost reluctance to the intrusion of the Brah- 
man notions, but ultimately it yielded eo completely that 
now caste rules are far more strict') observed in Travan- 
core than they are in Mathura, 


Social Evils of Crises. 

Professor Ilthkrishns of tho Ourtikuh Univer- 
sity discus-es in the latent Lsue of the Health of 
India the various causes that bring about indus- 
trial crimes end gives vome remarkable instances 
of them. He sums up the social ceils arising 
from commercial crises thus : — • 

The numerous evils immediate and ultimate in- 
herent in crisos must have been clearly seen in 
tho descriptive definitions and in tho manifold 
causes given above. A feu - more important social 
ills still remain to be deduced from tho actual 
operation of crises. We cannot do better tlian 
close this summaiy by briefly mentioning them 
here. 

(1) Crises promote rather than diminish in- 
equalities in tho distribution of wealth, for in tho 
extremity of the man of ordinary means lies the 
opportunity of men of very large wealth. 

(2) Anything which increases the- uncertainty 
of business tends to break down habits of thrift. 
Crises teach to many persons the fatal secret that 
they can live without work, because during crises 
they lurre lived upon the charity of others. 

(3) Uneei tain business conditions favour tho 
growth of the captain of industry. 

(4) A diseased social organism like that of 
India would severely sutler from the evils of a 
crises though a sound organism like that of Eng- 
land may not be greatly injured. 

(5) A marked increase in certain kinds of 
crime occurs during a crises, 

(0) Women ami children are mom employed 
on account of the decline of wages and factory 
acts are avoided. 

(7) Unemployment, the father of all discon- 
tent and crime and misplacement of labour is in- 
creased. 

(8) Strikes, lockouts and industrial disputes 
become the order of the day. 

(9) AH sorts of industrial experiments such 
as co-operation, productive and distributive, profit- 
sharing, slivhng scale etc., sutler distress. 

(10) Lastly, economic questions arc dragged 
into the mire of paity faction and hasty legisla- 
tion. 
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How is Wealth to be Valued. 

Mr, John A. Hobson undertakes n scientific 
analysis of the valuation of Wealth and weighs 
carefully tho relative advantages of quantitative 
and qualitative analysis, in the quarterly Hilbert 
Journal for April of this year. 

How science approaches its analysis of sub: 
problems and to what use it puts quantitative and 
■qualitative analysis in its estimate is seen from 
tho following extract 

A scientific analysis treats all differences ax differen- 
ces of dogree. So-called differences of quality or bind 
it either ignores or seeks to reduce them to and express 
them in differences of quantity. This endeavour to 
reduce qualitative to quantitative difference is the great 
stumbling-block in alt organic science, but particularly 
in tho departments of psychology and sociology. The 
difficulty is best illustrated in the recent extension of 
quantitative analysis into economics by the method of 
marginal preferences. 

Of what avail quantitative analysis is in con- 
sidering the problem of expending incomes may 
be gathered from : 

The whole process of expenditure of income appears 
to be reploto with instances of the capacity or the 
human mind to measure and apply a quantitative com- 
parison to things which seem to be different in kind. It 
might seem as it my de6ire to help the starving popula- 
tion of India in a famine and my desire to attend a 
Queen's Hall concert this evening were feelings, not 
merely of different intensity, but of such widely diffe- 
rent nature that they could not be accurately measured 
against each other. And yet this miracle is said to bo 
actually performed when I decide upon due considera- 
tion to divide the 7s. Cd. in my purso to as to give Os. to 
tho Famine Fund and to buy a Us. Gd. ticket for the con- 
cert, instead of the more expensive ticket I should have 
bought had I not been lured to the Famine meeting. I 
might have given the wholo 7a. 6d. to the Famine Fund, 
and missed tiie concert. Why did 1 not ? I matt hare 
performed the very delicate spiritual operation of rcduc- 
uig my humanitarian feeling to common terms with my 
love of mnsic, and to have struck a balance which can 
only mean that 1 consider tho additional satisfaction I 
would have got from giving another 2s. 6d. to the 
- Famino Fund to bo a little less lhan the .satisfaction I 
would get from the concert 

Tho quebtion may bo raised how far a political 
problem essentially quantitative can bo solved by 
the application of a quantitative process*? To 
this is given tho answer : 

H is of course, to be admitted at once that the 
science of statistics will feed a statesman's mind with a 
variety of ordered and measured facta. But will this 
mind, working either scientifically o. artistically, cons- 
ciously or subconsciously, go through a distinctively 


mechanics] process of balancing vnd measuring and 
register a quantitative judgment ? A scientific setting 
of the process must indeed so present it. But then a 
scientific setting of any process whatsoever sets it thus 
in purely quantitative form. The real issue is how far 
this scientific setting is competent to interpret and ex- 
plain the facts, and to deliver a judgment which (hall 
bo authoritative for the conduct of an individual ora 
society, 

Tho difficulty of reducing artistic processes to 
a quantitative standaid or equation is explained 
with remarkable force thus : 

Follow tbe mind of the painter as ho plies his art. 
Each of his operations, too, involves considerations of 
quantity and measurement, scope and focus, adjustment, 
co-ordination, balance, the sppheation of deflnfto blends 
of colours ; optics, anatomy, and other sciences feed his 
mind with exact knowledge. A delicate adjustment of 
quantities in It de and colour is involved in every part of 
Ins artistic operations. But does tire operation consist 
of these quantitative arrangements, aed can it bo under- 
stood or "appreciated" by analysing them? Evidently 
pot. XVbf not ? Decs use in such an analysis Or explan- 
ation the essentially qualitative or creative action of 
the artist, irbieh gires unity and artistic value to the 
whole operation, escapes notice. Science kills in order 
to dissect. So in the ease of every other art. A poem 
involves certain ordered arrangements of sound which 
may be expressed in quantitative terms of rbftbm and 
prosody. But any attempt to ** resolve n it into those 
tormB loses its spirit, its unity, its value a* poem, Stu- 
dents of the drama have sometimes explained or inter- 
preted a tragedy of Bopbocles or Bhsliespearo Jn terms 
of the gradation of intensity of tho various emotion* in- 
volved; tho length of pauses or suspenso ; tho balancing, 
relief, and interlacing of tho plots or episodes; tho rota- 
tive strength or height of tho climsxcs and anticlimaxes ; 
the growing rspidity of movement towards the catas- 
trophe. But can it bo pretended that this ** mcehsoics " 
of the drama can furnish a standard of appreciation, or 
supply laws according to which a “ good " drama rosy bo 
constructed or appi eciated ? No. An artistio operation 
is essentially organic, creative, and qualitative. None 
of these characters can reslly bo reduced to quantity. 
Science by quantitative analysis can only account for 
the skeleton, not for tbo life that Informs If. 

Let us now inquire how far tho doctrine will 
foil of value and of application when the element 
of novelty such as a national change in income js 
introduced. 

But I am not the same this year as last, my environ- 
ment is not the same, my resources are cot tbo same, 
and tbe plan of life I make will not Ire tho same. This 
awkward factor of novelty, involved in organic nature, 
enters into every creative art, being indeed of the very 
essence alike of art and of creation, and impair* to an 
incalculable extent the quantitative calculus and its 
marginal interpretation. An addition of £100 to my 
income this year cannot bo laid out by calculation so a* 
to increase each sort of expenditure to an extent which 
will secure marginal equivalence of utility. 
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YVh.it then Is the vei.Uct of science on this 

vexed problem? • 

The Ami eiclory ot .clone. ttaa ■«•«» “ d «P 0 “ 

' apou the adoption of a cyclieel flow of tt. «' 

,ta mi.*.- Bui, for *11 preseut practical P”P°-“ »' 
aocial processes, soienco i 1 so f*r rrnorrf roe. t «■ 

perfection Ihvt the economist end the BQCiologis 
oooUoo.ll, compellod to olio* ,or uoprriietabl. eb.ege. 
ot such frequency end of »ueh J.timio.l. important, 
that their claim to direct “the general “ 

mooli th. lonsciou* p.Iio, of a aoomt, mo.t bo 
modestly expressed. . 

The statistician who may look forward to bas- 
ing lus theories on the doctrine of averages is 
confronted with the following difliculty . 

U will occur to .UU.tid«. th.t the Information to 
be got from averages of iocome may be juabfled by 
nicer discrimination. If,." ^d-tion to learning that 
the average income of all famil.ee haa risen 10 per cent , 
„ 0 discovered the different percentages which had been 
added to rent, interest, profit., and wage., or better still, 
the ratio of increase tor the d.ffcrent income levels, wo 
.hould surely then, by this extended use ot averages, get 
nearer towards a quantitative estimate of the inarca.o 
of welfare that had boon achieved 1 

Will, regard to tha utility of ataterraft anil 
financial policy, tho author h,i. tho folloinng 
message : 

. If, treating expeod.ture more widely as an act of 
public pohe,. »««»'««.■ opa ration of th. C ..o- 
oaf pill.! th* community, a tra. act of p.hnr.l ~~- 
my, tho problem remain* eaaooUally th. '™» 

looked at through. clout'd. .poolaol.a, it > parol, 
quantitative and meoh.oic.lly ordered act, b.e.u.e the 
aoleatlQe method b, Ito »**, m,dm opemndi .goose, 
the qualitative factora. do tho nation is suppoie o 
balance thi. gain against auoth.r, and to la, not if 
rerrnue an a, to get the largest aggregate ot >om. com- 
mon homogenoon. .tod called " -eell.r. " i“ ‘“' h a 
that the u.t £100 .pent on edne.Uoo i. equieJe.lt. 

of thf. welter. - to th. Hat £.00 
latest .uper-Dread-nought or the U.t lm. of eleotrio 
. in I nndon In truth, the common will no more 
thia'faablon than th, pmaona. -Oj » 
Chancellor. In each case atatecr.lt s* •» • ■ 

Qnaooi.l polio, I. •» e”™"" 

gnaotiUea used hot do uot d.mot or do., .ate. 


The Future of Islam. 

Tlie Comrade in concluding an excellent article 
on “ Tho Future of I sl.im" says 

«< Tlio task before the Moslem is gicat, his de- 
fects are enormous, his limitations weigh him down 
like chains of iron. Rut wo tefuse to despair. 
The real need is to sow tho seed of regeneration 
from within. A new personality has got to be 
cieated, ample, strong and virile, confident of its 
power and resourceful enough to bend ciicum- 
stanccs to its will. The task will claim the unit- 
ed, faithful, disciplined devotion of every Mussul- 
man for many a weary year. Tho diudgery of 
preparation is never an inspring effort. But it is 
the unfailing test of the purpose and will oj a 
poople bent on high achievement. The Bulgarian 
went patiently and silently through the grind for 
27 years with a view to gain territorial expansion 
for his race. Will not the Mussulman bear tho 
stress and burden of effort for the sake of a much 
higher ideal ? We trust he will. Our duty bhull 
always be to keep the ideal before him and try to 
point out the ways by which the ideal can be 
brought nearer to fruition. A Muss.ilman can- 
not be cribbed, cabined nnd confined within the 
narrow limits of race, colour or geography. His 
instrument \s neither politics, nor finance, nor 
racial pride, but a set of spiritual nnd social 
ideals, and his stage is the whole world. He 
cannot be suppressed if only because his physical 
environment is so various and subject to diverse 
influences. But even tho diversity of environment 
has not weakened Ids sense of spiritual and social 
unity. This is the paradox which may well con- 
found a non-Moslem, but wliich exists all the 
same and renders the future of Islam dependent 
on the united will and energy of the whole Islamic 
world. The strength of Buch an effoit, it is need- 
less to observe, cannot be permanently affected by 
different political conditions'." 
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The Domiciled Community- 
Mr. AV. H. Arden Wood, Principal of La 
Martimere College, Calcutta, has, n striking article 
in the current number of the Calcutta Review, 
in the course of which he bays : — 

It is not easy .to determine accurately the nu- 
merical strength of the domiciled community. 
Its numbers have been variously estimated, nud 
sometimes greatly exaggerated. The census re- 
turns for 1911 give, under the beading “Euro- 
pean and allied Races,” the number of the Bri- 
tish subjects, but do not distinguish between those 
who are temporarily resident in India, and thoso 
who are domiciled in India. In 191 1 the number 
— ^of British subjects was 185,434. Of this number 
,875 belonged to tho British Aiiuy in India 
to tho Indian Army. The difference between 
theso two figures, 107,559, gives the number of 
civilian Europeans. Tho Census Kcport of 1901 
states that two fifths of the civilian European* 
wore boin in the country. If this proportion 
holds good for tho European population of 1911, 
the number of Europeans belonging by birth to 
tho domiciled community would bo approximately 
43,000. The number of Anglo-Indians and other 
persons of mixed European nnd Asiatic descent 
in 19U was 100,451 and tho number of Armeni- 
ans 1,705. 

Taking into consideration the British subjects 
ftot bom in the country w ho came out to occupy 
subordinate positions in commerce or trade, 
vtoft of nbovi nro eirntnniiy merge *1 in the 
domiciled community, and the British soldiers 
who have taken their discharge in India, it Is 
probable that we sliall not bo far wrong if we 
estimato tho total strength of tlie domiciled 
community ns being, in round numbers, 1 50,000. 
Comparing tho figure* thus obtained with the 
figures similarly obtained from tho Census Report 
of 1901, it appears that there has been an increase 
in tho numbers of both of the two tn.iin consti- 
tuent elements of tho domiciled community : tho 


pure European and the Anglo-Indian; but it is 
admitted that these figure*, owing to difficulties 
of etaumeration, are unreliable. It is, however, 
certain that the total strength of the community 
has materially increased, probably by not 
than 200,000. 

The welfare of this community, numerically so 
insignificant among the peoples of India, is, or 
should be, a matter of profound concern to every 
Englishman. Tho vast majority of tho domiciled 
community are of British descent, nnd their 
interests are entirely hound up with British Hilo. 
Many of them are the descendants of men who 
were tho pioneers of British trading and political 
enterprise in India. Olhein nro descended from 
tho soldiers that have formed for more than a 
century the British gurrison in India, nnd from 
the Ilnti-di soldiers and European inorccimrics of 
still earlier times. Many whether of pure Euro- 
pean or of mixed descent, nro tho descendants of 
persons who lmvo come out from time to tirno to 
occupy subordinate positions in industry, trade, 
or in Government service, nnd iiave settled in tho 
country, nnd the community is still being added 
to in this way. It Is indisputable that a serious 
decline in the efficiency and material welfare or 
the domiciled community that would bring into 
existence a w cll-tnuj ked class of “ mean whites " 
and largely increase tho number of degraded 
Hud poverty-stricken Anglo-Indians, would bo R 
damaging blow to British prestige, nnd that to 
jrermit this to happen, if itis in any way avoidable 
would be a ]>olitical blunder. 

There seems to be little doubt that tho general 
condition of the domiciled community in less 
satisfactory than it used to be. Two years ngo a 
number of represen tat ire Europeans in all parts 
of India — merclmnts, railway officers, Government 
official*, clergymen, and others in « positron, to 
give a useful opinion— were consulted in this 
matter, as well as some leading member « of the 
domiciled community itself. 
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The difficulties in the way of effecting a sub- 
stantial improvement in the condition of tlio 
domicile! community are economical, social, and 
educational. The economical difficulty is funda- 
mental, and may be thus stated. The minimum 
living wage for a member of the domiciled com- 
munity must be a wage that will enable him to 
retain European habits and modes of life, and ho 
is, therefore, excluded from all forms of employ- 
ment tint are not ordinarily paid at a rate that 
will permit of this. He is practically excluded 
from manual labour except that of a highly 
specialised kind, requiring a considerable degree 
of education and intelligence. In the forms of 
employment that are largely a matter of routine, 
such as ordinary office work, he has a successful 
rival in the Indian, who for the minimum living 
wage of the European will bo able to offer superior 
educational qualifications and at least as high a 
degree of general intelligence. If the member of 
the domiciled community is to command a wage 
which is special ho must have special qualifications, 
cither of education and general ability, which 
enable him to compete with the better class of 
tho educated Indians, or lie must have those 
physical or moral qualifications that are less 
commonly found in Europeans. Tho situation of 
a member of the domiciled community in regard 
to remunerative employment is, in fact, abnormal ; 
for if he is not qualified for employment of the 
particular kinds that are open to him, there is 
nothing left. He cannot become a day labourer, 
or fall back on one or other of the numerous 
menial form of employment that would be open to 
him in Europe; lie becomes a loafer, or a pauper. 

The social difficulties in the way of an improve- 
ment in the condition of the domiciled eomnrftnity 
apply more particularly to the cases in which 
members of the community, whether pure Euro- 
pean or Anglo-Indian, find themselves in com- 
petition with the imported European. It is felt 
by the better classes of the domiciled community 
that there is a prejudice against them that is 


unfair, which tends to restrict them to the less 
remunerative forms of employment, and which 
handicaps tho efforts of the ambitious ami capabfo 
man. The field is less open than it is in England. 
This prejudice certainly exists— if it is a prejudice 
— and it operates with especial Imrdness against 
the Anglo-Indian. How far is it justified? In 
so far ns it is a mere colour prejudice, it is 
certainly unfair, for it Is admittedly liad science 
to assume that the complexion of an individual is 
a sure index of the degrees in which other racial 
characteristics have been transmitted. Ncvertho- 
less, it is nnfoi tnnately tmo that the experience 
of generations has seemed to justify the belief 
that a certain instability and want of 'grit/ and 
a fal«e self'respect are characteristics of the com- 
munity. Rut even so it is unfair to assumo 
without trial that those defects will he found in « 
particular individual because of his colour; and 
tho«e w ho know the community best knowhow 
frequently the assumption is unjust. Moreover, 
there are other circumstances that have an eflbct 
upon popular estimates of the standard charScter 
of the community. -The domiciled community 
receives recruits from the pmo Indian population, 
either Indians who find it to their advantage for 
whatevei reason, to call themselves Anglo-Indians, 
or Indians who have been brought Up from child- 
hood in missionary institutions. It is hot sur- 
prising that the domiciled community should 
resent these * unasked, unsought ’ additions to 
their community, and too frequently do it little 
good. Again, the community suffers a steady 
loss of those most capable of raising it in poputar 
estimation : those whose success in life enables 
them to take their place in another social world. 
There is someth in g*patlietic in tho sensitiveness 
of this community about its good name, a 
sensitiveness which has made it anxious to drop 
the name Eurasian because of the connotation it 
has now acquired, although at the time Sir George 
Trevelyan wrote his ‘Chwnpore/ he was able to 
speak of half-castes, or as they would fain be 
called Eurasians. 
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The Late Mr. Stead. 


Sir. E. S. Hole, a very intimate friend of the 
late Sir. W. T. Stead, pays a fitting and eloquent 
tribute to llis memory in the Jpril issue of the 
Avelmlian Review of Reviews. 

“William Thomas Stead believed in God. There- 
in lay the cause of his strange lack of harmony 
with tire generality of mankind, and ilia equally 
strange charm for all who know him ns a man 
and not ns n sot of disconcerting ideas behind cold 
printers 1 ink. lie had no conscions bios, and 
judged each individual merits. Hence, strictly 
speaking, ho belonged to no party, but contained 
within himself n tinge of every school and owed 
adherence to none. Hy virtue of this very free- 
dom of bis intellect ho was naturally nearer to 
the Liberals, properly so-called, than to the con- 
servatives, although his veneration for the truly 
and intrinsically venerable gave him a sound 


conservatism in many important respects, while 
k his insistence upon the predominance of right 
‘ ov cr expediency rendered him a thorn in the side 
of any opportunist or recalcitrant Liberal legists- 
tors. Consequently, he reus ever at variance will, 
one party without attempting to conciliate tho 
other With him it was not tl.e avoidance of 
gcylla and Charylslia, but tho deliberate and 
direct collision will. both. His retcrenco of every 
question to its elementary first principles, qu.te 
apart from tho exigencies of creed or party, gave 
his attitude that clement of the unexpected which 
almost invariably proved to las founded on pure 
logic. Ho owed n responsibility to none but God. 
To tlie superficial olwcrver l.c warn mass of con- 
tradictions. He was an Imperialist who hated 
militarism. He fought for universal peace and 
two keels to one. He was “ad.mocra who 
flouted the democracy. He was « lovre of pomp 
„„d ceremony who always dres-ed shabbily. 

Another important trait in Mr. Stead 1 , chxrac 
ter is very vicidly brought out by the water . 


“Tho very width of \V. T, Stead's tolerance 
caused his troubles with the creeds. He aband- 
oned his “ Civic Church ” idea because tho Non- 
conformists objected to the inclusion of the llo-, 
man Catholics. He expurgated tho “ Kroutzer 
Sonata," and defended La Milo, no quarrelled 
with tho Roman Catholics in his defence of tho 
Mormons. Ho attacked the Mormons for hold- 
ing idiotic tenets and defended them from their 
odversajies. lie was more jealous of his pen than 
of Ids life, ami yet “ wrote up" undertakings with 
a commercial liasis. Atul in every single instance 
there was a Bwoet reasonableness which reconciled 
each with tho other if men were not in too great 
a hurry to consider. Only his profound hut child- 
like faith in tho approlntion and guidance of his 
“ Senior Partner,'' and his rectilinear following of 
his reading of his " sign -posts,” can explain the 
phenomenal and seemingly Mijior-liuinan strength 
Itchind his isolated j>ersonality. To say that his 
life-work wnA the product of an exaggerated M*lf- 
imjiortanco and an inflated ego is to lietrny a 
complete ignorance of the true nature of tho putt* 
and un«elfi«h l*cinp, who, when not absorbed by 
some obstruct conversational problem or concrete 
social evil was one of the most unassuming of nil 
men. Instead of having any H-lf-importanoe he 
was oblivious of himself, and no one ever j«aid 
any attention to the qhietly and shabbily dressed 
drooping man who sat in tratnrar, ’bus or tube, 
hustled and jostle-1 by bis hurrying fellow mortals. 
To him a taxi was nn extravagance, and nothing 
less than an international pilpnmsge would justi- 
fy a new suit." 


BABC KRISTO DAB PAL.— A akrtch of Ilia life 
«c<2 Carter. Price A*. 4. 


O, A.Kateuo A- (>-, 3 ScrVcr* ts* Cb»t!y 6trtrt,M»3n* 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 

Separation of Judicial and Executive 

jrosLEy leacce’s icnov. 

. The following representation has been made by 
Sir. Sycd Worir Hasan, Ifonoiniy Secretary, 
All-India Muslim League, to the Secretary to tbo 
Government of India In the Home Depart- 
ment : — 

I have the honour to forward to yon for sub- 
mission to the Government of India copy of tlio 
following resolution relating to the separation of 
Executive and Judicial functions passed at the 
last Sessions of the All- India Muslim League held 
at Lucknow on tlio 22nd and 23rd March, 1913. 

"That the All-India Muslim League in view of 
'the persistent and unanimous demand on the part 
of all tho sections of the people of India for the 
separation of tho Esecutivo and J udicial fnne. 
tions, is of opinion that tho Government should 
bo pleased to take early steps to bring into effect 
the desired reform. ’ 

The separation of the Judicial ami Executive 
functions is a question which has engaged the 
attention" not only of Indian publicists but of 
distinguished Englishmen jealous of the good 
name of British justice, for decades past. Even 
in the early stages of the British occupation when 
rough and ready methods of justice were moro 
suited to tho disturbed condition of tbo country 
it was felt that the combination of tho Executive 
and Judicial in the same person was likely to give 
riso to frequent miscarriage of justice, and a re- 
form of tho procedure was advocated. Tlio mat- 
ter has been more than once brought to the notice 
of the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State, and in 1899 a memorial was presented to 
the Latter signed by such distinguished men ns 
Lord Hobhouse, Sir Richard Couch, Sir Richard 
Garth, Sir John Phcar, Sir William Markby apd 
others equally distinguished, 
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The question was brought to tho front when Sir 
Harvey Adamson unequivocally condemned tho 
present system in his memorable speech delivered 
in the Viceregal Legislative Council on the 2fith 
March 1908. “ Tho inevitable result of tho pre- 
sent system is that crimin il tri vis affecting tho 
general peace of the district, aro not alwajs con- 
ducted in that atmosphere of cool impartiality 
which should pervade a Court of Jnstico . . , 
for it is not enough that the administration of 
justice should bo fair ; ft can never be the bedrock 
of our rule unless it is nLo above suspicion.” In 
consideration of these drawbacks of the existing 
system Sir Harvey announced on behalf of the 
Government of India that it was their futuio 
policy “ to advance cautiously and tentatively 
towards the separation of Judicial and Executive 
functions in those parts of India where the local 
conditions were favourable,” 

More than five years havo passed since this 
definite and solemn pledge was given to the peo- 
ple, but as yet there are no signs of its being 
redeemed, although it has been stated more than 
once by responsible officials that the matter was 
continuously under the consideration of Govern- 
ment. The unanimity of Indian opinion on this 
question has been unmistakably demonstrated by 
the recent discussion in the Imperial Council 
which followed the resolution of tho lion, Mr. 
Surendmnath Banerjea and in which all the 
Indian non-official members voted in its favour 
without n single exception. The attitude taken 
up by tho Government of India although not 
positively unayin pathetic, has caused a good deal 
of disappointment in nil sections of tho Indian 
people who were sure that Mr. Banerjea’e 
extremely cautious and tentative proposals would 
meet with tho Government’s approval. 

The League therefore, in view of the extreme 
urgency of a su* stnntial reform in this direction, 
earnestly hopes that the Government would lay 
all financial considerations aside and devote its 
immediate attention to the fulfilment of these 
solemn pledges given five years ngo, thereby res- 
toring the confidence of the people of India in 
the impartiality of British justice on which de- 
pends the good name and prestige of British rule. 
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Philippine Independence. 


MB. TAFT'S VIEWS. 


Professor William H. Taft, speaking at tie 
first annual dinner of tho Philippine Society, held 
on 11th Juno in the Plans Hotel, declared that 
the Philippine Islands are not ready for absolute 
freedom because they are not eapahlo of self- 
Government and that, ns the guardian of the 
Islands, the United States Government should 
continue its progressive policy of instructing the 
inhabitants in government methods. 

Professor Taft's speech nas made after Sonor 
Manuel Queron, delegate to Congress from the 
Philippine Islands, had made a plea for the nhso. 
lute freedom of the Islands in order that the 
good feeling and sympathy between his country 
and the United States might ho continued. Tho 
one-time President wan greeted with cheers and a 
standing tribute. 


m It is an ungracious port," began Professor 
Taft, “ to have to inform a peoplo that they are 
not now in a condition to enjoy nliat they are 
aspiring to. There is no similarity between the 
situation between tho United State, and Cuba 
and that of the Philippines. We lept onr pledge 
■with Cuba because ~e had made it. The Spont-h 

war was caused by a desire to relieve oppression 

in Cuba. On the other hsod, eircomstanees- 
wnr led us to the Philippines nod the guardian- 

ship of the islands was forced on us. At the rime 
wo took possession there the people demonstrated 
that they were not fit to goeern then, solve-, 
although they naked tor freedom «t that rime. 
What if we had given it to them then? They 
naked for freedom then Iwcau.e they aspired to 
freedom. They oak for it now on the same 
-rentals. They are not more St fo, .Wolnto free- 
a om now than they were then, although they 
,„vo advanced toward the goal they srek under 
tho guidance of this nation, 1 f the present adm .. 


nistration will send any unbiased courier to the 
islands to look into the situation I am sure that 
it will continue to pursue the policy that has been 
in vogue for the fifteen years that tho Americans 
have occupied tho inlands. The great cry for 
freedom comes from the wealthy, V o are trus- 
tees for all tho people— 7,000,000— and them is 
ground for grave suspicion that freedom and 
liberty under self-government would not lw pre- 
served for all the people." Professor Taft quoted 
President Wilson's “Congressional History of tho 
United Suites," to tho effect that self-government 
is not something that ono can give, but i« charac- 
ter. “ Until tho people of tlm Philippines can 
acquire that character thoy are not capable of 
self-government," said Professor Tnft. 


POPULAR EDITION 

Essays in Nalional Idealism 

BY ANANDA K. COOSIAIUSWAMY 

Coirrrms Tho Deeper Meaning of iha Struggle. 
Indian nationality: Mata Bharat* ; The A ms and 
Method* o! Indian Arts; Art and Yoga In India : Tho 
Influenw oZ Modern Eornpo on Indian Art; Art of the 
Hast and cf tbo West ; The influence of Greek on Indian 
Art; Eduoatlon In India; Memory In Education ; 
Chrlftlan Mission* In lodia; Swadeshi; Indian Mum; 
Miuio and Education In India; Gramophones— and why 
not I 

Select Opinions 

“The Indian National Movement appear* In ns to hava 
entered a new phase, and tho publication of the rrewit 
TJlume from Dr. Coom* ran warn y’« pen mark* a dcfiiuO 

«Ugu In the rrogresa cf that movement It J* ewr 

that a vary Important Step ha* been taken In promote the 
cans* o! Indian Nationetum alone Indian aa dUUnpul'h- 
ed from Wostern lines by the pujLcation of the work.”— 
Daan ga«ri«, _ . ... .. 

“ One could hardly ho prepared for l ho vigour of thongU 
and masealine energy of English, by which th;y am 
nuriod Tnalr anther It a logical and uncompro- 
mising reactionary Yet we canndt deny tbibrsutr 

and troths of the pare Ideal a* bean Dolly and persist- 
ently holds It up before n* V.'o think tho book «<« 

baa written to be cf surpassing vaino ."— Modern lUviett 
Re. I. To SubKrilert of tU “ Indian Rn ienf % At. ti- 
G. A. Natesaa A Co., Ennkurana Clotty Street, Modt-A. 
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UTTERAKGES OF THE DAY* operative before this, time next year will unques- 

■+. tionably vastly increase the labour and the difli- 


Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson on "The 
Reformel Legislative Coancils.' 1 

In the course of the speech which he delivered 
at the Fare* ell Dinner at Simla, Sir Guy Fleet- 
wood Wilson made the following observations on 
the reformed Imperial Legislative Council * — 

“ Great indeed aro the changes which Imo 
taken place in the Legislative Council since l first 
set in it. Its evolution has been ns startling at 
its success lus been undeniable. The first time 
that I addressed tho Council we numbered, I 
think, 21 membere, of whom only six were Indi- 
ans; and the like number only were present 
when I made my firet speech in answer to the 
criticisms on my firet budget. I remember the 
day well. It was on the 29th of March, 1009, 
and the day was abnormally hot and close, oven 
for that time of year in Calcutta. Partly owing 
to tho heat, but largely, no doubt, owing to tho 
wearisome effect of my first attempt at oratory, 
one by one over)’ single member preseut went to 
sleep ; and it is tho simple truth that, after a 
while, I actually fell asleep myself in the courso 
of the delivery of my statement. 

“I ask myself what would happen to my suc- 
cessor were he to allow himself, in tho forth- 
coming session, to go to sleep when defending his 
budget ? Some of my friends who sat in the last 
Council have gone but the ineisri e criticism of 
Sir. Gokhale, the torrential eloquence of Pundit 
Malaviya, the emphatic utterance of Mr. Aeharia, 
to say nothing of the journalistic thunder of 5fr. 
Surendra Nath Banerjee, would soon lead to a 
rude awakening. When t look back upon the 
character of the old Council and consider the 
quality of the present Council, I am almost 
astonished that even the old name remains. In 
wishing good bye to the old dispensation, I used 
these words : ‘ The refoims which have been de- 
cided upon and which will pereumably become 


cultics of tho Finance Member. I do not fear 
the change. Undoubtedly it will lead to increas- 
ed and more searching criticism, but I believe 
that tho criticism will be tho outcome not of an 
intention to embarrass u public servant who 
is honestly trying to do Iris duty, but rather 
of a desire to help him to effect improvement, 
I shall welcome criticism because I bolievo my 
critics will be actuated by tho eurne impulse, tho 
same desire, which will influence mo — a common 
desire to improve the work of those who govern 
and tho conditions of those who liave to bear tax- 
ation.' 

“ In my words of welcome to the now dispen- 
sation, I said : * I may confidently hay that that 
forecast has been fully realized. It is not the 
time to sum up tho influence which this Council 
lias exercised on the general administration of 
India, or to estimato the services, which it has 
rendered alike to the rulers end to the ruled. 
But I cau testify unhesitatingly to the power 
that the Council holds for good in directing 
attention to the finances of the country, in scru- 
tinizing expenditure, and advising the Govern- 
ment on the employment of the public funds. I 
have always found the criticisms of my non-oili- 
cial colleagues temperate, suggestive nnd helpful. 
Unable though we may at times have been to 
accept their opinions at once, they have not been 
without their effect on our subsequent arrange- 
ments; and even where we wholly disagreed, 
they have show n us fresh points of view nnd 
warned us of probable dangers. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that the free interchange of view 
which this Council stimulates has already become 
a powerful factor for good in tho financial policy 
of India,’ 

“ Up to two years ago my connection with the 
Council was primarily financial. During the last 
two years, however, I Lava been very much more 
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closely connected with the Council owing to the 
honour conferred on me by the Viceroy which lias 
empowered me to preside .it its deliberations ns 
His Excellency's lepiesentativo. 

“ When presiding over tiny assembly, it is 
, e.Lsiez - to note its character, to gauge the value of 
its work, and to appreciate the tone which per- 
vades it, moiti fully th m is jiossible dining nil 
active participation in the actual debating ; and I 
think I cun speak with some assurance, and that 
1 may hold that lay judgment of the Council is 
the outcome of greater experience of it than that 
of auy one clso in this country. 1 lui\ o no limi- 
tation in saying that our Legislative Council bears 
the most favourable comparison with the best 
analogous assemblies in other countries, and 1 am 
well acquainted with many arid that it is immea- 
surably superior to tlio remainder. The cloqucncu 
of bouio of its members is of the highest order ; 
the single-minded desire to fiutbertho inteivsts 
of tlio country is universal; and the dctei miiui 
tion to respect tlio rulings of the chair so a« to 
miintuin good older in debate and uphold the 
honour and good name of the Council, is as con- 
spicuous a* it is successful. 

“ Important classes among you — I quote Lord 
Morley — representing ideas that liaic been fon- 
tereil and encouraged by l’.ritish rule, claim equa- 
lity of citi7en«bip ami a greater sliarc in legisla- 
tion and government. The jxditic satisfaction of 
such a claim will strengthen, not imjuir, cl h- ting 
nutliority and power; and a marked step townnls 
tho satisfaction of that claim was taken when the 
decision Was mined at to confer on India the 
reformed Council. 

M By inviting the leaders of Indian public opi- 
nion to become fellow-w orkers with ns in British 
administration and by securing the representa- 
tion of tho-e important interests ami communities 
which go to form the real strength of India, we 
hive l-orne in mind, ns Lord Morley has told ««, 
the hoj-ea held out to the people of India in 
Queen Victoria** ProchcrUion of ISOS. And 
Lord Morley J.a« ad led — IVe hsie felt that the 


political atmosphere of a bureaucracy may bcco^o 
close and confined and that the admittance of air 
is beneficial to its health aud strength. I d(,[y 
anyone to show- that tho admittance of air l Jf is 
been other wise than licneficLd - not only to the 
bureaucracy but nl'O to the leaders of public opj. 
nion in this country. It was Loid Morley who 
expressed tho belief that in tho fellow-sen ice 0 f 
British and Indian administrators under a tin- 
pi emo (roveniinent is the key to tho fut'im 
jtolitiral happiness, of this country. 3 may n ho 
his woids and mv with hiintli.it ills in that 
Ixdicf that 1 have worked li-ml for India, and 
that I have wuikeil hard to make the Legislative 
Council a success ; and that when I see urotiud 
me to day the representative}, of jwweifid comnm- 
nitics and interests which arc leprcsented in tint 
Council, nnd know tint they are hem to testify 
their nppieciations of such poor fsmice ns I linvo 
IxHin able to render, then indeed l fell that hot 
in \ain ha* the bread l>eon cast ill ton the water*. 
I can assuredly front witness that England In 
reaping, nnd will continue to reap, her reward for 
tho pe nonius impulse which has conferred ou 
India a refoi mul Council and has enabled ImlLtnK 
to unco then opinions with freedom nnd nutt,o- 
rity. 

THE REFOrF PROPOSALS 

The llefor in Propoult . — V Handy Volume of l r O 
osniaining the full l.n of Lord Morfcy'* Despatch, the 
IV-patch of tho G jrofumjit of India, the Dobate fu the 
House of Lirli, Mr. Umhvian’a statement in tho House 
of Conunns, and th* lion. Mr G'kliati'* l»eh« ma 
presented to tho Sooretiry of Stale for India and also tho 
lull text cf hi* speech at tho Madras Coucre** on tho 
Reform Proposal*. 

*• Wdl bo fouol inraluibl* as work* cf reference by 
all who try to follow current event* in India, and they 
are *aro to find a realy Kale."*— Tht 

“Mcwra. O. A. tfvtwan A, Co, Madrai, bare jy r . 
f-naed a distinct tcrvlee in publishing a handy volume of 
l«Op»E*s “Tho Reform Proposal* " e^nlaluluj tho ftj’l 
text of Lori M-*rl*y*» Dc'pitcb; the Dsipatcb of the 
Corcrumeot of loiit ; lb* labile fa tho 11 ohm ot hotii 
with the *p~*thsv of Lirl Morl-y, Lord Lsosdowo* e. n 4 
Lord Mscdonntll ; 1I-, l!a^ha-,ari*« »Ut»roenl In the 
HouJonlCornruMu; tlallon. Mr. GAhaV* rehecie pr*. 
aeot»J to the S-s— f ary ot Stale tor India and Lit tpe*ch 
al the Mal-aa Con;-*-** on the Reform rrcpwl*.' 1 '— 
TkoCajite f- Price At 6. Reduced to At. 4. 

G. A. Kdiua A Co , Suck jraaji Chti'.y Stmt, t&tiuZ 
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The Position of Hindus in America. 

Mrs. Elis .boll. Ro-s (trace .'riles to « 
Canidiin pupei- « s : — 

Mr. Stc.oi.', member tor Vni.co.ner regards 
the possibility ot a Iliad" inrauUtion 100,000 
strong «' » toil danger to lire errantly— a danger 
tint cat. onlv bo guarded against by »>en»t 
exclusion. S..cl. on inundation would surely 1» 
an extreme winch nil tboi.gl.ttul East Indians 
.,,„t Canadian, alike uonbl regsr.1 as undedrubla. 
Those "1.0 know India best must realise bow 

exree.iinglyiemotoi.tho possibility ol ...el. an 

inundation. Ib the only way to guard aga.nst 
tbo remote possibility ol .... inundation to swing 
to tl,e other extreme ot total exclusion 1 The 
speaker condemned the “eont.nuo.ls pas-age" 

■ cu.no, not because it i. a " subterfuge” but 
ber-uuso in the future it might not be clVect.ro. 
And be foreshadows something mo.e potent to 
ensure complete exclusion. lie justifies .t by 
claiming it necessary to protect tbe country 
against the evil ol a problematic inundation. 

- nut ...rely exclusion ia al-o an evil. It » tl.o 
backward .weep ot the pendulum to the other 
extreme. It i. an evil because it grieve. « brave 
people bound to ... by tl.o ties ot Empire. It » 
unjust and incon.istont because we do better by 
both Chinese and Japanese. Nearly a. many 
Cl.ra.se have entered Canada tin, year ns tbe 
tout number ol Indian, in all the yean, ot there 
immigration. While Hindu w.ve. are excluded 
Japanese wive, are admitted. A number et 
- Jap.nese wire, were on the very sh.p on wb.cb 
came the two Hindu wives wl.o were .o unpleas- 
antly treated. To-d.ya small group ol H.ndn. 
are trying to bring in their wives, but are pre- 
vented. Where is. «r sens, ol fair flay -d 
justice T Even il no Japanese wi'C ia< 
admitted it would surely have been our . n . 


admit the legal wives ol domiciled Hindus able 
and ready to give them adequate support. How 
mud, more ought this to he done when Japanese 
wives nro nd nut ted ? 

AVhy should we di-ci iminate ng.ki»-t Aryan 
Oi lentils who me British subject-, in favour of 
Mongolian Oriental* who belong to nn alien race? 
Matter* nro reversed before a foreign nition’fl 
court-. The United State- gives Hindus mlvnu- 
tigcs over Chinese or Japanese. Hindu women 
as well as men are admitted freely, provided they 
pass the somewhat strict examination*, physical 
and mental, “ because they are subjects of'Great 
Britain." 

Exclusion is not tl.o only protection against 
inundation. This lias been already demonstrated 

the matter ol tbe Chinese. They have been 
kept from inundating tl.o land, not by exclusion, 
but by special enactments which have regulated 
the immigration. 

I„ there no middle way in our tie.itinent of the 
Hindu question { If a way of compromi-e has 
been found for our Mongolian neighbours, surely 
some adjustment can bo m.ido for our Aryan 
fellow-subjects of the King-Empeior, which would 
remove the just sense of grievance, unite families, 
and yet protect Canada from an inundation. 


Indian Immigrants in Java. 

The Commissioners sent by tbe Government of 
India to enquire into the condition of Indian 
immigrants have arrived in Jamaica ami been 
presented with an address by the Indian residents. 
There are 18,000 Indians in Jamaica, 10,000 of 
whom were born in the colony. The investigation 
will begin immediately. The correspondent of 
the “ Morning Post” at Kingston volunteers the 
information that in Jamaica 11 it is generally 
believed tint the Commissioners will find the 
conditions satisfactory.” 
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Mr. Gandhi oil the Immigrants’ 
Restriction Bill. , 

Mr, Gandhi has supplied the Natal Mercury 
•with the following statement respecting the Im- 
migration Bill : — 

If the Bill is not amended in several material 
particulars, I feel that a revival of passive resist- 
ance is inevitable. The provisional settlement 
of 1911 contains two principal conditions to be 
fulfilled by the Government, namely, that exist- 
in'' rights should be maintained intact in any 
legislation that might be passed in order to satis- 
fy the Indian claims, and that Transva.il Act 
No. 2 of 1907, subject to reservation of the rights 
of minors should bo repealed, and there should bo 
no racial bar introduced in any such legislation. 
Both of these cond'tions are violated by the Bill 
oven in its amended form. Our claim that exist- 
ing rights* should bo maintained is fortified by a 
declaration of the Imperial Government, in their 
despatch dated October 7, 1910, in which it is 
specially laid down that 4 any solution (of the 
E’r.vnsviuil controversy) which prejudiced or 
Kcakened the present position of Indians in tho 
Cape Colony and Natal would not be acceptable 
to his Majesty’s Government,’ and Mr. Ilarcourt 
emphasised the point onco more in Jiis telegram 
of February 15, 1911, in discussing tho Immigra- 
tion Bill of that year. ■ That existing rights are 
jeopardised >s clear from a consideration of tho 
following facts : 

South Africa born Indians have, under tho 
present Capo Immigration Act, the uncondi- 
tional right to enter that province. Tliis right is 
now being taken away. If the Bill is not adequate- 
ly amended, this deprivation w ill constitute a very 
serious grievance, and passive roisters will lose 
all title to respect if for tho sake of avoiding tho 
hardships of gaol or any other penalty to which 
they might be liable, they were to accept such a 
bargain. I do not know what other fatal defects 
there may be in the Bill as amended. The ques- 


tion of domicile, for instance, may have been left 
in a most unsatisfactory position, and so also that 
of the right of appeal to the Supremo Court. 

The marriage amendment moved by Mr. Alex- 
ander, nnd accepted by the Minister, will, I fear, ' 
frustrate tho very purpose with which Mr. Alexan- 
der moved it in such a public-spirited manner. It 
requires the fulfilment of an impossible condition, 
namely, registration of man ia go at the place of its 
celebration, in addition to proof of due perfonnance 
of religious rites. Thore is, however, no system of 
state registration of marriage in India. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a recent arrival from India endeavour- 
ed to obtain a certificate of marriage from a magis- 
trate at Bombay, who refused toLssueitontheground 
that he was not authorised by law to do so. Nor is 
this requirement necessary for any purpo-m what- 
soevei. The religious celebration is accompanied 
by so much solemnity, ceremonial and publicity, 
that it is tho best possible safe-guard against 
collusive connexions. Finally the strictnoss with 
which the marringo question hns been dealt with 
by the Government is quite unwarranted by past 
experiences. During my 20 years' experience in 
South Africa, I have never known of the entry 
under tho Immigration Law of a single Indian 
woman belonging to the undesirable class. 

The second condition of tho settlement apjicnis 
also to have been broken by tho Government in 
tliat a declaration is to be required of such Indian 
immigrants ns may possibly bo admitted into tho 
Free State, it not being required of European im- 
migrants. Tho declaration in question will bo 
highly offensive and only irritating, because, in tho 
case of an educated Indian, who alone could enter 
that province, it would be wholly unnecessary. It 
is merely a statement that tho declarant shall not 
hold landed property, trade or farm there, dis- 
abilities to which ho is subject whether lio makes 
the declaration or not. It will bo remembered 
that it was the Free State difficulty that came in 
tho way of a permanent settlement on tho two 
previous occasions. Mr. Fisher cannot now settle 
the controversy by ignoring it, ns if it were not 
of the most vital importance. One enn only hopo 
that the Senate will perform its duty ns a vigilance 
chamber and the guardian of unrepresented inter- 
ests, by insisting upon su<h amendment of tho 
measure as to fulfil both the letter and the spirit 
of the provisional settlement. 
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A Sidelight on the South African Indian 
- Question. 


The special correspondent of the Star, who jour- 
neyed to Dewetsdorp specially to report General 
De Wet's speech on General llerUog’s position in 
the Union Cabinet, says : ■ 

A rather interesting light is thrown on the 
situation by a prominent gentleman here a fneml 
of General Hertrog. * 

I asked him yesterday what he thought had leal np 
to tho present crisis, when he put the whole 
matter in « nutshell as follows : 1 sms in Pretoria 
some time ago, ashen Jir. Gothale was there »n<l 
1 repeatedly cansc into contact with the Ministers, 
at least with the Free State Ministers. Ttappears 
that General liertiog, as Minuter of Satire 
Affairs, considered tint the Indian question fell 
under his Department and that consequently he 
should receive Mr. Gokhale. General Botha, bow- 
ever, looked at the matter in a different light, and 
regarded it as an Imperial question, which should 
be gone into liy himself as Prime Minister. There 
appeared to hare been some heated ,li -cessions in 
the Cahinet on the subject, and when eventually 
a compromise on the Indian question was aubmit- 
•tuito the Cabinet General Hertrog retimed to 
hare anything to ilo with it, as he was not pre- 
pared in this instance to make any conressiona 
for the sake of conciliation. Subsequently a cable 
message arrived from London and era. published 
in the Press dealing with the suggested compro- 
mise. I bare good reason to believe that General 
Hertrog bad this in bis minil when lie spoke at 
Do Vildt and said that South Africa should come 
Orel and the Empire after. There fan! been acme 
ill-feeling between General Botha and General 
Hertrog for a considerable time, and this ill-feel- 
ing culminate,! in the crisis just beiore Dingaan a 
day.” _____ 


The Hindu Association of United States 

Unlike the Cromwell House in London con- 
trolled by officials deputed by tbe India Office, 
students in America have established nn in- 
dependent Association at Chicago. It was formed 
Lost year, the number of students on tho roll being 
150, and more than 100 are active members, who 
manngo the Association on democratic lines, in- 
dependent of patronage or out-side help; it is 
properly speaking, on co-operative plinciple. The 
main object of the Association is the promotion 6f 
the educational interests of Indian Students in 
the States. Information is furnished free of 
charge, with respect to educational facilities, ex- 
penses, and opportunities for employment; in- 
coming students are met on their arrival, and 
quarters found for them. The great majority of 
tho members are self-suppoi ting, either making 
their own way to the College or at the end of 
their course securing employments as Engineers, 
Doctors, Chemists and so forth, both gaining 
experience and learning the Western \irtue of 
self-reliance. The struggle, wo are informed, i« 
hard and sometimes a cry trying, but the Indian 
students have faced it with success. Besides the 
American Universities accord warm welcome to 
Indian students and show an interest in their 
welfare. The Hindustan Association is taking 
part in tlio International Congress of Students to 
be held at Cornell University at tho end of the 
summer, and it is projecting an organ of its own. 
Tho Head-quarters are at 509, S. Marshfield 
Aaenue, Chicago, U. S. A. — 1'imjabee. 

TEL INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS-— An ac- 
count of its origin and growth. Foil text of all the 
Presidential Addres«efu Several of the Presidential 
Addresses deal with the question of the employment of 
Indians in the services. Orer 1,103 pages Crown 8»o 
Rs.3.To Subscriber* ol the I. H. Its. 3-8. 

Q.A.Natetan & (Jo, aEunknrajnaCbettyBtrte^Madnj. 
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Mr. Gandhi oA the Immigrants’ 
Restriction Bill* * 

Mr, Gandhi has supplied the Fatal Mercury 
with the following statement respecting the Im- 
migration Bill — ' 

If the Bill is not amended in several matciLil 
particulars., I feel that a revival of passive resist- 
ance is inevitable. The provisional settlement 
of 1911 contains two principal conditions to be 
fulfilled by the Government, namely, that exist- 
ing rights should be maintained intact in any 
legislation that might be passed in order to satis- 
fy the Indian claims, and that Transvaal Act 
No. 2 of 1907, subject to reservation of the lights 
of minors should bo repealed, and there should be 
no racial bar introduced in any such legislation. 
Both of these conditions are violated by the Bill 
even in its amended form. Our claim that exist- 
ing rights should be maintained is fortified by a 
declaration of the Imperial Government, in their 
despatch dated October 7, 1910, in winch it is 
specially laid down that ‘ any solution (of the 
Transvaal controversy) which prejudiced or 
weakened the present position of Indians in the 
Cape Colony and Nnt.il would not be acceptable 
to his Majesty's Government,’ and Mr. Har court 
emphasised the j*oint once more in his telegram 
of February 15, 1911, in discussing the Immigra- 
tion Bill of that year. That existing rights are 
jeopardised is clear from a consideration of the 
following facts ; 

South Africa born Indians have, under the 
present Capo Immigration Act, the uncondi- 
tional right to enter that province. Tins right is 
now being taken away. If tho Bill is not adequate- 
ly amended, this deprivation will constitute a very 
serious grievance, and passive reisters will lose 
atl title to respect if for the sake of avoiding the 
hardships of gaol or any other penalty to which 
they might bo liable, they were to accept such a 
bargain. I do not know what other fatal defects 
there may be in the Bill as amended. The ques- 


tion of domicile, for instance, may have been left 
in a most unsatisfactory position, and so also that 
of the right of appeal to the Supremo Court. 

The marriage amendment moved by Mr. Alex- 
ander, and accepted by the Minister, will, I fear, 
frustrate tho very purpose with which Mr. Alexan- 
der moved it in such a public-spiv ited manner. It 
requires the fulfilment of an impossible condition, 
namely, registration of marriage at the place of its 
celebration, in addition to proof of clue performance 
of religious rites. There is, however, no system of 
state registration of maniago in India. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a recent arrival from India endeavour- 
ed to obtain a certificate of marriage from niuagis- 
tratent Bombay, who refused to issue it on theground 
that he was not authorised by law to do 60. Nor is 
this requirement necessary for any purpose what- 
soever. The religious celebration is accompanied 
by so much solemnity, ceremonial and publicity, 
that it is the best possible safe-guard against 
collusive connexions. Finally the strictness with 
which the marriage question has been dealt with 
by the Government is quite unwarranted by past 
experiences. During my 20 years’ experienro in 
South Africa, I have never known of the entry 
under tho Immigration Law of a single Indian 
woman belonging to the undesirable class. 

Tho second condition of the settlement appears 
also to have been broken by tho Government in 
tliat a declaration is to be required of 6«cb Indian 
immigrants as may possibly be admitted into the 
Frco State, it not being required of European im- 
migrants. The declaration in question will bo 
highly offensive and only irritating, because, in the 
ease of an educated Indian, who alone could enter 
that province, it would be wholly unnecessary. It 
is merely a statement that tho declarant shall cot 
hold landed property, trade or farm there, dis- 
abilities to which he is subject whether ho makes 
tho declaration or not. It will be remembered 
that it was tho Free State difficulty that came in 
the way of a permnnent settlement on the two 
previous occasions. Mr. Fisher cannot now settle 
the controversy by ignoring it, as if it were not 
of the most vital importance. One can only bopo 
that the Senate will perform its duty as a vigilance 
chamber and the guardian of unrepresented inter- 
ests, by insisting upon such amendment of tho 
measure as to fulfil both the letter and the spirit 
of tho provisional settlement. 
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A Sidelight on the South African Indian 
Question. 


The special correspondent of tho Star, who jour- 
neyed to Dewetsiiorp specially to report General 
De Wet’s speech on General llertzog’s position in 
the Union Cabinet, says : — 

A rather interesting tight is thrown on the 
situation by a prominent gentleman hero a friend 
of General Hertzog. * 

I aslced him yesterday what he thought hnd led up 
to tho present crisis, when he pnt tho whole 
matter in ft nutshell ns follows • I was in Pretoria 
some time ngo, when Mr. Gokliale was there and 
I repeatedly came into contact with the Ministers, 
at least with the Free State Ministers. It appears 
that General Ilertzog, as Minister of Native 
Affairs, considered that the Indian question fell 
under his Department and that consequently he 
should receive Mr. Gokhale. General Rotha, how- 
ever, looked at the matter in a different light, and 
regarded it as an Imperial question, which should 
be gone into by himself as Prime Minister. There 
appeared to have been some heated discussions in 
the Cabinet on the subject, and when eventually 
a compromise on the Indian question was submit- 
• ted to the Cabinet General Hertzog refused to 
have anything to do with it, as he was not pre- 
pared in this instance to make any concessions 
for the sake of conciliation. Subsequently a cable 
message arrived from London and was published 
in the Press dealing with the suggested compro- 
mise. I have good reason to believe that General 
ltertzog had this in Ids mind when he spoke at 
Do \Yildt and said that South Africa should come 
first and the Empire after. There had been some 
fit-feeling between General Botha and General 
Hertzog for a considerable time, and this ill-feel- 
ing culminated in the crisis just before Dingaan’s 
day.” 


The Hindu Association of United States 

Unlike the Cromwell House in London con- 
trolled by officials deputed by the India Office, 
students in America have established an in- 
dependent Association at Chicago. It was formed 
last year, the number of students on the roll being 
150, and more than 100 nra active members, who 
manago the Association on democratic lines, in- 
dependent of patronage or out-side help ; it is 
properly speaking, on co-operative principle. The 
main object of the Association is tho promotion of 
the educational interests of Indian Students in 
the States. Information is furnished free of 
charge, with respect to educational facilities, ex- 
penses, and opportunities for employment; in- 
coming students are met on their «u rival, and 
quarters found for them. The great majority of 
tho members are self-supporting, either making 
their own way to the College or at the end of 
their course securing employments ns Engineers, 
Doctors, Chemists and so forth, both gaining 
experience and learning the Western virtue of 
self-reliance. The struggle, we are informed, is 
hard and sometimes very trying, hut tho Indian 
students have faced it with success. Besides the 
American Universities accord warm welcome to 
Indian students and show nn interest in their 
welfare. The Hindustan Association is taking 
part in tho International Congress of Students to 
bo held at Cornell University at the end of the 
summer, and it is projecting an organ of its own. 
The Head-quarters are at 509, S. Marshfield 
Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. — 1‘unjabee. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS.-Ad Ac- 
count of iU origin and growth. Full text of all the 
Presidential Addresses. Several of the Presidential 
Addresses deal with the question of the employment of 
Indians in the services. Over 1,100 pages Crown Fro. 
Its. 3. To Subscribers of the 7. H. R*. 2-8. 

O, A.Natesan AC 0 . 3 Bunkurapa Chetty Btrect,kladm. 
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Natal Indian Congress- 

A meeting of the Natal Indian Congress was 
held at the Union Theatre, Victoria St, on Wed- 
nesday the 18 inst nt.fe p.m. Mr. Cooradia pro-' 
sided. There was a large' attendance, the leading 
Indians and others being present. The chairman, 
in his introductory remarks said that, seeing that 
Immigration' Regulation Bill has passed both 
Houses of Parliament, it was necessary that re- 
presentations should be made to the Imperial 
(lovernment for vetoing this Rill ; and ho adde«l 
that an ap{>eal should bo made to xbe Indian 
Government also, and he concluded that reso- 
lutions will bo submitted and hoped tint the meet- 
ing will pass them unanimously. 

The following resolutions were adopted. 

I. Tint this meeting of the Natal Indian 
Congiess respectfully in go the Imperial Gn\ em- 
inent to exorcise the prerogative of the Crown for 
vetoing tho Immigrants 'Regulation Rill recently 
passed by both Houses of the Union Parliament 
and this meeting having regard to the profound 
ill feeling and distrust caused by the drastic pio- 
■vi-ions of the Kaiil Immigrants Regulation Bill 
ventures to hope that His Majesty '« Government 
will 1« pleased to take such other steps ns may be 
deemed necessary for safegiuiding tho rights and 
interests of British Indian subjects of the Crown. 

2. Tb it in view of .serious distress and dis- 
content prc\ ailing among those of the Indians who 
are liable to joy nil annual pay me nt of £3 sterling 
to the Union Government undrr Act 1 7 of 18!1.% 
this meeting of tho Natal Indian Congress most 
respectfully ventures tr> appeal to the Union 
Government to introduce a Rill at the next Session 
of Parliament for the alwlition of the aforesaid 
tar. 

3. That this meeting of the Natal Indrin 
Congress respectfully ventures to submit to His 
Exeollency the Viceroy of India and Council the 
profound ill-feeling and discontent caused among 
the Indian community by the passing of the 
Immigrants Regulation Bill and the non-rej>enl 
of £3 Taj. on Indians and appeals to His Excel- 
lency and Con mil to exercise their good offices Tor 
yetorog the Immigrants Regulation Bill and also 
the repeal of the pernicious and urinous £3 tax. 


Lord Ampthill>n the South African 
Indian Question. • 

Eoixi Ampthiii writes to the Tiirxs from Milton 
Ernest Hall, Jlcdfoid, under date June 18. 

Sir, — I desire to call attention to the important 
and disquieting fact that the Immigration Bill 
which has just passed through the Union Purlin- ’ 
rnent of South Africa will not, even as amended, 
satisfy the British Indian community. I under- 
stand that in tlieir opinion it fails to embody tbo 
terms of the provisional settlement of 1011 on tho 
strength of which ‘passive resistance* was sus- 
pended, terms which were duly honoured in 
the Bill which was unfortunately' withdrawn last 
year. If it is really the c.i«e that the provisional 
settlement 1ms been disiegmled and that tho 
promises given to Mr. Gokhale when he nmdo bis 
public-spirited and highly encouraging tour' in 
Kouth Africa have been forgotten, tho situation is 
indeed serious ar,d will be fraught with possible 
consequences of the gravest emlmrrassment to tho 
Imperial Government. Wo must wait until tbo 
mail which arrives on Saturday brings the full text 
of tho Bill in its final form, but meanwhile it ia 
earnestly to l>e hoped that the WU will not bo 
submitted for the Royal Absent until Parlia- 
ment has had nn opportunity of discussing tho 
situation. I also trust that the press „.jlj , wt " 
allow the public to remain in ignorance of wliat 
bas been going on in South Africa and of its 
' bearing on the Government of India and general- 
ly on our Imperial relations, 

-■ I am your olied ient servant, 

- AM PTHILL. , 


A™™ ArRic A .-n. 1;l . - 
nXE .™N“!;„L E Si c 5, ; «“ESTioH b ,. u„ , 

Uindnttan B evle ,c, Price A* 8. “ 1>rochur 0 ."_JAc 

a A *.tmn & Co, Sunkursnjx c£ et ty BtrcoT^Ti^. ' 



RIDING THE INDIAN OX-TO DEATH * 

[ The new South African Immigration Bill list been pissed. The - Ilombay Chronicle 
of the 2 Ird Mav rightly reflects the Indian opinion when it siys that "the South African 
Immigration Bill out truthfully be described a* the Sooth African Indun ‘Squeeze Oat 
Bill.' tt is a dracooun measure, and the more one becomes 'acquainted with its provisions, 
the nioro it repels, » « • • The provisions relating to new Immigration are of the molt * 
drastic eharsotcr *nd arc obviously inspired by the single idea of completely shutting Indiana 
out of the I’mtin ' Simultaneously, the principle of the ‘ squeeze out' is to be strictly applied 
t« the css* of the domiciled, whose nominal rights, however, are recognised.]— Ulmh i’uncft. 
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' The Nizam's Birthday Celebrations. 


..f.f. Id, birthday eclcbratioua. 

In ronuection u Mowed 

Then, were about 150 gne-t^ ^ (k) Kfog . 

Ili * ^'““S ‘ho IWW' Cotoel A ' F - 

TrVT't,™*' • «f* 

Pinhey, C.S.I., c *‘ 

we entrnrt the tollcwi»S =- ^ jf,, 

I hinted 1“‘ ^ in bi , wise choice 
utmost d«Rn»nco J , ic j, he places 

in tlie counsel, o T _.,\.ulM»'k. and ou '' 0111 
’-.right men a, bo^b h w bich it would 

Wood Mr. Bari, loonji -»*°f £/„ igta ,« *“* 

not hreomo - *» ” e "7' in *t ona pure and 
nhownmethAthe mea f ree himself 

1 '^tbr:- " to prove the 
under both these o! ^em mo, 

t „th ot toy ' l ;7™ t 6 ' ae „t I n,,st,«,and l -ll 
more ov less of the great Music 

only refer to the m«*J ^ Educa- 

scheme, the re o jjj^hnera’s generous con- 

’tlonalDeportmens, ^ womens hospital 

tributions » l«dy and °th 0 great » .cross »i 

’ and other pnhl.c t ■ . ^ June ^ which His 

the children’, feto on ^ 

■ HighneiBtoohrach. g „tefol for the 

Personally I »»™* £ Highness ha- 

many, "rts » f b ” ,„ m aj „,1 lor the conC- 
shown- to me a which have sprung up bet- 

\aence an.l friendship which h 

77 


Archaiological Research j* 1 * * * ^ „ 

Ih e Began. , 5 J.n. 

distinction .of being a * f imit ,tion by 

Buddhist India. The mam tof» ““ 1 . 

- „f other, were opened by General OW»«^ 
,,,, But to he of. tangible histor.ml m.port 
the evcavatioiis will hare to £■ =" » mu»h W . ^ 
gcale The interest of scholars ha y 

“ tred in the rtonereiling round the tope 

Z far carved gateway, 'right*.. Lot tagh , 

Wring representations in relict of the firemen, 
five, of tho .Buddha, many of which have been 
identified with the .eene, from the live hundred 
and fifty Buddhistic tale, known uthe Jatakas 
by Cunningham, flajendn, W 
and Serge Oldeaherg. There is htt e donb « . 
some’ of the finest nionumont, of pre-Moslem 
India have been destroyed by the Mahomednn 
conqueror, and it is but meet that an enlightened 
Moslem rrincess shinld earn tho appreciation of 
all Indians by the restoration of tho landmark, of 
the mbit tolerant faith of all times. d • ' ' 


, Income-Tax in Mysore. ; ' - - 

The Economic Conferenco in Mysore recently 
discussed tho question of levying income-tax, and 
after hairing all sides the propositi ms recom- 
mended in the , following form : The minimum 
taxable income, is Rsl 1,000 per year at ft rate of 
4 pies per rupee till Its. 3,000, and 6 pies on 
larger incomes, with an abatement of Its. 
within R*. 2,000. If this proposal wore sancti 
it would he nn improvement over' the , scheme 
' adopted in the British r Indian 'district*. '' 5 Tho 
abatement of - Bs. 500‘ftlkrwed. on incomes Up to 
Rs. 2,000 would be 'greatly appreciated. - 


500 
' sanctioned . 
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The Mysore Economic Conference* 

The fourth session < of the Mysore Economic 
Conference was held on the 12th June, and was 
attended by a large number of the officials of the 
State and a few visitors. 

Mr. M. Yisvesvarayya, Dewnn, the President 
of the Coofetence, in opening the Meeting, made 
the following introductory speech - 

KITED I'OR ECONOMIC IStfSOVDIEff. 

The great bulk of our people are uneducated 
and agriculture is their chief occupation. They 
have no industries or trade, on modem lines, 
worth mentioning. No country so largely depen- 
dent ns ours on agriculture can bo said to be 
prosperous. The margin between the ordinary 
standard of living and destitution among our 
people is very narrow. At the first sight of scar- 
city which is usually occasioned in this country 
by a failure of rain, the poorest of our pooplo are 
plunged into a state of distress and, in a severe 
famino such as happened in 1877 in Mysore, largo 
numbers of them are liable to die of starvation. 
On account of the rapid growth of communica- 
tions, the whole world is becoming one country 
and the prioes of the necessaries of life and com- 
modities are becoming more and more uniform. 
Those pooplo will be able to live in health and 
comfort tlmt have capacity to buy them, capacity 
derived from disciplined activity, trained skill and 
superior knowledge of the affairs of the world. 
Every European country belia\es that activity, 
brains, science and thoroughness are necessary for 
ensuring a high standard of living ; and the Gov- 
ernment and leaders of those countries are un- 
tiring in their efforts to equip the people with the 
necessary skill and energy. Such countries nr* 
prospering and are yearly adding to their stores 
of wealth. 

comparison wrrn other cocvtries. 

It will avail us little to know how much better 
wo are now than we were twenty or thirty years 
ago unless our present standards of working and 


earning are appreciable by comparison with pro- 
gressive countries. I wish to repeat here some of 
the comparative statistics to bring the difference 
home to you. The figures bear repetition not 
only by me here hut from mouth ’to mouth, by 
young and old, through the length and breadth 
of His Highness’ Territories. They ought to give 
food for serious thought and rouse the most 
sluggish temperament among us to action. Some 
of the statistics are necessarily approximate but 
they will be found to be sufficiently accurate for 
purposes of a general comparison. Taking educa- 
tion first, out of 57 lakhs of people in Mysore, 
only 31 lakhs enn read ami writo, that is, only six 
]<ersons out of every 100. The corresponding 
ratio in advanced countries Is 85 to 95 persons in 
every 100. 

In the United States of America, the expendi- 
ture incurred on education amounts to about 
Its. 1 4 per head of population 5 in Mysore, it is less 
tlian As. 6 per head. In the most progressive 
countries agnin, nearly one-fifth of tho total 
population are at school. The proportion in 
Mysore is one-fifteenth. Although we liave a 
population of nearly G millions, we have no 
Universities in Mysore. In Canada with a popu- 
lation, scarcely 25 per cent, more than in Mysore 
there are 20 Universities, in the United King- 
dom, there are 20 Universities for a population 
oF 45 millions Rnd in Germany 21 Universities 
fora population of 05 millions. 

As regards newspapers and periodicals, there 
is according to published statistics, one paper on 
an average for every 18,799 persons in tho 
United Kingdom, one for every 4,077 persons in 
the United States of America. In the Mysore 
State, the total number of papers and periodicals 
of all kinds, several of them of very little value 
is 36, which gives one periodical ton an average 
for every 158,482 persons. Formerly, only 5 to 
10 per cent, of the population in every country 
received what may be termed liberal education, 
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It was not then considered necessary to giro any 
training . to persons engaged in Agriculture, 
industries or manual labour. But tho civilised 
countries hare now discovered that education is 
necessary for all manual occupations and indus- 
tries, and that the higher the standard of educa- 
tion and science applied to industrial callings, the 
greater tho wealth produced. 

Tho more ad re need countries accumulate wealth 
by their devotion to industries and commerce, on 
which large numbers of people are engaged. The 
value of manufactured produce in the United 
Kingdom is Its, 326 per head or about 30 times 
that produced in Mysore. In the United King- 
dom, .only about one-eighth of the people are 
engaged in agriculture, in Germany one-sixth, in 
Japan three- fifths, while in Mysore, nearly three- 
fourths of the population are so dependent. In re- 
cent years, the number dependent on agriculture 
lias Bwollen by tho addition to its ranks of unskill- 
ed artisans who lost their industries on account 
of the fierce competition with the manufactured 
products of Western countries. The calculated 
earning power of an average Mysorean is about 
Its. 30 per head per annum, whereas an average 
European earns about Its. 400 per head and an 
average Englishman Its. GOO to Its. 700. 

The correct annual death-rate in Mysore is, I 
believe, about 30 per 1,000, whereas in some of 
,the most advanced countries, it is as low ns 15 to 
18. The average lifo of a Mysorean is estimated 
at 25 years, while that of an American or a Euro- 
pean is between 45 and 55 years. Tho comparative 
study and investigation of questions, which we 
have begun, cannot fail to help in spreading sound 
ideas on economic subjects among tho people and 
gradually reveal to them causes of their inferior 
position as compared with progressive countries 
and indicate tho spheres of work in which they 
might profitably engage themselves in future. 

Hitherto, the thinking work was left chiefly to 


Government officials. In future, it will bo shared 
by both officials and non-officials. Eventually, 
tho work should bo transferred largely to non- 
officials. The activities connected with economic 
improvements should be shared both by high 
and low so that every one may be made to think 
and act according to his capacity and oppoi tu- 
nities and every one may take his part, to tho 
best of his ability, in the work of tho economic 
development of the country. All persons interest- 
ed in any particular industry or commercial 
question, no matter in what part of the country 
they may reside, should be made to think and 
work in unison as far as possible. When the 
great majority of tho people fall in with such a 
scheme of development, wo will be gradually 
creating well-informed and able men and experts 
in every branch of activity, and raising the level 
of business capacity and earning power in tho 
country. 

WORK or THE CQXFEJIKSCB. 

The Conference has been started by His High* 
ness’ Government to provide facilities in these 
directions. Tho woik of the Conference is deve- 
loping gradually ; but, like all such institutions, 
progress must bo slow ns people lia\ e to be trained 
to new ideas. It will bo seen from the Reports 
of the Committees that the Bank scheme is now 
taking shape, tho Compulsory Education Bill has 
been introduced into the Legislative Council, largo 
gmnts have been given for Primary education, a 
Department of Industries and Commerce has been 
brought into existence, a few installations for tho 
manufacture of jaggery and other industrial ex- 
periments have been stilted and a substantial 
move made in connection with technical and com- 
mercial education. Tire rules of the Conference 
have been revised to simplify and facilitate the 
work of Committees. The activities and ex- 
penditure of this Conference fall mainly under 
three head*, via., (1) Education, (2) Agricul- 
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tuns and (3) Industries and Commerce. For 
the investigation and piopagandist work to 
bo done by the Committees and the stiff, 
the expenditure to be incurred annually will be 
less than Rs. 14 lakhs. All the other ex- 
penditure incurred will be for the actual work 
of the three Government Departments concerned. 

We are making provision for a large increase of 
expenditure under education hut it will not be so 
large as it might be, X may mention that, in the 
neighbouring Presidency of Madias, the amount 
provided for education was Rs. 45 lakhs two or 
three years ago, This year, it has been increased 
to over Its. 81 lakhs. We have not been uble 
hero to provide for an increase in the same 
liberal proportion. Hut I do hope tliat the 
public will make further sources of revenue 
available for pushing on educational work. 
In the Agricultural Dep.ii tment, the exjieuditure 
will bo increased from Rs. 70,000 to a little over 
Rs, 14 lakh. Hut the provision is very inade- 
quate compared to tbo needs of the case. For 
about the saino population, in the Dominion of 
Canada, over 11s. 30 lakhs wore spent in 1909-10 
through the Department of Agriculture to help 
‘the farmers of that country. Tho expenditure 
provided for tho Department of Industries and 
Commerco is Rs. 1,25,000. We hue not yet per- 
fected our arrangements for giving loans and 
advances to industrial and business concerns like- 
ly to prefit by them. The resources of the 
Government are inadequate and n e must there- 
fore look to tho co-operation of the people to 
supplement the efforts of the Government to make 
provision for oil the progressive measures consi- 
dered necessary^ 

coxcivbiox . 

In our warm climate wo have not got the same 
Incentive to exertion and w e may never bo able 
to attain the name level of pre-peril} ns Western 
people, but no organised effort on our pait in the 
directions indicated will go unrewarded in reduc- 


ing the great distance, economically speaking, 
which at present seperates us from them. If the 
intelligence of our people is kept undeveloped, 
their skill untrained, their activities unstimulated, 
the average standards of working and living will 
remain low, and the country will continue to he 
populated, as at present, by ignorent, unskilled 
and indolent masses who, in times of scarcity or 
stress, will he unable to help themselves. Safety, 
therefore, lies in educating the people and equipp- 
ing them with skill and science aud keeping them 
nctivo. This is what llis Highness’ Government 
have in view in introducing the various measures 
for impioving tho economic efficiency of our 
people. _ 

The Maharaja of Bharatpur 

The Maharaja of Bharatpur is proceeding to 
England next year and will prolnbly pass the next 
two or three years at a public school to completo 
his education, lie is now about twelve years old. 

The Late Raja of BhiDga. 

It is with preround regret that wo luve to 
announce the death from Cholem of Raja Udai 
Pratab Namyitu Singh Bahadur, C.S. I., Taluqdnr 
of Bliinga, which melancholy event occuned on 
Tuesday last in Benares. In liis death, wo have 
lost a great friend of education and benefactor.- 
Though not bread -minded enough to rise above 
the narrow limits of caste patriotism the Raja was 
a real benefactor. The Ilewott Kshatriya School 
at Benares will be a living memorial of his princely 
benefaction. To the 10 lakhs given to the School 
he would have given more but for Ills untimely 
death. He was a particular friend of the Kagri 
Pracliarni Sabha of Benares which in him hae 
lost a great ruppoiU-r. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 

The Indian Sugar Industry. 

India was until quite recent years the greatest 
sugar- producing country in the world, says Hunt* 
Magazine. To-day, however, its export is insigni- 
ficant, and it is becoming an important market fP r 
Austrian and German beet sugar. In India there 
are about two-and-a-hnlf million acres of Jaiid 
tinder cane cultivation, but this is quite insuffici- 
ent to meet the needs of the Indian people. Tb ,s 
undesirable fact is principally dtte to the primiti v ® 
methods ol agriculture and manufacture still ci«- 
ployed. Probably by the adoption of more modern 
methods the present available area of cultivation 
would yield quite double the present output. To 
defeat the competition of his European rivul>-~ 
the beet sugar-makers — the Indian planter will 
have' to rapidly improve both his agriculture 
and his machinery. Once the pcasantiy of 
India ju-o trained in modem methods of culture 
and assisted by British managers and capi- 
talists and Indian business men, they will 
Undoubtedly be able to supply all the wants 
of their countrymen and feed a great number ot 
sugar factories with millions of tons of 6Ugar for 
the Chines© and British markets. Just as tjw 
best sugar industry has been built up by a long 
and careful process of selection until a beet possess- 
ing the necessary percentage of sugar was secured, 
so, if it can bo sufficiently improved in quality by 
the scientific selection and propagation of tl* e 
finest cunCs, will tho sugar cane once ag-iiu defe't 
its younger rival. When the beet was first 
studied it yielded only one and a half paito M 
su^ar for every hundred puts of tho root. It no w 
does not puy to grow beet with less than twelve 
pvrts or sugar in every hundred. This indicate 
the lines upon which tho battle will have to ho 
fought. 


A curious fact regarding the hugurcane is that 
it has been so modified by thousands of years of 
artificial cultivation that it has lost the power of 
repioducing itself in a natural manner. It no 
longer seeds, and until some botanists undertook 
the difficult vvoik of bringing it back to its natu- 
ral state nobody knew wliut the seed of the sugar- 
cane was like. Attempts have cow been made to 
grow seedlings and to produce a new variety that 
could be constantly improved by selecting tho 
beeds of the best canes. As yet the seedling is a 
botanical curiosity rather than a help to tho 
planter, but no doubt this is tho way in which the 
most pi ofi table variety of cane will be eventually 
propagated. 

At present all sugar-canes from a commer- 
cial plantation are propagated from cuttings of 
stalk containing a bud. The growth of tho crop 
is so rapid that it requires a continuous and 
generous supply of plant food. Yot it is only 
quite recently that cune-growers have begun to 
realise the importance of keeping the soil rich and 
fertile. The most effective method of restoring 
fertility is a rotation of crops. But in any method 
the needs of the sugar-cane must bo fully met. 
On most plantations the canes have not received 
tlie care that the beet has been given in Europe, 
and naturally under unsuitable conditions it grows 
weak and subject to disease, and will bring less 
and less profit to the planter. Modern methods 
of irrigation too will do much to make the culti- 
vation of the sugar-cane more lucrative. The old 
primitive native ways of irrigating the soil were 
anything but cQectiv e, and great advances will be 
made us the people are able to ptuchase modem 
tools and devices Apart from tho cost of 
irrigation, there is not much difference in tbs 
outlay of cane and beet sugar production. 
For in both cases the greater part of tho work 
of cultivation lias to b© done by hand. The work 
of drainage, irrigation, ploughing, hariotring, 
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dragging, rolling and planting, — the continuous 
battle to be waged against tropical weeds. — the 
nuny attentions required by the plant during 
growth, and the eventual harvesting, all demand 
a considerable employment of hand labour. The 
Hindu peasant works freely at an exceedingly 
low wage. His general economic conditions are 
extremely severe. Hence to hhow him how to 
modernize and manage and expand his primitive 
sugar industries is a work of great national im- 
portance. In a great many eases it would make 
all the difference between well-being and slow 
starvation. 

Few planters can now-a-days afford to extract 
the juice from tho canes they grow. A division 
of labour is necessary in order to produce a sugar 
that cm compete in the market with beet sugar. 
Except in very I ergo concerns it is best to dispose 
of the canes.to a modern factory. It is the absence 
of these groat power factories in India that 
jiuts tho country at a disadvantage. Power- 
ful and special machinoiy is required to extract 
nil the juice from a cane and thus make it 
equal in sugar production to tho l»st kind of 
beet. The Hindu peasant throw s away a lot of 
sugar in tho partly pressed cane that fonns the 
refuse of his primitive wooden mills. In modern 
practice the canes nro sent through as many ns 
three mills, and the woody fibre that remains 
when all the juice is expre-sed is fed into tho fur- 
naces. To rogain tho ground lost to the beet 
manufacturer tho cane pi inter will have to become 
just as scientific as his rival. Every thing is used 
up in tho modem sugar industry. The leaves 
picked from the glowing canes nro employed 
either as manure or as fuel. The refuse from the 
mill supplies the place of coal. The steam from 
the exhaust pipe of tho engine is used to boil the 
Bugnr juice. It is by no means of all these modern 
economies that the tropical planter is fighting his 
way to victory once more. 


That sugar planters aro conservative in adopt- 
ing new apparatus is not to be wondered at when 
wo consider that a modern plant to produce a 
little more than one ton of sugar i«r hour may . 
cost from to throe lakhs, and if the machinery 
failed it would involve the loss of a crop woitli 
probably twice as much. Most countries have 
begun at the beginning — gaining knowledge by 
tho light of experience, and havo adopted newer 
and more improved methods, as these havo been 
found to work satisfactorily under other but simi- 
lar conditions to their own. Up to a point this 
plan may be conceded to be a viitue. India is not 
lacking in examples of firms who havo launched 
out boldly and with conspicuous success. To 
enable her to boldly hike her “ place in the sun” 
will call for more and more of the same kind of 
enterprise in the near future. 

Co-operative Societies. 

Mr. Henry W. Wolf, one of tho foremost autho- 
rities on co-operative credit of the present day 
writes in the Hconomic that, “ By tho light of the 
astonishingly brilliant bucce*w of co-operative 
credit in India, even among backward aboriginal 
tribes contracted with the failure of non co-opera- 
tion in Egypt, ono may be truly thankful that tho 
I ialf- formed intention of the Indian Clovernmcnt 
indulged in n few years ago, to transplant tho 
Egyptian method into India was not cauied out. 


SWAMI VIVEKAHANDA. This I. . lengthy and 
interesting sketch of the life and teachings of this eminent 
Indian stint, with copious extracts from his speeches 
and writings. B'itt « portrait. As. 4. 

THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA. 
—By The Ansganks Ilhtrmspstt. Price Ai. 12. To 
&nbaonbers As. g. 1 

INESSENTIALS OP HINDDISM.-AB, b , 
repre.enUti.e Uiodo.. Pnco A., 8 . T. Bub.criber. A«. 6. 

G.A. K.tee.n tc Co , Suukur.m.Chettj Street, M.tU.t, 
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Japanese Silk in India. 

At a meeting ot the J»I»n Silk Merchant, 
Association, held at the Yokohama Social Club, 

Mr. Noma, nrpert o! the Department of Agn- 
culture an, 1 Commerce, delivered a speech con- 
cerning the silt bneinca, in India. Restated 
that in India, notably in norma, nomlmy. and 
Calcutta, pure silk, silk and cotton mixed, and s.lt 
an.l flax mixed!, being priced, hot with the 
exception of five factories, the enterprise is being 
carried on on a small sealo and mill, handdooma. 

The product, exhibit much brilliancy, bntb, mines., 

U doll, owing to the pressure of foreign products 
especially Japanese. The reasons why the local 
Industry is hampered are as follows : — (0 » 

not compete with Japanese products on account 

of price ; (3) raw material!, not produced to a 
sufficiently large extent in India ; and (3) cotton 
fabrics, which can only with difficulty ho disfn- 
gu idiel from silk textiles, are imported from 
England. The total ralue of the import of foreign 
silk, into India is, according to Utest statistic, 

Y 18,000,000, of which material valued at 

Y 8 000,000 is from Japan, Y 2,100,00 roin 
China and the rest from European county 
One-third of the total imports to India consists of 
good, from Japan, while ons-thiid of the Japanese 
goods are silk fabrics. 

Silk fabrics arc sought after by all classes of 
Indians, but the demand for them does not reach 
n great amount owing to the low standnid of br- 
ing Japan, being afforded great convenience ... 
ascertaining any change of taste in India .Us «h- 
. vie, „ that her expert of silk good, t= India wd 
increase if snitable goods are despatchwl. With 
. view to manufacturing low priced goods, it i« 
xdvrinbl. tons, tamiato, passed »ilk :ya™ 
artificial silk to make them appear 
and strength, otherwise it « apprehended 
• Japanese goois may be beaten by „lk aahn, » 

other silk fabric, of China. Mr. Noma abo so 
gested the necessity of improving the method of 


carrying out transactions, inasmuch as the compe- 
tition* pro vailing between Japanese merchants 
auras Indian traders some anxiety ns to the 
danger of engaging in transactions in Japanese 
goods. So acute has this become that the Indians 
now contemplate tho formation of guilds to pre- 
vent losses from transactions in Japanese goods. 

Industrial Censusiiu India. 

A Resolution of tho Government of Jlengal on 
the Report of the Census of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, and Sikkim, 1011, Appears m a recent fame 
of tho Calcutta Gazette. Referring to the Industrial 
Census the Resolution says Extremely inter- 
esting results were obtained from an industrial 
census held concurrently with the general census. 
For mills, mines, etc., employing oa-er 20 persons, 
a special schedule was prescribed and this was 
filled in by the owners or managers themselves. 
The total number of such concerns was found to 
be 1,400, employing over 000,000 persons, one- 
third of whom find employment in jute mills, and 
nearly another third on tea plantations. The great 
industrial centres are the districts of Calcutta, 
Howrah, Kooghly, and the 24-P.»rganns f where 
two-thirds of tho industrial undertakings of the 
province are concentrated. OE the various indus- 
tries, Indians ow n practically all the brass foun- 
dries, oil mills, rice mills, timber yards, brick works, 
etc., while Europeans enjoy an absolute monopoly 
of the jute mills, predominate in the tea gardens 
and machinery and engineering works. A notice- 
able feature in this connection is the large and 
steadily growing predominance of extra-provincial 
labour in these industrial centres. .The Bengali is 
in a minority in nearly nil, and most markedly in 
tho jute mills. 


^ismsissssjsssx^s. 
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Fertility Problem in India. 

Mr. A. A. Meggitt, Agrictiltuml Chemist to 
the Government of Bengal, in the course of a letter 
to Mr. Sotya Snrnn Sinlia, b.s.a, (Ill), si. a. 
S.A., observes: — 

You are quite right in saying that the 
material problem of India (as indeed of all 
countries) is to maintain the fertility of the soil. 
I quite agree with you that soil-building is 
urgently needed over many parts of India. I 
have very Btrong views as to how this shall be 
made possible and have been consistently advocat- 
ing the same for some time past. 

The problem of the maintenance of soil 
fertility in India is made the moie difficult by 
the habits and caste prejudices of the people in 
many instances. Not only Jo caste considerations 
prevent the use of human excreta, but even in the 
case of cow-dung against which there is no caste 
prejudice, tremendous waste is allowed to go on 
in collecting and storing, and again very much is 
burnt and so lost to tho soil. Then, again, I 
suppose you ns a Hindu would not uso lione meal, 
and yet it w an extremely valuable manure on 
the old alluvia] acid soils of Bengal and there 
are largo available supplies in India. 

Tho peoplo of China and Japan have long ago 
settled the problem of how to maintain soil 
fertility at a high level and to feed rountless mil- 
lions of people and it is only by the scrupulous 
care and u«e, often at infinite laltonr, of all forms 
of waste matter that they are able to do it. 

I hope I have said enough to prove to you that 
the remedy for the state of things you complain 
in your letter tD me, lies very largely in your 
own hands. We as an agricultural^ Department 
may Labour and stiive haul ; but we are constant- 
ly running up against the brick-wall* of caste 
prejudice, conservatism, indolence and wastefulness 
which combine in many cases to frustate our 


best efforts. It remains for the intelligent and 
educated sections of the people of India to assist 
us in our efforts and try to dispel the common 
idea current amongst large sections of tho culti- 
vating classes that in our efforts to assist them wo 
are only tho precursor of increased taxation otc. 

How to Aid Agriculture- 

A conference was held recently at the ' 
Agricultural Institute at Rome which was atten- 
ded by about a hundred delegates specially sent 
over from the United States to discuss the ques- 
ion of establishing land credit banks, a question 
wliich is attracting much attention in America and 
is considered vital to the prosperity of countries 
which like England and America, lnve not 
yet adopted these institutions, Mr. Myron 
T. Herrick, the United States Ambassador 
in Paris, who is also president of the New 
York Bankers’ Association, lias for several 
years been working hard at this idea, in which he 
had succeeded in interesting Mr. Taft. The result 
was that nil United States' Ambassadors abroad 
were instructed to examine tho working of co-oper- 
ative credit and land credit banks in the countries 
to which they were accredited, and out of tho 
result Mr. Herrick drew up a report of which 
an unprecedented number of copies, for a Govern- 
ment paper, have ’ been asked for and distributed. 
It only requires any body to read this interesting 
essay on the economical position of tho farmer to 
understand the enormous advantages to be reaped 
from rendering a land mortgago “fluid” — an in- 
vention of the German Land -schaf ten. Nothin" 
like the German system has boon attempted in 
America or England, though a beginning !,as 
been made in Canada. There can be no 
doubt that as soon ns the subject is ventilated 
in England it will arouse ns much curiosity and 
os deep interest as that which be sent over a 
hundred delegates from America to evolve a 
practical means of putting Mr. Herrick’,, theories 
into practice, 
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TOE ISOIA SOCIETY HOB EDUCATION. 

“ Tlio Iodic Society tor the Promotion ot Elucu- 
fioo" is the mine of a society just formed for 
protecting the educational interests of Ind.so 
Undents in the United Kingdom. Its objects «ro 
defined to be "the removal of sod. difficult*. i« 
may exist by representing the grievance ot Indn.n 
student., to educational and other authonbes ami 
leading men, and by keeping the press and public 
informed of the existing difficulties and the 
endeavours made to remove them." All n ho are 
either Indians or are in sympathy uith them «.l 

be eligible tor membership. It la intended that 

the members of the managing committee re r resen 
the faculties of la*, medicine, engineering, •■> 
comm.re.or industry. Mr. J. M. Tarekh is the 
President of the Society. 

A SEW HISTORY OP INDIA. 

•The Oxford Uuiv.reity is compiling a history 
of India in twelve parts of «hi«h two part. «U 
be devoted to Bengal. The Varendra Iterearch 
Society of Northern Benge! hare ten askml to 

write thebe two parts. 

THE LATE MR. D. L. ROY. 

We regret to am, ounce the death of Mr. U- h- 

Hoy, the Bengali poet and dramatist, which 

melancholy event took place at his Calcutta 
residence on Saturday last. Mr. ltoy 
graduate ot Cirencester and a member of the r re- 
rindal executive aervice, but it was mere as a 
dramatist and humourist that he established a 
wide reputation. If. occupied a very high rank 
among the Bengal, dramatists of the ***** 
Id 1 national songs *ere his best product, c 

One of these was interdicted by the Government 

Mr Boy *»S of an amiable disposition and « 
reryinnchlikoIbythoseahoknewhiuiMeofict 
our hearty condoleuco to tho-teenved family. 


BISTER MVEDITA. 

A volume of csiays and sketches by the Lite 
Miss Margaret Noble (Sister Nivedita) will he 
published immeiliately by Messrs. Longmans 
under tlie title of “Studies from an Eastern 
Home." They include chapters on Hindu life ill 
Calcutta, a seiies of studies of the principal festi- 
vals of tlio Indian sacred year, an account of the 
pilgrimage to Kedaruath, and a desc, iptioo of a 
visit to K, stern Bengal during a season of famine 
and fiood. Mr. S. K. ltatelilfe ha, written a 
memorial introifnction to the volume, and tributes 
to the work and pereouality of Sister Nivedita 
are included from Mr. ltabiudiunath Tagore, 
Professor Patrick Geddes, Mr. H. W. N.vinson, 
and l)r. T. K. Cheyno of Oxford. 

CAN UTElUTHRE HE TAUGHT f 

S,r Arthur Quiller-Couch, in giving his in- 
augural lecture as King Ef»>rd VII Profess™ of 
Kn-h'h Literature in the Univen-ityof Cambridge 
admitted that there linked in the public mind a 
doubt whether English literature could ho taught 
in the way that other school subjects are taught. 
But he went on to give it as his opinion that the 
study of English literature could be promoted io 
joung minds by an eld.r one, and that their se.il 
could be promoted, their taste directed, and their 
virion quickened. If wo may aummarise very 
briefly the rest of the lecture we may say that Sir 
Arthur urged the necessity of studying the 
masterpieces with minds intent on finding out 
just what tlio author meant, and that commenta- 
tors should not he allowed to obscure the direct 
virion of the author. He mode sooie severe . 
allusions to the “endless stream of little school 
books, all upside down and wrong from beginning 
to end.” The difficulty is, of course, well known 
and always present. The teacher does not fed 
that he is doing his work unless he is explaining 
all the time, and the pupils have no chance of 
studying the author. — Extract. 
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ENGLISH TV1TII BUR5IAX BOYS. 

A universal complaint of the inability of Wm- 
mese fecliool-boys to speak English with case and 
lluency meets mo on my daily walk, bays a Bur- 
mese correspondent to a contemporary. The Edu- 
cational Department has already changed the old 
system of teaching for a new one, — the teaching 
of colloquial English in the lower classes. It is 
successful to some extent in those classes only, 
but the higher-class boys are prone to bjieak Bur- 
mese if nothing persuades or compels then* to 
uso English; and so they, when an occasion oilers 
itself for displaying their ability to speak English, 
stand like tailor's models This in veiy jcgictti- 
lile indeed. 

> IMPERIAL TEACHING UNIVERSITY. 

Some very elaborate and dclinito projtosnls me 
being put forward in various quarters for the 
establishment of a teaching university in Ijoudon 
to deal mainly with Colonial and Imperial hubjects. 
Tlie scheme, wliich may probably lx considered by 
tho ’London University, includes a practical nnd a 
theoretical side. On tho practical side it is sug- 
gested tint the following subjects bhoutd be 
included : — Tropical .hygiene and sanitation, 
agriculture, the btudy of all tropical products, 
forestry, commerce nnd the conservation and 
development of natural resources. On the theoreti- 
cal side there would be Colonlil history, Colonial 
I \w, commeieinl law, the ethnology of the Empire 
the various creeds of the Empire, geography and 
climatology, the question oi colourcil races and 
their position, - statistics and Colonial finance nnd 
Colonial literature. It is clear that the Founda- 
tion of these various schools would co^t a very 
large sum, and one of the apparent difficulties is 
the problem oi assimilating the scheme to the 
pxi'tinc University of linden. As that body, 
however, is having its constitution overhauled the 
hour is not unpropitious. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION. 

The llon'blc Mr. Claude Hill presided nt the 
Moral Instruction League ; Mr. F. J. Gould of the 
Ixugue is specially engaged by the Bombay’ Govern- 
ment to give a series of lectures. In the course 
of an address Mr. Hill said :■ — ‘ To the truly’ gift- 
ed teacher it is possible to evolve for his pupils 
(no I once heard it expressed) a moral lesson out 
of the equality of tho angles at the base of an 
isosceles triangle. So long as the average teacher 
remains, ns at present hardly conscious of tho 
virtue of knowing why it is an advantage to learn 
the bare fact of the equality of tho angles, leav- 
ing aside all moral deductions, there is n very 
urgent necessity for the direct teaching of certain 
moral truths. It is, of course, the ease that every 
lesson, on eveiy subject, oilers openings to tho 
tcachei for tho inculcation of these ; but looking 
Lick to my own boyhood, I hardly recollect one 
master who took advantage ,uf these openings, and 
it was at the class for religious knowledge mainly 
that moral principles were expounded." 

AX INDIAN TEXTILE hlUUKYT IN ENGLAND. 

Mr. I). Sada-ivan, mi Indian student now in 
England, has taken the Degree of Bachelor of 
Technical Science in applied Chemistiy including 
bleaching, dyeing, printing and finishing of textile 
fabrics in 2 years instead of 3. Tlie course of 
instruction at tlie School of Technology Iwd also 
entitled him to the Assoriateririp of tho School. 
During tlie 3rd year he had been taking advanced 
courses in weaving nnd spinning to suit Indian 
conditions and has also been doing sjietial jeseareh 
work on Turkey Bed dyeing on an industrial' 


scale. He lmv also been taken into n J n ,^ c d ve . 
works where warp* and liankB are bleached 
dyed and sired for a very luge number of Lanca- 
shire firm* which are engaged in the colored goods 
trade. His experience iu this List place has Wr. 
we are told, most valuable in enabling him to 
atndy the organisation of a] irge dyvhoure the 

„t». o fim, bring the enlj one i„ Itntian,. hid, l m 
u'rtte'" 1 ’ " 1 1 ■‘“'1™*“' of bteieMog 
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CONSOLIDATION' OF INDIAN ESVCTMEXTS 

Step are now Irving talon by tbo Secretary of 
State tor Into in Oooncil, ways «'• T:ma < t0 T”' 
tktso to Parliament o conarrliilition of the ontot- 
monta relating to the Government of Into. Tim 
„ee.l tor tool. con«oM.ttior. line Ions boon recog- 

piscrl, on.! Sir Conrtcn.y Ilbort, in the r ref»re to 
tlio lost edition of ‘The Government of Into 
(1907) observer that tint Gorernmrnt hoe poem 
derived from end limited by Art, of torliement. 

At every turn it run. the HJt of discovering tint 
it ha, unwittingly transgressed one of the limit, 
imposed on the exercise of it, authority. Sir 
Courtenay Ilbert point, out that here the didiriil- 
tv of threading the mare of Indian statute, I, 
mitigated by the continuity of administrative 
tradition, but in India there i. no similar continu- 
ity and the risk of misconstruing administrative 
law or overlooking some important restriction on 
administrative power, is exceptionally great The 
nitration of consolidation is fa. from new, for rn 
1873 the late Duke of Argyll, then Secretary of 
State, sent to the Government of India the ro»g 
draft of a 1M1 for the purpose. Soon after Ml 

entered upon the troubled period of the Afghan 

War and the great famine in the “>'.th, and the 
Bill was not submitted to Parliament. With the 
help of Sir Courtesy Ilbert, sir John M. Ham 

pherson and Mr. P. G. Iflftr, la» Secretar, «° 
the Bengal Legislative Council are engaged «t 
India Office in tl.e preparation of a nrre.si.re in- 
tended not to make substantial change, in the law 
hot to rid the statu., bo* =f «” f ““ “t 
obsolete phraseology i" reference to Into. Th 
opportunity may be taken to effect amendment, on 
.mail point, in which existing piovreon, are 

V, nt nnj unsuited to modem conditions, 
is not likely to be completed until the 

autumn and there * «I »""*• ”» I”” 1 ’"* 
introduction of a Bit! during the present session. 


NATIVE STATES r AT LAW. 

A question of great legal and constitutional im- 
portanco *0 frequently raised by Native States in 
respect of land ami boundary disputes 1ms been 
settled by the Go\ eminent of Madras. 

There has been a long standing dLpute between 
the Tmvnncore ami the Cochin Durbars over 
certain lands which the former elaimed as pait of 
the endowment for the midday service of the 
Perumanam temple and which are situated in the 
Cochin territory. On the Tmv.mcore Durbar 
pressing for arbitration the Cochin Durbar pointed’ 
out that it was a question for the Municipal 
Courts of Cochin to adjudicate upon, but as the 
Tmvnncore Oovernment insisted on arbitration, 
the matter was referred to the Madras 'Govern- 
ment, whose decision has now been communicated 
though the British Resident. The latter, in Ills 
letter, says that the British Government having 

considered the matter in all its bearings and having 
giien their best attention to the arguments of both 
the Durbars, His Excellency the Governor-in- 
Council has arrived at the conclusion that the 
question of the land in dispute forming part of 
the village of Pallipuram cannot bo considered to 
be a fitting subject for arbitration and that the 
British Government, in pursuance of their policy 
explained in the Oovernment Order of 8th October, 
1907, have decided that no question of dispute of 
boundary or contested sovereignty could any 
longer bo raised, the matter having been decided 
by the arbitration of 1880-1882, and also that 
the present dispute must bo regarded as one for 
the' decision in the Municipal Courts of Cochin in 
accordance with the provisions of the regulation 
dealing with such matters. 


a men court for rehab. 

The Bombay Chronicle hears that the scheme 
for the creation of a High Court for Behar has 
been seen sent Home, and it is understood that 
its constitution will be ou the lines of the Allaha- 
bad High Court and the scale of salaries will bo 
the same as enjoyed- by tho Chief Justice and 
Puisne Judges of Allahabad, 



World’s Doctors’ Coxeerexce. 

A new section has been added to the great 
International Congress of Medicine, which is to 
meet in London a few months hence after nn 
interval of 32 years. 

Twenty-two sections will lie entirely given op 
to the latest discoveries of medical science, when 
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new cases every year in London, and one hnndred 
and thirty thousand in the United Kingdom. 
The appeal emphasises the danger to innocent 
people and declares that the experience of the 
Army Medical Crops during the last few years 
has shown that an enormous reduction of venereal 
disease can be produced by systematic efforts; 
but, organized effort, it says, is impracticable 
until the public conscience is aroused. 

Medical College For Women At Delhi 


the world’s specialists, to the number of some Lady Hnrriinge’a scheme for the establishment 
7,000, will compare notes on their discoveries and of a medical college for women and nursing insti- 
experiences in the treatment of diseases, while the tnte at Delhi has been veiy geneiously supported 
new section — No. XXIII, — will concern itself by the Ruling Chiefs of India. The contributors 


wholly with the history of medicine from the far- 
off times of Hippocrates down to tho last illness 
of Nnpoleon Buonaparte. 

Dr. N oi man Moore is the president of this 
section, and the arrangements include papers on 
Surgical Instrument* of Antiquity, Leprosy in 
the Middle Ages, Disease Among Ancient 
Egyptians, Ac. 

Taking all the sections there am about 800 or 
900 organisers at woik. The Governments of 
the follow ing countries are expected to be ro- 


include the Maharaji of Jaipur, Its. 3,00,000; 
the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, Its. 2,00,000 ; 
the Maharaja of Patiala, Its. 1,115,000; the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, Maharaja of Kotali, Maharaja of 
Darblianga, tbo Gaekwar of Baroda, tho Maharaja 
of Udaipur, tho Mnharani of llutwa, the Maha- 
raja of Jodhpur, each Its. 100,000. The Maha- 
rajah of Kashmir gives annually Its. 3,500 or 
the equivalent of n lakh. Tho Mnlmraja Holknr 
of Indore has given Its. 50,000, tho Begum of 
Bhopal Its. 30,000, and miscellaneous donations 


presented nt tho congress : — 


amount to about a lakh. 


Berman, , S.iteital TnE 

Japan \ Austria- Hungary „ 

Russia | Belgium Dr. V> ickhffoe Hose who is in charge of tho 

Sweden j Norway Aruemia or Hookworm Department of the Bocke- 

America Turkey feller Foundation is proceeding to England 

Denvwnk \ Spain shortly to make plans for widening hisimestiga* 

Portugal j Persia tion. 

' Greece. He will also go to India to co-oj>erate with 

TI.eBritMi Dominions oremra, mill he Um British plqridin, studjing hook»orm licro 

sente.! odicislly for the first time. „ p.rt of the (theme of the Rockefeller Bonn! to 

To Combat V exereal Disease. make & scientific study of this disease throughout 

Newspapers publish an appeal signed by thirty tho world, 
leading medical men for a Royal Commission It is believed that the industrial efficiency of 
to investigate and recommend steps to combat India alone might bo improved 50 per cent if the 

venereal disease, in connection with which there Board’s investigations could lead to the subduing 

has alway* been a conspiracy of silence and of the of liookworm. 
worst forms of which there are forty thousand 
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SCIENCE. 

A KOVEL TRAMWAY IKYESTJOK. 

Sir. Learning, of Salford, England, has just 
patented an ingenious invention to do away with 
the tobacco smoko nuisance on the tops of crowd- 
ed electric tram-cars. It consists of a reversible 
telescopic tube which runs beneath the rover of 
the car from which it is suspended. As the tram 
journeys along, a draught is created through the 
tubes which ventilates the closed top of the car, 
and removes tho fumes created by tho passengers’ 
smoking. It is now lieing tested on ono of the 
Salford Corporation Tram Cars. The position of 
tho tube is reversed when tho car begins its return 
journey. 

MARVELLOUS SOMERSAULT IV THE AIR. 

An occurrence which seems incredible, but 
which is vouched for by three prominent French 
officers. This is nothing more or less than a 
somersault in tho air which befell C.ipt Aubry, 
when flying a Depcrditsain for tho purpose of 
effecting a reoonnai'sanco over tho region of 
Yillurupt. “ I was returning after a .T/.minnto 
flight,” the Captain ass ures ns, “ faring a wind 
of about twenty-two miles per hour. My alti- 
tude was about 2,500 feet. At tho moment of 
descent a series of violent gusts struck the machine 
and on trottUng down and switching off, I was 
obliged to dive in or to make the controls effective. 
As I dipped the nose of the machine, a couple of 
quick successive gusts struck the top of the main 
pianos and placed in a vertical position. While 
endeavouring to manipulate tho elevator, 1 found 
the machine had taken me in a perfectly vertical 
chute to less than 1,500 feet. It here adopted a hori- 
zontal attitude upsido down and proceeded to effect 
a tall-first vol plane." Somehow the pilot retain- 
ed his seat. Continuing, ho say«, “ Tho machine 
then gradually took up the vertical position again, 
describing a gigintic 1 S * while doing so. Flat- 
tening out, I flow to a spot about two miles 
distance ,”' — Science Siftings* 


SPEAKISG ELECTRIC ARCS. 

Though tho speaking electric arc lias been known 
many years, K. Orfc and J. Itidger, two Germans, 
have just made use of n metal filament incande- 
scent lamp ns a telephone receiver. A 100-eandie 
Ouuin Lamp was placed, with a self-induction coil, 
inn 120-volt direct-current circuit, and across its 
two terminals was shunted the secondary of a 
telephone transformer, the primary connecting 
with a stomgo battery and a powerful microphone. 
Tho lamp reproduced words spoken into the mi- 
crophone. It is supposed that the telephone 
current varied the heat of the filament, and that 
the resulting expansion and contraction of tho 
bulb transmits the vibration to the outer air. 

PRIZES FOR MEDICAL DISCOVERIES. 

The coning Intern itional Congress of Medicine, 
to ho hell in London next summer, in the seven- 
teoth of the «*eries. It hn been widely announced 
and advertise!, and there is every reason to hope , 
that it will bo entirely successful. It may not bo 
so well-kno vn that three valuable prices nro Ward- 
ed at each 0 ingress known respectively as the 
prize of Moscow, the prize of Paris, and the prizo 
of Hungary. The first is of five thousand franca 
in value, and is awarded for the best work in 
medicine or hygiene, or for eminent services ren- 
dered to suffering humanity. The second is worth 
fouv thousand francs, and will bo given to a single 
individual for a discovery or a series of original- 
researches, not more than ten years old and bear- 
ing on medicine, surgery, obstetrics, anatomy, or 
biology. The third amounts to three thousand 
crown and goes to any work in any medical science 
which has appeared since the Last Congress but 
on e. — Hospital. 
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POLITICAL. 


COLONISATION AND COLOI'R-COALITIOX. 

To many white men who are only too glad to 
MM 3 their respective countries owning l.ugo and 
prosperous colonies, the only idea that looks na- 
tural with regard to the colotned native i«« the ono 
coutained in the following parody of Kipling : 
u "Wli.vt is the White Man’# burden ? 

To nuke the Black Jinn work— 

To put the nigger, at a very low figgei, 

To the job that the white men shirk.” 

They are not prepared for anything that will 
bring the white and the black nearer and disturb 
their relative positions. . Vet human nature is 
not all for conflict. Kot uneven does it conio 
into friendly contact with the humble and tl.o 
lowly. But it api«eftm that men in authority in 
some colonising countries will have none «r it. 
Recently, when a resolution in favour of granting 
validity to inter-racial msuriages in German 
Colonics was being discussed in the Ge.m.m 
Reichstag, tl.o Secretary of State for the Colonies 

himself i* reported to have exclaimed. "Do*e 

tend our sons abroad that they may bring home a 

, black daughter-in-law or do wo send our white 

K i,ls to the Colonies that they nny many Hot- 
tentots or Heroros ?” JVe can enter into the 
feeUng of the white father. But lie must know 
that he cannot semi his sons and daughters to 
exploit and Vide the lauds of coloured people and 
yet not allow them to come into friendly contact 
* with them. He cannot do both. A black woman’s 
„tuM»S tho .igl.U«..d status of . 
m „ „ » National Litoral put .t, load «.<• ><*1-0 
ultimately to look upou th. -hits man h,. 
dual All these dire thing, may happen, and 
they are of white mm's own seeking. But are- 
' they a, driltad men and Christians .» any -«y 

justified jsisfiiSr mS 

h',“',,"”:“L ho"ye Chris.™ moderns base 
pon t,— Extract. 


TUB WISDOM or TUE PEOPLE. 

Dr. Woodrow AVilson says; — When l look hick 
ou the processes of history, when I survey the 
genesis of America, I see this written over every 
page: That the nations are renewed from the 
Ijottoin, not from the top ; that the genius which 
springs up from the ranks of unknown men is 
the genius which renews the youth and enwey of 
the people. Everything 1 know about histoiy, every 
bit of experience and observation that lias contribu- 
ted to my thought, lms confirmed me in the convic- 
tion that the real wisdom of human life Is com- 
pounded out of the experiences of ordinary men. 
The utility, the vitality, the fruitage of life docs 
not come from the top to the bottom ; it comes, 
like the natural growth of a great tree, from the 
soil up through the ti link into the branches to 
the foliage and the fruit. 

Police Toktuke in India 
The SiUion writes us follows on the subject 
of police toi lures in India: — 

With all its professions of concern, the Govern- 
ment of India is apparently unable to suppress 
the use of toiture by its police. There have been, 
we believe, no fewer than fifty-seven known and 
discovered ca<es of torture to extract confession in 
the past five years, and in one year eight prisoners 
died under toiture. The latest instance, the sub- 
ject of questions on Wednesday, occurred at 
Poona, where policemen were convicted of tortur- 
ing three peasants to obtain a confession of robb- 
ery. Jlr. Montagu's answer enumerated various 
steps which have been taken to suppress the pri- 
mitive barbarity, but lie had no assurance to offer 
that the one effective refonn will be adopted. 
Confessions must bo made inadmi-sible as evid- 
ence. Until this is done, there can be no security 
tluit a police, trained in those methods, will cense 
to practise them upon ignorant prisoners who 
probably regard them almost as a normal item in 
their misfortunes. Here is an elementary and 
easily remediable cruelty whose removal comes 
even more directly within our Imperial duties 
than anything in the Putumayo region. The delay 
is hard to explain and impossible to defend, 
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GENERAL. 

ELEVATION' OF THE OEFltESSEU CLASSES. 

A Coclnn pajier brings to light .the .holding of 
n Conference recently in tlie capital of the Shite 
to concert measures for uplifting tlie Puliyos who 
number about a quarter of a million and who 
occupy a very low position in society. The Con- 
ference was evidently organised by Christian 
philanthropists and about 2,000 Puliyas aie said 
to have been present there. A memorial to the 
Government signed by 700 of them is said to have 
been drawn up, asking tlie Prime Minister to let 
this class use the public roads and t borough- f.ues 
freely and admit theii children into Government 
schools. It is likely that sep.a.ite schools will be 
stalled for the education of the people and jwr- 
mission given them to use bnzoais and other im- 
portant roads excepting those where high class 
people live. 

THE INDIAN' FINANCE COMMISSION. 

Wo published recently a telegram fiom Madras 
atari ug that Mr. Vidyasagar Paiidya, Secretary of 
the Indian Hunk, Limited, was nominated by the 
South Indian Chamber of Commeice to give 
evidence on their behalf before the ltoyal Commis- 
sion on Indian Finance and Cuuency. Subse- 
quent to the Resolution passed by tlio Chamber 
Mr. Pandya received n telegram from the Govern- 
ment oi Madras informing him that the Royal 
Commission invited him to attend in London to 
give evidence. It is understood that Mr. Pandya 
will not be able to appear before the Commission 
in August but will make it convenient to be pre- 
sent in London for examination nfter the 1.1th 
October. Mi. Pandya is a Punjabi and owes his 
training and position in life to Mr. Uaihishen 
!*>!, wl,o is justly reg.uded the captain <,( 
industries in this lWnce. Wc g I.,j ,|„ t hi , 
merits Lara been appreciated end that ho lie. 
intntod to give evidence loth by the Itoyei Com 
mission and by the South Indian Chamber— 
Tribune. 


THE AttYAN IS ATI ON' OF EGYTT, 

Tlie Theonophist for July of this year contains 
a schol.irly contribution by It. B. 1). B. on the 
Aryanisvition of Egypt — a theme dealt with 
in .v book entitled the ‘ Egyptian Oasis’ by Mr. It. ' 
Beadnall of tlie Survey Department of Egypt. 

West of Thebes, at a distance of not less than 
100 miles from tlie Nile, lies, the Oasis of Khargce 
which is a cup-shaped depression and forms as it 
were tlie easternmost projection of the ‘ Sahara 
desert, from the . siuface sandstone there 
sti earns forth a constant Supply of water. . To 
develop this Oasis and utilise the artesian water, 
a company was formed and the management of 
it entailed Mr. Beadnallji residence in the Oasis. 

His geological observations while in residence 
there are recoided thus : — 

“ In tho course of tide he Was surprised to find in- 
dubitable evidence that the greater part of the floor of 
the depression had at one time been the site of an im- 
mense lake Subsequent investigation led him to con- 
clude that there were two lakes, the northern, about 60 
miles long by from 5 to 10 miles wide, being separated 

Wi!a - dTMS!»S!Kj 

“Die general level of the floor of I he Oasis Ih about 60 
* eft ’ b “ 6 / t * 0me "P° u lower 

v * bFpn I ^Ported, as. for example, 21 metres 
at Kasi Zayan ; and one level of only 2-5 has been noted. 

Tne highest level of tho lake was 83 metres, and it 
seems to have stood for a long time at 70. We can 
infer therefore that when it was as its highest, its mean 
depth was 80 feet, with a maximum of over 200." 

In the cour-e of tho book the writer h.uiuds 
suggestion*, as to the possible cause of the forma- 
tion of the two ficsh water lakes but they are 
rather hard of acceptance. Mr. Beadnall calls 
attention to a line of folding thah ran* north 
and KOUth and cuts tho Northern lake longitu- 
dinally into two halves. ° 

SSCSHS? £ 

•ffect bo‘h the 3 Sr ke r" Mn,0 * t «rt*Wy 
straUcf the Oasis anhttinff , ®P crm «>ab!e clay 

penned-, ,p wa££ £ “ tha *»tter, and allowing the 
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Commercial Education in India. 

Tin' >sLitoJw<4 has published iv long interview 

with the Hon. Mr. W. A. Leo, President of the 
Advisory Board of tlie Commorcixl Institute in 
Calcutta, regarding the Announcement mndo 
recently with reference to the Bombay College of 
Commerce — in tho establishment of which, as that 
journal rennrks, Bombay lus shot ahead of Cal- 
cutta, the only approach to a commercial college 
in Cilctitta being the Government Commercial 
Institute in Bow Bazar. 

‘The Bombay Government’ s till Mr. Lee, * lus 
long set an example to the Got eminent of Bengal 
in tlie matter of -coramorciU education, and this 
step is the logical corollary of the consistent en- 
couragement which it has long offered to it. Why 
did tho Government 0 f Bengd go out of its way 
throe years ago in connection with tho C'om- 
inerci \1 Institute ? That it should bo cleailj un- 
derstood that the object of these cl wses w ut not to 
fit candid ites for Government employment, that 
is to say, the Government refused to employ, in a 
cleric xl cajucity, those who were more capably 
trained tlun those who had had a mere general 
training designed primarily not ns a propamtion 
for decretal i>t Wink, hut .a.s a prohminary to a 
Unh eridtyiucer. 

* A Government officer oncu told me,’ continueil 
Mr. Lee, * that he did not see the necessity for 
clerks in Government service acquiring any know- 
ledge of book-keeping ! I mentioned to him the 
rose of an Army Clothing Department officer who, 
to my knowledge, once returned a cross cheque 
saying he had no use foe crossed cheques. The 
drawer of the cheque then asked him to endorse 
it ami he would send him the money cash. Tho 
offici \1 unbent so far as to endorse tho cheque ; 
«nd the money was then Landed over to him in ' 
cash to bo by him solemnly returned to the hank. 
If he had only had the nous to accept the crossed 
cheque, tho money would have lain to his credit 
nil the time. But that illustrates the official 
knowledge of commercial matters, and that is 
doub‘le-«a why, up to a very short time ago the 


Government jefused to take clciks fiom the 
Commercial 1 nstituto w hen it could possibly get- 
candidates from outside. , 

‘What was tho result? Government service 
being generally supposed to bo more profitable, and 
requiring IfcaS work than other services, besides 
being followed by a pension, is usually the aim of 
students in Bengal, and nuy preparation for office 
work which 1ms tho student from Government 
service is di -credited. The Institute has. according- 
ly failed to attract any largo number of student-®, 
and I feel convinced that it was only kept going, in 
the fuco of such discouragement, by the enthusiasm 
of the staff, ‘List year, for the Gist time, the 
Ilengal Government permitted holders of the 
Institution ccitifieute to appear in tho examina- 
tion for the cleiiod .xeniro of Sccietariat, blit this 
conco-sion applied to Calcutta only, and not to 
denial appointments in tho mofussil, and tho 
cei tifie.xte is still not recognised by other pi ovin- 
c i d Governments, nor even by the Calcutta offices 
of the Government of India, such ns Military 
Accounts. 

‘ Very diffeient has licen the attitude of the 
Bombay Ooi eminent to the eorresjiondmg com- 
mercial institution in that city. Throe months 
before the orders of the Bongal Government I 
have just sj>oken of the Bombay Government 
ordered that for certain Government appointments 
‘no matriculates shall ever be appointed so long ns 
any candidate who has passed .... is available’— 
and one of tho examinations referred to is in the 
senior commercial examination of the London 
Chmil*er of Com incite hi Hominy.' 

Asked whether lie thought (here was loom in 
Calcutta for a college of commerce on the lines of 
tho institution about to l>o opened in Bombay, 
Sir. Lee expic-sed himself in the negatiw*. 

‘ You cannot create a commercial class by 
means of commercial classes,' be said, epigram- 
mntically, ‘There mu-t be a commercial demand 
behind them. I do not sty that there is room 
even in Bombay for a roll ego of this sort, but I 
have no hesitation. in eajingdhat there is more 



room in Bomtxiy than thcro'is in Calcutta^ Its 
tlilx ct*iilrb the great commercial houses arc run hy 
Europeans, ami what Is the result ? The superior 
positions arc nil hold by men J who are imported 
from Europe nt great expense, and with regard to' 
whom the mere possession of a'commercial diploma 
is a secondary consideration ; and n-s regards the 
inferior posts it is not worth while' filling them 

- with '’diploma holders. In Bombay, there is up- ’ 
questionably ft much wider field for locally cei tifi. 
rated men in the higher walks of commercial life.’ 

' With regard to the Government Commercial 
Institute, ‘Mr. Lee considered that the best t’u.ig 
to do was to amalgamate it with the Technological 
Institute, in the event of that body materializing. 
By this means its scope uml prestige, and therefore 
its usefulness, would be enhanced. One danger to 
lie guarded against, he thought, was any excessive 
cheapening of tho course. That was the great fault 
of the Engineering College at Sibpnr. He himself 
was inclined to think that technical educational 
institutions should be Imperial rather than Pro- 
‘ vincial. Quoting from his recent speech in the 
Bihar Legislative Council, lie continued: 'In 
many cases I nm sum that they would gun con- 

- piderably in the manner in 'which they would 
'Attract students from other p.aits of the country. 

There Is a technical institution in Madras that, I 
am certain, ought to be Imperial. A dyeing depot t- 
-inent, with expensive machineiy and tencliUf, ' 
is being added to the Sibpur Engineering College. 

, T .aw ,t.w .Klgig^sdMJg J.bat .SWjnur .is i.Uo best 

place for Such a ’ department, but ,whcn the best 
' place has lx>en decided upon it seems to me that 
such nn institution Or branch of #n institution 
, phoulfl bo entirely Imperial, because there Ls 
, no room for more than one in a group of several 
.provinces.’ . , - 1 

. In conclusion Mr. Leo declared himself to be 
sti ongly opposed to the idea of , establishing the 
proposed Technological Institute In the disused ‘ 
Imperial Secretariat in Council House Street.- y _ - 

■» 1 think it extremely, probable,' he remarked 
' that tho main” idea of this proposition is to make 


' - ' - jF - . ' 

some use of the deserted Secretariat bo;i?tt. wo},],{ 

. bo dillicnlt to find a moie unsuitable 1 ioee for 
institution of the kiml. ' Imagine Iceht rP8.ge>i n< / 
'on in one room, while in tho next room-^or n t 
nil events so short a distance away that it woi^d 
, be impossible to shut out the second — -you had 
' steam hammer going, or some, other noisy tecln,;. 
cal process in operotion. ’ 1 1 would found 
possible in pi notice,’ And I trust that if the TeeJi, 

- nological Institute ever comes into being, no 
such attempt will bo made.’ ’ - *' ' 


THREE XEW BOOKS. ' 

Three email paper covered books . Iiavc como 
band from the press of G. A. Nntesan and G\j» 
Madras. The first is XasMnath Trhnlak Tehm» 
The Man tind If is Times, byVasant N. Nnik, >1 A 
(price Re. 1). This is a reiy appreciative sketch 
of this man who was one of the fiist of the passing 
generation of Indians to obtain eminence both „ s 
a refoimer and also ns a high 0fiici.1l. . Wo get n . 
good picture of tho times, though often it seen>„ 
to l>e very largely through the writer’s oyca thi m 
through those of his subject. — Capital. »* • ■ • 
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ISDUH ENGLISH POETBTf 

BY 

PROF. MICHAEL MACMILLAN. 

Ml is some years rinca a young man from Poo > 

|| by fining the «Tf* ™ S ler*h,p £ . 

, b ri L showed th.t the nn.bm.ns of Into, 

tion. of cultme, beginning nt •» V ^ 

anccitore were pnmtEHl wag . of 

cleverest ol western 

baa now been gi A. f Rabindranath 

'* Gitnnjsli," or Song Offerings.' of „. hicU to s 
Tagore, «.■> '"£"]£ "" . Veate.thdr E» e li>h 
rent, on both «- 

Ind». Ho »S0" » om , , H , l0 ri.crevcr tbo 
sons’ were s””v AfterninH, ebon 

^“'r'^Uhe philtorbio mind, be .«* 
tbe years brongl > whicb , tonslatol 

to religion' poetry, ■* jwli.li pwc, «M now 
by himself into ^ . Oih.nj.ii.” 

qm lityi.sod,st.nrfly »to'. ii rf th e 

tho Prophec.es of I lh>l ho corricd.tbe 

Mt - '"t ,„„.Ktion .boot «»h h>» 
manuscr.pt of th ihray ' train,, or on 

tor .lays reading « >» r , 


the top of omnibuses nod in restaurants and 1 

often to eloso it, lest somo stranger should 6 
t: much it moved him. If these lyr.es . ««» 

„ proso translation, maho Buch appeal to their 
re iders, .hot must they bo in the original "hero, 
as' Mr Yeats w.s nssnfml by his Indian inform- 
t tl.oy are “ full of Bubtiety, of rhythm, of 
untmnst.tablo delicacies of colour, of metrical 

nuriag the fifty year, that hare elapsed since 
th. mutiny, • peat deal of English poetry h-o, 
been written by Indians, different tarn Mr. 
Tagore's poems, inasmuch as it is ma.aly ,-H 
by imitation of English models, homo of tho 
English vers, composed by Indian. .. ludicrously 
bad aud.ome remarkably good. Many Indmn 
et, .deals rush into what they call poetry without 
having mustered the elements of English accentual 
rhythm and with ft most imperfect knowledge of 
the English language. ’ Tliis results in the print- 
ing 0 f ft multitude of verses no better or eten 
,vor S e than the following description of a funeral by 
an Indian author who afterwards wrote much 

excellent English prose 

-And how’s it. on M.lfiWr cUff, 

\Yhi«h os'ial h»03 io bustle Kreat. 

That pcoplo treading alow and atilt. 

In wmspers low ejaouUto ? 

On tho other hand, tho verses of such poets and 
poetesses as Tore Dntt, Sarojini Snidu, Greece 
C. Dutt and X. V. Fai, might easily be mistaken 
for the work of English pens: No wonder Mr. 
Edmund Gosse had ft ’shock ’of surprise and 
delight, when, in a shabby orange pamphlet printed 
ft t Dhowanipore, he t came upon such verses as 
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11 Still barred thy doors ! The far East glows, 

The morning wind blows fresh and free. 

8hould not the hour that wakes the rose 
Awaken also thee ?" 

This is a stanza from tho French translations 


of Toru Dutt, a Bengali poetess, who is said to 
liave known French even better than she knew 
English, for she spent a year or two in Western 
Europe imbibing the culture of Franco and Eng- 
land, hut ever hearing in imagination the nail of 
tho giant casuarina tree in the garden of her 


Eastern homo : — 

•* Ah, 1 have heard that waii far, far a wav 
In distant lands, by many a sheltered bay, 

When slumbered in his cave the water-wraith 
And the waves gently kissed tho classic shore 
Of France or Italy, beneath the moon, 

When earth lay tranced in a dreamless swoon : 
And every time tho music rose,— before 
Mine inner vision rose a form sublime, 

Thy form, O Tree, as in my hsppy prime 
I saw thee, in my own loved native clime ” 

The gifted poetess returned to India and died 
in Calcutta at the ago of twenty-one, leaving 
behind her the poems published after her death in a 


small volume entitled “ Ancient Ballads and 
Logcods of Himlostan In which tho old stories 
of Sanskrit literature are re-told in picturesque 

English verso. 

Greece C. Dutt’s “ Cherry Stones” mainly con- 
sists of a series of excellent sonnets inspired by 
passages in tho Bible. Nagosli W. Tai, a Bom- 
bay pleader, following tho oxamplo of Toru Dutt, 
found his “ Angel of Misfortune ” on two popu- 
lar Indian legends skillfully combined into one 
narrative teaching the sweet uses of adversity. 
Tho story is told in smooth, almost too mellilln* 
soous blank verse, of which we may take as exam- 
ple tho description of his sleeping heroine 
The joyous soul It hashed in soft repose. 

Bat life's warm colour brightly glow* upon 
Each dimpled cheek, and o’er the parted lips. 

Hover* a playful *mile half hiding, yet 
R,r,.lm R lo »>•;> V?” K r .„ h 

Whilst In the wavy ringlet*, which the breath 
Of gentle rephyr scatter* lightly round 
The sleeping royal maiden « k - 

Tbo sportive moonbeams play at hide-and-aeck 
Tho whole poem by its sensuous Imagery, its 
bright colouring, its cloying sweetness, the want 
of classical moderation in the portrayal of tl>* 

hero’s sufferings and virtue, and the poet's inti- 


mate acquaintance with the manners and customs 
and characters of his countrymen scorns to give 
an even more true and vivid picture of India 
than we find in Sir Arnold’s “ Light of Asia,” 
Southern India is well represented in tho realm 
of poetry by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu of Hyderabad. 
From Mr, Arthur Symons' introduction to her 
“ Golden Threshold ” we learn that she was of a 
highly strong poetic temperament resembling 
what is revealed in tho journal of Mario Bosh- 
khirtseff. Iler natural language is poetry 
whether composed in prose nr verse. This is how 
sho invited a friend to vi-it her at Hyderabad. 
“ Come," she wrote, “ and share my exquisite 
March morning with me : this sumptuous blare 
of gold and sapphire sky ; these scarlet lilies that 
adorn the sunshine; the voluptuous scents of 
noem and clmmpak and serisha that l»eat upon 
tho languid air with their implacable sweetness; 
tho thousand little gold and blue and Rilror 
breasted birds burst with tho shrill costacy 
of life iu nesting time. All is hot nnd 
fierce nnd passionato, nident nnd unashamed 
in its exulting and importunate desire for 
Hfo nnd lovo," Such a vivid outburst of joy nnd 
colour in the introduction threatens to east into 
the shade the more chastened beauty of the versa 
lyrics that follow. But they too nro sensuous 
nnd passionate in n high degree. An Indian 
nnutch is described to the life in long undulating 
lines that imitate the movements of the dancers. 
Oriental sclf-Mirrender in lore i* fim ly expressed 
in the poem called “ Ecstasy." 

Cover mine eyes, Omjfyitf! 

Mine rye* that are weary of bln* 

A* of light that is poignant and strong j 
O ailence m; bps with a H»», 

My lip* that are weary of song. 

Shelter my soul, <) my I<ora 1 
My soul is bent low with the pain 
And the burden of lore, like the grace 
Of a flower that is *aitten with rain ; 

O shelter my soul from thy fane. 

Tlii* might have Wn written by Fwinbumo 
or Shelley, but we do not know w hat western 
poet could have compassed the exquisite grace 
and tender sympathy with all living bring* ex- 
presred in the little poem called ‘-Com Grinders," 
Furely we hai e tl\e tom h of nature that makes 
the whole world kin in linev like lliryi;— 
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of his Empire. Stone is made to serve the place 
of clay and the roof consists of solid elabs of stone 
carved on the outside in imitation of tiles. But 
there is no carving on the spandrils, no instance 
of the Wowing tracery which is everywhere in evi- 
dence in the Ivtcr Mughal buildings. Nor is there 
any evidence of ivory carving having been known 
at the time. 

On the coins we have the same complexity of 
ornamentation. (See the plates in the Coin Cata- 
logue of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Yol 111 
1908, especially plates 2-5 ami in the Coin Cata- 
logue of the British Museum, London, especially 
plate 5). The coins of Akbar are splendid speci- 
mens of the engraver's art, unsurpassed, except, 
perhaps, by those issued by his son Jahangir. 
They display his restless yearning after innova- 
tion. lie gave up the broad thin pieces of the 
Tranoxine model, and adopted the Indian way of 
coining thick dumpy pieces. Out his coins are 
of two kinds — square and round. He first tiied 
obloug coins with scalloped ends and lozenge- 
shajied coins known ns Mihrabi because they 
resembled the arch of n pm} er niche. But lu» 
eccentricity or love of novelty led to his issuing 
square coins (986 A. II.) on the model probably 
of tha-o issued in Kashmir and ill Malwa. The 
Kalinin on the coins appears in a variety of ways. 
It is sometimes in wavy pentagon, qu itrefoil, triple 
border or diimond. Sometimes it Is in square, 
triple, curved, inscribed in a triple circle, or en* 
rinsed in ornamental border. On other coins it is 
in double square with dots between, in sixfoil, or 
in double foiliatcd or muJtifoH pentagon. A coin 
of the Lahore Mint (A. II. 1013) has a bowman 
with iv veiled woman behind. It probably repre- 
sents the conquest of Bijapur and the resultant 
marriage of the Sultan’s daughter to Prince Dani- 
yal : Akbar used jmages very sparingly on his 
cotas—perhaps only on three very rare types in 
gold. 

Some of the ornamental carvings are of histori- 


cal interest. On the tomb of Salim Chishfc 
(Smith Futkpur Xikri III p. 16) H ft frieze carved 
in Tuglira characters overlaid in gold upon a back- 
ground of blue. ' It is dated A. II. 979 (1511 
A. D.) and shows Akbar’s religious ideas in the 
first twenty years of the reign “ Stake us reso- 
lute and victorious ov er the Heathen nations. Oh 
God, bestow gifts on us and scourge our enemies.'’ 
It must be remembered that even as late os 1579 
Akbar was an astute defender of tbe faith. Abul 
Fazl (Akbar Namah III, 215) puts into the mouth 
of Akbar in the early years of his reign a state- 
ment to the ellect that he converted Brahmans 
by force into Muhammadanism. Some historians 
( f . ij., Malieson) find it Laid to believe in the 
early fanaticism of Akbar, bearing in mind his 
liberal and tolerant attitude in the latter half of 
the reign. The evidence of this inscription may 
be accepted as conclusive, especially in view of the 
exulting remarks of Badauni (II. 165) that when 
Akbar stormed Nngurcote in 1572 many Brah- 
mans who were sojourners in the temple were 
killed. Other inscriptions show the gradual 
change in the religious attitude of the Emporor. 
Oue of the year 1563 speaks of him ns ‘ the guar- 
dian of the God’s countries, the protector of the 
Faith of the Arabian Prophet.' From another of 
1579 we see that he is still ‘the Defender of the 
Faith * though a coin of the previous year has the 
dubious Ilahi formula Allnhn Albnr Jalluh Jalulch 
(‘ God is great ; glorified be his glory 1 or * Akbar 
is God’). An inscription of 1583 would seem to 
clear the ambiguity of tbe legend. ‘Shah Akbar, 
elevated is His dignity ; AlLthu Akbar.” A stern 
adherence to the beliefs of Islam is not consistent 
with such inscriptions a.-> the following which wo 
find on the walls of Fathpur-Sikri ; ’The Impe- 
rial p«l ice is superior to the exalted Paradise.' 
But the snapping of the golden thread which 
bound him to Islam is distinctly visible in the 
inscriptions of his last years. Some of them seem 
to breathe a certain pessimistic agnosticism. ' la- 
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formation regarding those who have passed away 
has no trace and the future is like the past. What 
caus’t thou know regai ding it? 1 But other ins- 
criptions show a heart weighed down with grief 
and seeking solace in worship and devotion to tho 
God of all. ‘ The world is but a moment, so spend 
it in worship ; the remainder of life is worthless,.’ 

* Said Jesus Christ (blessings upon him) tlrowoild 
is a lofty mansion, so take a warning and do not 
build upon it.’ Though Akbar was in this period 
‘ the shadow of God ’ he looked on himself none 
the less as the ‘ heaven of the court.' An inscrip. * 
tion of 1G02 makes this clear * May Akbar’s namo 
bo lofty as tho heaven and may his spirit be for 
ever in the world.’ (Journals and Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vole, 40-40). 

DRAWING AMU PORTRAITURE. 

The Mughal School of drawing owes much to 
ltnjput tradition. But tho products of tho school 
are secular and humanistic and not serious and 
religious liko those of the ltajput. One of the 
earliest of these drawings is that of MulL\ do 
Piyazo, a shrewd and ready-witted servant and 
favourite of both alike of the jealous rivals, Akbar 
and the Shah of Persia. (Seo 'Indian bruicingt' 
by Ur. A. K. Ooimmisawmy Vol. X plate i.) The 
caustic wit and the biting sarcasm of tho Mullah 
luid made him many enemies and the poi trait is ft 
caricature by one of them. The expression on 
his face shows a certain bitterness and perha]>s 
traces of physical suffering. 'The Persian turban 
crowns a head and trunk too big for the rest of 
the body and the horse is too thin and long-leg- 
ged. The lack of proportion in this instance nuy 
be due to the interests of caricature, but some 
drawings of the period betray an ignorance of tbe 
U.vs of perspective. But houses me n-ry bujly 
druwn, for instance, in the boattDg scene deplete J 
on the Korth v ail of Akbar’. bed room at lath- 
pur-Sikii (Smith Lx cii. I plate XII.) Clumsy 
„d badly -drawn too, U the mid-century <1 .a wins 
„[ a lion shot by huntsmen depicted on » panel m 


tho Hainan Burj. {Journal of Indian A rlj end 
Industry 1911 No, 30). Akbrrr encouraged draw- 
ing from, the life. But the student did not 
sit by Iiis model and reproduce e\ ery fea- 
ture, he went away after a careful observation 
of the subject and recorded his mental impression 
of it. Yet tho result, if not altogether admirable, 
does not suffer in comparison with the contempo- 
rary drawings in Western Europe. Even the 18th 
century portraits of Itousseau, Goldsmith, and 
Winckelman did not resemble the men. Disraeli 
complains that Goldsmith, a short thick man ‘with 
wan features and a vulgar appearance’ was repre- 
sented ns looking tall and fashionable in it big 
wig and that the striking plrysionomy of Winck- 
eltuun was not at nil observable in his portraits. 
rOKTRAITCRK. 

Portraiture of distinguished individuals been mo 
from Akbar’s timo a separate and flourishing 
branch of art in India ns in Greece in tho age 
after Alexander and in Medieval Eruojie in tho 
days of llaplmel. Abut Fail says that the por- 
traits of Akbar's time were kept bound together 
in a thick volume, wherein ‘ tho pist are kept in 
lively remembrance, and tho present are insured 
immortality*. It was not only 'the contemporary 
men and women who had their likenesses recoi ti- 
ed. Imaginary jwr traits were drawn of old and 
ancient men also. The age was sclf-couscious in* 
deed, but not self-satisfied. Thus we have a firm 
gallery of historical portraits dating from the 
reign. This profound interest in tho treatment 
of individual character was probably due to in- 
fluences from Central Asia, But the allegorical 
fi'Tires of the time, rare as they ere, must have 
been due to Indian influence*. 

raiMTiMG. 

Orthodox iluseulmaoii believe that jmhdeis »jw 
making travesty of God's creations and are tin re- 
fore inevitably doomed to hell-fire. Ihe great 
Emperor w as however prepared to bless tbe art 
that innuQi ta lists. 4 There are some who hat* 
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painting* lie said, ' but such men T dislike. It ap* 
pears to me ns if ft painter bad quite peculiar • 
means of recognising God ; for ft painter in sketch- 
ing anything that has life and in devising its 
limbs one after the other must come to feel that 
he cannot bestow personality upon his work, and is 
thus forced to think of God; the giver of life, and 


will thus increase in knowledge. (.lin-i-iUlnri. 
vol. I pp 107, 108. Rlockmnnn’s tmns). There 
were a number of painters nt court whose produc- 
tion attained* ft high degree of excellence The 
best of them were Mir Rayyid Ali, Khwajih Ab- 
duccamad, Daswant and Basawnn. Prof Block- 
mann identifies the first with the poet Juddi of 
Tabriz. The second came from Shiraz and was 
generally known as the * sweet pen.’ Tire third 
was the son of ft Palki bearer, and killed himsolf in 
a fit of madness. The Last was tiro most excellent in 
back-grounding, drawing of features, distribution 
of colours, portrait painting and other branches. 
AbnlFiizl mentions 13 other painters who were 
famous in their day. Akbar examined their work 
every week and gave rewards in accordance with 

his appreciation of the work done and excellence 

attained. Ho thought that such a system would 
induce the men to put forth their best powers 
and to produce imitations of the best kinds of 
work. But he did not know that uncertainty in the 
remuneration was not the best stimulant of patient 
and Laborious effort, and that originality would be 
almost stifled in the all absorbing thought of plea- 
sing the patron and pandering to his prejudices. 

Many" of these paintings still exist. They are 
remarkable for their careful finish, sincerity and 
high technical distinction. Abut Fail records 
his conviction that the minuteness of detail, the 
' general finish, the boldness of execution etc., ob- 
served in picture. mco»F™»H. ; nnd th»t 
even in-.nim.te object, looked ». .f they h.d Ilk 
Especially the pictures of the n.ndu. .nrpmeed 
111 . conception and mete hardly matched .n the 

whole world. Bnt the paintings patrom.ed and 


preserved by Akbar are hardly satisfactory. As 
Hftvell remarks, ( Indian Sculpture and Painting 
Part II pp 195 and 6), the colouring is heavy, 
sometimes even crude, tho action of the figures is 
stiff and unnatural, and the composition without 
any distinction of style. Such crudeness and 
disharmony of colouring is very unusual in Indian 
art and Akbar had himself to thank for it. His 
craving for novelty led to an inartistic modifica- 
tion of tho division of labour in art practice long 
in vogue in China and Japan. Tn those countries 
there was a division between outline work and 
painting, but Akbar employed an outline artist 
and a painter to work together on the same pic- 
ture. Such pictures could not produce the proper 
effect Nor could the best results be expected 
from ft system in which technical details were 
supervised and criticised by tho imperial layman, 
and in which artists are paid, not regular monthly 
salaries, but weekly pittances in the shape of re- 
wards. Akbar must be thanked for his encourage- 
ment of nature study and pictures drawn from 
life though even he could not permit tho repre- 
sentation of a human being or of the Deity in 
buildings consecrated to religion. 

As in the Medieval Christian Church, art was 
Lavished in the illumination of manuscripts; when 
the art of painting was unknown it was but natural 
that considerable attention should be paid to the 
art of writing. And the illumination of manu- 
scripts with pictures was the natural growth of 
tho Persian calligraphic art. Akhnr had expert 
professors of the art and took considerable inter- 
est in the various systems of calligraphy. Manu- 
scripts were richly bound and splendidly Illustra- 
ted. 

MnndeLdo records that Akbar was credited 
with the possession of 24,000 Mss. of this kind. 
One of them, ft work in 1 2 voR. was embellished 
with 14,000 paintings. Another is in the Lahore 
• Museum and seems to be an exposition of the 
miracles in the Bible, Another is a copy of the 
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Albar Xamah with 110 illustrations now in tbo 
.Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 
The British Museum has a Mabar Xamah and a 
copy of * Kalilcth and DinnaJi The Maharajah 
of Jaipur has a Jlasm~namah an abridgement of 
the Mahabharata which Ahbar ordered to be 
translated into Persian. It is profusely illustrated 
and 'is said to have cost Akbar £40,000. Tiro of 
the miniatures are especially interesting. One of 
them represents the visit of King Yudhishtira to 
the lower regions. He had to witness the tor- 
ments of hell for an equivocal expression he had 
used at a critical moment in the field of battle 
with a view to unnerve the unconquerable Drona. 
So uncompromising is the iron law of Indian 
Dharmn. Another represents the Aswamcdha 
of Yudhishtira. The feast goes merrily round, 
and the sacrificial horse is about to be lot loose. 
But the most impressive figure in the group is 
the pathetic one of Gnndhnri, the noble mother 
who has bom© with fortitude the Joss of a century 
of wicked sons. We see bor sad and sorrowful, 
repudiating the blessing of vision with tho help of 
a bandage on her eyes. She tcould not, as her 
husband could not see. What sustains her is the 
life of her blind husband to die in whose sorvico 
is tho single aim of her life as it is the highest 
duty of the wife ns ordained by tho Hindu 
religion. 

Such pictures alas ! nro but a few. One wishes 
that he had more of these which combine tho de- 
licacy and lightness of the Persian design with 
the serious passion and symbolism of the Indian. 
Mughal painting is secular and humanistic like 
tho rest of Mughal art, and is concerned with . 
thoughts of tho flesh and the doings of this world. 
Some of the paintings may betray, on a superfi- 
cial view, a certain want of atmosphere, a sheer 
disregard of tho rules of perspective and a general 
stiffness of composition. But any imperfections 
of drawing or composition pale Into insignificanco 
before tho capability for portaiture and group of 


decorative effect revealed by closer study and 
. more careful inspection. The Indian imitations 
of Persian illustrations nrc certainly superior to 
the originals. Thanks to the seriousness of the 
Indian, we have nothing like tho extraordinary 
efforts of grotesque art in which revelled tho ex- 
uberant imagination of European Artists in the 
Middle Ages. Nor did the demand for novelty 
go, as in the case of the Hellenistic School, so far 
as to send men of genius to study tho vulgarities 
and trivialities of actual life amSftg tho lowest 
strata of the urban population. There is no 
Indian counterpart of tho Teniers school of Greece 
with its meretricious taste for vulgar detail, tho 
dirt painters who depicted the shops of barters, 
tailors and cobblers, n«ses loaded with vegetable 
for the market, nnswept floors with dirty stuff 
lying loosely about, and other scenes of tho like 
character. J 

COLOUR DECORATIONS IS BUILDINGS. 

Tho colour decoration of AkbarV? reign may bo 
considered under .three main bends frescoes, mo- 
saic and glazed tiling. Tho buildings of Fatbptir 
Sikii created toward* tho end of ‘the reign were 
richly decorated with frescoes upon tho interior 
walls. Tresco painting is mural punting upon 
damp frcshly-l.aid plaster lime with colours eqn- 
blo of resisting the caustic action of the lime. 
Precious stones wore sometimes jwunded for 
colour e. g. the lapis lazuli for bine, as the coral 
was for red. Rome of these fi^coe« were first- 
class illustrations of historical and mythological 
scenes. Those in the Miriam Kothi for instance, 
illustrate the events in the .%ah Xamah of l*ir- 
dausi. Wo find marble mosaic tt*ed in the Jam! 
Masjid one of the finest mo«ques in all India, and 
in the corridors, chambers and paiilions of Ak- 
bar’s palace at Agra. There is a mosaic of mirrors 
adorning the chambers and jets ilions of the Fhbh 
Mahal or ‘Palace of glass nt Agra.’ This is an 
Oriental Bath, the walls anti ceilings of which nre 
decorated with thousands of small, circular convex 
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mirrors arranged in intricat cil patterns. Rut 
mosaic ornament was very sparingly used by 
Akbar, and pitlra <Zttm ornamentation was 
introduced only after hi* dentil. 

In the enamelled tiles used in buildings we 
have a striking illustration of the colour deco- 
ration of the times. The art of tile work was in 
use in India before Akbnr’s reign. It was pro- 
bably introduced about 1 500, One of tho 
earliest examples is in tho tomb of Siklumdar Lodi 
at Khairpur (1517). Some bits of brilliant 
tiled mosaic still exist in n ruined masque of 15G2 
opposite the western gate of tho Puratia Khili at 
Delhi (Arch. Sur. Ann. Rep. for 1903-4 p. 23 
and plate XI). Tho tomb of Akbnr's foster- 
father, Shamsuddin Atgah Khan, is adorned 
with faience mosaics in which wo haro tho 
rare combination of deep blue and green tiles with 
white marble in geometical patterns. Glazed bricks 
and white ami blue tiles aro found used in the 
tomb of Shaikh Musa at Lahore. Glazed pottery 
was in u«o in India long before its contact with 
the Mughal*, tho specimens of Vellore, Peshawar, 
and G-aur being most prolvably indigenous. But 
tho kind of caustic tiles now manufactured in 
Sindh and the Punjab were certainly influenced 
by Persian tradition through which filtered into 
India tho ancient nrt of Chaldea and Assyria. 
Tin's k pointed to by tho u-o of tho knop and 
flower pattern in decoration nnd by the general 
name by which the pottery is known. Sir George 
U.'.nrJjRCwd (Jwdwstrial Art* cS J.vdia p. 320} 
derives Iasi from las, the Semitic word for glass. 
And we may put together the f vets that the old 
gltzOvf tiles in India .ore seen only in Muhammad- 
an building* and that tho art of tile work formal 
tho chief decoration of the brick buildings of tho 
contemporary Safari Kings of Persia. The 
gtvzing is in a transparent blue or rich dark 
purple, dirk green or golden brown. It is found 
in the shape of tiles, of pinnacles for the tops of 
domes, pierced windows and other architectural 
80 
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accessories. Glazed vases and cups aro commonly 
found on certain Mughal buildings, but these 
belong to a later nge. 

Tho manufacture of enamelled tiling was rather 
difficult in Akbar's day, and we find it used rather 
sparingly. The Chiniwali Mnsjih at Thancswar 
has its minarets and eastern facado covered with 
floral tiles nnd mosaics. Tile mosaics aro used 
for roofing and for euriching borders round 
doorways etc. at Fathpur Sikri, and for covering 
tho outside of the Kiosques round the third floor 
of Akbar’a tomb at Sikundra. The patterns com- 
mon are essentially geometrical, chiefly hexagonal 
but these are in most cases combined with star or 
flowering patterns. It is not quite easy to classify 
tho colors used by Akbnr, as they seem to change 
with tho light. Ills fondness for colours is clear 
from the statement of Abul Fail that hointroduc- 
ed improvements in the method of mixing colours 
and from the fact that even the Khwabgah, nn 
unpretentious building where he mostly spent hi* 
leisure hours is remarkable for its colour decora- 
tion. In the tile work live colours seom to be 
easily distinguishable— deep and light blue, 
green, yellow nnd white. But his liking for red 
is clear from the red sandstone of his buildings 
and for golden from the profuse gilding of the 
walls of Miriam Kothi henco known as the 
Son.ahro Makan or Golden House. In the M.irhi 
Rhawan at Agra is a black 6tate throne and the 
sub -structures of the palace are of red sandstone, 
jsjwJ the iwxidiw^ rhoxohers and jwrilirtns Are nf 
polished white marble topped with golden domes. 
Akbnr's Masjid at Delhi is profusely ornamented 
with coloured plaster nnd glared tiles and the 
facade with medallions of various colours. The 
variety of colouring employed by .him in the 
details may be illustrated by reference to one of 
the cupolas of his tomb at Siknndm. Here we 
have tho ancient StraslU-a worked in wkito upon 
tho centre of a dark blue star tho points of which 
are all green except one which is yellow (Smith : 
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Moghul colour decoration of Agra plate LX. Fig 3 . 


see plates 59 — 63 for the Kiosques round the 
tomb. Also the detailed illustrations in ‘Akbar’s 
tomb at Sikundra'.) 

Itopresentation of animals is forbidden by the 
Koran, blit 
building 

Tile facades of the palace at Lahore are quaintly 
decorated with enamelled tiles representing hunt- 
ing and mythological scenes, while scenes of social 
life and popular amusements are fonnd depidul 
on the pictured walls. Among these aie camel 
and elephant fights. One of the latter is probably 
illustrated on a wall at Fathpur Sikri (Vol I. p. 
112). But wears unable to lead the details 
there. Details are found, hon ever, on a p»nel 
near the Hhthi pol. There was nn arrangement 
for ending the fight before either elephant was 
killed, but none whatever as a precaution against 
the driver being slain. A second driver «.*a to 
take the mohoitfo placo if the latter weio pulled 
down from his seat or trampled to death by the 
opposing animal. For in these times the life of 
man was held of much less account than the Iifo 
of, an animal in the Emperor's stables. Under tLc 
Great Jlughals animal-fights became the recognis- 
ed recreation of the Royal Com t. and a large 
number of the tile mosaics in tho Agin fort lelitn 
to them (Dr. Vogel’s articles and plates in J. I. 
A. L (I fill). Soe plates I, 3, 5", 9, 17, 38, 37, 39) 
According to one story, Akbar'a last illness was 
caused by nn excitement arising from an elephant 
fight. According to another Akbar himself was 
the son of an elephant driver, who was surrepti- 
tiously exchanged for a daughter bom of 
Iliimayun's wife. But )ip took delight in 
the fights of other animals ns well. A bullfight 
occurs on a wall-painting nt Fathpur Sikri (Vol 
I pi. 8). Ho was interested in the daily exhibition 
of wrestlers, and gladiators and in the fights of 
camels, frogs, spider*, flies and other creatures- 
Jlis special fondness for the amorous fights of 


ieopmls illustrates* his sensuality. Abut lari 
accounts for it by saying tint there we have the 
best example of tho power of love (Ain-i-Akhnri : 
Blochtnanus trnns I. p. 286), 


mason and the carver and the decorations in color 
of the punter and the fastener. Every art 
may bo called fine, says Unskin, which demands 
the exorcise of the full faculties of heart and 
intellect. It is especially so in India where 
abundance of Icism e, freedom fiom o ppresxh c 
anxieties, and high soaring fancy stimnhtcd by 
bounteous Nature and her beautiful scenery, 
created a new artistic aperies, ns it were, of tho 
human race. Wluit the Indian artist touched he 
adorned. This is true oven of the Jndnstri *1 wh, 
The manufacture of gold and silver cups and liny 6 
was probably introduced by tho Mughal-*, but it 
was easily impnned by the jwopln of Kashmir. 
Abul Fnrl tells us that Indian goldsmith* wanked 
so fine that they charged ono inohur for wanking 
on a single toll of gold. Sir Geoigo H ini woo* I 
thus remarks of water- a easels in tho Punjib copied 
from ctiy goblets *' their elegant chape and 
delicate tracery, graven tbiough the gilding tn 
the dead white silver ladow, which soften* 
tho bistro of tho gold to n p«rly mdi ihd* 
gives n rno«t charming effect to this 
refined nnd graceful work. ** Awtd Jkg 
a contemporary of Ahbar describes what he saw 
in the jewellers’ shops at Bijapur. There wire 
jewels of nil sorts wrought info a variety of m tides 
such ns daggei-s, knives, mirrors, necklaces, fliul 
aho in the form of birds, siu-h ns pnrote, denes, 
peacocks etc, nil stud*le<l with mluahfe jew el* and 
arranged upon shelves. It must la* sj»i*I to the 
credit of Aklnr that he appreciated the excellent 
workmanship of the Indian jewellers nnd employed 
them in lirge numl>ers. lie had a Tost e*t*b!i*h- 


METAL-WORK. 

wo find them frequently on. Mughal Wo must not pass over the wotk in metal tho 

at Fathpur Sikir, Agm and Lahore. * gonuino product of the hammer in the hands of 
nn artist woikmnn, as the mchiteeture was of the 
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ment of jewellery inlayers in gold, damaseeno 
workere, plain and pierced workers in gold and 
silver, embo»>ers and engravers, and makers of 
gold and silver lace. Among the artistic to) s and 
curios of the period were ornaments of a nmible- 
hke stone which wei e manufactured in Bihar, hut 
we are not f.n oured with the details of their exe- 
cution or an exact idea of their artistic volue. 

EMBROIDERY. 

Noi is the effect of the products of the thread 
and the needle lees impoitmt than those of the 
metal and the hiuomei. AkLu » w.mlrobo con- 
tained weavers and enibioidcrers from various 
countries. Ilempcn carpets made in p»rts of 
Bengd were so fine that they seemed to be made 
of silk. But of thc'O works, kinkliabs and esupets 
me of special importance. The Kinkhab industry 
was nourishing botli at Delhi and in the Punjab. 
Two Kim ii bunds of this period Mid to have be- 
longed to Rnji Balibhodor in 1590, were produced 
ot the Delhi Exhibition in 1903. One of them, 
woven of cotton spun exceedingly fine, bad the 
borders and ends in gold Kinkhab woven with a 
body of pale green silk. The othei was woven of 
p\le green silk covered by gold and silver. The 
leaves of the lilies worked into it are ‘ so life like’ 
tliat one involuntorily feels them to aseertuu if 
they are not painted instead of being woven. 
(Sit lieoryt Watt : Indian Art at DeVct 100-i 
p. 3iJ). Carpets were impoited from Persia but 
Akbar introduced the industry into India. He 
encouraged carpet weaving at Agra, Fnthpur-Sikn 
and Lahore. Indian carpets commanded a brisk 
trade being superior to the Persian in their orna- 
mentation and symbolism. Mughal carpet of the 
period is in the South Kensington Museum and 
Jins been described in the journal of Italian .Irt 
and Industry. The stitch is fine, the colouring 
rich and soft, and the design flee and graceful. 
Depicted on it *e have a scene peculiarly pleasing 
to the Indian eje nisi mind— a beautiful garden 
teeming with game surrounded by a battlement 


and furnished with a well-stocked fislipoot. In 
the sky floats the wild duck, sailing among the 
fleecy clouds ; and tjpified by the Rnkli and dra- 
gon the Day perpotu illy struggles with the Night. 
The Dingon of darkness is all feiocity at the ter- 
rified long- tailed bin! of Light which with out- 
spread wings is fluttering wildly. Answering to 
this is a sjnndiel decoration in tile mosaic over 
au arch of the Stniaii Burj, lithore. There the 
dragon sn ike, blue and w bite spotted and with 
its four feet helplessly hanging down ns it is 
swept upwards tluougb the air, seems to snap with 
its pointed snout at its victorious green -winged 
cnomj . If the bin! be not the llukh of the 
Arabian Nights which feeds on dragons, it may be 
the Indian ttanvla with the snake in his clutches, 
wheeling his victorious flight agiinsfc a background 
of the azure tropical sky. 

MCSIC. 

Music is the finest of the fine arts and received 
its due share of Akbar’s attention. \Ve are told 
tint vvhilo the ait induced sleep in the ordinary 
i uu of mankind, it served to amuse Akbar and 
keep him awake. That this fondness for music 
was uot simply due to a certain animal excitement 
but to scientific appreciation may be gathered 
from Abu! Fail’s flattering remark that His 
Majesty had 'such a knowledge of the science of 
music as trained musicians do not possess.’ The 
day dawned on the emperor with the concordance 
of sweet sounds set in vibration by palace musi- 
cians a watch before day break, as was the custom 
with all Indian monarch®. Whnt moved Akbar 
spocially were the old times of Khiva ‘ which are 
the delight of the young and old.’ But he was 
not simply moved by marie : he had music in him- 
relf and composed more tli m 200 of these tunes. 
European muric wax introduced foi the first time 
and found favour «t court. AhL r was greatly 
delighted by a musical organ which was played by 
the Portuguese (Akbar Naina h HI, 195 Bodmin! 
II, p. 29.) 
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Abu) Fnzl gives an account of the music of 
Hindustan in these times (Ain-i-Akbari. Vol. III. 
of Jairet’s translation). After distinguishing vmrga 
and desi music, ho dwells particularly on the local- 
vamtions of the latter. The Dhrurapadas were 
stanzas in prniso of men famous for virtue or 
valour, sometimes in praise of God e.g. at Muttra 
in praise of Krishna. But most songs of this 
class were erotic in character like those in the 
dialects of the Telingana, the Karnatic and Tiihut. 
There were also warlike and heioic songs of differ- 
ent measures in the various dialects. But what 
interests the student of history is the interest 
evinced hy the Hindus and the Muhammadans in 
the musicsil system peculiar to each other. AVe 
arc told that when Man Singh died his musicians 
with their collection of songs, were taken into the 
service of Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. Tho 
tunes of Delhi, composed by Amir Kbuarnn with 
the aid of Hindu musicians, were a delightful 
mixture of the Hindu and Persian modes. 

Among tho musical instruments of the period 
were home with six iron wires strung over sixteen 
wooden frets, and some with six, twelve or even 
eighteen strings of gut. The Siraondel had ns 
many as 21 strings, some of which were of iron, 
some of brass and some of gut. PuDjabi songs 
were sung in battle exciting the troops to valiant 
actions. There were many beautiful Punjabi 
women who played on musical instruments and 
sang nuptial and birthday songs both before men 
and women. A woman of Gujarat or Mala a 
played at once upon 13 pairs of tala, placing 
them Upon her wrists, back of tlio hand**, elbows, 
shoulders, back of the neck and on the breast. 
Boys dressed like women were great mimics and 
gave exhibitions at night. They danced in a sur- 
prising manner, ‘ in the compass of a brass dish. 
The Kunchonee girls were clever danceiv, and 
were patronised for their good looks. Private 
houses gave dances and there were masters and 
professors of the art of dancing. Ah bar's grand- 


son, Shah Jehan was the most musical of the 
Mughal $. He lived scandalously with KunchCnee 
girls and in his reign tho profession of music was 
tho most despised occupation in Hindustan. His 
son Aiming, vzih witnessed the solemn burial of 
Music. It was a fitting epilogue to the debase- 
ment of music by licentious poetry that c.une into 
vogue in this period. If Akbur’tt sympathy with 
bis Hindu subjects and Shah Jah.m’s paternal 
solicitude lor their welfare were tho outward 
results of their musical emotions, it remains no 
less true that their sympathy often took a wrong 
turn and went a long way towards sin and sensu- 
ality. The tide of immorality flowed on unchecked 
through the three generations of pronounced 
scepticism or contemptuous half-belief. 


1NDUNS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

UY 

Mil. II UN It Y 8. L. TOLAK, 

f ERlIAPS there is no measure, inscribed in 
tho Statute Book of tho Union of South 
Africa, with a more tortuous history tlinu 
that known ns tho Immigrants Regulation Act, 
which came into force on August 1 . It was, in a 
sense, foreshadowed bj the creation of tho Union, 
on 33st May 1 91 0, for it was inevitable that, 
sooner or later, a consolidating measure would 
have to be enacted, to operate throughout the 
Union. 

The only question was the foiiu that it would 
toko. Would it be frankly' and offensh ely racial, 
as in the Transvaal, or inoffensively general and 
non -racial, as in the Ctje Colony ? No doubt 
exb-ted in the minds of the South African Indian 
community as to its character, if the executive 
and Parliament were to be giien a free hand. 
Transvaal influences w ore most powerful in tho 
new Ministry, and the racial character of the 
South African Act of 390? gave ft ck,n indication 
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of the mentions of thoSlinistry.nnd the 

„t the Imperial nnthuritie,. Noth, eg 
therefore, he hoped t« “ m ‘ 

,„ „ remit oi their own notices. the, k '” w 
Lu well tint, it the toW l.gislntion to » 
set' w ns renrtionnry, it. elfin*, vvo„l.l surely he 
felt throughout the Dominion, not only in nmttere 
of iniiuigmtion, hut in eveijthing niTeet.ng then 
communnl existence. Mo,, then tins, “e, ™1- 
i„d-or , ether, the more thoughtful emong 
them did— thet U, on, effect. could not ho con- 
to South Af.icn, hut thet the, would .»«»- 
once legislation in other British Don,, mom, end 
thue they would overturn the ter, fnnd.menUl 
principles of nritiwh Government, mvlncly, equn- 
Uty nod equal justice under the law. Therefore, 
although the Indian community could, r oss,hl, 
have bargained for better individual treatment 
and the removal of on. or two petty guevancea of 

a material character, tho haulers decided that to 

do so would be to give away then- whole ease and 
to involve the people of India in « 
ter from which recovery would have been diftuult, 
if not impossible, at least, for an indefin.te tune. 

A HISTORIC DOCUMENT. 

i-or those reasons, then, the passive res, stem 
continued the struggle in which they had been » 
Ion- engaged, and this Was the situation that 
existed when Loid Crewe addressed to the -Union 
Ministry his famous despatch of 7th October 
1910 In this historic document— which, to a 
certain extent, is now explained awny by tl,e Sec- 
retary o! Statn-it was definitely and posit, wd, 
laid down that ,,o solution of the Transvaal d lb- 
cult, would be acceptable to Urn Majesty. 
Government which did not remove the racial bar 
■m to immigration, and, if a Union measure were 
introduced into Parliament Having that obj«t » 
view. Which did not preserve exuding rights b» 
provinces. These conditions were accepted 
°by the Union Government, who, whilst the stmg- 
1 vet proceeiled, introduced the Immigrant. 

B - x- «:n of 1911. Upon examination, 
^“-d’u.itthAdidM.o.to 
fact, comply with these conditions, and, 


lengthy negotiations, the Union Goromuient 
decided to drop it for that Session. 

Tim real bone of contention lay in the fact that, 

whilst the racial turns regards the Transvaal had 

been removed, that contained in tho old lenelion- 
ary Free, State law was le-enuctcd m the Hill, end 
thus the opposition, which had, legally tpealmig, 
hern, renin ed to one Province, was now bound to 
extend tluouglieut the Union. Hednglhnt itwns 
impossible to do anything fmthel that Session, 
,,,,,1 with a view of healing the breach between 
the missive i masters and tlm Government, the 
olive-branch w,ui held out by botli parties, and a 
provisional settlement was ngieed to Ivy then,, em- 
bodying the terms 1 lid down by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment and ceitain subsidiary terms, whereby it 
was agreed, on the one sale, that passive resistance 
should be suspended and, on tlm other, that reme- 
dial legisi ition should he introduced in tlm next 
Session of Parliament. 

A fresh Bi'l was introduced, ill 1912, and thw, 
too, for Mind ir reasons, was found to be unaccept- 
able, whilst it* drastic provisions aroused the hos- 
tility of tho Opposition. This Dill was also drop- 
ped, and the provisional settlement extended for 
another year, the mutual undertakings being re- 
newed. Then followed Mr. Gokhale’s well-remcm- 
bcied visit to South Africa, when be was given to 
understand that tlio Government intended to ful- 
fil their obligations to the Indian community, 
though the form of the measure to be introduced 
for that pm pose might differ somewhat from that 
of the abortii e Bills. 


WHERE THE ACT GIVES OFFENCE. 

In April of this year, Indians all over South 
Africa w ere shocked and alarmed at tlm publica- 
tion of a draft enactment, apfuirentlj wantonly 
destroying many rested statutoiy lights, and 
maintaining the Free State racial bar in all its old 
offensive ne^s. Moreover, owiDg to the Searle 
judgment, which lard decided against the validity in 
South Africa oE Indian monogamous marriages 
solemnised according to Hindu or Moslem rights^ 
■wherever celebrated, it had become necessary to 
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protect the wives and children of thes>e marriages. 
The Bill entirely failed to do this. Accordingly, 
resolutions of protest reached the Union Govern- 
ment from Indians throughout the Union, pi-o- 
t esting against the Bill with all possible emphasis. 
On April 27, a Johannesburg mass meeting threa- 
tened a revival of passive resistance unless the 
Bill were radically amended, and the resolution 
embodying tin* deter minat on wnscomejed to the 
Government, Lord Gladstone, and to prominent 
members of the Opposition. The Governor -Gene- 
ral seems not to b.i\e informed tiro Impenal Gov- 
ernment by cable of tlio crisis that threatened, 
Lut forwarded the resolution under a covering 
despatch, and meanwhile, on May 8, Mr. Hurcourt 
cabled to say that, having regard to the circum- 
stances, the Imperial Go\ eminent accepted the 
Bill. 

This unexpected announcement naturally damp- 
ed the ardour of those sympathisers in the Union 
Parliament who had been prepired to fight ener- 
getically in order* to procure satisfaction foi the 
Indians, so ns to avoid n revival of passive resis- 
tance. Nevertheless, they strenuously opposed the 
Bill at each stage of its progress, in both Houses, 
tabling amendment after amendment, with the 
result that, as finally passed and assented to, the 
Act boro but a faint resemblance to the measure 
as originally introduced. Nevertheless it was 
unsatisfactory, as it still contained fatal Haws and 
violated the two main terms of the provisional 
bettlement. 

The racial bar remained, although it had been 
tho main stumbling-block on tho two ernlier 
occasions, whilst impoitsnt rights were token 
away. Tho right of opposl from decisions of 
immigration officera hss bed. confined to matters 
of law, whereas, particularly ill the Capo Pro- 
Vince it had existed on matters of fact also. As 
against this, however, Appeal Boo.* have been 
created, deploying the arbitral/ powers that had 
previously been conferred upon immigration 
officcre. The unconditional right of South Afr.cn- 
bom Indians to enter the Cu[« Province has ten 
i talon aw av. Under the Natal law, as interpret- 


ed by the Supreme Couit only last December 
ex-indentured Indians, liable to the £3 tax, and 
who have remained iu tlio Province for a period 
of three years after the expiry of their contracts, 
acquired a domicile there. This, right has now 
apparently, been withdr.au n from them. Lastly, 
Indian monogamous religious miminges, celebrat- 
ed within the Union are not recognised, though 
similar marriages solemnised outside the Union 
are. 

How to Amend It. 

If the Act i> amended in these respects, it will 
bo .acceptable as barely fulfilling the ter ins of the 
settlement, and pussivo resisted are asking for an 
undertaking from the Union Government that 
they will, where necessary, introduce amending 
legist ition next Session, and if it can be done, 
frame necessiry regulations to deni with dillicul- 
ties for which legislation is not required. If such 
an undertaking be given, the mnqteitMon of 
passive resistance will continue for another year; 
otherwise, a revival is certain, with all its at- 
tendant miseries and Irani ships. Tho points in 
dispute, whilst apparently of little importance, 
involve wide issues. Tiro racial bar must ab- 
solutely disappear in South African legislation : 
otherwise tho destruction of tho Indian com- 
munity will Ire speody, and its degradation cer- 
tain. It is impossible, too, to accede to the 
deprivation or vested rights, which are already 
so few that each on© that remains is a most pre- 
cious and cherished possession. Moreover the 
future of the community cannot bo placed upon 
n speculative basis, and the rights of the next 
generation bo made the subject of barter. 

It is a sine qua non that the provisions of the 
settlement be respected to the full by the Union 
Government if a terrible struggle is to be avoid- 
ed, and it is greatly to 1* hoj*ed tliat every 
endeavour will be made, both in India and in 
England, to support the effort* made by South 
African Indian* to preserve their communal in- 
tegrity. 
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c Yj AFPILY for the fail name of England in 
Indii, it is not often tint wo hoar of cases 

1 like the Ritapur Murdei C»«v, which leases 
ft very unfavourable impression on the mind of 
the render. Whatever may l>e the official ctpla- 
natiou, public opinion in India cannot help Agree- 
ing with Mr. Swift MaeNeilf when he said, in the 
House of Commons on the motion foi adjourn- 
ment, that “lion 'hie gentlemen who lad been 
bred to the law mn«t Ime been startled on find- 
ing tlut under any Government unde* the British 
Crown — and tspeoi illy in India, with icspect to 
which Edmund Buike had said, that he woaald lie 
desirous that the British llig should linens much 
power for the protection of every subject there as 
it had in this land — such .» thing was possible 
that two men should ho arrested, tried for mur- 
der, and acquitted, that they should !» left at 
1 ar go at home in their own houses for fiao long 
months, and tint then ixt the instance of the local 
Government they should bo re mre-ted, tried by 
another tribunal, convicted, and sentenced to be 
hanged, and that their memorial for repneve and 
for mercy refused to be sent to the Imperial 
Government by the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
province — the very man who instituted the re- 
trial." It may bo that the letter of the law was 
not departed from in this case : hut, “ did any one 
who had read history, and who knew what might 
liappen in countiiea under such a Government (as 
in India), doubt that action within the strict 
letter of iho Inv might be carried out with on in- 
justice, an inhumanity, nnd an nnfairnexs that 
might be as greit an outrage ns if the Governor- 
General himself had 1 woken the law?" 

The facts of thi-. case may lie succinctly stated. A 
brutal murder was committed in the village Galanfi 
in Kheri district i one Gajr-ij was murdered, four 
{not three) people were named ns .accused viz., 
Sifchd ir Singh, Chut k tv Singh, Gnl ih Singh, and 
liacJmn Singh. The frr^t three were arrested, the 


fourth was, not found at his house, and ns is usual 
in such rases was icpoi ted by the police as * abs- 
conding.’ 

The accused who had been arrested, were tried 
by the Sessions Judge of Sitapnr (who was also 
the Sessions Judge of Kheri) and acquitted. The 
counsel who conducted the defence before the 
Sessions Jndge, thinking that the prosecution 
witnesses by their evidence nnd demeanour had 
made no favourable impression on the Sessions 
Jndge (ns usual in such cases), did not care to 
worry the Judge by insisting on his right to pro- 
duce defence evidence nnd so he did not produce 
any. It may bo mentioned that the Sessions 
Judge who acquitted the accused was Mr. H. J. 
Bell a civil servant of tirtnty-one 3 ears’ standing. 
The acquittal took place on the 22nd February 
191 2. 

Somejire months after their acquittal f. e. on the 
lOtli July 1912, an appeal was preferred against 
the order of acquittal by the local Government 
(the Lientcnnnt-Go\ ernor of the United Pro- 
vinces) before the Court of the Judicial Commis- 
sioner in Oudh. 

On the 1 Gth August, 1912, two additional 
Judicial Commissioners of Oudh sitting to- 
gether, after hearing tlie appeal, but after no 
re-trial and ho examination of witnesses, con- 
victed the accused nnd sentenced Chntkbnn 
Singh and Sikhdar Singh' to death and Gutib 
Singh to transportation for life. On the 27th 
August 1912, the convicted persons appealed to 
the Lieutenant-Governor for revision or commu- 
tation of sentence. On the 31st August 1912, 
the Lieutenant- Governor refused to interfere. 
This order was received by the Counsel for the 
prisoners on the 2nd September. On the 4th 
September, 1912, Counsel for the accused sent 
two telegrams, one to the local Government and 
one to the Government of India. On the same 
date the Government of India replied stating 
that tlie telegram had been sent to the local Gov- 
ernment. for disposal, nnd the load Government 
replied asking that the submR-jon of the appeal 
be expedited. On the 5th September tho appeal 
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w.is sent in a legistercd cover, to the local Gov- 
ernment, with » request to forward it io the Gov- 
ernment of India anti -on tho (5 th September tv. 
ropy of the appeal^ was; ’sent 'direct "to" the 
Government^ of India." > /)n the 8th September a 
telegram w» Sent by Counsel to tho Government 
of India, praying for postponement 'of execution 
to which no reply was lcceived, and on the same 
date a / telegram was sent by tho father of one of 
tho appellants, praying for stay of execution. To 
this a reply tens pent that his telegram had been 
repeated ■» to the ’ local Government. On the 9th 
September * Chutkhan Singh and Sikhdar Singh 
.were hinged. ' •* ‘ 

1 , Such, in brief outline, arc the facts of the .ease. 
Rut, fortunately, the case was not allowed to rest 
’.there. On tho 31st January 191.1, Sir Henry 
. Cotton, a worm friend of India in England, who 
had received from India the papers in connection 
;• with this case, wrote to Lord Crewe, inviting him 
“to make enquiries into the matter, with a view to 
making .some further modification in the rules 
regarding tho transmission of memorials in enpi- 
tal sentence ciises which shall effectually prevent 
tho . recurrence of such » regrottablo incidents 
.ns have' marked tho present case.” Ifis motive 
\ih addressing 'Lord Crowe 'privately -was a very, 
'laudable one which should lnvo appealed with great 
forco to /the Secretary of State ; x ns Sir Henry 
Bays “ the cot respondent who sends me the papers - 
urges' oh -me ta give the facts a ir/do publicity -• 
through n question In parliament, bul I do not ' 
adopt that' course, for I do not .'wish in any way 
/to' afford emhfitwsSTnent to a Government with 
whoso Indian policy I; ant sb heartily in accord.” 
Tin's .letter was sent Jiy the/ Pen eta ry of State 
■„ to tho _ Government .of 'India on the 2pth 
Jahnary , '.with tho iPijuest that a report on the 
' facts shouM bo furnished. The report/ was re- 
cctved iui the 3th of ApnL. But it was not .sent 
to Sir Henry'Catfon until two months later, and . 

' net until Stc Henry applied: himself. And as „ 
'Lord Crewe, did wot show any 'disposition, -to 
iomedj' the state of things dvwioscd Xj the -caw, 


Sir Hem?' Cotton laid no other go.lmt "to give 
. publicity to'tlie f(ict£ ' , r ' \ C J 

; From this fa)r)y fongTncitttl of the f&cift of tho 
■ case, one can see .what the “ "ugly features” of the 
ca<te are which need to bo looked into and set ’ 
^ right. ' - ', W ‘. ... • 

‘ y '(!)• The provision in the Criminal 1 Procedure 
Coile empowering the Loeal-fJovoriimenfc to np- , 

- peal to the High Court against an acquittal by n 
Lower Court. - . . , l' "‘ 

(2) . The long delay of five months, in preferring • 

this appeal. , ' - . k ' 

(3) . The sentence of <hnth pronounced by tile. 

Judicial Commissioners, the decision to convict 
tho accused having lieen arrned at merely by the 1 '' 
consideration of the rceoid, without any -'further 1 
evidence being let in. „ 

•(4). Tho Local-Government, which had sanc- 
tioned tho appeal, took upon itself tho "responsi- 
bility of considering nn appeal for mercy and re- 
jecting it. • Al ~ ■ , 1 ’ 

(5). Hie Local-Government refused to trims- ' 
mit the appeal for mercy t o the Supremo Govern - . 
meat, taking shelter under a technical rule whicli ■* 
saji, that the petition should not Ix' forwmnled if 
it. could not, reach the Government ,’wiflifn ’48 - 
. hours of the date of the execution, > ' . - ? ‘ 

. (9). The Local Government, although it had. 
tho power to do so, refused to postpone ‘the* date 
of the execution. , ' . 1 , 4 

• ' (7) The delay of the India Office in replying - 

to Sir Henry Cotton’s letter.' 1 " « 

' • (8). Tlie very meagre guarantee winch now*’ 

• exists that ca*es 'like this will he given, -wide - 
publicity, the questioning a Minister in' Barba-" 
mrnt being about tho only means of doing Vo. V ; 

The history of this ease cannot but leave the 
impression on bneV mind that, hut for "the per ; 
aisfeht attempts of our friend*; jri , BarKnment to 
,kh1«k,s this wrong, -the caw* might not Jwvfc **‘eo 
Urn light or day. India owes' jmt ft little to' 

•tlie untiring efforts' of the “ Friends tif India” ' m ~ 
Pailiament who • through good.. report and evil 
report tore *t«od uoWy by her ; '• 1 " - * 
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raised to the heights from which she has fallen, 
tho Gurukula system of education must in the 
fii-ht place be revived. If the cruel hand of death 
had not cut short a life so useful, he would have 
lived to see the establishment of n GttruLtda nnd 
the history of education in India would hare taken 
a different direction altogether. Tint his end came 
— an end so calm, so dignified nnd so sudden that 
it has deepened the pathos in which that whole 
life was cast. His mantle, however, fell upon the 
worthy shoulders of some of his sincere admirers 
who were determined to carry out the «l)ing 
wishes of their great master. These earnest souls 
worked day nnd night nnd ultimately the Gum- 
hda academy was established in the year 1001, 
A. D. We propose in this paper to give a brief 
account of that unique institution, unique l>oth 
in the ideals and in tho methods employed to ap- 
proach those Meals. 

THE FOUNDER'S RENUNCIATION, 

Though the idea of founding a Gnrukuln* — ori- 
ginated in tho fertile brain of Swami Uayannnd 
it took a practical shape only after the lapse of 
about 18 years from the time of tho sad demise 
of the Swami.t It was Lain Munshi Ram, a suc- 
cessful pleader at Jnllandhnr, that put his heart 
and soul into the matter and sacrificed his all, 
wealth, his moveable and immoveable property 
nnd even his own sons, for the cause of this Gurn- 
ktda. In the year 1898, the Aryn-Pratinidhi- 
Sabha of the Punjab passed a momentous reso- 
lution to the effect that a Gurvhdn bo started if 
Its, 30,000 were collected for tliat noble purpose. 
Lala Munshi Ram then gave up his lucrative 
practice at tho bar and took a vow that unless tho 
said amount was collected by him ho would not 
sot his foot in his bouse. Rut tho path of tho 

» Gunckitla r— Literally means a 1 family of precep- 
tors 1 where a Brahmachari resides and read*, being 
always in company with the punt for not leas than 10 
years. 

tFor a abort biography or Swami jpayanand Saraa- 
watl see Mesar». O. A. Natesan and Co’s Ihngraphir* 
of Eminent Indians Series, Price As. Four only. „ 


pei former of a great work is always thorny. Tre- 
mendous difficulties were put in his way, foes 
ridiculed and friends laughed at mm. Unmerited 
obloquy and pungent ridicule were all that ho 
could expect ns a reward for his labour. Rut a 
sincere admirer of Dayananda is endowed with 
strength enough to bear all these patiently and 
Mnlmtma Munshi Rnm's morel courage was ns 
great ns ever. Ultimately success crew noil his 
efforts, sufficient funds were collected and tho 
Gvridida %vns established in thp year of Grace 
1901, A. 1). Myron 11. Phelps Esq., li.A. ,ix.n., 
of New York has addressed several letters to tho 
Editor of tho Pioneer (Allahabad) on “ Tho an- 
cient nnd the Modern Educational Systems of 
India” nnd in two of these, tho eminent education- 
ist has discussed at full length the merits of this 
institution in n very lucid and chaste stylo. The 
opinions recorded by this thinker who lired for 
montiis together in this GumLida are well worth 
perusal. “ The idea of estahlising n Guruhda is 
suggested by Rwnmi R.iyannnd in his “Sathyartli 
Prnkash " said Lala Munshi Itam to Mr, Myron 
II. Pheljis : 

*• I w»* among those who thought. th«t tho true 

fpirit of the religioua reform which wo *11 h*d at heart 
Could only be carried out with tho help of a school pri- 
marily devoted to re-establinhing the principle* and^ 
authority of the Veda*, in the lires ol men ......our ob- 
ject was to atari a aehool where attong and rcilgfou* 
character could bo built up. AV« roeogniaed two great 
wart* of the people — men of character and rrtijjoua 

unity Onr primary aim i« alropty to giro our boya 

the beat neral and ethical training, to make of them 
good citizen* aud religious men and to teach them to 
lore learning for learning'* eake. Our model Is the 
great Uniaeraitie* of ancient India auch s» that of 
Taxitla, «hero thousands of student* cm predated and 
which were aupported, aa were also th© atudehta that 
attended them by the munifleenoe of tho »t»t© and 
wealthy eitizena " 

AV IDEA I. SITE FOR AN IDEAL IK*T»T!'T!OV. 

When ft temple to the goddess of Learning J“ to 
lie erected, the first and the foremost question <t> 
attend to is the question of a suitable site. Every 
seat of learning must have natural grandeur, 
healthy environments and a salubrious climate 
about it. “ Far from the maddening crowd’s iff- 
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noble strife 8 and farther from the temptations 
ami other evil influences of city life, that seat of 
\\kdoiu h to lio located. Better still it would be, 
if it were to bo situated at a res{iectfnl distance 
from a place of pilgrimage because to tbe reli- 
giously bent mind of a Hindu, the idea of sanctity 
shall always be present. The Kangri village 
where this (lurukida is located satisfies all these 
conditions and therefore ii pre-eminent Jy fitted 
to bo a seat of lea ruing. The sito covers nu area 
of about 900 acres of land and is a free gift of a 
philanthropic gentleman. It is a fitting luomi 
ment not only to thojibeiality of Mnnslii Am, in 
vhngh but also to the genius of th.it wge who, 
long before the lloit’ble Mr. Gokhalo intioduced 
his Elementary Education Bill m the Viceregal 
Council, matured his plans foi giving /res educa- 
tion to the sons of the soil, irrespective of birth, 
wealth, colour, caste or creed. 

The buildings of the Academy are situated in a heilthy 
plain at the foot of tbe Himalayas, at a distance of 
about 6 miles from Ilaridwar, on tbe south baob of tbe 
Ganges .The climate is bracing, exhilarating and ex- 

tremely delightful. The natural scenery is charming. 
Tbe ambrosial retreats of nature, which are not far off 
and the closo proximity of tbe riser Ganges which lends 
a coolness to tbe breeze cannot fail to impress profound- 
ly the imagination of the pupils, to inspire them with a 
deep reference for Nature and its God, to induce in 
them habits of serious thought and deep concentration 
of the mind and to fit them not only for scientific re- 
search and philosophical investigation but also for the 
contemplation Of the mysterious problems of life and 
death which bare been approached by sages m their 
sylvan solitudes. 

AU13 AND OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTION. 

Tlio life of an individual according to i'edic 
Ideals is divided into four cuhramas i. e., the 
stages cis. (1) 11 nili nmclinryn. — that of a student 
(2) OrihaRtv— that of n householder (3) V an.i- 
prastlm— that of withdrawal from active life (4) 
&timy»sin — and lastly that of complete renunci »- 
tion and philanthropy. . For success in life it is 
tightly claimed that fi proper realisation of res- 
ponsibilities end n satisfactory discharge of duties 
of these asAiu ma.i are essential. But of all these 
four, the Brah m atK aryn-ash wins is regarded as 
the moat important one because it is here that 


the foundation of nil the lequisito vii tties to fight 
tho battle of life successfully is laid. The fiifefc 
ami the foremo-t object of this ('urai.ula is to re- 
vive this Bruhnutcharija. Other aims also deserve 
n passing notice. 

(ii) Moral greatness, the authorities recognise, 
is at tho basis of social greatness. It is believed 
that tbe training the boys jeceive there will make 
them men of good character. 

(iii) The students tike u vow of poverty and 
are taught to lead a life of ‘ plain living and high 
thinking.’ Such men, tho promoters believe, lire 
best fitted to seive their country. 

(iv) The institution is also fitted to lie an ideal 
lleseuich institute. It will turn out profound 
Sanskrit and English scholars. Along w ith tho 
study of classical Sanskrit, 'Western philosophies 
and sciences too are taught. Chances nre given 
to boys to employ scientific methods of i esoarch 
and to exercise freely their critical and analytical 
faculties. Tho fourth aim, therefore, is , to 4 re- 
juvenate Vedic culture and to present to human- 
ity steeped in soul- withering materialism and soul- 
killtng agnosticism the right interpretation of tho 
Vedas and other tial-thastras which alona call 
satisfy the spiritual yearnings of rational minds.’ 

(v) Hero the development of all human facul- 
ties is attended to. The harmonious development 
of body, mind and soul of tho students forms, 
therefore, another peculiar aim of this unique insti- 
tution. Many European, and even American, visi- 
tors have borne ample testimony to this fact and 
the opinion's that men like Messrs. George Fox 
Pitt and Myron H. Phelps, Kov. Mr, Stokes 
and Usv. Mr. Andrews, M.J., of Delhi, liave 
recorded in the log-book speak volumes in favour 
of this (ji'rukn’a. 

THE ITEDICJf or INSTRUCTION. 

Xotwitbstunding the fact that some enthusiasts 
have denounced the use of Vernaculars in our 
Schools and Colleges in unmeasured teims, there 
can be no denying the fact that to secure the 
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best possible results from real education the med- 
ium of insti notion must bo the Verruicidnra alone. 
The ufau of a foreign language as a medium, Lojy- 
ever j on feet such a language may bo, is accom- 
panied by bdioub defects and the medium of ins- 
truction in this academy tliei efore is Hindi — the 
Devanagai i— and I, for more reasons than one, 
think that the authorities could not have possibly 
nude u 1 letter selection of a vernacular. Reader*, 
I nin muo, will not be taken by Mtrpriso when I 
nay that e%t*n Mich subject* a* Economics, Chemis- 
try and l’hy&ics too me taught in Hindi. Fox the 
benefit of the students Ilindi-trnns|.itiom> of such 
l woks ns “ Balfour Stuait’h Pliybics. ” and K.u- 
ii.uit’.s Chemistry are issued. Piofessor M. C. 
Sinhrf, n.A., Jf.se., strange as it may seem to 
many, in conducting classes in Hotany and pioud- 
Iy uses Hindi mid Hindi alone as liis medium of 
instruction. He delivers lectures in Agncultuial 
llotany in Uevaiutgan and 1ms achieved much sue 
com& in this direction. Sir James Meston, the* 
sympathetic Lieutcnant-Goronior of the United 
Piovincuh, who visited this Gurnkultt recently 
deli veil'd an eloquent and appreciative speech 
in which he congratulated the authorities on tho 
buceesb they have achieved in the mo of the Ver- 
micular, Hindi, <u> the vi ediu/n of inulrnction. 
tuk rnoiii.EM or moral and ueligiocs education. 

Of lato this problem lias come to the fore- front 
nud it is no exaggeration to say that its solution 
has bafUcd the attempts of many educationist* in 
and outside India. While in the civilised West 
endcavomo nro being made to uit the gordian- 
k not by holding national and intwnation.il con- 
ferences and by pi oduciug u vast and healthy 
literal me on the subject, in Indu unfortunately 
theie are yet many difficulties to bo mii mounted 
before we can die.uu of tickling this problem. 
Wliat with the illiteracy and the consequent in- 
tom potency of the parents to look after the morals 
of their toy*, "bat with a decline im the autho- 
rity, impoitmie* and activity -oi one Mnrvta 


consequent on the spiinging up of nmneious war- 
ring creeds and what with a distinct decline in 
p» triotic sentiment* and a reverence for national 
institutions and national literature consequent on 
tho supreme difficulties existing in oider to obtain 
the means of decent livelihood, tho problem J 1;i $ 
become a very difficult one and this question 
more than anything else in India demands the 
concentrated attention of all tho educationist*; 
and sooner or later if no solution is in rived ut, 
the unfortunate Hindu student is quite 
undone. It is, therefore, that the (,'nndniji 
authoiities have made this n piimip.il juit of* 
their cuniculum .and liojie topi oduro real, sinew e, 
honest, loyal, God-fcnring, public-opinion respit- 
ing and their own -conscience revering won. ’I ho 
boys in the most important put of their life ntu 
for all hours of the day to under the direct 
siqvcj vision of Tutors of recognised litciniy »mj 
moral worth. Wo have every confidence that 
students e,m safely be entrusted to (lie rare* of 
jierfect gentlemen like Lula Mnnsbi Rum, 1 ’refev 
sors Rama-Devn b.a., m.r.a p., Tulsi Ram Misin 
n.R.A.s., nnd Hd.ikn.shnn ii.A. These me 
men who have grown sufficiently old in the service 
nf tlicir country and both by noble piece] its and 
illustrious examples are 1>est fitted to train 
students in tho best possible manner and iinlim t« 

|y help both the JiulLin Government nud tho 
Aryan fckxicty by sharing their responsihililies to 
a hrgo extent. We wish the institution eveiy 
success and hold th it in such schools alone tin* 
jiroblem can be easily solved. 

rue >MVAOfcVKvr a\d y me mast. 

No institution, liowevex wealthy it uivy la-tan 
hejve to survive foi a long time without oiginiso- 
tion width alone i* needful for steady pioglisv. 

To escfd«e » general but effective cnntml ovei 
the institution there i* a Hoard vf Control consist- 
ing of H President (M. Ramakrishiw, ITrader, 
J.allandhnr). Three Vice-President"! ono of whom 
i, LiiLv Rosban Lull ls-V 1U -at-Luw, onw Sent- 
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fcary (M. Knliriutii), om> Treasurer (M. Bi-lum- 
Inr Nath, u. v., ix . b ,) nud 14 other members in- 
cluding 3 I’rofessiji s of the Ctiruluk. As f.u «s 
the internal nmn igetueitt i« cowfroed, the ininii- 
lieisof “the Enmity ” h i\e full fi eetfom ami the 
Ah-i'tnnt limcrtior i- in cluvrgc of this * manage- 
ment.’ On the stiff time «ro men who are well- 
known fm ttieir capabilities mu l bolf-bncrifico. 
Many of them hit life members ami draw only 
MiK'i iteiKT-.illowjuji es iiiMih re may peihapf.be 
interested to know- some of them nt least by 

ii. lines. 


M. Muntlu Rim 't!ov(u>cr and Rmident. 

JVavsW Xeeit Aa.Vr Ifciwev 

PrefcMor of Sanskrit Literature aud I’h ilono- 

l Ay. 

Profwaor Raroadeva, b A , M b a »„— Senior Tro- 
tcaaor of English Literature. 

Professor Balakrithna, m.a,— P rofessor of His- 
tory And Economic*. 

Trof essor Tnlsi lUro, U. M.R if,- Professor of 
Western Philosophy. 

Professor V. O. Ssthe, m. a., — Professor of Cho- 
mistry. 

Professor if. C. Smba, b.a , n.sc . (V. s. a > 
Professor of Botany and Junior Professor of 
English. 

Professor l*ltshrusn Das, B. A.,—Profcs*or of 
Mathematics. 

Mr. Oorardban D*», Ba..— Headmaster, School 
Department. 

Dr. Sukh Dcva— Med.cal Officer. 


Tlio OitruLvla is, at-o, under the thmt iwiitiul 
of the Executive Committee of the Punjab Aim 
l'mtinidhi Sabin. ‘This Executive Committee 
uppoint* a Governor and tin Assistant Goienwi 
who h."'e the entire administratis o eontiol «nd 
watch and guide tho educational affair*, in eonlui- 
mity with the policy laid down hy the cvnl/vtlwj 
Ijwhj' ‘The direct iubtruction.il lontrol i» vested 
in tho Priucijsd who ii assisted in his work hy n 
Vico-l’iincipd and w lleadiuaaUr.’ The 1’rofcs 
top* »ud tho Headunstcr fon« ‘tho College Coun- 
cil’ to iuIymp the Principal in matters of iuslnu- 
tion and ili-ciplino and when there is any hu-.wh 
of discipline in the College, this Council is author- 
ised to mete out any punishment which it may 
deem fit to inflict upon the delinquents, * 
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COURSE OP sruov AVB THE DULY nOBflVt 

The renders neetf not jump to the h i-ty con- 
clusion tli it in this institution only Smi-ki it in 
taught and if at all any benefit is to 1» den veil 
flout this, it will nt tho most ptoduce mi nrmy of 
ascetics entirely unfit to cnriy on the si niggle 
with life in thi* twentieth century. 

Tlio course of ntudy estrnds over Hi ye»n* Mid tho 
uchenic of studies embrace* liio Vedas with their Ingas 
an d t'/wnji/j, Modern Sanskrit and Hindi Lin nature 
and alio tho Eorh»h Language and Literature, Modern 
Sciences and Philosophy, Mathematics, Principles of 
Trade, tho Science of Agriculture, Urn Science mid Art 
ot Medicine and of Pedagogics, Drawing, object l.saons 
and Practical Kindergarten too arc taught. 

Fioui time to tim® n coin nut tee of cd mill lot ml 
experts i-> appointed on whoso lecommeiidation 
the M-liOHiP of btudiotii revived in iwcoi dance with 
the latest researches in the Science of Education. 
Before a student proceeds to liis SnuUd (Degreo 
Eviunm.ition,) he liAb to undergo « ronr.'O of train* 
ing foi four yenis m tho College, after ho satisfies 
iu» o.x amnion, and other tntoii, in his I'miejiiltr 
I’nnk-Jin (tho Matiiculntion Examination) of tlio 
>- urul tU<i Tho Snatik candidate has to pass hit. 

examinations in three brunches' (1) Vedic and 
Mudu n Sanskrit Literature, (2) English Language* 
ami Literature, (3) any elective subjet t fls His- 
toiy nnd Economics oi Science or Philosophy. A 
peius.il of tlio detuled scheme will convince liny 
re a doi th.it the coiuv-o is suuiewh.it higliei than 
the otditmiy }} A. course of an Indian Univer- 
sity. The degree of liicid^ili (loiiC'pondmg to 
the 51. A., or T).Sc., of Indian Utmen.it le*) ib 
confeired ujion one who is peiiuittcil to take up 
“f4< J‘oi( Qrxtd<«cU Course" in the* Academy. Stu- 
dents competing for this degreo ure to submit two 
oiigiuil theses on Jiiter.uy or Scientific fciibjects. 
TIicm Jegreei nre lonfwred i» » coji vocation held 
dining the Anniversary of tho Citrt’i utn which 
teieniony resembles closely th«- one followed by- 
tho liiilhu Universities. Theio are 10 classes in 
the Si liool Depcntinent and English is taught 
from tho VI dvss onwimfs Tbr. l~<?</<ilaya was 
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thousands anil never in any year loss than thirty- 
thousand ltipeos have been collected and this year 
the collections wont up to Rs.70,000. Nearly four 
thousand people gather there to do honour to 
the memory of Swami Dnyannnd and to bless 
the institution. ' 

The ‘ Valie Magazine' edited by Prof. Rama 
Deva n. a., 31, ft. a. s. is n high cl.iss English 
Monthly, and the * Sal Dharmn Fracharak a 
Hindi Weekly, edited by one of the graduates of 
the Ourukula are tho organs of the Ourukula. 
They eater to tho tastes of the general reader too 
inasmuch ns they deal with topics of general in- 
terest, Indian History, Philosophy and Antiquities. 

During hong-IIolidays, the teachers taler their 
students and visit places of historic interest. 
These educational tours called " Sarattrali Yatra ” 
are of immense benefit to students. Mr. Myron 
Phelps followed ono such party and has published 
his interesting diary in the Yedie Magazine. 

THE FUTURE OF TUV BRA H JfAC'H ARIES. 

The Gutukula is not affiliated to any Indian 
University. On the other hand it is by itself an 
University. But even the best friends of the 
institution arc at times inclined to entertain seri- 
ous doubts ns to the future of tho Snalalas. Will 
these students in this ngp of tooth and claw com- 
petition ho able to secure means of decent liveli- 
hood ? Of what use is their education if they 
cannot got into Government service ? Wfi.ifc shall 
bo the commercial value of these degrees when 
their rival degrees of Indian Universities Im e a 
groat market value ? If for want of occupation, 
those Brahmacharies weio to starve, what is the 
use of maintaining such an institution at a tre- 
mendous cost and why should wo ri*k and mar 
the future of our youths ? Is there Rama or 
Jhsbnrntha or Dushyantn -to maintain tlm Vish- 
wamitrn or the Kami* Ashrams ? .Similar nn> 
the doubts that cross tho minds of many and 
specially of those who do not believe in the notion 
of yearning for learning’s sake’ and regard J . 


eminent service’ a-, the goal of University Educa- 
tion. We do not in this paper deem it worthy to 
deal exhaustively with this question of questions 
hut still we feel strongly inclined to place a few 
facts for the kind consideration of men clinging 
to the notion of the utter uselessness of the Gurn- 
kula system of education. In the first place, 
we shall have to admit whether we will it or not, 
that even with the increasing efficiency of the 
Government organisation and even with greater 
chances of employing the Sons of the soil in tho 
Government Service, the demand is extremely 
limited ami tho supply is year by year tending to 
Imi great even with tho five existing Indian Uni. 
aeiMties The demand shall prohiby over remain 
the sumo but with the establishment of Urmer- 
sities at Dacca, Nagpore, Burma and Alnnedahut 
not to say of tho Hindu and the Moslem Univer- 
sities, the supply of those seeking Government • 
set vice is bound to bo infinitely great. Will not 
then the maiket- value deciease and wliat will lie 
the futmo of those that are turned out year by 
year by the Indian Universities ? Let the friends - 
and foes of the Ourukula calmly ponder o\er this 
as{>ect of the question. The Ourukula authorities, 
however, have still faith in tho future of their Bmli- 
mncliaries. To put their views in u nut-shell, they 
ob-ervo and lightly too that their students who 
shall in all probability Im? men of sound body and 
sounder minds have, even if the British Govern' 
ment were to shut their floors against them, other 
walks of life open for them rh. (I) The bettei • 
ment of the state of Agriculture, (2) The working 
on such lines as would lead to the Commei-cinl pros- 
perity of India, {.”!} The amelioration of the mom I, 
social and religious status of Hindu Society first, 

(4) The work as preachers of V cdic Dh.arjnn, (5) 

The organisation of Rural Co-operative Ciedit 
Societies and of Plague and Famine Missions In 
India, (G) The noblest work of presorting the 
national Literature by undertaking research work 
jn tho vast field of Sanskrit, (T) Tho bringing in 
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of the torch of Light ami Learning in the dark 
home* of the poor, ami (8) The turning out ns 
patriots an J servants of Indio, of roil, substantial 
work of uplifting, Indians first and foremost and 
humanity afterwards. Are all these not noble 
professions ami is there any pov.er on eutth which 
will deny to them the privileges of becoming bene- 
factors ? Will they when they undertake such 
noble work, starve ? We pause for a reply, 
co-ven/srov 

There was a time when the loyalty of the Arya 
Samaj was questioned. Rut mark, gentle reader, 
the way in which tho Arya Samaj is in all earn- 
estness and sincerity of purpose prepared to bo 
strictly loyal to the British throne. It ha«, if wc 
rightly and without prejudice view the situation, 
lightened to a certain extent tho burden of the 
Government' by establishing Schools and Colleges 
all over the Pan jab ami in some parts of tho 
* United Provinces nnd by founding orphanages 
and many girl-schools too. Eten Sir Louis 
Dane, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, 
admitted this and congratulated the Samaj 
on its educational activities. I for one believe 
that perhaps owing to any external or in- 
tern U disaster tho work of the Samaj may bo 
undone in other departments of human acti- 
vities but am never prepared to admit that tho 
educational work and activities of the Samaj will 
any day be undone. If ever tho future history 
of education in India were to be written, no his- 
torian can fail to assign a prominent place to the 
D. A. V. College at Lahore and the Kangri Guru- 
kula at Hand war. On sands of time they are 
bound to leave permanent impre-sious. Like “very 
other institution it may have some 'defects but ft 
patriot’s duty is not to find fl iws and pick holes but 
to advance the cause of amelioration. We are to 
pile stones over and not to pull down, the national 
edifice. The Kangri Gurukuli has not only a 
cl vim on Indians hut on all members of the civilis* 


ed world who are disgusted with the modern 
materialistic civilisation. 

His Majesty the King-Emperor George Y in 
reply to the address presented to him by the 
University of Calcutta made some very profound 
observations on the ideals of education. Said 
His Gracious Majesty : 

" lb U to the Universities of India that I look to assist 
in that cot dial union and fusion of the culture and aspi- 
rations of Europeans and Indians on which the future 

welfare of India so greatly depends ...you 

hive to conserve tho ancient learning and simultaneously 
push forward Western Science, You have to build up 
character without which (earning is of little value." 

It is exactly the spirit these words of wisdom 
nnd sound sense tittered by our Gracious Majesty 
the King-Emperor George Y that one finds reflect- 
ed and the same sentiments re-echoed, in the ideals 
of the Gurukula. This is one of the practical 
ways in which the admirers of Swami Dayan.md 
show their loyalty to tho British throne. They 
want to “ conserve the ancient learning and push 
forward Western Science," and they also want to 
produco men of character, men of strong bodies 
and stronger minds and men who would be loyal 
and patriotic citizens. Such an institution richty 
deserves our support nnd we wish every success 
to tho Academy nnd bless tho memory of the great 
Swami who presented to us these grand ancient 
ideals of education and has therefore rightly 
earned tho gratitude of all light- thinking men. 


SWAMI DAY AN AND SARASWATI.-HU Life 
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btiirted v« ith 4 classes and 53 students, but now 
Hi mo are 13 cLiam* nud 280 students in the 
School Department and 24 llnilun.ichirics in the 
College Dejuirtmoiit. Last year two btu dents 
took their Snatak (H.A.) dogieo. The daily iou- 
tine is simply clmrming. The whole atmosphere 
is one of love and fraternal relations existing be- 
tween the xtudenta and the teachers excite wonder 
and curiosity especially in those that have had 
the experience of School and College-life in India 
where these are conspicuous by their absence. 

At 1 a. m., Senior and at -1-30, Junior Brafamachai ict 
and members of tho supervising staff rue in response to 
the tintinabuUtion* of the Ashram betl, told up their 
beddings and proceed to the Ganges where they jump 
into the water and enjoy a good morning bath. Most of 
the students and Superintendents know swimming and 
swimming competitions are accordingly entered into 
with great zest and eager enjoyment When tho winter 
is sorcro they go to tho bath-room which was erected at 
a cost of over two thousand rupees donsted by certain 
phiisuthropie ladies and gentlemen. Before bathing all 
the Brahmaeharies take physical exercise and undergo 
drill under the direction of tho Superintendents. Bet- 
ween 5-30 and 0 they commence their daily yajnas 
(1) SnndAjra— Prayer and Meditation (2) Agni-hotra. 
After this they are given fresh milk and from ti-15 a. m., 
to 1IK10 a. m , regular classes are hsld when tho morn- 
ing meal is served consisting of a liberal supply of bread, 
pulse and vegetables and fruits. Rico-pudding and 
Jlaltca are served occasionally. The diet is strictly 
vegetarian. Till 2-45 boys take rest though the senior 
students utilise the interval in reading tho books from 
tho library. Again the teaching-work goes on till h-lf* 
p. m. The -boys then engage themsolves in playing 
games. Alter dinner the boys proceed to their dormi- 
tories and revise their lessons. At 0 p. m„ all the stu- 
dents go to bed. The college students aro required to 
maintain diaries and record their daily work, 

ItULES OF ADMISSION, BTC. 

Tho Ourukula ia oj>en to all Brahmaeharies who 
satisfy theso conditions : 

(i) Their Vedara mbht -Sa mk or — Initiation 
ceremony— should bo pei formed according to 
“ Vedic rites." • 

(ii) Tho ago of the Vidyaithi seeking admis- 
sion mnst neither be less than six nor more than 
eight years at the time of admission. 

(iii) Tho hoy must be physically and mentally 
sound. 

(iv) Tho parents or guardialis should under- 


take neither to marry nor to betrothe the Vidyar- 

thi till ho h at least 2-j years of aye. 

(v) The parents are to sign a form of agree- 
ment binding them.M‘1 ves not to marry the student 
before lie completes his twenty-fifth year, not to 
withdraw him from the Ciurukula till the comple- 
tion of his course and to pay Its. 10 per mensem 
to defray hi» maintenance charges regularly. 

In a proscribed form of application the giuul- 
i.ms are* requited to furnish all the information 
regarding the Iwy. The hoys undergo medical 
examination ut the time of admission and if the 
I'ratmidhi Sabin find that all tho conditions for 
admission mo duly fulfilled, permission is willing- 
ly granted to enter tho family of tho Guru. Every 
year hundreds of applications mo pouring in liut 
foi want of adequate funds the Subha is forced 
to reject m my though on an average 25 students 
are admitted annually. The iabha tts fur as the 
funds permit undertakes to maintain in the Gmu- 
kula at its own expense, promising orphans or 
sons of pei sons who are unable to bear wholly or 
in pal t the cost of maintenance. Education in 
the Seminal y is free and when sufficient funds are 
Collected all tho Vt dynrthies shall bo maintained 
and educated free of charge. 

RESTRICTIONS ON STUDENTS. 

The objects of tho institution will be entirely 
defatted if undue liberty is given to the inmates 
of the Kola. Full liberty is given where it ought 
to be given and at tho game time restrictions are 
placed in their w ay which are considered by carp- 
ing critics as singulutly rigorous. Hut the autho- 
rities feel that these are indispensable, 

“ No student is allowed to visit & town or a village 
except under special circumstances, such as serious ill- 
ness or death of hia guardisu or gome other near rela- 
tive or serious illness of himself. Vidyarthies going out 
for a walk or some other purpose are »nrariatfyaeeo»»- 
panied fay a teaefaer or a superintendent. None but the 
guardian or his near relative is allowed to visit any 
student. Even the visits of guardians may not exceed 
ono in a month. Bneh meetings take place under the 
directions of tho Governor and the Visitors aro treated 
as tho guests of tho Gurukula, The duration of such a 
visit shall not ordinarily exceed two days. The students 
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HINDU PSALMS AND HYMNS 


UY 

MR. K. V. RASIASWAMI, R.A. 

qW IlAYERS, spiritual songs nnd poems are 
TJ found in the literature of almost nil 
ll religions. They have no doubt their 
origin in the nge-long tendency of mnn to pray 
nnd pmiso, to dream of ft IIopo nnd n Bliss 
beyond, to sing of Light, Purity nnd Love. 
Hinduism curly gave rise to theso hymns nnd 
prayers which nro called, in Sanskrit, Stolras. 
Their beginnings nro to bo found in the 
centuries heforo tho Christian era. We shall 
havo to say something later on about it. Once 
created, the Stotra had a rapid development. 
Every great religious movement over since— bo it 
all-Indian or provincial— has produced a fresh 
crop of hymns nnd songs until at last the Stotras, 
classical nnd vernacular, havo become a most 
important part of tho literature of Hinduism. 

These hymns nnd songs occupy an important 
place in Hindu life nnd culture. There is scarcely a 
Hindu, boy or mnn, peasant or Brahmin, who docs 
not know ono or other of these hymns. They are 
the current coin of piety and religious culture. 
The peasant of the South, on his return from the 
field, stops at Borne way-side temple, sets down 
the spade, and with folded arms rapturously pours 
forth some hymn in his native speech. The 
Mahar, in tho ‘midst of his hunger and misery, 
consoles himself with somo song of Tukaram or 
Choknmela. Of an evening, there may bo seen 
in the military hill-quarters of the North tho 
native soldiers, hailing from Oudh or tho Punjab, 
assembling round a fire and singing all together 
some hymn of Tulsi pas or Kabir Das. Boys are 
taught to recite these hymns. They dwell at all 
times on the lips of the Umhroin and the Sanyasi. 

But their cultural value apart, these hymns 
are profoundly interesting to us as expressions of 
the religious mind. Wo are in theso songs and 
prayers face to face with the Hindu soul-soroe- 
times loving, sweet, devctional-aoroetimes mystic, 


bold, aspiring, — now, tender, trustful, — and now, 
burning, prophetic. The joyous songs of the 
Yogi, tho victor ovor sense and sorrow, alternate 
ivith the fervent prayer of the. faithful nnd the 
devoted. They contain the doubts of the sincere 
nnd thinking soul as well as the piteous plaints of 
tho broken-hearted, the hopes of simple piety and 
tho joys of ordinary worship. It is but natural 
that the spirit which sang forth the Vedas, the 
soul which grew to tho very infinite of thought in 
the Upanishads, should utter itself forth in songs, 
hymns and prayers 

The hymns in the vernaculars and in Sanskrit 
form a very large literature. The aim of this 
essay is only to treat of tho Sanskrit hymns. 
And oven here, we can do no more than merely 
touch upon a few of them and indicate their nature 
and contents. 

All the hymns and prayer-poems are called 
stotras whether they occur in the sacred books 
like tho Puranas or, are the compositions of 
historic poets, reformers nnd saints. A distinction 
has been made among them such as that which 
occurs in Christian literature. The Puranas, — 
the risAttu, th« Skanda, the Bhagaralha, the 
Brahmavaivartha and the Lrahmanda — Aganiafi 
like Sannlhkumara Samhitha, Xarntla P anrharatra, 
and other sacred writings like A dhyatma-I!ama- 
ijana contain a large number of stotras. They 
are put in the mouths of Gods and Rishis. They 
may be called Psalms as they resemble the sacred 
compositions of David and Solomon. Some power 
and sanctity is also attached to them. The rest, 
the compositions of hymen, have been called 
hymns. The distinction is useful from a historical 
’ and literary point of new. 

The origin of these stotras is lost in obscurity. 
Early Sanskrit literature supplies some rudiments. 
The Vedas are but a collection of hymns, out- 
bursts of primitive wonder nnd poetry. Tho 
Upanishads contain many passages which are in 
spirit, though not in form, magnificent psalms. 
Hymns of praise are found scattered in the Epics. 
During the Buddhistic age were composed or 
sung short stanw and poem? which are called 
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after the “Slaters” and 11 Brothers.” Like Uieso 
sayings nnd songs of the Buddhistic moults and 
nan*!, Hinduism aLo 1m< 1, ono tony bcdhno, floating 
pieces of prayer and poetry, inter on, in the 
airly centuries of the Christian Era, when the 
national mind grew- self-conscious and set itself to 
the hast of arranging and classifying its heritage — 
when tha Purunas c-.irao into existence — these 
hymns and prayers were written down, perhaps 
amplified and improved, and given a setting in tho 
/’« trapes and the ItAiA/mis. Such is the origin of 
the stotrus which have been called Psalms. Some 
of these Puranic stolras pass off into another 
category, tlio Mantras. They are dry combinations 
of occult syllables and epithets. Repetition of 
them is said to yield mystic power. One Bhould 
bo initiated into them. As classical poetry ad- 
vanced, the advantages of the tColra made it 
popular. The same genius that produced polished 
poems and beautiful dramas also gave to tho 
world short masterpieces of religious poetry. As 
a result, we have numerous hymns of \ arying 
beauty and power. 

These psalms nnd hymns rest upon mythology. 
Indeed they belong to the literature of mytho- 
logical or Puranic Hinduism. Without a proper 
knowledge of the place and function of mytho- 
logy in Hinduism, one might be easily misled by 
the several gods and goddess.es addressed and 
hymned. These gods and goddesses are not the 
denizens of a barbarous pantheon. Nor are they 
the jealous rivals for a superstitious adoration. 
They bear a far different relation to tho Hindu 
scheme of religious thought and ideals. 

Tho genius of India often speaks through fiction 
nnd mythology. Tiio ideal ctothes itself in story. 
The allegory conceals some truth of philosophy or 
religion. The hopes and dreams of some by-gone 
age are stored in a legend. Nacuiketas — Dkuva — 
KiusHKA — what immortal legends do these names 
represent t Whole ages of national effort and aspir- 
ation are epitomised in these names. Somewhere 
Sister Nivedita lias spoken of mj thology as the 
‘jewel-casket of humanity in which are carried the 
hope and the piety and the fancy of one genera- 
tion after another for the benefit of posterity.’ 


<5ai 


Hindu mythology conceals in its myths, stories and 
gods, the ideals nnd dreams of the Hindu race. 

The two mythological entities which embody the 
Hindu ideas of tho Divino are the Siva-tny thology 
and tho Vishnu -mythology, tho Latter including 
in itself tho two popular phases of Rama and 
Krishna. The picture of Siva ebinds for all 
purity, all freedom and renunciation. Tha great 
God, with matted locks, smeared with ashes, 
wearing skulls ami serpents, immersed in the 
deep solitudes of the mountains, hag always been 
dreamt of as tho very type of that Renunciation 
which has liaunled the Hindu mind since tho 
dawn of religion. Both singer and saint recur to 
Him as the greatest Yogi. Lord as He is of all 
the worlds, IIb deures nothing. Pleasure and 
pain nhke do not move Him. He is for ever 
immersed in meditation. But more -than this 
lie is the great Teacher. His gifts are Knowledge 
and Bliss. He is the great curer of the souls. 
When infirmities kill, when passions distract, the 
Hindu turns for help to the great God who is all 
gnanam, nil Bliss. Like the ancient psalmist in 
the Siandapurana, the Hindu still invokes Siva 
for Light and Knowledge, calls upon Him to 
throw His armour (MavacAn) around him and 
protect him against hell and death. ' • 

The Vishuu-mythology takes us into another 
sphere of the Ideal Divine. Tho Hindu’s dreams 
of Divine Grace, Mercy and Lov e find expression 
in the Vishnu-Idea. The several incarnations 
of Vishnu proceed out of an abundance of mercy 
which man can only faintly imagine. Tfie 
thousand ways in which He, taking the human 
body, mixes among the human throng and helps 
man and beast alike, do not sufficiently express 
tiie' profound love He is capable of. Vishnu is 
indeed the great, all-merciful Protector and 
S iviour, Rama and Krishna represent but differ- 
ent pluses, more popular and loving, of tho 
Yishnu-Idca. A pure and almost ideal devotion 
centres round Rama. The thought of the ideal 
man, Rama, also blends in this faith. As a 
result, a number of high-spirited and extremely 
devotion »! prayer-poems have been inspired by 
Him. Krishna, honerer, has dominated the 
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Hindu mind and imagination more than any other. 
At once king and cowherd, saint and lover, child 
and god, Krishna holds the heart of Hinduism, 
Ho is all meicy and love. His very face rains 
happiness. He inspires devotion and love wherever 
heard or known. As tiino grew, the worship of 
Krishna took on n rich coloring of the amorous. 
It was a natural result of tliat extreme devotion 
and that loving faith which began to centre 
round Him. Witness the rise of such literature 
in Europe itself in tho Middlo Ages the sacred 
pattern of which is tho famous song of Solomon 
“I am my beloved's and my beloved is mine 

Wo shall deal with a few select psalms and 
hymns. 

Tho psalm Him Kanteka which ts found in 
the Skundu Purana is the famous archetyj>o of nil 
the etotm's addressed to Siva. It contains Mime 
30 stanzas and a number of unmetrified npjicl- 
lations and descriptive epithets of Siva added at 
tho end. Tho characteristic ideas and aspirations 
which cluster round Siva find expression in the 
pbulm. There i« a contain rigour, a ]>rofu«e 
imagery and a primitive grandeur about tho 
pelani. 

*?fr STHT fllTCct BTScTWHTR 

jpTWggft, tram, 

ftlTfR’Id *TTOHSTT*I, 

5cg3t4, 

(May Sire, who ls Pure Light and who 

Is Good Absolute, protect me everywhere— 
Obeisance to Thee, O Lord, the Erer-UlU-ful, 
the Essence or all Truth— Fill me with hope: 
Save mo from the fear of Hell : Endow me with 
Life : Send joy unto my sorrowful mind : Pro- 
tect me with Thine armour: Conqueror of 
Death, Ever- Wilful Sire, Obeisance (o The**.) 

Another psalm which occurs in the llrahma- 
rirertlia Purans, A sit-ha Krita t>ita»iotra, intohe* 
Siva as guru. ' 

gtnlncir ^ sltfr jjr^ w t\ 


(Obeisance to Thee, Sire, Teacher of the uni- 
verse, Giver of Hliss,Yogi of yogi**, Guru of guru*.} 

There is a psalm to Sire attribute to 
Markantltya. Tho Pumnic story of Marknndcya 
is a moiing one. Tho psalm bearing his name Is 
therefore of f-jwci.nl value. It is full of a strong 
faith in Siva. Why should one fear Deith, who 
trusts in that great nud jxnvvrful God before 
whom nought in all the worlds c.in stand ? Tho 
heroic elements in Siva's character and history 
are beautifully brought together in this psalm. 

Tho first of tho psalms addressed to Vj«hnu is 
the one cal It'd Xaruyann- Varna which occurs in 
the Rigluretha Puruns, It is like other htolm-s 
of the same order a pmy cr to Vishnu asking for 
protection and happiness. A more famous psalm 
is the one attributed to Vyawi, called Arta> 
Xamyana Slotnt. The psalm is typical of all 
Vishnu -atotnis. Tho psalmist icings of the multi- 
fold ocGL'ions in which He has helped the faithful 
and come to tin* rescue of the opproxms}, Then 
follow a n (IcsClIptlOtl of Mis qualities. Mo ends 
with a pray oi for Grace and Protection. The 
bunion of the psalm is Iwnutifitl and aliuwl 
licart-iiiidtlng. 

q'RR »nn>i»ur *f nfa: i 

(Tint Oral Nanyaiei who is the support of the 
distress**! is my K illation.) 

An equally good pa dm is the IWmCffA/m* 
Jiaja tittered by Pwhna in Kolk i JUtntrni. It 
containa a fascinating description of VidmuV 
I'CiTon with n most tombing pniyer at the end— 

TirttRfc gfrtf «t 3Tfrf i 

tnr^rr tnTf srt ’rrgV* « 

(Thtooifh » Ufertvw*, f am I nr*, aimed. My 
mind iA filled with .sorrow and fin. 1 am a prey 
to gteod. D*‘!hs» 0 !i and gn<-f |<a-s*“i-s lie. I/e>V 
cm me with merciful eye*, O God, and wise ?'•**.) 

The doctrine or rrl’gtous f«?*!irg that most 
readily links itw If to tt" Yiel.nu-Itsrr.a-Ivridjii's- 
myltolopy is th -t 'APhvWA (d* totien). TSiougb 
timidly hinted in tia- ui&r mip torn, MiU 
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most plaintive tone in it which attains 
'in tlio last stanza where they say — 

r4 §>r: feq: Jiriiretat i 

Sfa4r 4t ?qt ii 

(AVhat praise can we, women, give to Thee, O 
Lord of Life : Appear before us, O God, and 
show mercy towards us, 0 Friend of the poor.) 

As wo pass on from the psalms to the hymns — 
from the impel feet praises or mjstic Mantras 
interspersed in the narrative of the Furanns and 
the Agamas to the compositions of poets and 
reformers— we see some marked changes. The 
individual note becomes more prominent. Each 
Stotra is fraught with some supreme emotion or 
sentiment. We hear the broken voices of sorrow 
and sin. Mercy and Love aro invoked in more 
living strains. The burden of the song is no 
more the simple Xamnsthe (“I bow to Thee”) 
or Bhajeham (“ I meditate on Thee ”). The 
form of the hymn also is a great improvement on 
that of the psalm. It is more perfect in con- 
struction. There is no diffuseness in thought or 
phrase. Poetry becomes more polished. Rich 
Stotra approaches a Kavya (a lhetorical com- 
position) in poetry and finish. 

An excellent representative of this class is a 
hymn entitled Sivtt-M anasa* Puja. It docs not 
bear the name of any author. Yot it has got a 
sincere and almost touching individual note In it. 
The devotee pictures out of his imagination all 
the best materials of worship one can offer. He 
cannot provide these tilings actually and so ho 
offers them mentally. Ho is unable to visit the 
temple duly, or make Pradakshin n there, or sing 
hymns to God. But what of that ? God shall 
consider all his words ns prayer, nil his acts ns 
worship unto Him. What humility, what faith 
does this show ? 

WiRT <4 frfcjTT RTcB HR™ *r?rt 

’JjTT rf ifel RRTfRT^Rfcf: I 

RTRRri *rcifa asTfasi snft ctiw ii 

(My Soul Thou ait: my mind I liken to 
Parvathi : my pranas are Thy followers: My 


body is Thy Temple : my enjoyment of things 
shall be Thy puja ; my sleep shall be equivalent 
to meditation on Thee ; my wanderings shall form 
pradalshina; my words aro prayer unto Thee: 
O Lord, whatsoever I do, consider that all ns 
worship unto Thee.) 

Another hymn entitled Ifurisarana&hlalam is 
fraught with an equally intense faith. The 
author casts his eyes everywhere, but finds not 
hope in anything— brother or wife, family or 
wealth. His trust is entirely in God. Ho pliin- 
tively sings that ho has performed no sacrifice, 
nor visited holy places nor offered the daily 
worship regularly. He is bound by servico to 
another. 

Rtlffam RfRTlfR RRT RfjtcT- 
trrr =r f^t 

cHRfcRRR RR STJjfqTO II 
(I have not celebrated any great sacrifice ; 
nor have I gone on nny pilgrimage with a devout 
heart; I have not iierfomed Divine worship 
regularly. Therefore, 0 God, Thou art my solo 
refuge.) 

But the most thrilling jiart of the hymn is tho 
5th stanza where lie says “that tho thought of 
his past evil acts makes his heart tremble" and 
adds “ But Thy nieicy, 0 God, is world-known. 
Therefore Thou prt my solo refuge 

5.3 jifdiPr rrt 3 RiPr 

RTHfiRrl R 1 

Tc-qrai ’R 3 RffamRcU 3 «TCRT- 
^fRtfRRR 7RTU RR SIOTTO It 
(When I think of tho several evil acts I have 
done in tho past, my heart trembles ; but Thy 
Mercy to tho fallen is world-known. Therefore, 

O God, Thou art my sole refuge.) 

There is a brilliant hymn by King Kxdtuxhtrtt 
entitled Mttlandumala. A spirit of supreme 
devotion pervades tho whole hymn. His chief 
prayer is that his whole life should pass with the 
words Mtdunda, BJadthi-Priya, JJayapara, etc. 


its climax 
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(sacred epithets and appellations of God Vishnu) 
on his lips. He cares not how ho dies or where 
he dies or what becomes of him after his death 
provided he always remembers to his death the 
God Narayana. 

Another hymn prays for calm and purity and 
for increase of tho love of human -hind. 

mqr VPt 1 

(Remove my unseemliness ; chasten my mind ; 
kill ail my worldy desires ; increase my lovo of 
the human-kind ; carry mo safely across the sea 
of life.) 

There is a hymn addressed to Sim by I'/w- 
tiutnytt which touches a very high mark. No 
hymn displvys such a deep discontent with one- 
self. He sings in sorrowful strains of his on n 
ignorance and misery. Desires detract him 
Sorrow eats him up. Ignorance surrounds him 
ne prays for but a glance, a merciful look of 
Siva. He asks Siva to dwell in his heart and 
dispel all error and ignorance. 

Rffl: 'iflrT. tTBWKHt I 

*9 ?9rl3Tei «K I) 

gritf r* 4f<l*^*jfcrerfa \ 

*; g IcrcRr tv trmftr tw srmjwaisfoT ^ a 

(In tho darkness which encircles mo all round 
and shuts my vision, rise Thou, 0 Lord, like the • 
Sun and dispel it all with Thy Light. 

"Whither shall l fly ? What skill I do? How 
shall t, oppressed a ith fe.tr, support myself f 
Why stand Thou quiet, O Lord, help me, help me, 

I am fallen at Thy Feet.) 

Sirojxtmd&a- Kshtvn'tpMit-Slotra is another 
hymn of the same order. It is a pm) er to Siva 
asking for forgiveness and mercy. The author 
looks back upon tho se\ cm! peri oils of his life 
and finds them all chequered with anxiety and 
sorrow, worldliness and desire. With a whole 
heart, he prays for pardon and grace. 

JagannathashlaX-ani is a short devotional poem 
addressed to Krishna, The devotee prays not fpr 


kingdom or for gold but only for Krishna's grace. 
“ May he who is tho Lord of tho universe appear 
before my eyes." 

A well-known hymn of Sankara is addressed to 
Parvathi. She is always addressed as mother. 
"Wlmt word can signify better the profound ideas 
of love and protection which the Hindu mind 
associates with her name ? ’ This is called Darya* 
jHiradha-kshamajHinnslotra, He pliinlively says 
that he has lx>en slick in worship and faltering 
in his devotion. But is she not the Mother ? 
“ Bad sons are born, but a mother never turns 
indifferent to them " Snell is the beautiful burden 
of this hymn. 

There is another hymn to Parvathi which 
bettei expresses tho ideas nssoented with tint 
goddess. This is tho .Inrni/mnuwtiXra. Parvathi 
is hymned ns the mother “who gives food in 
abundineo." The hynm is a noblo tribute of 
gratitude to tho Goddess-mother for her cure of 
tiie welfare and happiness of her children — 

ST5HWT rnmsTfivft 

toI fliwHm«i$d«4fr i 

VniFrjntfWfr 

ftvi U? II 

(Divine Mother, Goddess of all, adorned with 
dirk-blue hair, fternal Giver of Fool, Author of 
Happiness and the ten CuWn, Merciful Goddess- 
Queen of Beiuires, gi\ e us alms.) 

But the hymn is more tlian this As the 
author proceed*, he strikes a higher note and 
m)h upon P/trmlhi not only to give him food it ad 
water but also faith and knowledge. He closes 
with the devout words on his lips that “ Sira is 
his f ither, Parvathi his mother, devotees are his 
kin and the three worlds his native land.” 

To the student of Christianity, nothing can ap- 
pear more striking than the supreme influence that 
the life and character of Jesusexert on Ins follow ers 
and the perfect devotion with which they adore 
his very name nnd utterances. It is with, equal, 
if not greater, faith and love that the Hindu 
mind turns to its ancient gods. Whether tho 
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Divine is conceived under the form of a kind- 
hearted Siva or a grace-giving Vishnu, under 
that of a noble, large-minded llama or a smiting, 
all-loving Krishna, the Hindu’s whole heart goes 
out in adoration to them. A large number of 
hymns are therefore poems of devotion and 
praise. The Puranic Stotras, one might have 
noticed, are all of this class. They are simply 
hymns of praiso addressed to the several gods. The 
compositions of poets add a large number to these 
devotional pieces. They display high poetic value 
and breathe a Large and varied spirit of devotion. 

The most famous and widely-read of these 
devotional poems is that long lyric, Krishna- 
karnamrita, the work of the sage-poet, Lilasuka. 
The life of Krishna with its thousand episodes is 
a perennial source of joy and faith to the Hindus. 
The poet celebrates this life in sweet and imagi- 
native verse. He conjures up one picture after 
another of Krishna — now sporting with the 
Gopis and now leading the cattlo to the meadows, 
now thrilling the woodlands with entrancing music 
and now wandering on the banks of the moonlit 
river. Hore is an ideal picture of Krishna which 
has delighted the imagination of the people for 
generations. 

eielli.'+.er-ti 

JfKim TTHlftK-*' ^ « 

flW ^ SfieflH.q'ra ^ gtfiT?fvT, 

jfPTTerg^Ttrftr: u 

(With the mark of Kasturi on his forehead, 
jewel on the bosom, pearl on nose, flute in hand 
bangles on the arm, smeared witli sandal all over, 
adorned with the necklace, surrounded by the 
Gopis, Krishna the Fairest, shines resplendent.) 

Yet in the midst of all the sports and festi- 
vities described, one is conscious of the divine 
nature of the actor therein. The smiling little 
child is the Great Being como to rescue the world. 
Tho fair youth sporting with tho Gopis is the 
One whom Yogis and saints with pure hearts 
adore night and day. A supreme spirit of 
ecstatic devotion pervades the whole poem. 

Smnanda lahari of Sankaracharya is a long 


devotional poem addressed to Siva. Siva is 
pictured as the great, .all-knowing God, kind to 
his worshippers, full of a heart to help and to 
save. The poem is full of appeals for morey and 
love expressed in various poetic ways. 

^PTRi isTg <TrRq;gu 

cnrmfa i%g<T i 

JTOSiTcwq Rrpfar 11 

(Sira, Thou art the Lord of tho poor, nay, their 
grentest kinsman ; I am tho chiefcst of tho poor; 
why then speak of our kinship ? By Thee nlonc 
are to be forgiven all my faults; Thou shonldst 
actively protect mo; for such is tho duty of 
kinsmen.) 

It is well-known that Siva oneo appeared as a 
hunter. Tho poet says “Ancient nnntor I Why 
wander hither and thither in search of game? 
Them abound in the wilderness of my mind all 
kinds of beasts like jealousy, doriio, hist, — come, 
kill them and enjoy tho sport.” Again ho says 
“ What can a poor devotee give to Siva, tho Lord 
of all tho worlds” — 

*T ITT: 

well, take my heart — may my heart become thy 
property." There is evident throughout a 
passionate longing for that jieico and joy which 
comes of a mind free from nil earthly taint and 
desire. 

Siranantla lahari been mo tbo model of many 
a religions poem addressed to Sira. There is one 
Dinakra/nlana Slotra, the work of a twelfth 
century poet, LcshtaKa. It 1ms got neither the 
learned diction nor the high imagination of 
Sivanan/lalahari. The style is on tho whole liard 
and difficult. Yet it contains two ot three 
stanzas which display a keen religious feeling. 
The poet is aware of his own weakness tind sin 
and prays for Divine Merry. 

Siramtala is another poem of the same clsss, 
learned and rhetorical 
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There is a peculiar class of hymns in the IKndu 
literature, a parallel to which is not found in the 
literature of other religions. The Xttinaralia 
or Stotms containing merely the names and 
epithets of God, are a peculiar product of Hinduism. 
Tim sacred names hive got a fascination for the 
Hindu hymnographer and devotco which is quite 
unique. These Xamnmittai are not however with- 
out their own beiuty and value. The names aie 
derived from a lich mythology. Erich plmise or 
won! carries our in* igi*i.it ion luck to some thrilling 
episode of Diiine mercy or Lore. The memories 
of RKahtha* who pnycd not in win ret no in u«. 
Wielded an l nmtiged by a master-hand, these 
Naim malts dis/fly a high poetic mine. The 
most be lutiful example of this diss is the one 
called Iftvri-Xamamala Stetra from which we giio 
the following— 

Prcrcrc i 

qurdTO ^ H ^ 11 

im rmr ^ imtft umft \ 
nq a ^ ujqpi w 

(I bow toNamynna, the Formless, the Valiant, 
the W.st of men, the man-lion, the Lord of 
tutgas, the Enemy of Naraka ) 

(l bow to Rama, the Delight of Eaghus, the 
Enemy of Havana, the Lord of Fair Sita, the 
Lotus-eyed.) 

There are a number of hymns which contain 
prayers for wot idly prosperity and happiness. 
Such are the Duriitriyu- Daha mi Stotras addresseil 
to Siva and other Stotras nddres-ed to Vishnu. 
Those hymns may sound a little strange in modern 
ears. Hut this much ought to be said that they 
were at least worthy of the age in which they 
were produced nnd the men « ho so prayed. They 
are found in the mouths of greit Aehnryas and 
pious uieu of note. Not infrequently in ancient 
diys, learning aud virtue were associated with 
indigence. The pious hoir-e-holdcr who fed the 
pilgrim, honoured the religious mendicant ami 
trained his children in Dlnvma and in knowledge 
often found himself in the midst of failing re- 
53 


sources. Or tho min of learning who imported 
the light of ancient culture to many ft youth 
assembled from tho most distant [Hits of tho 
country met with a cruel world. In the mouth 
of such an one, tho pious houso-holder who spends 
himself in chai ity or the Guru whose labour for 
learning and humanity is repaid with poverty, ft 
hymn inking for wealth nnd food may lnvo point 
and beauty which cannot be sufficiently appre- 
ciated. 

Tho philosophic nnd didactic hymns /mm a 
very large el i«w. Tho theme of the Atman — Us 
Freedom, Purity nnd Bliss — furnishes materials 
for stirring songs Or the songster, in terms of 
ever -fresh be.uitv nnd power describes the nature 
of God, His Omnipotence, llis meicy nnd Love, 
His iinmanenco in every tiling. Or rolls the cry 
“Give up lust nnd hate, desire nnd prido — Pieico 
the veil and find tho Soul — Confound Him not 
with that which doeth and desireth — He is witness 
and Lord — Turn thy eyes inward — Constantly 
seek Him, the Light nnd the Goal.” Tho 
Upmisjiids, with their glorious descriptions of 
Brahman, the “one reality," with their reflections 
on Karma nnd Gnanam, with their rhapsodies 
over the Bliss Eternal, with their numerous 
nppe.ils for purity nnd self-control, form the very 
rock whence these magnificent liy tuns and spiritual 
songs have been hewn. These hymns are charac- 
terised by a striking boldness of tone and n 
ceit.ain rigour of phrase. The themes lend them- 
selves to bold, (led unatory poetry. 

A good specimen of this class is the one entitled 
Parajntja. The nuthor observes how peoplo 
About him worship God. Nothing is more con- 
trary to the nature of God than the mimicries 
they indulge in in their worship. The ordinary 
worshipper takes .a Zingam, gives it n sent, bathes 
it in holy w iter and sings to it. What e.m be 
more contrary to the thing meant ? The thought 
of this lends to an exquisite hymn. “ How give a 
se.it to One who is h£ro«elf the support of tho 
world ?— IIow sing songs to One whom e\en tho 
Vedas cannot find out ? — Why bum camphor 
before Ono who i« ficlf-en'ufgent.'' 
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srrf^FS! n=nm Bjijpj jSr i 
srWtoxm <p: wta ftqras u 

(How make prculuk&hina, round One who is 
limitless ? Why bow to One who is without a 
second ? How sing hymns of One whom even 
the Vedas cannot sufficiently know?) 

The didactic piece is also frequent in these 
hymns. The hymnograplier clothes in verses of 
ringing clearness and pointed appeal the old 
maxims and ideals of the Hindu Religion. There 
is a fine hymn of this sort entitled Visranathmh- 
t<ik(vn\ from which we give the following stanza — - 

^rrrt 

WT tfcl =d gFftTq qPTVHHTvfr i 
fc7rq5rq*^ncr 
srqfcT Vfjf fwTP’i (I 

(Give up desire ; Slander not thy neigh- 
bour: Avoid sin; Set thy heart firmly in medi- 
tation : Worship the Lord-God of Benares, 
Visvanatha.) 

But a large number of these philosophic and 
didactic hymns owe their authorship to that 
master-mind, Sankarachirya, a few words about 
whoso work and mission aro necessary. In the 
age which preceded Sankara, religion had fallen 
po a low lovel. It fell upon Sankara to dispel 
the errors that had accumulated under the name * 
of religion, to unify the worship and faith of the 
people. His culture nnd intellect nobly fitted 
him for the task. Ho revived doctrines of 
the Upanishads and re-established their 
authority. As has been said, the work of 
Sankaracharya was “ the relinking of popular 
practice to tho theory of Brahman, the stern 
infusion of mythological fancies with the doctrines 
of the Upanislmds." Ilis hymns and songs 
popularised the revival, spread broadcast there 
doctrines and ideals. Tho style of his *5 '(alms is 
clear, rich and highly poetic. The thought is 
bold, philosophic. 

One should think that Sankaracharya started on 
his work with tho words “ That is true knowledge 
which is taught in the Upamahads. — They are 
tho blessed who have conquered their desires,” 


ringing on his lips like a war-cry. For so runs 
the first stanza of a brilliant hymn called 
Dhanyash takarn . — 

dSflid JKiH'fii qftfeqpui 
cPlft ftfacfroi t 

?r w 

vqfctfd HTHqf?cT tl 

(That is Knowledge which calms the senses. 
That i* to be known which is determined in the 
U]xin\sha'ls. The)* are the blessed whose hearts 
are set on the Supreme : the rest welter in a 
world of confusion.) 

ne wrote also a number of songs of tho Atman 
which contain highly poetic descriptions of tho 
nature of the Atman and tho Brahman. We are 
all familiar with them through their burdens like 
Sirohttm “ I am Sira Hera is an extract from 
one called A tma/xmchakam — 

5TT5 3TTcTt % 

qr? Efron: ft 1 

vf fad nftwtr gtfft ft 
qi? 5^1 ft 11 

(I am not lorn ; whence, then, birth or death 
tome? I am not this life ; wherefore have 3 
thirst or hunger ? 1 am not thus mind ; wherefore 
have I delusion or sorrow? I am not tho doer l 
wherefore, then, am I bound or freo ?) 

Tho most famous of his didactic pieces is a 
long poem of G7 stanzas called Atmdbodha. It 
is a beautiful manual in verso of tho Vedanta? 
doctrines. With masterly ease and skill, the 
author describes Maya, the nature of tho Atman- 
Brahman, and the methods of realizing it. The 
hymn is a favourito with students of Indian 
philosophy and metaphysics. The following stanza 
describing tho Uralonnn may lie taken ns an 
example — 

J^WT?nqfr cTTKf I 

STH fl 

grijr q <tt cv? 1 
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<ou"ht, knowing which there i> no „ 
known, nn.kn.und (An! to bo Bn.A.nnn,) 

(Ws which them U »o higher to ta « 
JoLtag which there is no more bc.ng, know, g 
u - higher to bo known, understand 

(An! to bo BmAnuin.) 

Another pop.hr > 0 ™ ot hU U the one £W 

CM — ***%*££?? »»kL . 

Higgles 

01 doll-minded; set tby heart on t.od, P'« > 

Lhh to the poor, meditate on Covuda, 
Gorind-i ” 

Trt maftnwa ‘ 

anSD Pra^i «?™ra * Pra >> 

(Sing hytnn, in thousands. Conton.pk.to the 
Supreme. ^Set thy he.irt in the comptny oi th, 

‘ , 0 .„ ,h T wealth to the poor.) 

good. Giro tny ^ .ong. 

„! .TriUglTt 'o'f'^nt 

t „, to*™* . thought oi 

the one — ^ _ 

it 

(They nro Ireo from thought, 

They ,ro ireo iron, thought, 

They .h«o »»» subdued, whose bearU 


ss* m" 

of those who^J devotion. There is a 

'i — **■ - 1 

panthe»'t»c song ot w . 
beautiful — * 


Tc * 

f% fT.Mv^-iw 

famMHPW 11 
» 

(All is iiVuAi/i, 

• All L KraAiii, 

W h,tU.ho.nto ho midi Wh.tUtlio.oo 

boo, midi What is then, to bo m-.de 1 "hot 
Li there to bo unmade ? 

AH is lirahm.) 

The classical hymns continued to *» I'rodmed 
niter Sankara. One or two ot them have boon 
noticed before. They wen. composed by Ibe 
Pandits ond scholars in the seven, pro™, 
lint the majority of the s!o!n.» Ucted iervoor 
ood originality. They were mere hterery com 
litmus or hymn, so, tod for musical purposes 
5 which there ere plenty). *nd p.ety 

Lore end more deserted the classical channel, 
and spoke lo the . enucol.tr. Three or four 
cootories niter Sinker,., oiler n blood-stained ere 
o! nation .1 director nnd foreign invasion, Indti 
wu> stirred to its very depths. Ramanuja 
preached amidst tears to the outcast end th, 
poor the gospel of lovo end devotion. A gnat 
popular movement spread over the whole country 

V thousand voices breke forth. 1 here we, then 
* outpour oi poetry and song which lie, ton 
the chiefost treasure of. he vernacular, e, or einre. 

W. mav say » ie.v word, at the end about the 
—wy ot ‘these stotros. The themes oi God nnd 
Cl, ot sorrow end suffering, of hope and preyer 
inspire high poetry. The nature oi the Bn.hmaa 
inspires majestic eloquence. The qualities oi God, 
, li3 lm„, HU omniscience, call forth th. rreging 
epithet. Th, vanity et liie, the holloWMM of 
"miles and tow-, prov.ke. the incisive ptose oi- 
word. Thought oi the loving, eil-me.cf.il Gd 
runs out into llowing verse and rapturous mu~.C, 

Moreover the poetic geni.., of India shows per- 

ieetion most in short piece,. TheGits, scattered 
in the Epire end the Parent,, the Lyrics of , 
Knlidus., the stoic, oi Bhaitribari, the pun- 
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gyties on kings, show the ease with which poets 
wrote small pieces of poetry. The poetic genius 
therefore found a most fitting instrument in the 
stotrn. As a result, we have short masterpieces, 
wi ought with poetry and music and withal inlaid 
with high emotion, piety and thought. 

These psalms and hymns are not only a solace 
unto tho religious but also a delight to the 
cultured. 

COHDIIION OF FARMERS In 1R014* 

BY 

MR. H. H. PANDVA. 


INCE the beginning of the twentieth century 
the discussions of social problems have be- 
come universal. In India wherein live one- 
fifth of the total population of the world is fttco 
to face with some vital problems, on tho satisfac- 
tory solution of which depend not only the wel- 
fare of her farmers but of the teeming millions of 
Hindustlian. 

India is essentially an Agricultural country. 
More than two- thirds of tho total population are 
supported by Agriculture. It is one of the 
leading industries of the country ; about sixty 
per cent of the total export trade of tho country 
comes mainly from the raw products of tho farm, 
and yet the farmers of India have barely enough 
to live from hand to mouth. 

Wo all know that the prosperity of a country 
depends on the prosperity of the farming class. 
Is India prosperous ? Are her farmers prosper- 
ous No. Then tho question naturally arises 
w ],y the farmers in Indii ore poor I 

Let us try to analyze the condition of fanners 
in India and find the reasons. 

First the practices of those taking to Agriculture 
as a profession— a means tosupjwt the farmer, his 
fnmily an a tho wliobtonntry— nre'ciy 1-aor. The 
‘ ” A uik giteo before Ike menl*.. of 

■ & UB.Ior, Work in kpioolloro. 


methods practiced by the farmers in the use of 
implements, in the cultivation of soil lit raising 
crops and animil, in harvesting crops and in inar- 
fceting the farm produce are almost tho same as 
were practised centur ies before by their fore- 
fathers. 

The total equipment and live stock on an 
average do not cost them inoi e than 5> 50, The 
machinery used in the cultivating and harvesting 
of crops is poor and inefficient. This is not only tho 
question of wasting a grcit amount of human 
energy but also there is a greit loss before the 
final products .-no reuly for the mmkvt. 

The condrtiou of tho burner himself is very 
pitiable. The average agricultural income of tho 
fnrnieifl in India is not equal to tho wages of an 
ordinary labourer . The reasons for low income 
are quite obvious. Our poor farmers havo to 
maintain themselves on very small pieces of lands 
and have to carry on tho farm operations on 
borrowed money. 

They nro always in debt to local merchant*. 
Few of them have sufficient money for the projKT 
conduct of agricultural operations. They require 
money to pui-clu^o seed, manure, plough, bullock, 
to pay for hired labor, for irrigation and for 
ninny other pm poses. There nro very few who 
cau meet all these expenses from their own capi- 
tal. They are consequently forced to borrow 
.money and in borrowing they have to jmy high 
rates of interest. 

The standard of living of an ordinary tyj«s of 
farmer is iniseinbK lie lives Wei use he has to 
live. The pooi farmer is born to toil and not 
to enjoy the fruits of his I iltor. He live* not for 
himself hut for olher* to whom In* sells his pro- 
duce for a very trifling sum of money. He h<« no 
good Loose to live in, no good pi ice to sit in and 
no good place to sleep at night. H<* accommodate* 
himself, his family and hiv animals* all under 
one roof. 

a?. 
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Tho household furniture of tho ° ! 

tlio simplest kind. Ho »nnot offonl to bo, 
co-tly thing*. Luxury >* unknown to lnm. Til 
11001' Inrwer bte no choice of ouy . P ec»> «• 

Ilfs toeola ilo not cost Mm more than three cento 
dov Our poor former cinnot boy o piece o 

„,o„LuoeorerWmsc,firithi„coUointer,bc«™ 

he ho. no money. Our poor former uinuot afford 
to find groin to bis n«imnls-M» fmtbful 
jdons inopen nir end under the abode of the roof 
because bo has not enough to spam for them. 

In fact there is no end to sorb miseries. 
These are a to"' of the many to illustrate, in short, 
the condition of fernien. in India. 

Even though the farmers of India live very 
poorly they aio happy and contented. The 
mer noold think that it was destined by God, 
i, uas his fate that he should pass eucl. a ui.som 

U No proper efforts are yet made to improve tt.o 
condition of this liun.ble class of farmers. They 
have no education, no learning. There are no 
nroner facilities tor their free tuition and eompol- 
Lw education. Wherever there are such 
facilities the poor farmer cannot spare las children 
for education heenuso there is no more food 01 
money to support them during the tone the, are 
away from the farm. 

Tho fanners have no position in social life 
because they are illiterate, because they are pmr 

and because they ate ignorant of the activities 

outside the boundaries of small farm. The general 

impression and every wrong impression of the 
oeople has become such that these farmcra work 

Ht in the open fields, r ut on shabby dollies and 
have their hands and limbs all coined will, dirt 
„ re not worthy of respect or consideration. A cry 
few- have realised that f.rmera are fairly sober 
ami richer at heart than many of those so called 

gentlemen ntlirge reaming through the whole worhl. 

It is indeed vc.y hard for „ man to understand 
ami have svmpathy for a "mU-g class unless he 


has had somo experience of wmklng out in the 
opon fields and such tun easily know that a man 
may get ills hands and clothes, soiled and' yet 
remain a gentleman worthy of respect. The rich 

and the educated all forget tlmt it is this poor 

farmer who support, them all without selfish mo- 
tives or caring for his personal comfort and linppi- 
ness. 

Theio is little or nothing to mention about tho 
political rights of fanners of India. As ne have 
le iroed they are looked upon as a class of labourers. 
Farming is can ied on a very small scale. Largo 
farms are almost unknown in India. Very few 
farmers have land- of their own. The Govern- 
ment land is divided into small holdings and is 
reserved to the peasantry. Farmets have to pay 
a certain amount of more or less fixed tax per ocie 
so loDg as they work on their piece of land. No 
matter whethei their lands yield them sufficient 
returns to pay for the taxes, to provide for the 
maintenance of their families and to store up 
little for the rainy days. Farmers must pay tliat 
sum either from the proceeds of tho farm or by 
meaning debt of the local merchants. No consi- 
deration is taken of had years or poor yields 
many a time resulting from the scarcity of rain- 
fall. The fanner labors all the year round and 
of the total yields pait would go to the 
money lender nnd another part to the owner of tho 
land. Strange to say that many farmers raising 
wheat cannot afford to use wheat for their con- 
sumption. They sell wheat aud buy cheap millet 
for the maintenance of their families. 

Gentlemen ! These are the conditions of tho • 
farmers in Imha. "We have to solve these prob- 
lem*. because it is on the prosperity of these far- 
mers tho prosperity of our country depends. 
They are the real supporters of the nation and to 
improve their condition is to improve the condi- 
tion of the whole country. 

Is there any possibility of uplifting their clas«, 
making their condition better and getting high 
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returns from the soil ? 1 6 there any hope for our 
Indian farmers to realize tlie dream of getting 
enormous yields from their mother earth 1 
Why are the farmers in other countries pros- 
perous? Why are they getting such high yields 
from an acre of land which our Indian farmer 
cannot imagine. The possibilities show that the 
farmer in this country is progressing and conse- 
quently India may as well hope for equal success. 

We nil see how the Government is trying in 
this country to help, elevate, and educate the 
farmers. This makes them, prosperous. Let us 
all hope that iu India the Government may follow 
the same example and help, educate and improve 
their condition, 

the rise of democracy 

BY 

Mn. O. T. QOVINUAN NAUBIAK, m.a. 

C'jjljEASURED by the standard of free growth 
fit unaccompanied by violent commotions and 
by tlie extent of its influence on the poli- 
tical thought and institutions of other countries, 
the development of popular government in Eng- 
land has been one of the most remarkablo tho 
world has ever known. Its study, therefore, can- 
pot but be of immense value to the student as 
well as to the practical politician. 

Tlie well-known work* of Dr. 3. Holland Itoss 
on the subject is now reissued in new form with 
a supplementary chapter from the pen of Mr. 
Walter Mm ray bringing the history up-to-date. 
The author dwells less on politician* of }»rlu- 
mentary renown than on the effort* of humbler 
individuals who roused tho working classes to 
action and ultimately compelled responsible states- 
men to listen to their demands. This gives tlie 
wolk its peculiar charm and distinguishes it from 

many other works beating o n the subject. 

% By j. Holland Host, Lilt. D. BUckie & Sons. 


The propelling power of democracy in England 
was the discontent among the workingmen arising 
from material discomforts and unjust laws, and 
not any conscious striving on tho part of politi- 
cians after new ideals. As Dr. Ro*s clearly shows 
“the histoiy of radical refonn centres around 
periods of commeicul depression and general 
misery, such as mark the almost unbroken series 
of lean years succeeding the great (Fiench) war, 
the sharp pinch of 1847-48, the crash of 1806, 
and the long-depression of trade and agriculture 
which set in after 1876." Tho beginning of the 
10th century found England in tho throes of a 
great financial and economic crisis. The enormous 
national debt bequeathed by the Napoleonic wars 
pressed heavily on the artisan classes, and the 
industrial and agrarian revolution swept away tho 
small manufacturers and tho sturdy yeoman far- 
mers. The discontent naturally arising from 
these ciicumstances was deepened by the unsym- 
pathetic legislation of tho 1'niliament, and found 
vent in a vigorous ngitation for electoral reform. 
The earthquake shock of the French revolution of 
1810 brought matters to a climax, and the situa- 
tion was barely saved by passing the Reform Rill 
of 1832, which extended the franchise to cl I 
tenants of ti .£10 rental. 

The new- measure installed the middle class in 
jio»er, hut was far from satisfying tho anient 
hopes of the workingmen democrats. The conse- 
quent discontent was subsequently fanned intoft 
flame by the disappointingly passive attitude of 
the reformed Parliament in respect of trade-union* 
and co-operative societies, the exorbitant stamp- 
duty on newspapers, and above nil the severity of 
the new Poor Law of 1834. Tho result was ft 
formidable democratic agitation, known ns Char* 
ti«m. An important section of the Chartist* 
emleatoured to use physical force ns ft means of 
achieving the desired refonn-, and monster meet- 
ing, were held in which seditious language waft 
u *ed and collWon^th the military took place. 
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Tha movement, however, gradually lost its hold 
on the populace who now learnt that the way to 
freedom was not through violence. 

A comparatively peaceful period (1850 — GG) 
now supervened. Various proposals were made 
during this time to extend the franchise, but nil 
proved abortive. Party expediency was, how- 
ever, soon to nccomplisb what any amount of agi- 
tation could not, and “ by two successive plunges 
England entered upon a form of democracy such 
as before 18G7 no responsible statesmen and few 
thinkers would have deemed either possible or 
desirable.” These were the Reform Acte of 18G7 
and 1884-85. The n&tsuee of 1887 A-trf no rfre- 
tinctly democratic origin, but was a compromise 
necessitated by party tactics. The defects of the 
bill and the agricultural crisis arising fiom Ame- 
rican competition led to a vigorous agitation which 
resulted in the third and last measure of 1884-85 
by which manhood suffrage and equal electoral 
districts were approximately secured. Judging 
from recent events, it is not improbable that the 
near future will witness a still further broadening 
of the electoral basis. 

In the popular movement for reform, the work- 
ingmen were led by a brilliant array of able men, 
foremost among whom was William Cobbett, the 
founder of radicalism in its 19 th century guise 
Jeremy Renthntn, one of those few who, in the 
words of Sir H. Maine “have wholly lived for 
what they held to be the good of the human race" 
wis the philosopher of the movement in its early 
stages. Robert Owen and Lieut. Hodgkin, with 
their communi"tic and levelling theories, failed to 
leave a permanent impress on the people. Among 
those who struggled for the mental and moral 
up-lifting of the workinc classes were — Francis 
Plane, William Lovett, the compiler of the Peo- 
ple’s Charter, Vincent and Hatterington. Fear- 
gus O’Connor, the lender of the Physical Force 
Chartists, produced a vast effect by his erratic 
and irresponsible oratory .rf Joseph Sturgo and 


Edward Minall the two leaders of the complete 
suffrage movement, exercised n great moral influ- 
ence, by their simplo, manly character and their 
noble and elevating principles. 

The peaceful evolution of popular government 
in Engl ind marks it off from the cognate demo- 
cratic movements in Franco and other coutrics of 
Europe. This salutary feature of English radi- 
calism was not n little duo to the long practice of 
the English-speaking peoples in representative 
government and their innate prudence and cau- 
tion. Tlie fact that amid the deepening distress 
caused by an agricultural and industrial revolu- 
tion, the woikingmrn of England turned away 
fi am the alluring schemes of R. Owen and Lieut. 
Hodgkin for the renovation of society argues a 
statesmanlike instinct in them which is rare in 
the woitd. While, however, discarding the viewy 
schemes of Owen, they nlwa s looked to political 
rights ns a means of ameliorating their condition 
by practical reforms. And they have not been 
disapjiointcd. Their admission to the franchise 
has powerfully influenced the social policy of legis- 
lation, and recent years have w itnessed ft wider 
conception of the sphere of State’s duties in indus- 
trial and social matters. The new conception has 
recently found expression in measures of social 
reform, such ns the Unemployed Workmen Act 
of 1905, the Old-figu Pensions Act of 1908, and 
the National Insurance Act of 1911, which have 
been described to be almost socialistic. 

The free development of British democracy has 
not been without its powerful influence on the 
politicians and thinkers of the world. As Dr, 
Ross rightly observes, “ the steady growth of 
British institutions has helped to divert the atten- 
tion^ political thinkers from abstract speculation 
to patent factors ftoni the drawing up of piper 
constitutions to a study of the development of 
Britirii institutions and of tlieir famous offshoots 
in the new world.” 
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THE CAPIIAL OF THE K&LUSG& KIROOOM. 

BY 

MU. G. NARAS1NGA RAO, b.a., l t. 

“Til than quarter of a century ago it was 
IT T held by orientalists that the Kalinga- 
• nngara or Kalingadesanngara of the ins- 
criptions was identical with modern Kalingpatam, 
a seaport town in the Ganjara District. The 
absence of any antiquities or even traces of them 
at Ivalingapatam threw a doubt over this belief 
and it was shown, in an article published in 
Epigraphia India Vol. IV, that modern Muklia- 
lingam a place full of antiquities, might be the 
Knlinganagara of the inscriptions. Hut there are 
grounds to believe that the capital of the Kalinga 
Kingdom was different at different periods. 
Inscriptions mention several places which might 
have been the seats of Kalinga Kings. An 
unpublished copper plate grant discovered by a 
friend of mine mentions Pishtipumm or modern 
Pittapur as the seat of Kalinga Kings. Some 
grants mention Jayantapumin* and some mention 
Simhapnramt. It is thus plain that Kalinga- 
nagara, the capital of the Kalinga Kingdom was 
different at different periods. There are certain 
references in Saiiskrit literature which throw some 
light on the Identification of Kalinganagara and l 
propose to detail them in tins paper. 

In verse 55 Canto YI,t or Raghuvnmsa Kalida- 
sa said that the King of the Kalinga* could sec 
the waves of the ocean from the window of his 

« Inscriptions of Kanmrnavn (910 A.D.,) 
t Unpublished copperplate. 

{ To make tho conteset clear Terse 53 alto is quoted. 

etfer iiosn 
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palace and that the roar of the sea woke him up in 
the early hours of the morning. The seat of the 
Kalinga King was thus a sea-coast town. But 
since the Kingdom included Orissa aKo there is 
some doubt ns to a hether this sea coast town was 
in Oiissa or in the country lying to the South. 
But Kalidasa, while describing the victorious 
march of Kaghu, mentions that* llaghu crossed a 
certain river, and inarched towaids Kalinga, being 
shown tho way thereto by tho Utkalas or Oliyas. 
It is thus plain that in the time of Kalidasa (/.«.,) 
the middle of tho 5th century A.D., the capital 
of the Kalinga Kingdom was a sea-coast town 
situated in the country to the South of Orissa. 
Miy it be Kalinga patam in the Gunjani District? 
It ceitiinly cannot bo Mukhalingnui which is an 
inland town in the same District. Dunlin who 
flourished in the early half of the 7th century 
A D , mentions in Chapter Vllt Pali II, of his 
Disnkuniamoharita that tho King of the Kalingas 
wont with his wife and daughter and his towns- 
men (probably tho chief townsmen or courtiere) to 
a thick shady grovo on tho mu - coast and that he 
mu thence carried captivo by the King of tho 
Andhrns. 

This does not cleaily show whether tho capital 
is rituited ini ind or on the sea-coist. But it is 
certain that n grove of tho description was far 
away from tho capital ; eKo the Kalinga King 

* Canto IV. n»ghuT»ra«», 

dRT 53l » teFjr&ijfa: 

itfSn 

t n»aakumarachariU Chapter V!I. Part II. 

^T^urmr: ipr swott iflSw i 

snrnpft <rr?nfa ^ fcuft Hnuxr?,i h^- 
5ft ntj^fcT =Rrsrsnsft> (TSflcR 
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afasrata » sinwra* 3nf% siwit 
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could not have been earned away. kVnng-hienn- 
tse, the Chinese traveller who \i.-itod India 
about the middle of the 7th century A. D., 
observe* that *■ in old * days the Kingdom 
of Killing* had a very den>e population. Their 
shoulders rubbed one with the other, and the 
axles of their chariot wheels girded together, ami 
when they raised their armsleeies a pet feet tent 
was formed.” Thi> clearly indicates that the 
KnUnga Kingdom pissed through a change long 
beforo the middle of the 7th century. Tradition* 
attributes this change to the cnoe of an angry 
saint. 

The statement of Dindin must in the light of 
the remarks of the Chinese traveller, he taken to 
sliow that the cnpit.il in the early Jnlf of the 7th 
century was an inland town Jt may be 
Mukbalingnm in the Gan] am District 
Thus during the 5th century and n gre iter 
part of the flth century A.D., the cipitnl of the 
Knlinga Kingdom mis n sea coast town mGnnjam 
and consequently it may bo identified pro\ i'ion- 
ally with Knlingxpataiu. If fresh light is forth- 
coming the identification may lie modified. During 
the 7th century and the sul sequent period the 
capital wax changed from Kalingnpatam to 
Mukhalingnm. Eiloits must be made to inicsti- 
gate the cali-es that led to this change. 

» V. A. Smith’s Early History of India page 300. 

* do do do fi»g« 301. 

AH AHGUMHDIAh’S NOTE-BOOK- 

BY *• VATE8.- 


TIIE tlWNTORE MOSQUE. 

S the Caw npore Mosque dispute like the cloud 
we read of in Scriptute which, when it jint 
loomed upon the horizon was no bigger than 
a man's hand, but which rapidly grew bigger and 
blacker until it wv cr- spreads the heavens? I 
would fain trust not, but must confess that omens 
are unpropitious. When the Cawnpore troubles 
first arose I thought it a somewhat sei ioos matter, 
but reflected that authorities, on the spot weie 
probably as keenly alive to its seriousness as I 
was awl I hoped that I had taken too pessimistic 
a view — until I read oE the demolition of the 
dii/aii and marked the effect of it upon Mohame- 
dan feeling locally and in other juris of India. 
Kven then I assumed that the Government had 
taken every piecnution to ascertain whether Mo- 


hamedans reganled this building as sacred or not ; 
but to my utter nnwement I read a week or two 
afterwards the correspondence between Sir James 
Meston and Mr, Mohamed Ali, tho Editor of the 
Comrade. From this correspondence it appeared 
that the Local Government had made no eftbrt to 
consult the Mohamedun authorities as to tho 
sanctity of the place and relied solely nj>on tho 
personal opinion or belief of the Magistrate that 
it was not sacred ! As a matter of fact I am not 
at nil sure that it was so sacred. I am 
inclined to suspect that but for tho state of 
Moliamcd an feeling over India generally thcro 
would have been very little fuss after tho 
matter. But of courso my personal opinion 
his nothing to do with it — nor, with tho greatest 
respect, has that of the Magistrate of Cnivnjwre. 
Whatever bo my own thought about tho sanctity 
of the tUtlun the Mohamednns themselves 
are and must he the best judges of what will 
wound their feelings — and when a Governor of 
Sir James Meston’s exceptional fine feeling 
deliberately ignores repeated requests to consult 
them on n matter ns to which their verdict 
must necessarily bo final — when ho genuinely 
assures a prominent Moslem journalist that ho is 
exciting himself unnecessarily — what are we to 
think or say * Jt seems to me that by neglecting 
the simple precaution of consulting them beforo 
the destruction of the dulan the Government has 
put itself completely in tho wrong, or rather not 
completely in the wrong but sufficiently to incur 
tho gravest responsibility in connection with sub- 
sequent events. 

EXECUTIVE AND JCDrCIAX. 

The riots are sub-jtulice and I have no desire to 
infringe Uib connections but there is one aspect of 
the case which certainly calls for comment. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more perfect illus- 
tration of the desirability of separating the execu- 
tive and judicial than the application for a tranfer 
which was put in at the outset by Mr. Mazharul 
Ilaqne, the leading counsel for the defence. 
Mr. Ilaque nude n. telling point when ho read 
extracts ftom Sir James Meston’s speeches com- 
menting upon the facts in connection with the 
riot. Those comments unquestionably presented 
tho case stiongly fiom the official point of view 
and no unprejudiced non-official can help sym- 
pathising with the difficulties to which it sub- 
jected the defence. Without any reflection 
whatever upon tho Magistrate it may be added 
at the same time that no ’one was in the least 
surprised at the rejection of the petition. For 
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wliat was the Magistrate's position? He is a 
comparatively junior member of the service to 
which the Lieutenant-Governor is provincial 
b* a d- He stands in the same relation to Sir 
James Meston as that in which the soldier stands 
to the centurian, ami is bound to carry out his 
orders. His promotion, his very official existence 
depends upon his official superior. How was it 
possible then, humanly speaking, that the ’Magis- 
trate should have said to Mr. Ilaque, “ Yes I 
quite agree with you. Sir James Met ton’s 
observations are certainly calculated to prejudice 
the trial of the accused and I think the case 
ought to be transferred to some other province ” ? 
I do not say that the Magistrate was insincere 
in assorting that his chief’s remarks would have 
no influence upon him hut I merely point out 
that in the nature of things it was impossible 
to expect him to pass such an implied censure 
upon the local head of his own service, and 
of courso he did not do so. He overruled the 
objection and decided to try the case. Under 
such circumstances now is it possible to per- 
suade Mahomedans that justice is being done ? 
I don’t defend the Mahomedans. Jn my opinion 
they have displayed a touchiness which their 
friends must all deplore. They themselves in their 
Address presented to Sir James Meston at Cawnpore 
admitted that in tills matter they were influenced 
by sentiment rather than by reason. But when yon 
have admitted all that, what follows ? The Gov- 
ernment of the United Provinces has got to re- 
member that it had such people to deal with and 
not people who nro amenable to ordinary argu- 
ments. To put it briefly a Government ir this 
country is not justified in appealing to have reason 
or western commonsenso as an excuse for its 
conduct. 

IF I WERE KISO. 

I write in anticipation of the interview fixed for 
Ifith August between the Lieutenant-Governor 
and the Mahomedans of Lucknow, and what I say 
must of course 1)0 discounted by the event of the 
Confcrentfo; but I have no more doubt of what 
ji; 3 Honor's reply ought to be than I have nn to 
what will ultimately happen. If I were Sir James 
Meston I should put my pride in my pocket, I 
should admit that I had run up against something 
that went deeper than mere municipal exigencies. 
While freely admitting the annoying part of it — 
manner in which religious fanaticism is able 
"li. Me the best laid plans of Lieutcnant- 
ora and Municipal authorities— I should 


al«o admit that ns both of these exist for the 
people there are times when even well-laid plans 
must be considered unripe for execution and that 
this is one of them. Sir James Meston’s po- 
sition has of course been rendered infinitely more 
difficult by tbe riots and a heavy responsibility 
must rest upon the person or persons who sug- 
gested the re- building of the mosque. But 
although it is far more difficult for tho Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to “ Climb down ” now than it 
would have been threo months ago, I do not 
see that he lias any alternative. It is not worth 
setting the Indian Moslem world by tho cars 
simply in order to assert the right of a Munici- 
pality to put down a wasting place. I do not 
think it is even yet too late to retreat from an 
impossible situation without any great loss of 
dignity. 


JOURNALISTIC SECTION 

BY “ A JOURNALIST." 


THE TOWER or THE TUF-fiS. 

The power of the Press is vividly illustrated in 
tho caso of tho London 77 mm. Towards tho end 
of last June, it became known that the Lord Mayor 
had failed to raise the sum necessary for tho pur- 
chase of tho Crystal Palace for the nation, and 
that the deficit amounted to no less than 4190,000. 
Tho Timet at once came to the rescue and opened 
tho Crystal Palace Fund in tho loginning of July. 
Within n fortnight the whole of the amount was 
subscribed. Tho patriotic service of tho leading 
London paper has elicited numerous congratul.i* 
toy roes* ages, from the King downwards. The 
Loid Mayor regards the success of the Timer ns a 
proof of the powerful influence of the press 
leading nnd guiding public opinion and jnibfic 
elfmtin tho interests of the community. In this 
connection an esteemed contemporary writes : — * 
“ We doubt if there is any paper in this country — * 
Indian or Anglo-Indian — that can accomplish a 
tithe of w h.at the London journal has donP. The 
Burdwati floods offer nn opportunity tor showinfr 
individual prowess for philanthropic service. Will 
any of the journals in the Presidency of Bengal 
try ?” ** 
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A cvmova libel wist. 

A g <xxl old-establishttl paper Is in the Habit 
of reproducing matter from its early issues 
under some sucli title as “Fifty Years Ago.” 
Occasionally the matter reproduced is the report 
of proceedings in the Lutv Courts. Very few 
journalists seem to realise that an action for libel 
may be brought against them for to-publishing 
such matter. The principle is this : — When tho 
case reported was originally hoard) it was news 
and it was in the public interest that a report of 
it should appear. After the lapse of many years 
the report ha* ceased to bo news and it is not in 
the public interest to rake up old cases. If the 
persons concerned in the case are still living, it 
might be contended that the report of the case 
had been reproduced with a view to injuring 
them. No doubt in ordinary circumstances an 
Editor would get off lightly; but if there were 
any evidence that the paper or its staff were hos- 
tile to the person affected, the case might bo a 
serious one. At any rate, the principle is one 
that journalists should bear in mind. N> far as 
I know, no libel case of exactly this kind has ever 
been heard, but there aro many rulings deniable 
from the principle that n journalist rosy do 
many things while a matter is still news which he 
may not do when sufficient time has passed to 
make publication liable to the suspicion of 6txtn- 
del-mongering or malicious revival of affairs no 
longer of public interest. 

TUE JOURXAUST’a LIBRARY. 

'What ore the absolutely indispensable books foi 
.the journalist 1 In the average small new spa pet 
office in India expenditure on refereaco books is 
grudged, so it is well to mention only tho^e books 
which are positively necessary for every day work. 
Here is a list : — “ Statesman’s Year book ; ” 
Hazell’s “ Manual ; " Whittaker's “ Almanac ; " 
Daily Mail “ Year-book “ India Office List; ” 
“ Who's Who ; ” failing the “ Encyclopaedia IJiit- 
tanica,” one of the better- cheap encyclopedias, 
such as “ Everyman's ; ” nn authoritative English 
Dictionary, and not the kind of school dictronary 
too often Used ; a good or preferably, a 

portfolio containing maps chosen and ordered 
separately’ from Stanford's or Phillip's or ** Geo- 
graphia,.’ The pirpor’s own files can be made most 
useful if leism-o can be found for sufficiently 
elaborate indexing. 


Mr. Montagu's Indian Budget Speech. 


In tho House of Commons, ou the 7th July^ 
Mr. Montagu (Uiidor-Seci-etaiy of State for India) 
delivered tho following Gadget Sjftiech. 

This U now the fourth year in succession ia which it 
falls to ray lot to move that you, Mr. Speaker, do more 
from tbe-Cbairtbat the East India Jtevenue Accounts for 
the y ear may bo repotted to the House 1 do so onto again 
with the greatest diffidence, because it aeons to me chat 
in regard to its interest in tho affairs of that great 
Empire tho temper of this House has ehanged little, if 
anything, since the time when Mr. Gladstone in bis very- 
earliest days wrote in liis journal that “the House hoard 
him with the utmost kindness, for they had been listen- 
ing previously to an Indian discussion in which very few 
people took any interest.*’ 1 wilt be as brief as 1 can, 
though tho field 1 have to cover is a vast one. 

Since 1 last stood at this box for tbu purpose 1 have 
had the advantage of a prolonged tour m India. I make 
no apology (or that tour. No one has over doubted tho 
wisdom ot the Tirst Lord of tho Admiralty in his attempts 
to look at tho vhips Under hi* charge, or of the Secretary 
of btavo for War in meeting and talking with soldiers, or 
of tho President or the Local Government Board in 
inspecting workhouses, or of tiro Home Secretary in 
visiting prisons and reformatories, and I am convinced 
that 1 did right, after I had been longer in office than 
nearly all my predecessors, to learn something of the 
country and of the people with whose welfare I am 
concerned. (Hear, hear.) I do, however, apologize to 
the House for any luconvenienEO that my absence may 
have caused. 

Certain important changes aro contemplated in the 
organization of the India Office, but it is not, and never 
baa beou, proposed to abolish the Council of India or 
curtail any of their statutory powers. Whatever may be 
the actual final Bcbeme, the one unalterable feature will 
be the presence of two Indian Members on the Council. 
It is proposed to simplify the complicated procedure 
under which the Secretary of State obtains expert advice 
from his Council. 

TUB ARMY, 

To leave (loanee and to come to the question of 
general administration. I should like to say one word 
about the Army, which is a subject which will plays 
part in the Budgets of the future. A committee baa 
been Bitting whicn has explored our military defences 
under the distinguished presidency of Field Marshal 
Lord Nicholson. This cornu ittee has reported to the 
Viceroy. The report is a confidential document, compar- 
able to the reports on similar subjects drawn up by 
Sub-Committees of the ComraitUe ot Imperial Defence. 
It cannot be published, although I believe that this con- 
fidential document will lead to improvements In our 
Army of which the House may from time to time be in- 
terested to bear. In order to dispose of hopes on the 
one hand and fesrs on tho other, 1 want to state one 
general conclusion— that the expert committee has prov- 
ed that although we may possibly get a better Army for 
the money we are now speeding, although we can possi- 
bly improve our defences without any extra expense 
there is, l fear, no chance of aoy reduction in expendi- 
ture either on the British Army in India or « n the 
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Indian Array. The most interesting now feature in the 
Army tapeuditure for this year is the amount get aside 
for the formation of a Central Flying School. At iiret 
sight one would be inclined to suppose that in a country 
where the conditions of wind and weather can as a rule 
bo anticipated with certainty some limo before-hand the 
difficulties Of flying would be much less than they are in 
this country, it tit I am informed by experts that the 
extremes ot heat and cold, the variations of temperature, 
and tlic differences of radiation over cultivated and desert 
areas give rise to now difficulties. The type or machine 
best suited for India has yet to bo ascertained, and in 
order to avoid any unnecessary risks to our flying 
officers wo must discover to what extent heat and mois- 
ture, and especially tho combination of tho two, may 
affect the materials which have been fouud moet useful 
in the manufacture of aeroplanes in this country. We 
therefore propose to start the flying school on a very 
modest basis and to confide the work in tho first instance 
to experiments and not to include the tution of beginners. 
It is intended to begin with four officers, all ot whom are 
in possession of pilot certificates, ihey wifi be provid- 
ed with six aeroplanes for experimental pm poses The 
school will be situated at Sitapur in the united Provin- 
ces, where there are a largo number of Government 
buildings which are now unoccupied, which were former- 
ly British infantry barrackB, but winch, I am told, are 
very suitable to our purpose. Tho total estimate for this 
year is about £ 20,000, 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

Turning to foreign Affairs, I bare Tory htllo to say. 
Last year was free from any serious disturbance on the 
North-West Frontier, though there »v#s no intermission 
of minor raids, chiefly due to the presence of outlaw# in 
the Afghan border districts of Khost, in March, 11*12, 
tho Mullah Powmdah made a deliberate and almost 
successful attempt to embroil the Mshsuds against the 
Government, and for Bomo time it looked as if drastic 
military action would be necessary. Fortunately a 
demonstration of force was sufficient to rally tho.fricnd- 
Jy tribes to our side, fines were levied and paid, and 
order was restored. Save for a disturbance this year 
in the Tochi, which might havo beon serious, but foitu- 
natoly remained isolated, theso were the only two inci- 
dents on the North-West Frontier. The rapidity with 
which they were dealt with is proof that Sir George 
Keppel and his officers have not only been successful in 
keeping tbetioubled borderland tranquil, but in making 
great educational progress on the North-West Frontier. 
On the North-Fast Frontier complete peace has 
reignod. Various survey parties which Tinted the tribal 
country were vory well received and arrangements are 
being made for the tribes to visit tbc plains for com- 
mercial purposes and to do so unhindered. Lora 
Motley made a statement with regard to Tibet last week. 
At the present moment the Government of India have 
invited tho Tibetan and Chineso Governments to send 
representatives to Simla to confer on the subject of 
Tibet's future relations to China. At this conference 
the protagonists will be the Chinese and Tibetan dele- 
gates, for we desire, if possible, that they should settle 
their differences between them spires. Hi* Majesty's 
Government Iiatc no interest whatover in the internal 
affairs Of Tibet. AH that ne desire is to preserve peace- 
ful relations between neighbouring States and to see 
that order is maintained od tbn Indian Frontier from 
Kashmir to Burmah. These are very important 


interests, and His Majesty’s Government cannot permit 
them to be endangered directly by the Chinese. They 
are therefore not only concerned in bringing about a 
settlement between China and Tibet, but are bound to 
see that settlement secures that there will be no repeti- 
tion of tlie events of the last five years. I may mention 
that tho Russian Government have been fully apprised 
of the action and intentions of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment and have expressed their good will. Tho only 
other foreign matter is that the Central India Horse, 
which went in 11)11 to Shiraz, has been withdrawn. Tho 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has instructed 
tho Consul-General at Bn shire to convey to Colonel 
Douglas and the regiment tinder his command his 
sincere congratulations that their most arduous duties 
in Persia havo been brought to a conclusion. Tho fact 
and self-restraint which has been displayed by all 
ranks under the trying conditions for the past one-ind- 
a-half years have been highly appreciated. The Foreign 
Department of tiic Government of India not only deals 
with foreign affairs such as those to which I have refer- 
red, but with what I think is now-a-days an anomaly, 
the affairs of Native States. Wc aro not often concern- 
ed in this House with the affairs of Native States, |>ut 
the huge torritoncs which arodescribcd under that name 
and their rulers loom large in Indian affairs to-day, and 
will loom larger as time goes on They are not merely 
places to bo visited by tourists, for those who visit them 
can gam many an opportunity of political speculation 
and instruction by observing Ihccr widely diverging 
political, racial anil social conditions. However marked 
in the influence of Western education in India generally, 
nowhere is it more markedly to be seen than in tho 
Native States, where the rulers of the present genera- 
tion via with ono another in improving the condition of 
their administration and thejr reputation for efficient 
government. In tho last 20 year# there has boon a great 
development in all the aflairs of tho States in finance, 
administration, railways, irrigation and education and 
this advance brings with it the necessity for moderniz- 
ing our methods of dealing with the affairs of tho Native 
States where »ve aro concerned with thorn. I rood 
hardly say that in the majority of cases in their internal 
affairs we do Dot mtcifcre. At tho present time the 
links In tho ofleial chain between tbc Native Slates and 
tile Viceroy aro tbo Resident or I'clitical Agent, in IUj- 
putaDK and Central Jodis, tho Agent to the Governor- 
General, then tbo Deputy Secretary in the Foreign De- 
partment who deals with internal attain, then the For- 
eign Boei ctary, and then the Viceroy. The Foreign Sec- 
retory fs already overburdened with work. He has <o 
deal with an increasingly delicate sphere of operation* 
atf along the fndisn borders. It is quite Impossible for 
any one man at the same time to cops mtisfactorily 
with the affaire of tbc Satire State*. Tho Oorcrnment 
of India have, therefore now proposed, and their pro* 
possl is beiog considered by the Been tary of Bute, 
that a separate Secretary should be appointed for the 
affairs of Native States. He will bear the title of Politi- 
cal 6erret*ry, and will havo all the right* and privileges 
of a Secretary to tho Government of indi*. Ho will hare 
in hi* department a branch of the present Foreign Office 
to deal with internal affairs. Thecbsnpe can bo brought 
abont at very little cost, and will, t «m quite sure, he 
acceptable to tbe Chiefs an tending to the quicker dia- 
ebargeof business, and to * more tboroegb and more 
personal representation of their problems to tbe Vice- 
roy. In addition, tdb, the CcofereccM which are to be 
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the inflexible rules laid down for the g-tidanee of all 
grade* of officers. Every year therefore doerease* the 
responsibility of officeis, mikes their task agreeable and 
devotes more of their time to reports. 1 have heawl of 
an officer who said that when he joined the service & 
small volume of rules was sufficient to guide him when 
he went into camp. Now, he has to pack a portmanteau 
with codes and regulation*. At the risk of repeating 
what I have said before in this House I cannot pass by 
this subject without saying that one of the cures 
of Urn is Devolution We must seek to find indi- 
genous voluntary agencies to conduct a large amount of 
our detailed work. tVe are always inclined to thrust 
npou India, in the light of our own experience in this 
country, laws and tegulations comparable to thoso 
which have been found sitisTactory to us in this country. 
In this oountiy when Acts of Parliament are passed w e 
hand them over iu the main to our voluntary agencies— 
our County Councils and our Rural District Councils— 
to carry out, but in India oveiy such enactment, eveiy 
such Resolution must at present moan more work fo r 
the official. Even if there be some lose of efficiency, 
even it • Dutn't Board ire wvrre fan, or a WtmtaipAl 
body bo loss capable, wo ought to find the indigonou* 
agency in India wh-ch will alone ensure our progress 
being real and complete 

OFFICIALS WORRIED WITH REPORTS. 

How can this bo done ; l hopu the House will forgive 
me for saying that there is this problem. How can a 
District Officer entrust detail* of his work to voluntary 
assistance if his local Government n always asking him 
detailed questions on matters for wh« h he ought to fc« 
responsible? How can the local Government forbear 
to worry each District Officer if the Imperial Govern- 
ment at Delhii* forever interfering with and worrying 
the local Government and local Officers for reports/ 
How can tbo Imperial Government at Delhi refuse to 
interfere’wlth its local Government and it" local Offie"ve 
if it is always being worried for reports or detail* by the 
Becrotar y of State ? How can the Secretary of State 
forbear to worry the Imperial Government at Delhi if 
the House of Commons and the House of Lords ar e 
ill wavs asking for information ? (Laughter and cheers.) 
The tightness of control of each step in the machine is 
ao excuso lor Iba steps below, l hope the House will 
forgive me, hon. members aro entitle I to know anything 
and everything they want to know, but if you devolvo On 
other people duties which you cannot, or will not. perform 
yourself you must leave to Ihem with trust the things that 
you have asked them to do for you Let them do confifl. 
ingly the things that yon have asked them. (Cheers.) 
I know I shall bo told indignantly by hon. members 
that, were it not for their interpolation of questions 
as to Indian affairs, there would be no opportunity <j( 
any public and recognized criticism of the Indian 
Government* All these things are a matter of degree 
(hear, hear), and as time goes on take steps in India („ 
bring the Government more and more faco to face with 
the people, and every step you tal-e in India in th*t 
direction ought to lessen control here. Gut I should 
like to remind the House that erolution in thia respect 
vras accomplished by the recent reforms, and that in 
the Legislative Councils now enlarged, elective and r®. 
pvesentatise, questions are asked and answered, tesoln- 
lions moved and discussed, on questions of every variety 
of importance concerning every branch of administra- 
tion, It is only necessary to glance at the proceeding, 


of one of these Councils to realise that a very genuine 
interest in administration is taken by the leaders of 
Indian opinion, and that there is very little danger 
that any real or apparent grievance, or any Govern- 
ment action of any kind which appears to require ex- 
planation, will pass unchallenged. (Hear, hear.) 

OFFICIALS OFTEN DISCODRAGED BY BRITISH CRITICISM 

Then there is a third guevance, the last grievance of 
the Indian Civil Bervice, and this Rpplies to all the 
service in India, Bntish and Indian. They are sensitive 
of your opinion, dependent on your support and believe 
me, 1 speak from the bottom of iny heart when l nay 
they are in every way worthy both of your support and 
of your good opinion. (Choers). The isolation, the 
courage, the indefatigable work of excited men and 
women often iu lonely stations of the Civil Service of 
the Forest, of the Salt, in Education and of Other servi- 
ces, to name only a few, ought to inspire with admira- 
tion every member of this House. (Cheers). What I 
ask in their name, and what they themselves ask silent- 
ly, la an appreciation of thfcir difficulties and a belief in 
their undoubted singleness of purpose, (iletr, hear). 
Too often they are discouraged in their work because the 
criticisms of them are very open from this country, 
whereas praise and appreciation is so often silent becanso 
men have not tune to attend to Indian subjects. So 
much foi that side of the Public Commission’s Inquiry. 

CO-OPBRATION OF INDIANS WITH THE GOVERNMENT. 

But there is the other aide of the Public Service* 
Inquiry which opens up the whole vaat territory of the 
share of Indians in tho administration of the eountrv. 
What our attitude is in regard to this I have already 
hinted. The old era of the hard and fast division between 
tbe Government and the governed on racial lines has 
long ago disappeared. Tlio watchword of the future is 
co-operation. Wo are pledged to advance, and we mean 
to advance, but it must bo steadily and prudently. The 
very appointment of the Commission is good earnest of 
our sincerity and ar their ahare we ask fioin the progres- 
sive section of the Indian community, patience The 
Commission will advise us as to what changes, what 
reforms, are necessary to take us as far forward on this 
new road as we nro now justified in going. AU I take 
leave to say now is this : that it is not only a question of 
new regulations, of carefully balanced proportions be- 
tween tho two races ; it is not only a. question of words, 
and of figures; it is above all and beyond all, a question 
of real determina*ion on both sides to act up to tho 
spirit of the underlying principle. Merc lip service to a 
formula is worthless. I wish to appeal to the British and 
to Indians alike to make this co-operation a real thing 
by inspiring it with the vital elements of fact, sym- 
pathy, and sincerity — tbe instrument of success in 
India. (Cheers) 
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diuTcnt Events 

BY RAjnOAUI. 

niLKl'.- wAERiva AXD bcumeik TU«m. 

ItF, nun* of to™, they ft.y, never rims 
, smooth. Neither tor tint mutter of ««r 
or pence. \Ve here seen tint n patched 
pence tint ... which » rig™' i" 
much hua. ft ml exaggerated coi.grftt.il .tin* to 
Sir Edward (liey. Ere the ink on the pn, clone,, t 
pnper wns .ley llulgnri... ft f.og before, emte.nonr- 
ed to (listen.! itself to the site of the holt. La. ope 
lftttghe.i in her sleeves hut for tint moment paired 
this ftttitudinnfttion «s the nftton.l p.ole of the 
Victor for the paxdng moment. The Tsftr 
Ferdinand, in his overweening conceit, imagined 
he was the nmucrch * J«to of .11 the n.lk,..,» 
ft,„l straight way, i» the flush of victory, was 
intoxicated cough to try cooclosions with ho 
lute allies by first repu.iifttiog the secret treaty or 
male, standing l.twccn him.eli ftn.l O.reeee, hemm 
„„,1 Monte. .eg. o. The first tno instmet.iel, felt 
alarmed at the new and unexpected rele he w«s 
Yftin-glo. ioualy ftssnmmg. Soon he .wo to bed.s- 
cerned in his tr... colours, llehim.elf threw «P the 
mask. Indignant nt the perfidy oi this monareh 
carl, in it« own way ftt nnre took .sanguinary stepo 
«, assert its .ighte nn.l rl.im the frn.ts of .to 
.. ic ,„r, The fraternal «>*>* b °"" J ,1 “ 
three together was -t once rat. It beeam. 
obvious that a tmtHeid d straggle had >*£ 

LUi'en ■h..gnri.»ndsn.lh.a , rere.A..hm 

ps. chulogieal hour ».»»' ” 

P „ and droppeal its benevolent nentraht). 
scene and bo „ IO on may the 

Tkit state al'O a **° . , nft er a few 

... orU . ne ;,rhbo«r dominate it, an.lw) aitei 

diplomatic *A 

tjl had'Td.aasted all her remnirees. She 


hid n * sinews of War. The flower of the popu- 
1 ition which dropped the plonghsl.iro to handle 
the bayonet had almost been cut ofl on the field. 
The rump vu homesick and had no stomach, 
enfeebled mid exhausted as it was, to take to the 
Geld once more; w the little Tsar of yesterday 
found himself in a sorry plight. Meanwhile 
the l.te allies marched onward and onward first 
and rfioitly were within eir-fdiot of Sofia. So, 
too, Rumimi with* her troops fresh, in first 
rate condition, and eager for fray so as to 
make slmit work of tlm jxirvtnn Kingdom. 

It was a son) speetvch? to behold. Fenliimnd 
shi link hu-k to his frog like dimensions and miso- 
i-ilily appealed for mercy to Europe to relieve 
him from the triangular invasion which threaten- 
ed his very throne and nil the rest of it. The 
Queen implored grace of the greater Queen of 
Uumaniv! The European Concert stolidly looked 
on, powei less to inteifero in a quarrel which was 
internicine. Hut the situation had its threatening 
side for Europe and at one time it looked ns if 
the greit Powers in the Evst would hive to come 
very near to blows. Luckily, tlio Bulgarian King 
became fully alive to his petilou-s situation and 
realised the hi ink of tho precipice on which he 
stood. It was a pathetic tragedy indeed full of 
the most momentous consequences to himself. 
He sued for grace, specidly to the Great T«u- 
who was his best adviser. The Servians weio in 
hot pursuit ami so were the Rumanians. Like 
the Gmls who were within stone-throw of Rome, 
they were within stone-throw of Sofia. They nt 
first insisted on coining to terms and signing the 
treaty there. Hut having fallen at their knees 
Ferdinand was spared the humiliation. Rumania 
lies now achieved all that she wanted, includ- 
ing a proper strategic frontier and Servia lias 
been purified. As we « rite they propose w itlr- 
d rawing their tioops which operation wilt he 
compelled by the end of the current month. 
Rumania lias magnanimously agreed to piy for 
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tho Jo5v9 inflicted by her ti oops on the towns and 
villages her army lately occupied. She has also 
given up the railway to Sofia which liad to bo 
captured. The final terns given to Senia are 
somewhat yet obscure. Greece had done splendid- 
ly and holds by right the important highway 
of commerce, Salonika. And king Constantine 
enthusiastically christened “ the great " by ft 
gratified population, entered in all state and 
pageantry his capital a few days ago midst 
thundering huzza, went to the Cathedral whoi e 
the conventional Te Deinn was sung and is now 
peacefully seated on his throne. 

THE ASTUTE OTTOMAN. 

Meanwhile tho Ottoman, somewhat revived 
and recovered • from his late defeat seized the 
opportunity to re occupy Adriauople to the great 
consternation of the simpering diplomats of the 
London treaty ! But the Turk knew what be 
was about. He argued that the signatories to the 
treaty had themselves torn that paper. He was 
released. If they did what they thought right, 
why should lie not go and do likewise ? Hus 
not history narrated of lost territories having 
been reconquered ? Here he was doing no more 
than what historical precedents have amply 
warranted. Adrianoplo was to him ns the 
breath of his nostrils for diverse weighty 
reasons, one of them being that the mn«s of the 
population was more Mahomedan than Bul- 
garian, mora'Greck and Servian than Bulgarian. 
And when could he get another golden opportun- 
ity to occupy it without hostile opposition ? 
Surely, if each of th« allies looked to his own 
interests why should he alone remain behind ? 
"Was there nny justice in tho demand of 
the Great Powers. Would not any of them 
have beliaved exactly in the manner he had 
done? Would any other Power in that case 
have remonstrated ? Certainly not ! Then what 
is the meaning of all this sound and fury against 
his re-occupation and all this nonsensical fp«s 


and remonstrance ? Hem he was and here he 
w.us determined to remain and he could see how 
the Great Power* dare eject him. That is the 
defiance hurled by the Ottoman, who thinks 
lie has not yet been “ finished” in Europe as 
they fondly imagine. There is “ Kismet.” And 
if Destiny says, tho Turk is still to have a long 
leave in Europe no Power can change the 
destiny. Meanwhile he has gone as a deputa- 
tion to London with others, Greece included, 
to make England fully aware of the butcheries 
and atrocities, hitherto unsurpassed, of the 
pious Christian Bulgarian. He is going to 
demonstrate to the hilt by unimpeachable 
documents and tell-tale photographs what 
a monster Bulgaria is compared to Turkey. 
It remains to be seen what fate the depu- 
tation awaits. But nny how it may lie safely 
asserted that Retributive Justice is now met- 
ing out thoso dues which Bulgaria had long 
long ago deserved but escaped owing to the corn- 
\tng of Europe, that Europe which calls herself 
Christian and had allowed for years past a free 
hand to this hypocritical Bulgaria. Tho mask ifi 
torn and it is found that the Bulgar is a Tartar 
and no mistake, unsurpassable and unapproacha- 
ble in his cruelties nnd atrocities even to 
Christians of other persuasion than the orthodox 
Greek Church, specially tho luckless Catholics. 
The deputation is bound to lie an eye opener to 
Europe. That in itself is a great gain. They shall 
have to alter tho phrase. The “ unspeakable 
Tmk” will b© an anachronism. Wo sliall have 
now to speak of “ the unspeakable Bulgur," 

THE AMDASSAIxmS. 

What miracles of diplomacy tho ambassadors 
of the Great Powers will achieve after the stirring 
events that have recently occurred it is impossible 
to say. All that can be safely asserted is their desire 
for the establishment of satisfactory peace. But 
practically Rumania, Servia nnd Greece have 
already fulfilled that object. Their own interest of 
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self-preservation Iws brought about that denoue- 
ment. It is to bo presumed that vbt remains to 
bo done i* simply the rectification of the frontiers 
of the different Balkan States. Tlmt task which 
might hare been most formidable six weeks «go,h »s 
been considerably lightened by the events that 
liave happened. There cannot be much wrangling 
now as to this line of the boundary or tliat. A 
rough and ready method will soon bring the 
matter to a fairly satisfactory conclusion. The 
outstanding problem is the Ixist method of making 
Albania autonomous. Within tho next »i t months 
a Prince, the elect of the unanimous wishes of tho 
l’owcra concerned will Iso appointed to rule over 
that troublous country. Given n rfttsoinMo s-ifo 
constitution, which the combine I statesmanship 
of tlie Ambassadors may dictate, we do not see 
why Albania should not have a new life, altogether 
different from tho warlike or semi-warlike one it 
has hail these many hundred years past. Economic 
prosperity is wanted. And it there is a homo- 
geneous populvtion, so far as practicable, thete is 
every reason to think that the Haitians after 
centuries of internicine warfare will have a long 
and testing peace. So tint before tho year 191 1 
Is upon us it is expected tint the new era will 
dawn on Eastern Europo, Turkey nlono should 
now make an effort to put her bouse in order, 
not only on tho bunks of the Bosphorus but in 
Armenia, Syria and tho distant Arabia. Europe, 
with it h first sympathy towards tho Committee 
of Union and Progress, is now convinced that it 
has done tho greatest harm to the country'. Its 
conception of patriotic tn is disappeared because 
instead of fostering one’s love of the country it is 
doing tho very opposite. It has been freely 
asserted that despite all the barbarities, cruelties, 
hHi-hnndednesa and rank corruption of tho 
Ilatnidian rule, it was more to ho tolerated than 
the present one of the rash followers of the 
utwtatcsmanlike Enver Boy which has wholly 
failed to reform Turkey, while sowing new 


dissension which may mean, if a government on 
well conceived lines in Iho near future is not soon 
to Ik) ah accomplished fact, final disruption of 
tho Turkish empire in Asia. Syria demands 
the most urgent attention and Armenia next. 
So long ns peice, tranquility and justice are 
not established there, it will be hopeless 
to bring into some kind of tacit obedience tho 
Aral* who nre now tmbulant and openly defy 
Ottoman authority. In short tho long centuries 
or Turkish misrule mu-t l*j brought to an end. 
A new departure in government should lw taken 
tho watch-word of which must l>o justice, tolera- 
tion, and comjwrative purity of administration. 
Turkey must riso eqntl to the occasion. 

COYTf.VEVT/W, rOUTKU. 

There was a total absence of uuy kind of " in- 
cident ’* in the politics of the Continent during 
the month. All was quiescent. It is a happy 
high. None of tho Powers are in a mood to 
quarrel with each other or even seek a enure of 
quarrel. The Balkan Allies have taught them a 
lesson which they arc seriously taking to heart. 
Modem belligerency, even for the shortest period 
imaginable, ia more or less a liolligercncy founded 
on money. And all the states are at their wits’ 
end how to provide for a future war-chest full as 
it may he cycii to day. If this little Balkan 
War of short duration has cost hundreds of 
millions what may a Continental War cost ? Let 
the military financiers cast up the estimate. And 
Jet the civilian financiers heap up their arithmetic 
to demonstrate the economic low to tho population 
at largo on agriculture, industries, trade and 
commerce. The figures will bo appalling. They' will 
take away our breath, and how many more yearn 
of recuperation may bo necessary? Each of the 
Continental Powers is keenly olive to their pound, 
shilling ami pence view of tho question and instin- 
ctively shrinks from thinking of horrid War. 
Tho Austrian Emperor, a seteran of veterans 
among living monarch*, long since became alive 
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to this matter and though events have forced him 
or his Ministers lather to be piepared for a bold 
spring font aid it is fortunate that his life-long 
experience of foieign aft'aiis nml European his* 
toiy since 1848, aput from the misfoi tunes 
that hare befallen the H.ipsburgs now and 
again since that yeir, hare wisely restrained him 
from plunging the country into n foreign War, 
never mind the eternal qu.an el between the 
S!a\s and the non-Slavs in the two countiies. 
The mailed fist has just congiatnlated 
the pacific lecluso of Vienna on his butU- 
day for having maintained pence and has 
solemnly toasted lus health declaimg uninter- 
rupted political alliance foi the good of 
Continental Euiopo. The hi my bills hive Ix-en 
ttoublesome in Fiance and Gei many but they 
have been piovcd, entailing on each nation fiesh 
bunleim which no doubt their tovjiective patno- 
tism will cheerfully beai. Meanwhile there Beliel, 
the greatest social tefurmer of Europe and Ger- 
many, is dead. But it is more than a question if 
socialism will die and give the G email Emperoi 
rest and peace of mind. Socialism is a political 
force in Germany ns it is now here else, and the 
sooner the Emperor shakes hand with all tluit is 
best in socialism, the better. Italy is quietly 
forging ahead. She is evolving fat budget 6ui- 
plusos and building up great economic organisa- 
tions out of it apart from strengthening her navy 
winch to her is now more iin]>ortant than over in 
the Mediterranean. Holy Russi v is taking her 
forty winks of sleep; while the Duma has out- 
grown its first war enthusiastic impulses. It is 
toning down and settling to modest and unam- 
bitious schemes of reform. That is an excellent 
sign. With a more and moro prosperous Russia 
despotism, autocracy and personage must soon find 
their respective level. They cannot entirely die 
so long ns the Tartar is in the Muscovite. But 
short of it Russian economic prosperity is bound 
to spell a bitter condition foi the vast illiterate 


mass so loyal to tho loyal “ Fathei" at 
St. Petersburgh. 

PERSIA. 

Unhappy Persia! As each month rolls on we 
have to exclaim the same words. Peisia is drift- 
ing. She is deliberately allowed to drift, tlunks 
to the machinations of the Muscovite which 
the phlegmatic and infatuated Sir Edward Giey 
is hopelessly incompetent to futlioni -and frust- 
rate. Lord Cut /on forced a debate in the gilded 
Chamber in which Loid Dinsdowno took an 
active psut though not sharing all the views of 
the groat ex- Pro-Consul. But it was good 
that lie raised the debits and evoked 11 
1 espouse from the ministers by the lips of 
Lord Moiley. Tli.itpbiloKophic.il radical whom 
“ Kismet ” liasmado an oppoitune politician, was, 
liowevei, not happy in bis apology or defiance, 
lie throw no new' light on the futme of Persia 
and the methods, which the British Foieign 
Ollico was going to adopt. Russia has planted 
hei foot most robustly on southern Persia which is 
nothing but a militaiy occupation undci the hol- 
low plea of maintaining law and order. Southern 
Persia is left to her fate. There is the so-called 
neutral rone, the no man's-lnnd, of which in tho 
fulness of time none but the Muscovite will bo 
the proud possessor. Persia is now reaping tho 
whirlwind of the wind sown by tho short sighted 
Anglo-Russinn Convention of 11)09. John Bull 
lia6 been unwarily cauglit in the meshes of the 
Bear nnd finds it difficult now to clip the claws of 
that musteiful entity. The rub is there. Either 
the Convention should he modified in harmony 
with the tone and temper of the British people or 
it should be ended. Fai better to end it. But at 
any rote it will set England free to protect Persia 
jn the way the nation asks and not in the way tho 
Foreign Minister autocratically is tiling these two 
years and rnoie. Ills policy is again fail mo and 
the coming downfall of Peisia must be laid at 
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tlio door o! th.it Minister, despite nil hollow talk 
about the integrity of lVrsi i and tho impossibility 
of a partition. We shall see. 

T11E EAR EAST. 

Affairs in Chin i rout inue to be unsettled. TJie 
rebellion which we were Je<l to believe was crushed 
bis hurst forth ug-iin in nil its fury. Shanghai is 
greatly disturbed and some s inguinary eugige- 
ments iu\ o taken place but none of a decisiv c 
ch i rnc ter. The power of the rebelsiemains unluoken 
and i« growing mo* * forniMible. Tho Southeiti 
era aro Hunching euthu-i istic.vlly foiwiml 
intent on dishing Yum Shi Kwi mid if jhinsHiIo 
staging him alive — such is tho spirit of vengeance 
breuthing. Of course Yuan Shi Kni know*, his 
strength but neither tho Chinese populace nor 
the Chinese troops can be relied upon Mean* 
while Sun Yat Sen and his favourite general me 
in Japan. The htesfc report is th it the) me 
in Tokio. What can!*, mo up the sleeie of that 
author of tho revolution one cannot say. lie his 
known some .Mexican revolutions and is perk-ii* 
biding Ids time when ho can enact a fresh revolution, 
tragic or peaceful. He is ceitum to appc-iron the 
scene at tho right hour. Jloisnstuto and is unlikely 
to be caught in the ineshe* of the President who 
cannot brook this Celestial Turk near liis own 
throne. Rut all accounts aie now unanimous, 
ic spite of a variety of contradictions, that tho 
Japanese in Southern China are fomenting seeds 
of a bloody revolution. China may bo helpless jn 
tho matter but it may be taken as certain that 
one® Yuan Shi Kni is firmly established in powei 
he wifi bo the first to have his- diplomatic crossing** 
with the Government at Tokio. He is too 
patriotic to allow the Jap to undeimiue his 
authority so as to lead to the realisation of his 
ambition for a big southerly slice of the old 
country. 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[Short Notice* only appear in thi* section } 

Six Great Princesses. Ihj the Count <le$ois- 
sons G. Hell it- Sons. Of-. 

The Sis Great Piinccbf-rs nre the Due bets de 
Reriy, the Abbess of Chellcs, the Ouches of 
Medena, the Queen of Spain, Mademoiselle de 
Ileiujol »i* and the Princess of Conti, daughters 
of Philhppe II, Duke of Oilcans, Regent of 
Franco during tlm culler pint of the minority of 
Louis XV. With the possible exception of tho 
Abbess of Clielles, their only claim to gie itness 
lies in their rank. Thu .uitbor knows the period 
well, much better apparently than he known hib 
Bible, judging from the statement on page 207 
that St. Paul must be blamed foi bis ferocious 
act in burning the masterpieces of Gieek and 
Romm litcmtiue on the square «t Athens. The 
holocaust of dn iuation hooks «t Ephesus is pie- 
buuuhly mcint. Wo me nowhcio told how far 
St. Paul was responsible for that. The hook ha* 
several excellent illustration!*. The Count 
do Soissons considers the complicated and 
sordid intrigues of the Couits of Louis XIV nod 
Louis XV full of interest and diversion. To us, 
as he»o nainted, they appear inexpressibly dull 
and neither the style of the book nor the jejune 
reflections on the persons and events with which 
it deals me able to give it even a mccea <t’e mintfate. 
The R&'ntlon ot Gu» u a>’d sishya. fly J Cr, 
l r . A’ DtsHttcharinr, Judge) T/.eosopAico/ 
Publishing House, Athar. 

T he'o are tw o discourses by one of the ardent 
theosophuta of this presidency intended mainly 
for tlio member* of the Theosophic.il Society*. 
Some of the views theiein set forth are not al- 
together free from controversy but they are 
neveitheless sthoWly expositions of the subjects 
they deal with. 
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1. Mediaeval Europe. (1095-1254). By Ken- 

neth Bell. 

2. The Renaissance and the Reformation. 

(1494-1610). By timmcUne J/. Tanner. 

3. The Fall of the Old Order. (1763-1815). 

By /. L. Blanket. 

4. From Metternich to Bismaik. (1815- 

1878). By L. Cedi Jane. 

Text-books of Euiopean History, Published 
by the Clarendon I'rtbt, Orford. 

This new set ies of books on European Uixtoiy 
meets exactly tlie need of Indian College students* 
in supplying n clear and terse, account of the 
several stages of the general dexelopment of Europe* 
A close inspection of tho volumes shows that un- 
necessary details have been omitted and that the 
most prominent events in each century have been 
presented in a way winch should cnsuie their easy 
grasp by the pupil. The series is niaikcd neitliei 
by the minuto expansixeness incidental to the 
elaborate works of profound scholai s nor by the shoi t 
summary treatment of great facts which is inevitable 
in attempts to condense them into a small compass. 
Much might also bo s.ud in fax our of the topical 
arrangement xx hich is at its best in Bell’s ‘Mcdkcxal 
Europe.’ Tho Kaleidoscopic succession of events 
and the bewildering stwgglcs between the poweia 
xvhich have made up that “ complex historical 
Compound" called Modem Europe, naturally 
increase the difficulty of detei mining tho scope 
and the contents of any text-book on European 
History j and in this case the arrangement of 
chapters and the method of presentation are 6uch 
aa to easily interest the student in his studies. But 
at the same time it may be pointed out tint the 
continuity between the volumes is not well brought 
out, and thus iu some cases tho lists of reference 
books wliich are given, could not be termed exten- 
sive bibliographies of the historical literature about 
the periods they cover. Perhaps it might be that’ 
the authors thought that long lists of books 
would only confuse the mind unless each bock 


was accompanied by a detailed note on its histo* 
rical xvork. The excellence of the chronological 
summaries given, the abundance of plans and 
maps inserted, and the clearness of the genealo- 
gical tables shoxvn, added to tbe suggestions of 
subjects for essays and questions which is a spe- 
cial feature of Miss Tanner’s book, make the 
series eminently useful to tho under-graduate 
woild. 

The contrast xxhich medieval Europe bears to 
the pie^ent in both its political and social aspects 
and “ tbe wo iking out, in conflict or in unison, 
of the ideals and policies represented by tho 
lculeis of medieval society like Hitdebrand and 
St. Bernaid, Barbarossa and Ficdeiick II, 
are clearly biought out by Bell in vivid yet 
simple language. Miss Tanner has to deal 
xxith a particularly difficult period and her 
treatment of the chief personages and movements 
of the time is greatly interesting nnd suggestive. 
The third volume explains that tho drastic reforms 
of tho Empei or Joseph II based on his so-called 
tlnee principles equal justice, intellectual free- 

dom, and religious toleration — — were the beginuing 
of the Revolutionary movement out of xvhich 
Waterloo dex eloped a “ sense of nationality beforo 
which the artificial barriers of " European society 
fell to tho ground. The x’olume dealing xxith the 
nineteenth century shows that the principle of 
nationality nnd the hare acceptance of represen- 
tative institutions 11 have done very little to 
remove the Soul -destroying tale of poverty nnd 
distress ” and that beneath the present Stato of 
Europe lurks " tho ever-present danger of storm 
■winch hourly threatens to devastate ft people 
enjoying more liberty, inoie taxes and less assur- 
ance of peace.” 

A know ledge of Western History cannot but 
be useful to persons interested in public 
reforms in the East ; nnd £s bound to generate in 
thdm a xxider intellectual sympathy. 
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T1IE DIARY OF THE MONTH. 


Shakespeare's Stories of the English Kings 

B,j Thom o. Corlor, (C«Tf * C ‘ , ■• 

MrtThom.s Carter besilon. tl« 

work of narrating -in simple prose the roe o 

the English llistoricel ptrys of S » espei 
The omission of CtaW •»-> «”>’ I *“ b . t ° *"* 

Shskespenre's lliitoricnl plays in their classical nnr* 
ration of TaU, from ShaU, fen- - 
rasponsiblo for tho eompnmtne nnfnnnl™ J 
Ure grant il sells performer! by English K.ngs «s 
delinenlcil by Shnbcspeara. Th. 
ravierr .ill serve to remove the defect. Mr 
Carter has been well n.W*-l in lnvn.gn largo 
mmber of crtrocts from the original and rn eo 

sskhs«s£ 

s:zs^sss 

..r this introduction to Slink v° 
plays'mther than remain completely ignorant of 

Muscle Control. By 

ond Co., Abl., Toondon. . , „ 

Me«srs. Evrart, Seymour * Co., have w ‘ 
number of boohs relating to physimi rn.Uno no 
.a n t «*l>?ch I*! tlio ono entiti-Hi 

=*Sars.=^ 

£~~~j£r2zz 

„ photograph ' To tho 

•j zz^'^***-'**-* 

.1 book> 


Diary of tho Honlh July— August, 1913. 

July 24. The twenty-ninth Anniversary Meet- 
in 1 * of the death of Kristodas Pa! was held this 
afternoon at Calcutta, Dr. Hash Behtri Chose 
presiding. 

July 25. The portrait in oils of Dr. F. CJ. Selby, 
n. a., Ill D , late Principal of the Deccan College 
and ISi actor of Public Instruction in tho Bombay 
Presidoncy, was unveiled this evening in the prin- 
cipal Hall of the Deccan College, Poona, by 
H. E. Lord Willingilon. 

July "C A largely attended Meeting of tlio 
citi/ea-s of Allahabad was held this afternoon in 
the Mayo Hall, under the Chairmanship of tho 
llon’ble Pandit Motiltl Nehru. Resolutions wore 
passed raganling tho establishment of nn Era- 
entire Council with an Indian Member in the 
Prated Provinces, and that Clovemment to 
intervene onbohilf of tho Indians in South Africa. 

July 27. The King's Indian Orderlies dis- 
chmged "their final duty to-day, when they were 
present nt the presentation of the Terra A or a 
Medals. 

July 28. The first Council of II. E. Lord 
Willingdon was held to-day in tho Council Hall, 
when Sir Richard Lamb introduced the Budget 
which was a subject of much discussion. 

July 29. The Mu-slim University Foundation 
Committee held ft Meeting nt Aligarh to day and 
was firm over getting the power of affiliation. It 
would not agree to the power given to the Viceroy 

ns Chancellor of the University to be vested in him 

„ Governor-General in Council. It also decided, 
to name the University the Muslim University. 

July 30. In the House of Lords to-day, Lord 
Ampthill drew attention to the fact that the South 
Af.ican Immigration Bill would become Law on 
the 1st August, and requested the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to ask Union Government to suspend 

jts ojeiaticn until it was amended. 
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British Art Education- 

Mr E Tl. Ha veil writes a valuable article cn- 
tltM-BritM. ArtBl..cntion from an Extern 
Standpoint " in th« current number of the ,W« 
Quarterly torn*. A committee l»c been «p- 
pointerl to vevi-e the old whem.ot Art Bhicntion 
„ represented by tbo Royal College, of Art and 
the committee be, been entrusted n.tb the trying 
test oi establishing eie.ir end definite pr.noples 
upon which n sound pmcticnl scheme ot national 
art education ran be ba-ed. The subject isone of 
immeneo importance and as one who ha, gone 
tlivougli the whole departmental mill nrnl fonnd 

out its deficiencies in trying to apply Us princi- 
ples, or lack of principles to art education in tl.e 

only pa, t of the empire where a strong n„t,ona 
tradition of a,t still stuvives-Imlia-Mr ll.uell 
gives h : s siows from practical exigence both in 
England and India. 

On. ot gre.tcit okrtad-- h> tk. 
the whole philosophy ot Oneot.l .it h.s boon the Mlo- 
Clout doctrine Uid down b, irlbc. th.t the eoiroot 
drawing ot the hnm.n «g„r. ha. boon too d.tttcutt a 
problem tor tho Oneot.l artist, and th.t. owing 1 to >«* 
jack of intellectuality, «... Ch.aa, a.d J-P-0 bare 

never produred a “fine” art. 

The Booth Kensington curriculum for art teacher* 

application, ot art, and it .. I. this ...peel tb*t U. 
fundamental «.», «nieh ■« U» 

last fifty years hare failed to eradicate, can bo mom. 

betwmn tbo aims ot art, ar.bwology, and .1 , '- J " ' " 
that art teaching besomo. loss tbo c.llmg forth ot all tho 
malt", power* .1 th. mind .boo the 

jjaisssi-rj;- 

book«"and local museums to the demands of the manu- 
facturer and iho shop keeper- 

The d resent day art student is invited to wun- 
* A Jo V ev tho face of the globe in the belief that he 
win gradually pick up a kind of artistic espemuto 
by «... lying th. collections of archmologicol doc.,, 
menls gathered together from tl.c remains of 


many and dicers, oitinct cirilirations. Regarded 
merely a, arcl.a-ology the system is radically un- 
sound for in liis'nttempt to lo.m nil historical 
styles tho art student acquires none. 

Ho becomes not a designer but a retailer of assorted 
forms and patterns for the trade. Though he may ac- 
nuiro the technical knowledge indispensablo for adapting 
hi* antique stock-in-trade to the conditions of modern 
manufacture, hi* power of self-expression or creative 

tense remain* stunted and undeveloped. lie is not .a 

creator of living art, born of his craftsman’s sense of 
fitness and love of beauty, but a purveyor of cheap 
ornament. 


Thus tho writer conceives that this pernicious 
tendency is the direct outcome of a system of art- 
teaching based not upon national artistic instinct 
but upon museums, art gallaries and text-books. 

Mi. Ilavell does not however mean that there 
should be no museums and art galleries. Art 
teaching must be based upon the development of 
the artistic individuality of the student ; hut at 
present tho teaching system looks more or less to 
the mechanics of art and treats the aesthetic sense 
as lying beyond the scope of educational methods. 

The guiding principle must bo that as every true artist 
or craftsman expresses hi* own individuality or racial 
consciousness in his art, and not only the formalities ho 
has been taught at school, so any national scheme of 
art-teaching must be rootod in its own native noil, and 
not treated as an exotio of an artificial culture. 

The writer concludes with tho following bril- 
liant hit : — • 

Certainly, the British art student, who in his histori- 
cal studies wanders away to Egypt, Greece, Italy, Japan, 

or China before his mind is fully saturated with the 
practical lessons which our oern national art history can 
teach him, is being- as much led astray aB the Indian 
student who, being told that Indian art is dead and 
buried, starts off to Europe to learn tho artistic formu- 
laries of tho West. 

Art teaching will onco more rest on a sure national 
foundation ahon every student takes to heart the words 
of Kabir, the Indian weaver and mystic : 

“The Jewel lay unseen in tho mud; and they have 
been looking for it in tho East and the West, below the 
waters and underneath the atones. Poor Kabir per- 
ceived the diamond ; see, hero it is, tied in the garment 
of my life l ” 
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The Soul of the East- 

I„ the current i,«e of the Japan It ,*■ 


In the current issue ^ — ' . ; „ 1p 

R r J. Ingram Bryan writes an excellent article 

entitled the Soul of Japan. The spint of Japan 
h essentially the spirit of the East » 6™'™ . 

(listingnishesi from ttie western spirit. Sets llr. 

’T-Te-ophet-*"* E 

SKSS. Z b S 

nftsn no paganized that it has lo*» ™ ucn ,r. 1 .► 

contributed to humanity. 

While one is froo to ailmit that the heart of 
tho Erst is not eventuelly ililTmnt in its in""*' 

„ity from tint of the West yet there is no cor- 
tointy that the Oiicntal rtiil »■* not of a uniquely 
divergent genius The oriental spirit has an in- 
dividuality more distinctive and vigorous than 
even the spirit of tho West. 

The Mill of the East. unlike that of occidental ooneep- 

The average iohabiUnt of the 'West, so tar as he ha* 
any deflnit* conception of M .» .meant . b, the word 
sonl, think, he knows "b'tsoulU h " 

■tich rloir notion of what soul ■«. in the wax that an 
has From childhood he his been t*n K ht to 
^T,. r a the aonl ai io some measure opposed to the body, 
55 l.tir betas rsthcr i.tair.t bOotmrr. Hi. taij 
may perish, but if tho aoul be saved the whole man la 

True, in reeent tears there h«« been in the nawer 
countries of the West, a wholesome reaction against this 
paean notion of the Inferiority or the flesh. a reaction 
Sue no doubt to the oriental element left in occidental 
Christianity. Rut for centuries this idea of the body 
be.ne Independent of the soul and inferior to it, under- 
lay the public and private morality of Europe. 

Since to the averse* Western mind the aoul alwar* 
meant something supernatural and imU'ic, hardly m 
” _ t ense a human entity, tic European mini naturally 
Zj-t n to tom away from spiritual thing, as toon as it 
rTll a nrev to materialism. Consequently an increaunfi 
' Vr of occidentals hare now no use for the soul, 
nut Christian itv.beirg of the E»*t, laid aupremo stress 
rm the importance of the human aoul, without a true 
Con*riousne«*cf*hielitherecaobe «>*Jier morals nor 


„ ..iriti ration. For this great truth the East 
IuX»” has stood [ r0 ^ ; ^ t m a t, 5n eonMpSn, 25*25 

.“?4< X“n*si““»S 

Wight pending even ^ r ^ 0 ^ nd ' E , JcUcn in Germany 
eophers like brrgso „ t _„_„i n 0 f Western civilization 

“ ""“nut Is if to 

the rescue of the IN est ! 


England's Mission in India, 

Dr H R Horton, 0.10 of tlie most eminent of 
tie nonconformist dmnes «l» reoontly Tisttd 
I „l.s, 1,., been giving Ms impressions to «» 

M I.f in 77, r Contemporary Jlevicm. In his recent 
ot, ole on Tmlio lie gices tv vivid picturo of tic 
“ eifioipiicy. tho voliip nml the beneficence of tlic 
B'ltMi llni" The hand of flio Government in 
1 Mis, says ho, is eingnluly light but nbsoiutcly 
u nqnitou'.. 

It has drawn tho scattered Provinces »nd States into* 
amtv which is more real and harmonious than the nutty 
ol the British Isles. There is no Ulster in India. Tiler# 
is not even an Ireland in India. Everywhere the rail- 
way* and the post, the judicial and military macbmeiy, 
and the English language are constantly operating w 
make the Indian Empire one A letter roc* for * ha'- 
penny from Peshawar to Colombo, or from haraew * 
Rangoon The railway* are ao ch«»p and "0 eflleiW 1 
that th* people are *lwai s travelling. The third ell 
carriages crammed mth their picturesque occupant*, 0 ' 
the travellers camping out on the platforms and in * lie 
purlieus of the stations, with bedding, cooking utenlil*. 
and hookah*, represent the circulation of the blood <’ 
this great political organism. The races, castes, rcliffoo*. 
arc blending. When you can travel * hundred mile*' 0 
Is. 4d , even the vsst distances and comparative 
of the trains cannot prevent tho mingling and the 
which make an effective ration. All over this Rf?“ 
area there is an efficient administration. Inoachdiitn» 
the Commi>sioner, the Collector, the Civil Surgeon l°e 
after Die order, the health, fhe well-being of the com® 0 ' 
nitv. In the six 1 unditd Na*ive States Itcsideot ,f ^ 
presenting the Government exercise a wi«o and unosten- 
tatious supervision over the Nizam, Gackwar. M»b* r *' 
jah, rr Nawab of the (state. 

Alwve nil justice is po even nnd Po very clieip'/ 
available say* he, tint tlie peoplo are erirours^ 
to indulge in Law suits ns n pastime. AnJ ^ 
ni my of a AH* in ever}- city is n witnes* to tI ’* 
l ‘“ ;An r,F the people foi the Law. Happily ^ 
i- a v extraordinary confidence in tlv* imperii 1 " . 
of the judges ami judges even of the High 
n-e often Indians. " " 
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standard of probity and incorn, ptriuhty 1™ 
beep set by British Commissioner, ao<l 

Dr, Horton then dovotes a paragraph to sl>°' 
that tbo Briti.li Government in India ha, to 
sumo mom or lc,, a paternal clmmcter. t n 

content with encb sen ices a, Gov.rnm.nb, tbo 

West usually render. It «» ^ ‘' e 

“the peculiar helplessness of tbo vast masses ot 
pcoid. illiterate, steeped in prei" 11 '* “ J mp °"' 
tition and unable to secure tbeir own interest* by 
'private nucbinery oi the village community. 
This be illustrates by a reference to tbo cmollent 
01 sanitation oi tbo Indian Medical Scrvue; with 
extraordinary patience and bonebeeneo these 
medical officer, l.avo sought to overcome prejudi- 
ce and saved po.pl. !™» the plagues of India 
small-pen, cholera, malarial fever, tnbercnlosn. an, 
the bubonic plague. But the crown of all his 
panegyric i, reserved for.be Indian Cwl Scnne 
It baa estabUsbcd a tradition of sound, ,Il, 
interested and bencMent administration 

sEaH;=.r^p. 

le»y 8 England and M « . t , t f<on 

'Stn “V S ^.“‘.ndergo it. ■»«» 

conveying ° . p. stern populatioi 


The Religious Message of George Eliot. 

Tim llev. II. G. M. Leith's ‘ Message ot G “'f 0 

Eliot, appears a, tbo opening article in tbo 
Cir*fin« bWIrje Jf«S«rine, for May. 

•Do tbo writings of George Eliot convey any 
religion, message ?'-Sucb is tlie doubt tl,l “ “ 
raised by some critics. Vl.at .Lengthens tl.o 
doubt i, tl,o apparently contiadictory element, 
in her teaching. 

Tho boot that lias given n tone and colour to 
much of her best w-ork is Thorn.,, « 

* The Imitation of Christ,’ a volumo famibnr to 
nil students of leligion. 

It hud been her companion through the 
tbo la.t book upon which her c,e S glanced cro they 
dosed in death. 

Alongside of this fact, let ns place a statement 
ohe made m com erection with T. Myer. 

•*Ood« the said “ ia inconceivable and nnmortahty w 
. 1.1. Sn too we hare to bear in Wind that In 

defmXj .b.odaaed rcbgioa. trill,. Th.s 
u the chid c.u.a at tt« P“»- 

orcSKoVcdhcrhlc. lkaowcino taco 
” ■r.i.si. ot sleom *» last ot George Elan. 

T h„ strikes tho note of gloom that chaiuctenses 
be. features asmocb as her rust of thought. Her 

description ol religion comes not from her bcait 

but f.oiu tl.o heart of the world’s Ufe. 

The central tlieme of hot works is tho dolmen- 
tion of human personality : 

The wonder ol human personality, tho possibilities of 

.. ~ d.v.d.. r « Kt”rr.S; 
SrSTSVSiSS; j “S •”> 

personality. 

In deahng with moral icsponsihihty, she sets 
forth the nhsolute certainty of retribution in tho 

mOl-bl "Olid. 

Tho law ot retribution ia to George Eliot a part ot 
™ order ot the Cosmos. Wrong doing m 

tho per® 10 escape tiio sitiatmg effect of 

To’ffeucl ogaiost h,s own sentiment of right. Forgive, 
a VoLulity and or, bring . «rUin_pCaC«_mlO 


conveying to “ ’* * , Eastern population 

W Ot it, as of Henry tawrence, if its epitaph cama 
, ,a bo written it might b. written “ K tries! to do 
, its duty " 


r, M8 \\d P Zt ti e effects u P ; D the moral nature abide 
‘ venThen God has pronounced tbo forging Word 
Jhnlo theory ot retribution is elucidated very fully 
Kri.meS'.r 0„d,m, C... in S.Uu Jhomcr. 

In *fa> Jfamw again is illust, vital the anti, or s 

WeSthe recipients both otthe message and the Gospel 
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The Hindu Minister of Justice and Law. 


Mr. Kashi Prasad JayastvjJ, Bar-at-law, wiites 
on the above subject a luminous sn tide in tho Cal- 
cutta Weekly Notes. In the Hindu constitution the 
Council of State generally consisted of eight and 
sometimes ten ministers.. It is very remarkable 
that with regard to Civil Administration the 
Minister of Justice and Minister of Law took 


precedence os er their Civil colleagues. 

The duties of the two legal ministers were well de- 
fined. The Miaiatec o( Justice figured m two capacities. 
First as the Chief Justice, the Viuavuaka (lit. the l'ust 
Judge) presided over the Supreme Court id the capital 
of the Kingdom. Next as the Minister of Justice lie 
presented the law ot piocedure with regard Ao trials 
after ascertaining the opinion of the majority of the jury 
and then * ad used 1 tho King accordingly. Ilia duties 
are thus described 10 the SuAmntii 

* The Pradviuafcu along with member* of the jury 
anting in a meeting may ascertain by majority of opinion 
what (aort) of cases (either) instituted by tho Stato (lit 
by his department) (or) brought before the court, were 
subject of human proof —by witnesses, documents, past 
and adverse enjoyment— and id ivhat cases divine proof 
(oaths, ordealsj was to prevail, avhere interpretation was 
to bo allowed, where amstur was to bv proved by duect 
evidence where inference and analogy miotote resorted 
to, where community and whom jurisprudence should 
bo folio wod; and tho PnidriroAu tbeo (lit. ‘Laving 
considered and ascertained these’; may always advise 
tho King.’ 

Tho Minister of Law, on tho other hand, who is else- 
where called tho VUaruHtdKxkirxn, u called the Par.dita 
(Tho Learned Min'stcr) in the Bhukrantn and hi* duties 
are thus defined : 

* The Paudita, having considered what ancient and 
present laws are followed by tho commuoity, which of 
them are approved by jurisprudence, winch of the laws 
wow ofiewd agaioat jurwprud. use, and which of them 
are opposed to the community and jurisprudence, he 
may ad rise (recommend to) the Kiug, lavra which secure 
behoof both hero and hereafter,’ 


This nffordhn glimpse into the Hindu method 
oflegd reform. Hindu Law was neraully consi- 
dered traditional and &■> such could not, in theory, 
lie altered by direct ot avowed changes introduce.! 
by the State. They were exceptionally altered hy 
direct legislation, and more generally by intcipre- 
tation, and occaMonnlly also by new tre.iti-^ 
fathered on ancient name*. Over nnd above these 
there was the agency of the two Uw minister*. 
The ministers rejected such l»w s m having regard 
to the circumstances of the community end public 
weal were doomed undesirable to put into opera- 
tion.- They #1 m> took into coandemtion the popu- 
u* * regard to tho current la wa. This 


method of legal pruning and regard for popular 
view resulted in the modification of laws nnd in 
effect acted ns new legislation. It may not be 
unlikely that the different treatises on Hindu 
Law difleiing fiom each other nnd modifying ear- 
lier laws tnay, after all, have been the woikt. of 
Ministers of Jaw. 

To explain that tho ‘advice ’ to the king in this con- 
nexion was final 1 would desciibe heie tbo procedure 
bow the Council of Ministers lu general submitted their 
proposals to tho (Sovereign. Every resolution of the 
Council had to bo signed and sealed by the members. 
Every member had his fixed formula to vvrite upon the 
resolution, e. {/., the Minister of Finance wrote ‘It is 
well-considered, tl/o Regent ‘It ought to be accepted,’ 
The resolution, had to be signed first by the Foreign and 
tho Legal m misters. • it is not opposed to our depart- 
ment. This is significant as it shows that tho Foreign 
Minislei had tocortify that it was nut prejudicial to 
foteign relationship and the Law Minister that it was 
not opposed to the laws of tho realm. Proposals thus 
signed by all the membet s wire presented to the king 
whoso hat ran • Accepted ' accompanied by his seal, dut 
ho had to write in hu own hand writing • Keen’, and this 
l.e must write ‘ at onto ‘ because he was supposed to he 
‘ unable to go through the document carefully * (4) The 
royal assent was therefore a formality, and the responsi- 
bility really rested on the ministers. 


Education and the Native Kacea. 

Mr. Ilulfonl inn highly infot tiling article ou 
Education mid tho Nutive Races in the 6'ocialist 
Jieciew, for June piovca that in the matter of 
colonial administration, a new role for Amo- 
tica, tho Now world i* l>y no means iufciior to 
Ureal Uritain that is n» old hand nt wotk in 
tli vt direction. 


What is tho moral that Aineiica i>oint-> to 
Ureat Untun l What is the key to Bitccossful 
und cllicicnt colonial administration ? 


* ~ v, ® ouc floe * accuro 
to the peoples o. uur Crown Colonic, many very aub.tan- 

tialtencfite, claim truly that we are doing, not merely 
all we ought to do con,, during our attainment. in civili- 
sation, but all that we *s*ert «s a ju.ufic.tion for our 
presence in those land, ? Are we, that i« to » sv so 
i,.am 8 11. Crown Colon, l„, .. to prep , re „ 
r.piai, .. loigni In, lor tin tut or •.Ir-uJ.nHnm, , 
Tlio wrilt-rtufgo.tt tint tlii. '[urtijl’ 
l.rartcj inttliol „r iWlii.g bon , fc, 

due 


ass.' rvri , 5 

1.0m 00, i“od, £“/ b "S 
receive any sort of eduction at alh y b d 
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It may be difficult to make England, with her 
ttuezent traditions of Colonitl Government and 
with her amusing theories of colonial 1 expansibi- 
lity — reali'o that s>lie luis been beaten in her an- 
cient field by America tlufc entered the arena of 
colonial mle rather late. 

If any proud and narrow-minded Britisher still 
cherishes this illusion, let the following account 
dissipate it : 

The Hulled Elites bite not filled in thii — to them — 
netc fltld- Both In Panama and in the Philippine* they 
huo accomplished much that cm bo truly laid to be 
ahead of us. They bite gone to work with » definite- 
ness of lira, ind * thoroughness of execution tbit is ad- 
mirable, which ought to be ■ stimulus to u* and other 
nation*. 

The reports of education'll progress in primitive 
Pliillippincs are full of hope The progress achiev- 
ed is extremely encouraging when it is remem- 
bered that formidable difficulties had to be faced 
— lack of competent teacher# and lack of suitable 
school-houses, and inadequacy of funds. 

Tlii*' was a serious lundicap to the Government 
of the United State*. But 

Despite this very serious hwdicap of insufficient 
funds there were on March 31st, 1912, “ Intermediate w 
schools attended by 22,143 scholars, mnd beyond these, 
“ Secondary " school! attonded by 2,4"t>. These two 
grades sre, »s compared with the elementary schools, 
eery expensive. 

We hare seen tbst in the Philippines, with » popula- 
tion of 7, '>00,000, the United Sts lea had enrolled in a 
few year* a total aa high as 610,000 in tho elementary 
and 23,000 in tho intermediate and aecondary schools. 

How the Americans acliiev ed this success and 
what tho great secret of their achievement in told 
iti the following extracts from the ruticle • — 

The Americana hate from the outset recognised that 
if their tubjtct people are to be truly educated they 
must be giten access to literature There is a6o<(f as 
little literature in the languages of the Philippine* as 
there is In those of Ceylon, so that it this acres* is to bo 
attained the people roust bo truglit one of the languages 
of those nation* which aheady peases* a great literature, 
mod naturally, as this poakessiou is the case with the 
EngUfh'SpeaVing nations, the United State* have 
selected English. 

What shall Britain glean front this survey of 
educational progress in the American colonies : 

What we need is a definite policy and aim in which 
the improvement and training of these subject peoples 
shall not be left to the chance of a well-disposed ad- 
ministrator, bat shall be tho end of a well-considered 

policy applied to all the scattered items that mike .up 
these Crown Colonies. 


* The Indian Emphasis in Religion- 

• The place of honour is given to im article en- 
titled “ Christianity and the Indian Emphasis in 
Religion " by tho Rev. Sjdney Cate, C. a., is. D., 
in the July number of The Madras ChrUtian Col- 
lege Magazine. The writes of the article shows a 
better grasp of (he Christian situation in India 
than most of his bretluen in the field. To Chris- 
tian dogmatism Hinduism is either gross super- 
stition or impious pantheism needing dike to be 
reformed root and branch. Says Mr. Sydney 
Cave •— 

“ With the renaissance of the national life, 
educated Indians complain moie and more that a 
man can become a Christian only by ceasing to be 
fudiin. When Ram Mohan Roy, the founder of 
the Brnhnto Saroaj, was shown a picture of Christ, 
he remarked at once that they had given Christ 
a European countenance, forgetting that Chiist 
vvns an oriental. It is a complaint which educated 
India still makes against ns. To an extent it is 
only natural. We can but preach the Chiist we 
know and as Paul pointed out, inevitably our 
vi-wn of Cod is blurred through the medium of 
oui own personality. The revelation is obscured 
“ and to an extent confused. But with this com- 
pl unt, ' “ i» the more serious one that Hinduism 
is spiritual while Christianity lias its success and 
justification only in the lower realms of philan- 
thropy and material relationships. Frequently 
such a claim is cant and jingle jangle, * * * 

Frequently too it is the insincere excuse of moral 
cowardice and mental indolence. But sometimes 
it is the sincere belief of earnest and town extent 
competent opinion. The fact has to be recognised 
that to many devout and capable Hindus tho 
Christian Church seems an excrescence, if not an 
impertinence, in the national life and Christianity 
not the fulfilment but the categorhd denial of 
their most cLeiished spiritual sispimtions.” — 
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I. C. S- Probationers and Junior Civilians. 

In the July number of East awl IVest, Mr. 
Doderet I.O.S., bungs to heir on the above 
tion his vaiied and valuable experience as a mem- 
ber of the exalted service trad his yet more 
w eighty knowledge iia a member of the Cambiidgc 
teaching staff. The question of the adequacy of 
the prevailing system of training probationers and 
the cognate question of their subsequent and 
supplementary tunning in India — that are now 
exercising the minds of the 1 loyal Commission 
foun the topics of consideration. 

To even a superficial critic, the utter inade- 
quacy of the legal couise must be easily apparent. 

It is interesting to impute w In m India of 
thirty years ago we had not the amazing sjiectucle 
of Civilian Judges and Magi sti ate-, being launched 
into their official duties without any knowledge 
of any branch of the Indian Ovvtl lnw. In 
those days, them was no need, for the Cambridge 
coach letting his judicial piodlgies into the 
mysteries of abstruse legal terms like Jutisdic- 
tion, parties, mortgage for 
'* Probationers received a fair amount of grounding in 
the elements of general law, and were coached In legal 
principle*. They were thus able to bring to the per- 
formance of their official duties a certain measure of 
geooral legal knowledge, which undoubtedly stood them 
in good atead, especially when oppointed later on in 
their aertlce to the Judicial Department. 

Is it any wonder that in India n huge outcry 
is raised against the race of administrators whom 
accident has brought to sit in judgment on the 
decisions of Indian subordinate judges of ap- 
proved service and mowed legal culture : 

Look on what the race of Indian judicial 
olhcers are and on what the Civilian olliccrs 
nro : — 

In the legal world there has been marked progress. 
Not only bare tho Codes been several tiiuea amended, 
but a vast body of caae law hat arisen. No judicial 
officer, or Magistrate even, who desires to administer 
justice efficiently, can afford to dispense with a know- 
ledge ot the latter. New laws have been passed, deal- 
ing with various matters in accords oco with the grow- 
ing complexity and intricacy of Indian administration. 


Tho qualifications of the local Bar hare risen io 
sympathy with the change. The class of Subordinate 
Judges recruited from the local Oar, has advanced both 
in legal training and in general reputation. The Civil 
Service alone ir exposed to the just reproach of being 
behind the times, an! of being inadequately trained for 
their legal duties, especially Uie judicial branch of the 
service. If anything, there has been retrogression, 
instead of progress. • 

The evil is combated in one of two ways : The.- 
age for the open competition lias to be cut down 
to 22 und a two years’ well-planned and wisely- 
conceived couise provided For in England — an 
alteimtive which the writer would very much 
prefer or to provide for a supplementary 
cowcsa vw Iwdvx vdiviVk wAvsre xAYrcers 
coming iu to intimate touch with the people, 
acquiring a fun degree of proficiency in the ver- 
naculars of the land and grasping tho essential* 
ol all blanches of Indian Civil Law. This zealous 
guar dim ot Civilian leputation is anxious to have 
tho fvu lough rules so modified ns to make it 
possible fox Civilians of C years’ standing to read 
for the liar and return well-equipped for the dis- 
ch.uge of legal duties. Tho supreme advantage 
of such a modification in furlough and study leave 
would l*c . — 

They would meet the Indian liar certainly on equal 
and, pnhap* in the Mofusvil, on superior terms. They 
-would kit in appeal against the decisions of the Bub- 
ordinate Jud,ciary with equal or superior knowledge 0 f 
the law, an averment which can scarcely l* i„ 

present conditions. Tim Indian public -would regain 
confidence io their decisions, there would bo fewer 
second appeals to Superior Courts, and » pcrb.ps not 
unwarrantable slur would bo remnred from a branch of 
the i aerrice. which bas too long laboured under disrepute 
owing to the failure or Government to devise an 
efficient system of appointment and training. 
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Influence of Eastern Thought on IVagaer. 

This is tlift opening article in tho Hindustan 
Review of May by Mr. F. O. Gilbert Cooper. 

The 19th Century procured vast changes in tho 
intellect nil nnd matori.il outlook of man. Of 
the varied anil numerous influences that wcro 
at work in forming fresh theories of life and 
inspiring Europe with new ideas, that of Richaid 
Wagner wa« decidedly one of the most potent- 
The philosopy thit he conveyed in his works of 
art, the colour and turn he gur to the Drama, 
tho Gonpel ho came to preach, these had a mighty 
effect not only on Music and tho Drama but nl-o 
on the mass of philosophic thought in Europe. 

It would be a matter of great interest 
to trace tho sources from which Wagner 
derived his inspiration A superficial knowledge 
of the themes in which Wngner sought 
to embody his scheme of life might lead one 
to suppose that Wngner was indebted to Xorso 
mythology and the vast mine of legendary lore of 
the West. A deeper study however would show 
the comparatively largo extent of his indebted- 
ness to Eastern and particutirly Buddhistic 
thought. 

“ Into the old Western tales he breathed the 
spirit of the Kist, its philosophy and its my- 
sticism.” 


Taking the opera of Lohegrin, written in his 
transition period, let us investigate the source 
of the legend which forms the subject of th e 
story. 

“ This legend must have originated in Asia, 
although of course, such legends are by no means 
confined to Ea-tern peoples, but are a part of 
the folk-tales of nearly every tribe concerning 
whose history we know anything. 


While borrowing the ideas of the East, he has 
emlwlied them in the characters of Medievali-m : 
Let us turn to his next woik ‘’Tristan and 
Isolde” and consider its philosophy. 


It will always be * moot point »« the cons.derat.on 
of the philosophy of this work*. to how far Wagner 
was indebted to Schopenhauer for the Pessimism ex- 


pressed therein. The ardent disciples of Schopenhauer 
triumphantly assert that, untesa tho Gospel of Pcs- 
gimfim had been given to the World, Wagner would 
never bad Written “ Tristan and Isolde.” Wagner, on the 
other hand, indignantly repudiated tho charge, and 
stated that be bad Arrived at the same conclusion as 
Schopenhauer by a totally different course of reasoning, 
and he says that, haring read his (Schopenhauer’s) 
opinions, he is delighted, as he finds io them everything 
thas he bad ever oon-eived. But whether Wagner’s 
pessimism was original, or whether he borrowed from 
Schopenhauer, the fact remains that tho Philosophy of 
Pessimism i» either case is simply Buddhist Philosophy 
expressed in Occidental mode. 

Tho affinity of Wngner to Shakespeare is 
tmeeble in some of Wagner’s works : 

*' In both of their wotfcs we feel the absolute 
inevitablencss of the situation 'cieated. Their 
clnmcteis piss to the heights of glory, drink the 
delight- of unimagined love, nnd are ground down 
under the inexorable law of fate with a logic 
nnd a feeling of necessity that we cannot but 
rrili«e." 

The best Opera ‘ FarsifuV was written when 
Wagner reached to a great age. The story 
is full of RuddliUtir legends. The whole basil of 
the plot is centred Kmnd tile idea of ‘ knowledge 
or pity through suffering. 

“ A givat mass of Wagner's thought consists of 
distinctly Eastern conception- ; their initiation 
is peculiar to the Philosophy of Buddha.” 

Tho leading thought of Wagner cannot be ex- 
pressed more forcibly or appropriately thin in 
Wagner’s own words which betmy his pronounced 
bias for Bndil)ii->tic thought : — 

If one wishes to express the highest knowledge in 
popular imago one cannot do it otherwise than in the 
pure, original teaching of the Buddha. For that last 
result of knowledge, for fetfow-sufiering, there remains 
but one redemption, oonciou* denisl of the will. The 
creative work of this highest, self-annihilating will, is 
the final winning of the fearless, for ever loving man. 
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Keshub Chunder Sen- 

In the J/bdem Kteieio foe June, Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland of the Unitarian School offers his 
humble but very fervent tribute of affection to 
the memory of one of the most distinguished re- 
ligious teachers of India. The great Brahmo re- 
former nevCT set his foot in the New World hut 
his fame had nevertheless been noised abroad. 
Scholars and tourists, missionaries and students 
of oriental religions were loud in their praises of 
him - 

Mr. P. C. Moosoomdar, with his wonted and 
noble eloquence, sought to enlighten the Ame- 
. rieans about the work of the Jlrahmo Samaj and 
spoke w ith rare grace and power of Keshub and 
of his mother in 189:1, the yeai of the World’s 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago 

The ardent ndmnei of Keshub bent his steps 
towards Calcutta during his visit (189. r »-9G), for 
on the whole : — 

Csleatt* appealed to me moat,— partly because that 
waa the national capital, but principally, peihapa, bo- 
cum it waa the most important centre of the Urahmo 
Samaj morement. There the Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
had lived and dine hi* Rreat work for eoholarabip, for 
bath Bengali and English Uterafure, for social and poli- 
tical reform, and for religion. There he had organised 
the Brsh mo Samaj ; there atep by step it had grown to 
indue nee and power ; there had been the home of its 
aecond great leader, the saintly Debendra Nath Tagore, 
and of rhe third, Keshub Chutidor Sen ; and from there 
the movement had spread up and down India 

To the pilgrim, the most hallowed spot in Cal- 
cutta waa Keshub' ft birthplace and its inspiring as- 
sociations. 

As ft student of comparative religion, he has 
rendered signal service to this most useful and 
modern branch of religious inquiry And has nobly 
continued the traditions of his great forerunners, 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy, nnd has besides set an 
example to the west : — 

I think I may truly *ay that no places that ! visited 
in Calcoata touched ma quite so deeply u hn birth place 
the room where be died, the beautiful chapel or ** Sanc- 
tuary" which ha built close beiido his home, and the spot 
where Ms ashes re*t. Of the mementoes of Calcutta 
that f brought away, the two that I most prize are a 
little book given ma hy the Maharshi—a precious little 
book of Ms own golden thoughts, and a set of the com- 
plete English works or Keshub, presented to roe by hi* 
youngest brother. 


Mr. Sen was remarkably lojal to Asia 
and sought to maintain and advance its spiritual 
glory : — 

I always admired Keshub Ch under Son for bis loyalty 
to Asia. Few men of Asiatic birth have been more ap- 
preciative of Europe, or more ready to receive her rich 
contributions to civilisation - But this did not make 
him ashamed of Asia, of forgetful of her great place in 
history, or neglectful of her claims upon him aa her son. 
He remembered that however much Europe h»s done for 
the world's civilization, Asia has done more , and that 
however great has been Europe’* contribution to the 
world's religion, Asia’s lias been almost incomparably 
greater. 

The Press and Public Opinion. 

Somehow politics has got the upper hand 
ftinong the many interests of the people: at nny 
rate the political sensation nbove all other sensa- 
tions, is the most popular nf the present day; so 
much so, in most of the discussions of tho ques- 
tion of the value of tho press in our public life 
the one test that is nearest to hand happens to bo 
the political test. There are indeed no means of 
absolutely correct analysis. Vet, the thing assist- 
ed or denied that is to say, is tho power of the 
newspaper to make or break candidates for office 
to carry elections. Moil crate or negative achieve- 
ment is not the same thing as impotence. Rut 
whatever the just inference about nil this it is a 
mistaken narrowing of the subject to restrict it to 
tho political sphere. Ry politics alone says Mr. 
Rollo Ogden in the Mot lern World neither man nor 
the daily press shall live. For as lip says cam- 
paigns me, after all, infrequent and elections 
come but once a year at the utmost The purely 
intellectual afid social interests of the present 
generation are at least ns engaging n.s the ballotft 
or elections. The writer quote* Air. Balfour 
saying that nothing attempted or achieved hy 
politicians or by poll ti cal parties dimng the past 
hundred years is worthy to he named in signifi- 
cance for the human race alongside the mighty 
revolution quietly accomplished by modern science. 
3n fact there are endless manifestations of tho 
spirit of man and social movements of Infinite 
complexity which are surely outside the region of 
politics but in which the press may have more 
and more of work to accomplish. 
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A State Bank for India- 

nOW IT SHOULD OPERATE. 

[The Miming 1. contributed l,y nn <"T*rt cor- 
respondent to the Tiniw : 1 ' 

Th. term" Stef" h..l*.n»»d m ^ ‘n 

the Institution whirl, he. been proposr.l to .toko 
the piece of the three Presidency »«*■>» 
Itomtay, Cnlenttn end Made. nod, •» “«'» »«« £ 
undertake certain define! duties on behalf of the 
Oorernment of India. Non- that the propow » 
before the ltoyal Commission on Indian Hnan» 

„ few considerations connected with «“eh 

amalgamation may bo of interei*. “ 5 "°| „ 

institution can hardly be desmbeil ns a Stat 
Bant in any other sense than that It mould be the 
Bant with which the Government of India wonhl 
depoait ita balances, and to which It won 
gate^ certain function, which conceivably rent lb. 
performed beltoc by deputy than bj 
meat itself. Under this category « »■» 
note, the husbanding of Government fond 
India, and the due discharge of Government 
. debtodness. 

AS1L0QT OF TIIE RANK OF E-NOLAND. 

In many respect. ...eh a flint would occupy a 
posBion analogoii. to the B.nk «*£££ 

— Objection ion. natural to the «*•#-«» 

0b) ° duties to be di-chsrgedtl.rm.gb- 

i "‘° T, M “td a continent, for some of 
„»t what n..„ht ) ^ to ta distent, mi the 

the brunch,, gh^ ^ ^ mwny 

crow fliew. -• the {w) ot itf this argument 

days purney- ^ when it i* remembered 
nppenn t0 v ° a Xw \\ outlying branch at 

tlwt the Rmk ‘ S ^ {rom its head 
Liverpool n on y - ^ fonr hour ^ 

office and <*n be w»cl ^ ^ that the 

_ On the other ham , - ent time are 

condition* which o am ^ e xfcted when the 

ipiito different from - those ,{ ,ys it 

Bank ot England was fonmleil. In th J 


was more tedious to travel a few hundred mile, 
by coach than it i.to speed in » Insurious Railway 
carriage from one point to another of the triangle 
formed by the .mat Indian Empire. «*». ' “* 
post toot a day or so to bring tho iioetll of .Eng- 
land into communication with the South ; now 
altera few minutes' delay, tl.e head office of a 
Central Indian Bant could converso telegraphic- 
ally with its tranche, in the distant provmoe.s. A« 
a matter of fact, many great foreign Bant, manage 
their business advantageously through agencies 
and branches in all th. chief capitals of the world. 

A POSITIVE ADVAXTACE. 

Ono positive advantage which could accrue from 
tho establishment of a great Central Bank with 
power to issue notes against furrenoy, and to hold 
and transfer funds on Government account, 
would be the relief to tho Secretary of State for 
India in Council of the duty of regulating foreign 
enchnn-e. This ha* laid the Government ol 
India open, though quite unjustly, to charges 
which, without Implying anything of a dishonour- 
able natin e, hare been so wonled os to imply that 
the interests of India are Wing subordinated to 
those of the home country, it ought not to bo 
possible to attribute the mere shade of ...oh 
a suspicion to the Indian Government. The 
British people, not unmindful of the practical 
benefits that How from the material link between 
Great Britain and India, are aware that the 
destinies of India must be guided upon one fixed 
b.vds— namely, that no legislation for India shall • 

take place except in the interests of the Indian 

people. Mistakes may be, and have been, made, 
but thi* principle is, and must ever be, an axiom, 
in regard to the administration of that country. 
The well-founded conviction of the great popula- 
tion of India that the British Raj has its good 
really at heart can alone ensure confidence in the 
guiding hand, and the consequent ability to reap 
the advantage of that rule. 

For this reason, tho withdrawal of the invidi- 
ons task of manipulating the exchange out of the 
hand of the Secretary of State for India in Coun- 
cil into that of a semi-official banking institution 
i* for tho public weal. The more so, as the Bank 
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Indian Architecture. 

MODERN REyL'tKtMENTi. 

[Tho following »ro extracts fiom an ndvaiiro 
copy of the lecture on lmliin Aichitectui e, deli- 
vered on Monday, tlie Hist July, at tlio C.ixton 
Uall, Westminster, by Mr. T*. O. Oertel, Sujienn- 
ten di u" Engineer, AlHli.ib.ul } 

With the kind penuU-ion of the East India 
Association, 1 am going to add less you to-day on 
the .subject of ludi in architect .lire and its suit.i 
bility for modem requirements. Mi. lla% ell b u. 
nl] only read a very able juper on n Muular sub 
joct before you in October List, but as he and 
others. teem to be under the impre-siou that tin. 
l'nblic Works. Dejcutmcnt in India are the gie.it 
opponents of indigenous ait and architecture, it 
may not he out of place if a member of tluit imuh 
maligned Sendee (called by one enthusiastic ait 
clitic, the late 'Mr. Salwuu drowse, “ a clnuteied 
nntfcwithetie society ”) rni&es lus \ owe m protest 
against these accusations and infauna- of mdi 
genous Indian architecture. 1 can assuic vm 
that there is no feeling w l»ate> el agunst In* a 
architecture in the Service 1 line tlie honour to 
belong to. In the selection of utiles luiwovei, 
we arc not alvv ivs free agents, as many eoiwdei 
tions COtne ill. To begin with the Sci vices wo 
woik for have the chief say in the matter Then, 
where work has to be done economically m l 
quickly, it H difficult to bieih with e-taWi-hc 1 
forms to which Ml the start' is tnuned. When 
the Engfish first settted in India they biouglt 
with them the Henais-auce -tyl- then in vogue 1 1 
Engl vnd, a form of winch hut become firmly 
established for all European buildings in In* « 
Ion" bofote the Public Woiks liejurtmenf t*u e 
into existence It is hmlly fair, therefore, t > 
hold that Pci vice le-pon-ible foi it and to 
ingly dub it "the Public Winks style.' It is 
true, unfoi tun itely, th it it is tin- sty le alone tint 
all xjuv draughtsmen are couv ms-ant with, and r 3 
the engineer* are not themselves usudly Inured 
architects, and fe*»e ,e! ' utv to dwofce 10 
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tlio subject, they wmuot be binned for continuing 
a style in which it is easiest to woik, mid which 
met with the approval of the autlioi ities ns being 
tlio most economical and suitable for tbo purpose. 
It lnu-t iil-o bo vemembeivd that the demands on 
the Indian exchequer, tin ough famine, plague, and 
frontier v\ai», have been so great that, in iny pio- 
viinc at least, until quite recently, there was 
rarely anything to spate for architecturnl adorn- 
ment of any kind, and estimates vu-ro kept down 
to the very lowest (ics-jible limit. The system of 
having standard plans for various kinds of public 
buildings, which aio not allowed to be departed 
from, 1ms, it must be admitted, helped to stereo- 
type tlie stylo and produce a monotony which is 
justlv condemned. At the same time, before criti- 
tixiug a body of Engineers for failing to evolve a 
satistactoiy style for public buildings, it must bo 
remembered that even in Europe the combined 
ertoits ul all the architectural profession have 
faded so fni to pro luce a really satisfactory solu- 
tion of tins problem. There 1ms, however, been a 
great improvement in this resj-ect of late years in 
India Trained aichitects have now beeu appoint- ' 
ed to, all or ne.uly all, local Governments — on in- 
novation brought about by Lord Cunoti — and 
there has been a distinct tendency towards tlie 
adoption of indigeuous styles of architecture for 
the more impoitant buildings. This new condition 
of things Ins, I know, been hailed with fcatisfac- 
tion by such members of my service as are inter- 
ested in aw. hi lecture, most of whom have to 
legstrd the Indian styles m the most suitable to 
the country, and would gladly see them adopted 
throughout. Hut this end, honeier desirable, 
eilinnt l»e brought about until the authorities for 
whom we build themselves demand Indian archi- 
tecture, and until the staff we employ have had 
some training in it. 

BCIUHNO STILT-S, 

From my own e\j>erience J know, also, how 
difficult it is for a wan trained in Western styles 
to break with his early notions. On retui ning to 
India aftei my architectural tunning in England, 
my fit *t elicits in design were directed towards 
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introducing borne improvement in the European 
styles in vogue, but 1 luive now completely come 
round to the view that salvation for India lies in 
the adoption of some f oi m of Oriental architecture 
which has grown up in the country, and is most 
suited to its climatic and other conditions. It is 
curious to note that most English architects 
working in India sooner or liter arrive at the 
same point of view, and either adopt indigenous 
architecture, or so modify the Western styles as 
to give them a strong Oriental flavour. The same 
conversion may be noticed in the case of European 
art experts who come out to India to teach their 
art, and end by learning from the Indian ciafts- 
men. Amongst the leading converts in this, 
respect I need only mention such names, as Sir 
Swinton Jacob, Mr. Robert Chisholm, Mr. Lock- 
wood Kipling, and Mr. Havell, and to judge fiom 
their more recent designs Air. Kansome, the late 
architect to the Government of India, and his 
successor, Mr. Begg, may also be included in the 
list as showing distinct leanings in the bame 
direction. In fact, no one who really comes in 
contact with Indian art and architecture in their 
natural surroundings, and devotes some attention 
to them, can escape the fascination exercised by 
them. But it takes several years’ residence and 
work in India before u man can throw off the 
thraldom of European ideas on this subject, en- 
grafted in him by his early training. 

While acknoo lodging the incomparable beauty 
of some of the Indian buildings, some architects 
hesitate to adopt the style, as they think it too 
costly and impractical for eve jyday mpyreazeaty. 
It is generally considered that the only good 
examples of Indian architecture to lie found in the 
country are temples, tombs, and mosques ; but 
this is by no means the case. Ohaiming speci- 
mens of domestic architecture may be seen in the 
Moghal palaces and residences of Indian Chiefs 
while there is hardly a bazoai which will not 
furnish delightful instances of the humbler class 
of duellings, so Hint there is no lack of materials 
for the architectural student. 


COST AND 6TY1B. 

The fear that the indigenous style is too costly 
for everyday use i~> disproved by the buildings al- 
ready erected. There is no necessity for intro- 
ducing expensive features, such as domes and 
kiosks, in all buildings. They can be given a dis- 
tinctly Iudian appearance even without there fea- 
tures, and the cost can be kept down by selecting 
the cheapest materials locally available. One 
characteristically Indian feature is the cKajjah or 
overhanging slab cornice, which protects the walls 
from rain and sun, and throws a most effective 
shadow. The introduction of this one feature 
alone will give a distinctly Indian character to any 
building without materially enhancing the cost, 
as Mutable stone slabs are generally easily obtain- 
able — us, for instance, in the neighbourhood of 
Agin and Delhi — and the cfutjjah can be made 
plain or elaborate, and with or without curved 
stone brackets to suit the character of the build- 
ings and the funds available. I ha Vo now been 
engaged for thuty years in the erection of build- 
ings in Indii, and my experience is that it makes 
practically no difference as regai ds cost whether a 
building be designed in an Indian or a European 
style. The cost depends on other considerations 
apait from style — viz., whether costly or cheap 
materials are used, whether the design is extra- 
vagant or economical, and whether the building is 
ornamented or plain. There is nothing in the 
Indira style which necessitates extravagant design 
or costly ornamentation. 

As for the fear expressed that the Indian 
style does not lend itself to tho provision 
of sufficiently spacious and airy apartments, 
or to n plan suitable to modern Western 
requirements, I don’t think there is any founda- 
tion for such an assertion. The style can 
bo successfully applied to any pLm whatever, 
A number of handsome edifices have been erected 
within recent years at AlUhibad, Agra, Luck- 
now, and elsewhere, in the indigenous style, 
which fully prove its adaptability to all modem 
requirements, For instance, one of the Allnhalmd 
University buildings contains a hall measuring 
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130 iLbyOOtliTpl,,,. Tlie co.t of this b..M- 
inc etectcsl in brick anil .tone, i. 5\il per c n 
Toot of content., which, I tlrinlc, trill bo <»»">' l ° 
compare litmmibly with Imililing* etpaJ f««; 
tensions in other countries. The Agv.culH.i-.. 
College at Cuwnpore, a very Weenie ileme.1 
structure, covetc.1 with stone teneenng on the 
outride, uud the main building of the Medical 
folle-o at Lucknow, both cost about the same 
re, cubic foot. So W. to M. l«r cubic foot may 
bo taken at a fair average tote at which hand- 
some buildings of that etnas can heemded in 
Hint fort of India. I’Liiner, hut atilt nice, 
buildings in the mine stylo cm bo etected at 
about half that -into hy the elimination ot aa 
much stone-work n« possible. 

In support of the foregoing arguments 1 would 
like to ipiotu here from Sir J. l> J**’* tt “ 
speech on opening the Senate Hall •« Allalatboil. 

I think, he said, “ Unit every critic who P«"~«* 
•eny taste must realise that the ideri l method of 
combining Orient,!, art and tnuhtmn. with 
internal ateomn.odation, such «. » 
buildings adapted for moiletn u,c lm- been 
attained in such building, at the 
Canning Colleges at Lucknow and this Senate 
House. At any rate, my perception, auch a. it 
It satisfies me that wo tn.se in these buildings, M 
well' as in oil, ere, solved the pniblcu of combining 
the external decoration of the East with jh» 
internal Kqnitom.nt. ot the West, and «». 
some of them might well servo a, models to those 
1 1,111 lie engaged in erecting tlie Imperial 

ct - ite. .te »l-» — f J - 

!I'in the indigeiions style width have toen 
U, c . rt ; 0 f India, such as Hominy 

‘"f llldto 1» connection with this latter 
and Madias. draw attention to the 

place I would l 1^ chUll0 i mi a member 

excellent »o, k il b y^ ^ are 

of your Louncil. ^ ^ i„dige„o»t 

the two men n p,, »n impulse 

-7. f^lwr t. -- dniughUmtn, who 


are, now «uHce»rnlly competing in «*» l’ uUic 
building competition-*. 

AS ISDIAS REVIVAL. 

The hope for a brighter future for Iitili.in «i t 
Iws in it* revival hy the Imluiw them-ehes, and 
here nro sign* th it this revival is ulowljr coming, 
aWut. If this consummation be o\ or arhiev w! by 
the new national spirit, it will have ellectcd a 
work of great and lasting benefit to IndLt. Wliftt 
no want for India Ls not n Creek and Homan 
Kenai.MS.mi-o, but a llenaK-since of Indian art and 
a rebi tectum. Tito want of tliis is being deeply 
felt in IndLt, and it has liecomo our clear duty to 
help rind foster the movement and guide it into 
the right cluinuel. Since Lord Cureon’a appoint- 
ment of English architects to tako charge of the 
designing of public buildings in the various pro- 
vinces it U to them that wo must look for the 
pioper lead, and I hate no doubt tlmt they can 
be relied upon to recognise their opportunity 
and duties in this ren|>ect. Hut one must not 
expect tho impossible of them. Ah i have shown, 
they nro almost sure to turn sooner or Liter to 
Indian art of their own accord ; but it takes time 
aud opportunity to master its details and imbibe 
its spirit, and this time and opportunity should 
bo freely given to them at the beginning of their 
careers in India. 

At the present moment a great and unrivalled 
opportunity has come for the encouragement of 
Indian art in the building of New Delhi, and I 
trust this opportunity will not bo allowed to go 
by without being Liken full advantage of. Those 
who advocate a Colonial Renaissance style for our 
buildings at the Imi«rial Capital forget, I think, 
tho true significance of the move to Delhi and of 
our position in the country. 'W e are not in India 
ns colonists intent on making a homo there as 
neatly like the one we have left behind. There is 
borne excuse foi the early merchants who founded 
Calcutta to have elected the buildings there in a 
stylo fainilar to them, but since Queen Victoria's . 
Proclamation of November, 1858, we have avow- 
edly broken away from the traditions of tho East 
India Company. We uow piofe&s to exercise 
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Iinpori.il sw,iy overall India, with the consent of 
the people and for their benefit. It wai, I take 
it, for the express purpose of showing to all the 
world that we had broken onco and for all with 
the mu iow policy of the old Eu»t India Tradin'; 
Company, and to avoid all appearance of the 
Indian Government being unduly influenced by 
the poweiful commeicial interests of a large port 
town, that His Majesty the King-Emperor, in 
public Urn-bar, pi oclaimed his intention of i eiuov ing 
his capital fiom Calcutta to the seat of the old 
Moghal Empire at Delhi By ^ doing he 
signified that India was to lie ruled for India s 
benefit alone and according to Indian senti- 
ment, theieby foiming a Listing and beneficial 
union between India mid England for theii 
mutual advantage The British a.e too apt to 
disregard sentiment and appearances and to foi 
get that the Indian peasant will largely judge the 
character of our rule by the public buildings in 

which our administration kcauied on ll these 

aio foreigu to his unilei standing, the Biitish lUi 
will remain foreign to him. however just, equit- 
able, and beneficial, it may be With the l*st in- 
tentions w-e Ime made mistakes m the past, and 
ni our eagerness to bestow on India the benefits 
of \Y estern civilisation lme lead it into jwths m 
winch it is not pi ep nod to follow us— witness 
Macaulay’s famous Education Minute While 
iii-cbitects in Eu.-ope are tiding to get awav from 
the tyranny of e tyl e — the chief cure o( ofl'Lein 
tl,at re.pect-the lull,,, item,™.,,,* 
io,,,|„orm g the rest of the „„,lds. The ' 

of It, ultimate sucres* fill, 1 

dismay, anil l trust that ^ 

,“r “ f p«i«toti,o 

bu.hllOB Of W Delhi tapn^t 
tiiuinplul march. - 1 

1M>U\ liULUtH,. 

One hr us nmol, of the Indian 

anonfl imdora, , torn., *£££. 

. tecta with whose I, cl,, „ 1 ival of 
architecture to be brought ™ 

tbcei native architect, „„ diifadt to fi„j 
Buimg my long aenice, I , ule ^ 
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when I would have been only too glad of the as- 
sistance of indigenous talent of a higher order, 
but I have never been able to get hold of it. I 
must admit that the Public Works Department is 
not a favourable training ground for that kind 
of talent, for the opportunities for its employ- 
ment ai e rare and intermittent. Men of that 
kiud flourish best undei the patronage of a Court, 
like Akbar’s, where there is full scope for the ex- 
ercise of their skill and where they have the 
personal interest of the King to encourage them. 

1 have, however, never had much diflicultv in 
«*Dnng clever or master craftsmen, 

and 1 have no doubt that there are some of a 
^pmoi order who cm cury out independent 
'mihlmg work so as to fully deserve the mime of 
master builders. But such men are rare, and 
would bo sure of permanent employment with 
some of the Indim Chiefs, and therefore diflic, lit 
to innn for ocrcudonal ivoik. 

I Imvo ulrc-vdy Mill th.t mud, u, b , 
fo, fiou, the English .related, lately employe, I 
!" wtuuilif. should be given them 

tostuily ln,l“ , ‘ uieluteeture. I «o U Ul etrcngly 

7 t ,e . a °" rm “'" t Mi”, to endow „ eoutile 
of rchol.ireh,,,, every je.,r to ennble yoL 

; . fcb * 1 ' * ,rf,,tect » *» *» I, coim, Of study 

ofnidigenoo, .rchitcotur. in India. f„ „ t , 

, t'7“'d »' otnploU. 

„ IW^'5*‘,r i0d !-f ,,W '■’••oWiert., or 

-m* 

their jieriod of study in l,,a;„ ,/ dlH - during 
toots might be employed Lt“ K 
up old building, ,1 ifalf the “ “""'J? 

season, a lid for tho otl,„ 

Minimei, they nil"li, »«» i . *» u,l| ing »hc 
consulting uichitects n , l( i to t ^ le ol *' Ws of 
desigoiog” .,12 ' '»“l' i» tlK- 

pre-enta few -(hook tlf , tr . ? ‘ . 1 1 , J e,e »»« ilt 
•loing useful work, but :,s fa'i " luVh Ur ° 

there is not a single srlu^t r , . J Hm a,v «re, 
Wliole length n„, breadth „f uTuSd*?? ‘rS," 

ms lion with these school* 1 ” '»«»■ 

at Irchoie. 

torching of architecture shodd hiviS tb,,t " 10 
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•rives employment to the other arts. If In ‘ lui “ 
art ns n whole is to be resuscitated, the first neces- 
sity is the establishment of good schools of 
lecture, not less than one in each province, nhero 
indigenous architecture, sound planning, ami 
scientific methods of construction, can be taugnt 
to the students hy trained architects conversant 
with the stvtea of the particnlir locality. 

1 wish to Kiv that in tho course of my residence 
in the East, I have toured all over India. Unrmi. 
and Ceylon, occupied in visiting all the most 
notable buildings in those countries; tint i 
have watched with interest for more tlun n 
quarter of a century the development of our 
own efforts at building in India, and tint the 
question of tho most Mutable stylo for the pur- 
pose lus been ever with roe, even although »> 
chief duties have lain in the more prosaic work 
of constructing routs and bridges, water- w.u*s 
and drainage schemes. The conclusion I h" e 
come to is tint Indiin arehitecture ts undoubted 
ly the most suited to the needs of India, anil it i' 
my firm conviction that Indian architecture is 
bound to prevail in the end over all imported 
styles, whether we like it or not. and whethei we 
help on the process or nut. 

Essay* on Indian Art, Industry * Education 

BY E. B. JttVF.LL 

hale Principal, Ooccntmc.il School of Arts. Calcutta. 

aitlftor of Indian Sculpture aid Pavitin<j. tie 
All these EssftTl with questioui which conlinue 

and the reforms they adrocato slill tct'tsm 
tO C 0 n?coM:-The Taj and Iu D« finer, . TIioR'-v val 
cnnd.an tUnd.craB, 

»nd University Reform m India. Wim Adm.mt 
and * Swadeshi 1 and the Uses ol Art, 
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INDl&hS OUTSIDE INDIA. 

Immigrant’s Restriction Bill. 

It is not the Indians alone who pretest against 
the ckusn ill the new ImmigmntV restriction 
Hill of the South African Union, which seeks to 
take. swat tlie jurisdiction of the Supreme front. 
The Europe res too are up in firms ngiimt it ns 
the following from the .Ynftil Oiuw will show T— 
We sir without hesitation tint such a rl nice 
strikes at the loot of our liliei tie, ; it is on att »ck 
on one of the mo-t sacred rights of the citizen, 
ninioly, the right to nppeil For piotection to the 
duly constituted courts of the country, .red we 
s.vy, too, tint no object to be gain'll by the Hill is 
woi th the sacrifice oF principle that cl rose imolies. 
We ire i ware tint n similu provision was enacted 
in Xitil in connection with tmde licences, and 
tint too. was, in our opinion, an infringement of 
the constitutional rights of the citizen. The 
eliuse n* quoted mentis nothing less thin that the 
Minister, board, or immigration official is at 
libei ty to perpetrate the grossest injustice without 
nsk of being brought to book. It is quite evident 
th it this prevision li is been insei ted because, in 
the past, the officials lnve been brought before 
the courts and subjected to reproof, and the (Jos* 
eminent now intend, if they can, to secure 
complete immunity. We hope most sincere!.! that 
this c! mse will he strenuously opposed. It would 
be a m andal if the only real safeguard against 
oppression and the aibitrary exercise of power 
were deliberately destroyed by tlie legiri iture 
simply in ordei to secure exemption for the (Sov- 
cinment nod officials in tlie Administration of 
on exchisory law. Such legislation would not 
only establish a most dangerous precedent, but it 
would be an insult to the judiciary. There are 
other clauses in the Rill which are almost equally 
objectionable, but these must be reserved for 
another occasion. 
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The Times on the New Bill* 

In a Wiling article reviewing three years of 
South African Union; the Tim?* has the follow- 
ing welcome comments on the non* Immigration 
Restriction Rill •. — 

This is intended to ileal primarily with the 
Indian difficulty, and has l*cen sulwtitnted for the 
Rill which was approved list jenr l»y the Imperial 
authorities but blocked by the opposition of certain 
members from the Free State. The «pw llill 
hardly mm* an improvement upon the old, for it 
gives the Ministry the right of excluding any 
immigrant of winterer race or ela'-s on '* econo 
mic " grounds and prevents atiy appeal except on 
the fact of domicile to the Court*. Tins i* cle.nlv 
a unions departure from the principle of an educa- 
tion or dictation test, which was generally undei 
stood to hive lieen accepted by all parties in South 
Africa as a reasonable compromise Moreover, 
it confers an autocratic power upon the Govern- 
ment which might clearly lw> used very tyranni- 
cally Isith against Indiin and European iiiuul- 
grunts. The measure wns attacked by Mr. Chaplin 
In the House of Assembly in a fpeerb of great fair 
ness and breadth which contained the very reasona 
ble offer on the j«rt of the Opposition to help lit 
pairing an adequate Immigration Restriction Rill 
provided it contained some just and listing settle- 
ment nf the Indian question. General Botha's 
response does not seem to tally very well with hi* 
fititeme'.ta in thw country or his promises to the 
Imperial Government. On the contrary, it show*, 
we fear, a diplomatic rehfise tow anla tlie view* 
ol hi* more reactionary Dutch supporter*, llis 
policy eem«, indsel, to content piste a jrruros* of 
lint-gaining with the lncVrehl, in which be mn«t 
always lo«e, rather thin the maintenance of the 
breed national standpoint which has hitherto 
brought confidence to his sUte*nsn>hip, A re- 
action on the immigration question after 
Mr. GoUwV* virit, the m<re« of vhich did 
credit both to South Africans an 1 to Mr. Gokbnta 
himself, would 1« bttle short cl a calamity; and 
■we can only hope tint with the help* of the 
Opjveitien letter conn v I* mar prersil 


Indiana Abroad 

The most important event of the year 1911-12 
in regard to Indian Emigration, as regarded by 
Mr. II. E. Satmwan, Officiating Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal in his repoit, was the dis- 
continuance of the emigration of indentured 
coolies from India to the Colony of Mamitiu*. 
This was decided upon by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies nfter consideration of thft recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Emigration 
from India to the Crown Colonies. Five Emigra- 
tion ageneies were nt woik in Calcutta during tho 
year under review four of them representing 
British Colonies and the fifth the Dutch Colony 
of Surinam. The total number of labourers 
requisitioned by them via* 10,447 ns against 
9,700 in the previous year. Of these 8,227 were 
supplied as against 8,801 lust year. How ever, 
Surinam alone of all the colonies failed to secure 
the number of coolie* it required, for a deficiency 
in the Jamaica consignments was practically made 
up by the despatch of M2 emigrant* shortly after 
the close of the year while the 1,000 emigrant* 
which Calcutta failed to supply for Fiji wejs* . 
furnished by the M*dm* Presidency. Tlie 
Medwwt Insj)«ctov of Colonial Emigrants, Calcutta 
found tin* provision made for the accommodation 
of emigrant* nvrmtod for tlie colonic* satis- 
factory in every respect. T/<t Emiyirt. 

Indians in British Guiana. 

In the June numlier of the .1 fo>lrrn /.VriVi* Mr, 
R. X. Flmnna. of Gcovgo Town in Hritish Guiana 
give* an harrowing account of the event* that Jed 
to the shooting dead of If. Indian coolie* and the 
wounding of another 20 js^ple by the jolico at a 
sugar plantation in Iferdice in British Guiana. 
The trouble to have had it* origin in a 

dispute n* to the number of holidays to be allow ed 

to the coolie*. What aggravated the situation 
«ro* the almost incredible brutality of some of the 
subordinate officer* °f the Estate who app,*, to 

have been the veriest fiend*, who took tinsj-jik- 
, able delight in torturing and ill-treating these 
poor and defence!* n roolie* in whom the manager 
of the Ertate rej**ed the v.tmon confidence. 
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The Maharaja Holkat of Indore. 

Tho following characterisation of His Highness 
taken from a contemporary will be rend with 
interest 

Jfc is imWil haul to generali'-o upon the 

characteristics of a Ruler who has only assumed 
the reins of Government a year ago, and who is 
only just out of his toons. Rut the foundation of 
virtue is laid very early in one’s life and judging 
from His Highness’ disposition ns n Prince, and 
after hh assumption of Government, it can undeni- 
ably be stated thnt bo promises to maintain the 
name of his ancestors, w ho «ero one and all 
reputed to bo great statesmen and administrator*?. 
In judging an Indian Prince one has not only to 
content oneself with merely observing his general 
dispositions anil his particular proclivities, his 
educational attainments, but also his statesman- 
ship and administrative capacity. In India mero 
blindfold theoretical conceptions of Government 
will be of little or no avail to an Indian Ruler 
whose lot is to rule over millions of unlettered 
men and women. A people who are prone to look 
upon political activity as an unnecessary luxury, 
would gladly exchange the blessing of a 
happy, contented and prosperous life, frea from 
the anxieties of the work-a-day world, for the 
boons of franchise and ballot-box naturally demand 
a Ruler who will bring to boar his knowledge, 
capacity and power upon the administration, 
nnd offer them tangible an>l wholesome benefits. 
For years to eomo this state of affairs is bound 
to continue. A Ruler who will not allow 
his Ministers and uubordinates to minimise his 
influence over the people nnd continue to uti- 
lise their talents for the welfare of the State, 
himself guiding and con Incting affairs, is sure to 
win the admiration and ready loyalty of the 
ruled. To attain this end nn Indian Prince must 
either possess a strong personality and a vast ex- 
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permute, and lie fully able to tope with thfe situa- 
tion, or must choose such Ministers as will justify 
his retirement from the active jwrticipation in the 
general administration. The former is decidedly 
better thin tho 1 itter to do, but if the two are 
combined in a measuro his success is doubly' 
n-sured. This is what His Highness Sir Tnkoji 
Itao seems to have done. Himself a powerful 
personality, n highly cl urn ted man, bo wenta step 
further in udvanco by choosing as his Dewan ono 
of tho most capable, honest, loyal and patriotic 
men of India. It is to a largo extent due to his 
Highness’ choice that Sir N. G. Ch-mdavnrk.ar has 
Won appointed Dewan of the Indore State. Sir 
X.arftj.an i* a rare combination of tho best of tho 
Occident in the Orient, actuated by' high motives 
nnd invpired bynohlo principles and llis Highness, 
by severing him to bo tho head of the Govern- 
ment, luis given expression to his nrdent desire to 
have really able men to assist him in tho work of 
Administration. When once this Intrepid man 
is placed in a position to exercise his genius he 
never fails to fulfil tho expectations entertained of 
him by bis admiring countrymen. 

The Mysore Exhibition, 1913. 

The prospectus of the Mysore Dasara Indus- 
trial and Agricultural Exhibition, 1913, is pub- 
lished. The Exhibition opens on or about the 3rd 
October and continues till the 17tli idem. Tho 
Cattle and Poultry Shows nnd weaving competi- 
tion will begin on Monday the 13th October and 
close on Wednesday the 1 5th instant. Tho Wood 
Carving and Metal "Work competitions will begin 
on the 3id October and continue till the 17th. 
The Potters and Ploughing competitions com- 
mence on the 1 1th ami 15th October 1913, res- 
pectively. The Committee invite exhibits from 
all tho districts of the State n« well ns from out- 
side. They also appeal to the various agricultural 
departments ami assort" tfi’oits in other parts of 
India, Rnrraa and Ceylon to help them with ex- 
hibits andjsuggestions. 
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The Chief of Ichalkaranji- 
The Lon Jon coriespondent of tlie Time e of 
India writing on June 27th, said : — - 

Visiting this country for the first time, for 
purposes of health, the Chief of Ichalkaranji, who 
has served for various periods on the Bombay 
Legislative Council, yielded with some reluctance 
to an invitation tolectuic to the East India Asso- 
ciation, and, with liord lteay in tho chair, read a 
paper entitled “ What has Britain done for 
India?’’ Although, as he said, it ft 1 ", not 
jio«sihlo to ssy anything very new on this subject, 
the Chief showed both originality and sinceuty in 
his presentation of tho position Ills occasional 
impromptu additions to the printed juge, and 
tho Uvacity and debating skill of his reply made 
it clear that the lecture was no mere essay pre- 
pared by other hands but a statement of deeply 
held convictions. Tho Chief, who was accompani- 
ed l>y tho IUni, showed that though there tnnv l» 
spasmodic or sporadic discontent at times tlu'ie is 
no wide-spread or real dissatisfaction with the 
British Raj, In Accordance with a dictate of 
human nature there might bo fretting about small 
tilings; but it was not forgotten that British rule 
had brought great blessings, and that undei its 
aegis alone Indian national growth and progress 
would and must continue. Partly on tho basis of 
observation made during a recent visit to Java, 
he showed how incomparably superior is Briti-h 
rulo in the East to that of other European 
nationalities. Bo made the patent remark that 
there i* a tendency in England, and sometimes 
even in India, to make too much of unreasoning 
criticism nml carping discontent, instead of trea- 
ting it with a certain amount of “ intelligent 
indifference." 

Anthrax in Kashmir. 

A serious outbreak of anthrax hv> occurred at 
Kashmir. The disease Imnow reached thestable* 
of IBs Highness resulting in the death of twelve 
valuable walers. Special precaution has 
taken by the Resident to prevent the introduction 
of the complaint into Gulmarg. 


Responsibilities of the Indian Princes. 

History affinals no parallel to the praiseworthy 
action of the Indian Princes in firmly and unflin- 
chingly abiding by their ti eaties and alliance's 
with the British Government, even though, it 
must l>e added, that rigorous fulfilment was oft 
times thieatened by the ill-will of reactionary and 
mischicious evil-doer's. Never was it more 
threatened than during the time of the Indian 
Mutiny, when the Princes nf India would rather 
iisK their livps than aiolato their treaties with the 
Hist India Company. They spurned indignantly 
all temptations, kept all allurements lit arm’s 
length, openly opposed tho Mutineers, and stead- 
fastly clung to the Company in its hour of danger. 
Tho Goiornor of Bombay wrote that the fate of tho 
Mutiny depended upon whether the Nizam joined 
tho Mutineers or not. That was an eicntful and 
jisychological moment, a period full of anxieties, 
perils and turning (mints There was a dead pause 
everywhere, and the atmosphet o was charged with 
electricity. The Nizam was under great pressure. 
Tho mutineers begged him, cajoled him, entreated 
him, induced him audeaen threatened him but he 
stood adamant. He would not violate his treaty. 
Ho would not go brick on his word, and a true 
Indian ns he n.is ho reunified with the Com jinny. 
The fortune of the mutineers suddenly turned, 
Their aims were frustrated, and theii end was in 
sight. The Company was relieved of its tcirible 
suspense. It begin to breathe freely. All dan- 
gers were suddenly and surely diverted. Tho 
Company was free to move. The jK>siti on 0 f Bri- 
tain was restored, and the gieat storm that 
threatened to wreck its prestige possod nw-ny, 
merely testing its strength. Many other Indian 
Princes, men of position and jwwer, wen who 
enjoyed the confidence of millions, men to 
whom the success of the Mutiny might hate 
meant an eulirged dominion, men with only 
vague ideas of their petition, refused to 
sell their honour for mere prosperity, They 
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scorned to bo dUlionounible. Powerful Princes 
like the Mahamna of Udiipur, who gave a ready 
asylum to the flying Mutineers in his delightful 
Jagmandir Palace, the ScindLi and the Holkar, 
who all aided the Ka->t India Compuiy ono way 
or anotb er, all exemplified the extent to which 
Indian Princes aro willing to go to stand by their 
words and promises. The word of a Chinese is a 
bond, but the treaty of an Indian Prince is a 
religion. I wi«li this were recognised by the ob- 
servers of, and writers on, India. — Jcssra jsingbji 
Secdodia in the Ilirjaput Herald, 

Kala-Bhavan Earoda. 

In the Kata- I5hn van Technical Institute, Bared i, 
Mr. L. Cimnd has been appointed «a Dye-Uouso 
Superintendent and Prosessor of Dyeing Techno- 
logy. Hois an M. A. of the Allahabad University. 
In 1006 he j>roceeded to England with a Govern- 
ment of India Technical Scholarship. Helms ob- 
tained the degree of M. He, (Tech.) from Victoria 
Unncrrity of Manchester, and tho diploma of 
Manchester School of Technology, besides se\ end 
other distinctions. 

After his return Mr. Chand has develo)«d a 
new process of making gotd and father thread by 
electrolytic methods, and h.W sened for some 
timo as Research Chemiat in Sir Chinubhai's 
Mil!-*, Abroedabad. 

The Baroda Kala-Bhavan has played a specially 
useful role in developing Dye Houses in India. 
Since its found ition 22 years ago, it has been for 
some yenre under the renowned Bombay Chemist, 
Professor T. K. Gajjar who incited two German 
specialists Dr. Erhard t and Herr Schumacher to 
work on tho KaU-Bhavan staff ns his colleagues 
As tho result of these brilliant efforts, the aniline 
Dyeing Industry by modern methods took firm 
root in India, and most of the Dyers in Mills and 
other Dye-houses hate bad their training in Knla- 
Bhavan. 
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Technological Training for Indian Students. 

In the spring of last year the Secretary of 
State for Imli i appointed a Committeo “ to en- 
quire nnd repot t *u to the facilities available for 
Indi in students for industrial and technological 
training in this country, with special reference to 
the system of Stnte Technical scholarships esta- 
blished by tho Government of India in 1904.” 
Tho chairman was Sir Theodore Morison, and his 
colleagues were Sir Krishna Gupta, Mr. J- II. 
Reynolds, lately Principal of the Municipal School 
of Technology at Manchester, and Professor 
\V. E. Dalby, Professor of Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering at the luqieiial College of Science 
and Technology at South Kensington : with Mr. 
P. 11. Ihunbell, of the India Office, as Secretary. 
The rejiort, which was signed on October 18 last, 
and has since been under consideration by the 
Secretary of Stato and the Government of India, 
wns issued on June 24. We are indebted to tho 
Times for the following summary of its contents. 

WORKING car TUB SYSTEM, 

The chief object of tho State Technical scnolar- 
ship system is to provide higher technical educa- 
tion which will qualify tho holders on returning 
to India to assist in promoting the improvement 
of existing native industries und the development 
of new industries wherever possible- Up to 
Starch 31, W12, Gfi men had been granted these 
scholarships, including 24 for textile industries, 
19 for mining and mining engineering, seven for 
electrical nnd mechm i«il engineering, fire for tho 
leather industry, and three for metallurgy. Apart 
from the holders of tlieso scholarships, there ha6 
been r marked influx of Indim students in the 
last few years to centres of technic.*! instruction 
in this country — some coming at their own ex- 
pense and others brought by agencies established 
in India to encourage such studies. 

The first bread conclusion of the Committee is 
that Indian students generally get ou well at the 
"Universities and Technological schools where they 
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pm sue their industrial education. They nre quite 
up to the average capacity of theii classes, provid- 
ed they come to this country with a fair ground- 
ing ; but those who have passed only tho Inter- 
mediate Examination ou the aits side or the 
matriculation of an Indian University are unable 
to take full advantage of the instruction given. 
Those who have had practical experience of the 
industry are able to derive great benefit from the 
teaching given here ; but those who, like most of 
the mining students hitherto sent, have hail no 
previous acquaintance with the industry they 
propose to follow, do very badly, and the money 
spent upon their education has, foi tho most pai t, 
been tbiown away, Indian students of engineer- 
ing are handicapped by their general ignorance of 
machinery and the inadequacy of the training in 
drawing they have received in India 


THE SELECTION OP SCU0LAR8. 

Th6 first recommendation in respect to the se- 
lection of scholars is that they should ordinarily 
have read in India up to the standard of the n.sc. 
or n.A., with science, or have obtained an equiva- 
lent diploma. Tho second is that wherever possi- 
ble they should have had preliminary practical 
experience. In mining this condition in the 
future must be strictly eufoiced, and no student 
must be bent here unless he has had at least a 
yeai’s experience down an Indian mine. Ewpha- 
bis is laid on the advantage of elasticity m the 
system of selection ; and it is urged that local 
Governments bhould proceed on the principle of 
choosing tho man lather than tho industry, nu j 
that scholarships should bo awarded only after 
consultation with business men and employers’ 
associations in India. A most important proposal 
is that practical training in a business film should 
bo considered an integral part of tho coiu-so i„ 

this country, anil consequently that tho period 
lor which the scholarship is tenable should be ex- 
tended M as to rover the time .pent in , 
going awch training. It 1. held th„ 

ol tenure bhould range hetneen three 

i ears, ,IV0 


Discussing tho methods of securing practical 
training in this country, the Committee urge the 
need for a thoroughly organised system, and pro- 
pose that it should be the duty of a special officer 
or department of the India Office to invite the 
assistance of British employers. A list of films 
willing on patriotic grounds to co-operate with 
the India Office should be prepared and kept up to 
date ; but if sufficient facilities cannot be thus at- ' 
tained, it may piove possible to exeieise influence 
through the stores Detriment after contracts 
liave been given. 

INDIA OFFICE HULES. 

The lules laid down by tho India Olfico for the 
guidance of the scholars are held to stand in need 
of revision. A new sot of rules should provido 
foi strict enforcement of obedience to the India 
Office, and to employers and foremen during 
works training. Failure to give satisfaction to 
the employer should expose tho student to for- 
feiture of his scholarship. In view of some cases 
of deliberate failure to return to India after com* 
plction of training, it is recommended that all 
technical scholars should execute a bond under- 
taking to pay tho value of their scholarship if 
they do not return to India within three years 
after its expiration. Measures for assisting 
returned scholars to secure employment are sug- 
gested, and it is pioposed that records should be 
kept of their after careers and regular reports bo 
sent to the India Ollice. The general recommen- 
dations end with a striking justification of the 
increased cost of the impreved system to the 

ot-ite ; 

Tho ideal training for «„ i„J„ llrill fa 

both lengthy and cobtly, and for tbtft it 

siiguld only be pven at public erpe„ s0 to m .„ 
quite exceptional capacity. Tic nvcmgo man 
' “ PeCW J ° «“» than carry’ 

hy tnetbZ 

can be trained m India; if ho i, lre i M d _ 1 

when 

tbc best teen, f, r ^ ' « 

criminate, have been selected, it is fal<o 

togiMtben.^ybutU.e™’ 
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A Prospeious Year for the U. P. 

We take the following fiom the Report on the 
Revenue Adnumstration of the United Province* of 
Agra and Oudh for the revenue veai ending 30th 
September, 1912: — There was an enormous im- 
provement in the expoit tiade during the first 
six months of the revenue year, which was due 
to a demand by brewers m Em ope for Indian 
bailey, to tlio pioapects of a fine rabi, and to some 
extent to the needs of the Gujarat districts which 
were suffering horn famine. The total expoits 
increased by 177 lakhs of maunds. The increase 
in impoits was far less marked, being just undei 
9 lakhs of maumls, but the pi o-pei ity of the year 
is well indicated by the fact that the total rail- 
borne traffic was the largest on rn-ord, anil in- 
creased from the preceding year by 17 6 per cent. 
Most district officers have commented in their 
leports on the inability of the railways to provide 
sufficient rolling stock for the gram in tiausit, to 
the gieat inconvenience and often loss of the 
trading community. Owing to the favourable 
harvests of 1911, the expoits of food grams rose 
from 191 to the unpiecedented figure of 345- 
lakhs. The most remarkable me was in gram 
and pulso from 391 lakhs to 91 J lakhs of maiuids. 
The Collector of Meerut mentions the interesting 
fafct that gram is said to bo wanted in Emopo for 
cheap biscuits 1 Exports of juar and bajru wero 
trebled and went largely to the famine stricken 
tracts in India. Theio is once more a large in- 
crease of nearly 10 lakhs of maunds in linseed, the 
area of which has again been increased in the rabi 
of 1911-12. The imports of cotton goods, of 
metals, keros! ne and salt, all indications of a 
prosperous year, continued to increase, but not on 
the anno scale as 111 the previous two years. 
There has been a further decline in the imports 
of gram and pulse ns a ic«.utt of the favourable 
season with which the province has been favoured 
since 1903-09. As a consequence of the brisk 
export demand, the feature of the year has been a 
rive in prices of bailey, gram nml juar, which aro 
important food giains. 


Indian Commercial Congress- 
The Honourable Sir Fazulbhai Cmrimbhai of 
Bombay has written to the Times of India to 
propose, in effect, periodical conferences of re- ■ 
presentatives of the several Indian Chambers of 
Commerce that have come into existence in re- 
cent years. He sjieaks of the evaporation of the 
more reckless swadealii spirit, and the growth of 
a sane desire among Indim business men to 
concert measures of material development. Ho 
cites evidence of the existence of a practical spirit 
and urge-, that the time has come for bringing 
the movement to a head. The only reference 
mado by Sir F.vzulbliai to the annual Industrial 
Conference held in connection with the National 
Congress is a suggestion that it might ultimately 
bo taken over by the body whoso inauguration is 
now preposed. The Editor of the Times of India 
in supporting the scheme of Sir Fazulbhai 
says that, without belittling the Industrial 
Conference, it must be admitted that it lias not 
sufficiently engaged the public attention and that 
its association with tbo National Congress decrees 
that its meetings shall often bo held at places 
remote from industi L il centres. 

Education of Factory Children. 

A Resolution issued by tlio Government of 
Bombay states that with a view to a fuithcr and 
tnoTo thorough discussion of the question of the 
education of children employed in factories, the 
Govern oi in Council has consulted the Bombay 
Millownere’ Association and the Municipal Cor- 
poration of Bomb vy and with the co-operation of 
these bodies, li is decided to refer the matter to fl 
Committee consisting of their representatives nnd 
others. The Committee is requested to examine, 
generally the question of the education of factory 
children and more pai ticularly to consider and 
report on the possibility of arranging for the 
education of all children employed in factories ; 
to suggest the measures necessary to give effect 
to their recommendations ; and to report upon 
whom primarily the rfs[>on sibil ity for, and cost of 
the execution of such measures should be imposed. 
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Trademarks in India. 

The impoitance of trademarks on textile and 
other goods Inw grow n rapidly of late years, and 
has been confirmed by various lawsuits of a costly 
character. These disputes have generally arisen 
from the unauthorised use of propeity trade 
marks — in other words, from fraud, or from 
derices so like other well known designs as to 
deceive the unwary buyer. Few maniifaotinersor 
dealers in India seem to understand the iinportahco 
of n good, well pri tiled and striking trade rank. 
The designs are frequently inferior, bully drawn 
and worse printed, especnlly when impios«ed 
upon cotton doth. The stamjw arc allowed to 
get clogged with ink until the design hlnnll) 
recognisable ; it gi res an idea of care!e*vnc>o that 
reflects upon the cloth and on the whole manage- 
ment of a mill. A new ami good design is not a 
thing to bargain over, and if one may judge from 
the examples that nro .seen every day, they ure 
not to bo entrusted to any one who says he can 
draw and rails himself a designer. Enough of 
European goods are imported into Bombay to 
familiarise the commercial public with the appear- 
ance of good designs. The Indi in inerch nit and 
manufacturer lias such an infinite number of good 
and new subjects to choose from that he need 
never copy thoso of his neighbours, and if instead 
of going to a cheap and incompetent designer he 
were to apply to the School of Art m this c ty, ho 
would be able to secure something novel, appro- 
priate and distinctive, Some dealers invent 
their own trademarks and the-o are generally 
tbe worst, for a xsvu\ may hu aw excellent trader 
but no artist. It is astonishing how poor the 
designs of trademarks arc in a country, that 
abounds in beautiful forms of man, beist, bird, 
• and plant . — The Mian Textile Journal. 


INDIAN INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC PRO- 
BLEMS.—^ Professor V. t>. Kale, F*>rfiui»on Colic**, 
Poona. Price Re. One. To Subitribtrs of I. R. At. 12. 
O.A. N»te«»n * Co , Sunkar*m*Chetty Street, 5t»3r*»- 
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Cost of Cotton Production- 

The llestmia-ifer Gazette in a specill article 
refers to the discovery by a German mined Schli- 
etro, who is now in London, w Inch he tl lims will 
reduce the cost of cotton production hy one-lialf. 
The discovery is j> dented in Germany. The pro- 
cess, in which grafting plays a prominent part, 
purports to eliminito the annual re-sowing, there- 
by e fleeting nn enormous raving in labour. It is 
further raid. that it will restore the natural pcicn- 
niil character of the plant while nnint lining the 
yield and render it immune from insect pests and 
fio«ts. Experiments hitherto h.a\e Wen conduct- 
ed in East Africa. The price of cotton regulates 
the price of cloth and if the neiv discoiery should 
turn out true, no body in the world need go half 
cl ul at all. 

Agricultural Outturn. 

The final crop forecasts for nil India present on 
the whole a satisfactory appearance. The sura 
of the figures shows, it is true, a decreise in the 
cultivated area as compared with the previous 
year and a decrease in the estimated yield, but in 
view of the unfavourable conditions in somo of 
the provinces during the early part of the year 
the falling-off is less serious than might have been 
expected » fotv months ago. It is most marked 
in the case of linseed of which the estimated out- 
turn shows a reduction of 19 per eent. The 
decline in oilseeds is estimated at 4 per cent, and 
in wheat nt only 3 per cent. It will be noted 
tliat not evei y provinco has failed to reach the 
figures of list year, Bombay has surpassed them 
under every head, while Bengal has increased its 
area under oilseeds and its outturn of oilseeds 
and wheat. 

Poppy Cultivation. 

Orders have now been issued for opium cultiva- 
tion for the next year. The Poppy growing area 
has been reduced to 2. r )0,000 bighas. The reduc- 
tion is evidently due to the termination of the 
opium trade with China. The Government of 
India have decided to inciefwe, the price of raw 
opium from R.<\ G to Rs. 7-8 per seer. 
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Irrigation in India. 

An interesting Review of Irrigation in India 
in 1911-12 is published in the Gazette of India of 
July 19th. It appears theiefrom that during the 
period the total area irrigated hj nil the productive 
public works, including branches in Native States 
of the Punjab, amounted to 15,079,074 acres. 
Towards tins total the Punjab canals contribnted 
nearly 71 million acres, Madras 3j, the United 
Provinces 2} and Sind 1 million acres. In Hen eat 
an area little short of 900,000 acre, was attained 
The return on capital is highest in the Punjab 
where the canals yielded 10 1.1 per ‘cent. The’ 
next province in this respect is Madras, where a 
return of 13-47 per cent, was realised, excluding 
the Knmool and Hirer systems referred to in 
paragraph 2 expenditure on which is charged to 
Revenue. In the United Provinces and Sind the 
returns realised were 0 98 per cent, and 4-18 , un- 
cut respectively. The return on productive 
works a, „ whole was 8-80 per rent, on the 
capital outlay. 

Experimental Fruit Culture. 

Excellent work is being dene by the various 
experimental- farm, m England. Spencer Pieker- 
ing contributes to the April number of Science 
Proyree. h„ third article on the work douo at 
Woburn Fruit Farm. 

The article deal, with the experiment, co„. 

toss Th 1 °’“- thS °' S™'”” 

tress. Though opinion differed on this point 

among growers, the experiments show thnT in 
practically every rase the gras, has „ very delete- 
rious and sometime, fatal effect. “ The only care 
in which in our particular soil the notion of gras, 
eoms „ be modilied is when a „ h *1 
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physical condition of the soil, of alterations in 
aeration or the accumulation of carbomlioxide, of 
alterations in the temperature or alkalinity and 
also of alterations in bacterial contents. But 
without success.” 

Tho effect of gross i, probably duo to some 
toxic effect. “A toxic action, however, does not 
mean that tile grass-roots excrete some substance 
which is poisonous to tho tree: there is a con- 
sidcmble amount of dtWa from the roots of grass 
while it is growing, which on decomposition might 
form substances poisonous to tile tree-roots • or 
the poisonous effect might be due to an altera- 
tion in the bacterial contents of the soil.”-. 
Review of Reviews. 

Fruit Growing m India. 

In spite of the very snbstsntial amount of 
cijutil already invested in fruit-growing in diverse 
parts of India, and the undoubted pregross that 
.sheuig recorded year after year, the industry 
.nay bo said to be i, it, in , / 

« that °f I“"*1 IK! more particu- 
larly those parts of India whore the greatest 
consuming and exporting markets are situated 

m s 1 Frtr nI '' >TO " rabie to th8 

of fruit. For this reason problems of transpor- 
tation and preservation are found to be 1,1 

f'- «'« "I production^ It t 
difficult to see how they are to be solved unless 

razors :*™? ?? 

» to be effect! °r" St ’ ifi ‘ 
strictly observed. I„ th ? .^1 S '' ‘ ,J ™ 1 
eo-operatire ratablish^s f ^T°, «« 

or sterilization of fruit* * . , Preservation 
markets, it beds ' ‘" tCmIoa for ^nt 
growers aliould furnish them* l 11 "* i . , " iivid,, " 1 
means of bottling cannin. mS< ' ves ' v ith some - 
ing such fruit a, j s ° ” oU, erwiso presorv- 
Stato. Information .bent sucl v " ,re,h 
been collected in the n™ . ft PJ )1,an ces has 
Department and m y 2”"™“ ‘“•W 
Trails Journal ? b th *™.-~Tn<lia n 
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LITERARY. 


THE LIFE OF KEATS. 

Sir Sidney Colvin is engaged upon ft new “Life 
of Keats,” which he hopes to make the standard 
nnd complete critical biography, lie has issued 
an appc »l to American collectors for notes of any 
unpublished material, autograph or other, which 
may 1m* in their hands. Sir Sidney Collin's for- 
mer l>ooks on Kents will le wl readers to expect 
great things from the coming biography. 

TRAY ELLIN O LIBRARIES. 

A meeting of the librarians of the travelling 
libraries started by the Social Sendee League, 
Bombay, was held on Sunday, the 27th July, in 
the Servants of India Society's new home at Gir- 
gnam, at which more than seventy librarians — 
Deccani and Gujamthi — were present. Mr. N. M. 
Joshi, of the ServanLs of Indiv Society, one of the 
Secretaries of the league, placed before the 
meeting an account of the work done by the 
travelling libraries during its ono year’s existence. 
Ho said that they had now in all 5,000 books (2900 
Mnrath' nnd 2,100 Gnjarathi) divided into 85 
sets or libraries, out of which 48 ere of Marathi 
books nnd 37 of Gujimthi books. During tho 
whole year 2,000 books were obtained ns presents 
nnd 3,000 books were purclnsed, out of the dona- 
tion of IK 3,000 given by Seth IXmotLrdae 
Goverdandas SukhadwaU. Fifteen libraries were 
with the Depressed Class people, 2 with ladies, 6 
in hospitals, and tho remaining 22 with the b-ack- 
watvl mid the middle class people. During the 
year 2,765 rculers (1,402 Deccani and 1303 Guja- 
rathi) read 10,200 boots (0,210 Marathi nnd 
’3,999 Oujarathi), 455 ladies (180 Deccani ftnd 
274 Gujamthi) rc.ul 1,425 books (098 Marathi and 
727 Gnjarathi), and 003 Depressed Class readers 
read 1,900 book®. 
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EDMUND GOSSE AXD ANDREW LANG. 

In the June issuo of the Bookman Mr. 
Thomas Socoombe notes that in some respects 
Mr. Gosso bears a curious resemblance to Andrew 
Ling : 

Both of them (ho writes) are far better ns chro- 
niclers nnd contemporary biographers than as 
serious philosophic critics or historians, both at 
their best when the vein of humour was most 
buoyant, light, gay, spontaneous, or mocking. But 
no, they were not content with tliis, .and would 
nerer rest until they had set upas cyclopred/vts. . 
Mr. Gosse's best work is not to be found amid 
tho ponderosities of literary history or full-length 
biography, but among the lighter literary vignet- 
tes scattered among his Critical Essays. Somo of 
bis contemporary portraits are quite inimitable. 

But the fullest scope for all hia powers is seen 
in the different varieties of autobiography, and If 
he publishes “ A Diary ’’ it will not only be the 
crown of his work, but the one live commentary 
for all time of tho critical era of the transit of 
Victoria. 

TENDENCIES OF LITERATURE IN EASTERN EUROPE. 

A new literary era is dawning in Russia, 
according to David A. Model!, who contributes to 
the New York Evening Tost an illuminating 
column on the latest tendencies of literature in 
Eastern Europe. The old crass realism of Gorky ' 
and the morbid introspection of Andreieff have 
ceased to fascinate Russian readers. Neither of 
these men is writing much and at the moment 
they have no imitators. The authors of present 
popularity strike a note of a saner and broader 
realism than has been known since Turgeniefl’nnd 
Tolstoy. Gorky and Andreieff themselves are 
gradually abandoning the gloomier regions of 
tbeir morbid imaginations for more cheerful 
climes. Both are showing a hitherto unsuspected . 
optimism. Dtsgu-.t with the decadent literature 
of their own generation has given many writers a 
new impulse to imitate the great works of the 
past. In both poetry and proso there is a delibe- 
rate and frank imitation of classical form. 
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TUB HINDU UNIVERSITY SOCIETY. 

As authorised by Sir Harcourt Butler In liis 
letter of the 2nd ultimo, tho capitalised value of 
the permanent annuities granted by the Bikaner, 
Kashmir and Jodhpur Durbars are, it will be seen, 
for the first time included in it bringing the total 
to Rs. 37,40,933-2-7$. Tilts still leaves a deficit 
of about 121 Iftkba to make up the minimum of 
fifty lakhs required. Considering that the total 
of premises goes uell over 80 lakhs there should 
not be much difficulty in making up tliis deficit 
provided the donois, big and small, are a bit 
earnest and enthusiastic in tho sacred cause which 
it is hoped they will be, for tho credit and good 
namo of the whole community which is, ns it acre, 
on its trial in this matter. 

TECHNICAL INSTITUTE IN CALCUTTA 
The following press communique has been issu- 
ed from the Bengal Secretariat . — 

A Committee was appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in January, 1913, to consider 
various questions connected with technological 
education generally and to advise on the desira- 
bility of creating a Technological Institute in 
Calcutta. Tho Committee duty submitted its 
report which was subsequently examined by an- 
other Committee of experts w holism c worked out 
a detailed scheme for the establishment of the 
proposed Institute. In accordance with the pro- 
vnisft made by fierenvniuA the report's of the two 
Committees are now published for general infor- 
mation. Copies can be obtained at the Rcngal Se- 
cretariat Book Depot, ‘Writers Building, Calcutta, 
for annas ten and rupee one respectively. The 
Oovernor-in-Comicil will take the reports into 
consideration on the 1st October 1913 and will be 
glad to receive before that date any criticism or 
comments which may be offered on the subjects 
of the proposed scheme. All such communications 
should be addressed to the Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal in the General Department. 


A MOSLEM SCriOOL AT CAWNfORE. 

The Mahomedans of Cawnpore are proposing 
to establish a Moslem School in the city, nnd nro 
raising subscriptions with that object. The hide 
and timber merchants have, in the past, contri- 
buted handsomely for the objects of public utility, 
nnd there is no doubt that, with their help, tho 
Moslem School will soon be an accomplished fact 

EDUCATION* IX THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

The following are the names of the Members 
of tho United Provinces Primary Education Com- 
mittee : — Mr. T. C. Pigott (President) ; Messrs. 
S. II. Freeman tie, W. J E. Litpton, C. A. C, 
Streatfield, E. A. Richaran (official members) ; 
Dr. Sunder Tvil, Babu Ganga Prasad Varmn, 
M uns* i Asghar All Khan, Rev, R. Clancy of 
Muttra, Raja of Pirpur and Babu Chosi Ram of 
Meerut, (non-officials) and Mr. I. II. O. Elliott, 
Secretary. The meetings of the Committee will 
bo held at Nnini Tftl. 

STATE TECHNICAL SCHOLARSHIP. 

A Press Communique states : — The Govern- 
ment of India have this year sanctioned the award 
of ten State technical scholarships to the follow- 
ing candidates for a course of training in Europe, 
in the enhjeet noted against each : — 

1. Mr. P. K. Itajnmaniknm, leather goods 
industry. 

2. Mr. Chunilal Purshotamdas Shah, pottery. 

3. Mr. Ramesh Chandra Roy, at present 
at Manchester — Mechanical snd Electrical En- 
gineering, subject to the production of n medical 
certificate as to his physical fitness to undergo 
the course of study proposed. 

4. Mr. Abdul Rahim Khan, sugar engineer- 
ing. 

5. Mr Krishna Lai, sugar engineering. 

G. Lahouri Mnl Khosla, flour milling, 

7. Mr. Abdul Hakim, chemistry as applied to 

minerals and metals, 

8. Mr. Vidjananda Dewara, mechanical and 
electrical engineering. 

9. Mr. C. C. J. Brandon, architecture. 

10. Mr. Row Lai, mechanical and electrical 
engineering. 
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COSCtSS.OW ron lAO.lt. BtODV IS 
The following /Vsscoeivti-ni./«« has been '■ 
by the Tunjnb Government. 

Will, a view to cKooraging members of the 
Indian .ml Provincial Civil Serviees to umlcrtiU 
courses of leg'll .tody wliile on fu.lougl. •» i- w 
land tl.e Secretary of State ■»% » 
with tho Government of lnd... •*»” l^ to 
sanction the following rules : (0 Ollicer. e 

“g to the l.diin Ci.il Service or to the «» 
ami Eaecntiie Branches of the rn»«9 « 
Service who oht.in a call to the ILr a *1™ > ^ 
from thedat. of entering Government Serm““ " 
bo eligible for the following privileges. <n)A to ”«» 

“ X »o will be granted to en officer tor each first 
eul obtdneil in any of the font examination, 
comprising part I, and a bones of XM for « 
cliVSS in the final examination, or port II. 

ssamiiutions pieseribed by ths Cooacil of Legal 

Xuon for a call to the Her. « An advance 
will bo made of all fees I«yabl. in 
admission to one of the Inns of Court, “ d “ 
Zn to the Bar, tbo advance, «d«* ** 
amount of any bonuses earned and l“ d - 
recovered from the officer's solely on bn, return to 
, In India by twelvo equal monthly nntal 
rn'lntsor by instalments of one-third of his monthly 

^■ ti t As ra^"“»of«o,: 

tho Chamber. of a Barrister, 

rS 

t,on to "Ml j; , r „, Ali0 ,„ of two terms 

ashed to gum -a fluted Regulations 

under rnle „n the prodne- 

toofficersundersO =‘ tho COOCCJ j„ 

tion of locommeu Goveinment 

the Government j Mia m (|y Ulo j„ di a 

“not ’yet known » helhet the Conn- 

oTlSil Ed»-i» 

to accept this suggestion. 


THE ro\ui CASE. 

Tho London Conespondent of the.WcM J IM 

Tim dudici.il Committee gave its reasons foi 
allowing the .ppeal of Vaithinatha Pillay against 
the judgment of the Madras High Cornt confirm- 
ing the conviction and sentence of dent i pass 
upon him for nbotment of the murder of In. 
danghter-iu-Kw. Their Lordships, discussing the 

alleged motives for the crime, on which the Comt- 

in India had placed so muel. reliance,, paid a m 
bate to the capacity of those Courts to Hg" ‘ ' 
habits and feelings of Indi in people which m t 
supply motive, where the P.ivy Connell ”> ° h 
not he expected to find them. But them Lordships 
thought that however convincing the existence of 
on adequate motive might bo, evidence of it could 
.« „ 0V er counteract tl.e harm done by the reception 
of inadmissible evidence, or the injustice rt* w 
might lead to, nor by itself supply the want of all 
rouble e vi ilence, direct or circumstantial, of tl.e 
commission of the crime.” As Lord Atkinson 
observed, the task of the Judicial Committee *as 

to determine whether in the prosecution of the 

appellant there had been, (in the word* of l)ilkU 
case, 12 A 0, 459), “by some disregard of tho 
forma of legil process, or by some violation of the . 
principles of natural justice or otherwise, some 
substantial and grave injustice had been done.’ 
Reluctant ns the Judicial Conimitteo is to interfere 
with the decisions of the Indian Courts in criminal 
matters, their Lordships had ifi this case come to 
the conclusion that there had been a miscarriage 
of justice by reason of the admission of “ ft vast 
body of wholly inadmissible evidence, hearsay and 
other, which had been used to the grave prejudice 
of the accused.” Their Lordships also commented 
on the unsatisfactory manner in which the in- 
foimer’s evidence had been dealt with. And, in 
conclusion. Lord Atkinson said that the Com- 
mittee did not think the circurastmti.il evidence 
strengthened the direct evidence, which was un- 
reliable. This is, T believe, the first occasion on 
which the judicial Committee has set aside a con- 
viction and sentence of death by the Couits jn 
India. 
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}1R. R. It. CAMPBELL, 1. C. 8. 

The Campbells of Birnddine hare given many 
sons to the service of their eountiy in distant 
lands. In the middle of the eighteenth centuiy 
Alexander Campbell commanded a Regiment in 
the East India Company, and towards the end of 
the &timo ccntuiy Allan Campbell, who fought at 
Prestonpans, led his Regiment to the relief of 
Mangalore, which is on the western coast of India 
south of Bombay. Towards the middle of List 
centuiy the late General J. P. \V. Campbell, of 
the Bengal Army, third son of Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell, first Baronet of Bsircaldvne and Glenure, a 
Peninsular veteran, mariied Miss Begbie, whoso 
father was in the Bengal Civil Sendee, and had 
five sons, all of whom have served in India. The 
youngest, Mr. Ilichard Campbell, after seven and 
twenty years in the Madras Civil Service, is now 
Private Secretary to the Mahamjih of Mysoic. 

A family connection with the Eret extending 
over several generations is the best asset a man 
can have whose life woik lies in that section of 
the Empire. Ills sympathies .ire strengthened, 
his sentimentalities destioyed. lie has acquired 
an innate respect for Oriental character Its de- 
fects are balinced in his mind by a knowledge of 
those line qualities which it takes n lifetime to 
Je.nn, unless the wisdom is in the blood Mr. 
Campbell was specially chosen for this delicate 
appointment four years ago because of his ndrni- 
rable tact, wise sympathy, and sound good sense ; 
he had been for some years previously the Gover- 
nor’s Agent in Yizagapatnm. 

DR. 8UXDEIU,AXD. 

Our leaders will bo delighted to hem that oui 
esteemed fiiend, Rev. Dr, J. T, Sunderiand of 
America, will visit India in December next os the 
representative of the American Unitarian Asm>- 
ciation aud one of it< Billings Leeturcre. lie 
will start from Sin Francisco about the I2tli of 
August, .visiting Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila, 
Coy* ' itt fthout December 18, to 


SIR. iuiyce’s rexicesce. 

Mr. Biycc, founer British Ambassador ftt 
Washington, has been travelling in Japan, and 
according to the Jit pun Times replies to inter- 
viewers with" veisntile reticence/' It appears 
from the Japan Times that a Japanese reporter 
proceeded ICO miles down the main line to join 
Mr. Ihyre, in the hope of seeming an interview, 
but he found more than his match in that diplo- 
mat, who has fortunately escaped the experience 
which befell Dr. Morrison, the well-known Times 
coi respondent at Pekin, when on a visit to Japan 
some four jears ago. Dr. Mormon was met on 
the train by a reporter, with whom he exchanged 
two sentences, one being a reply to a question ns 
to what kind of a trip he bad experienced, and 
the other, “ good morning, I am going to my 
breakfast.” As the Jesuits of this “ interview," 
the Japanese reporter wiote two columns giving 
Dr. Morrison's views on political conditions in 
China and on Far Eastern politics in general. The 
questions put to Mr. Bryce were easily dodged, 
and things fired at him point blank had no eil'ect 
on the impregnable bilent fort that he i emained 
tin oughout the brief eneountei u ith the repoi ter. 
rillXCE KATSUSU. 

A matter of grave concern at present is the 
illness of Prince Katsma, undoubt*dly the ablest 
of living Japanese statesmen, and a man without 
whose advice Japau would be ina bad way in 
case of the development of any critical situation. 
Although Premier Admiral Count Yamamoto line 
been doing well for one of such small experience 
in great national matters, no ono expects that he 
will continue at the head of affaire. His most 
likely oppouent is Prince Kotsura, whose new 
political party, the Doskikai, has been canning on 
a well-laid political campaign throughout the 
couutiy ever -since the overthrow of tlm Kutsuin 
Cabinet ; so that the next elections w ere oxj**cted 
to turn the tables against the present regime. 
Xow with Prince Kettwirn's serious illness and 
uncertain tenure of life, the new Party is in the 
dumps, and the mind of the nation somewhat 
exercLed ns to the )>oIitic:tl future*. 
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empire wmtrv empire. 

Mr. Archibald Hurd, writing in tho Fortnightly, 
apprehends that H Mother Country anil Domi- 
nions are drifting apart.” He detects the devel- 
opment of “an Empire within the gicatrr Em* 
{are,” the Dominions coming together for trade 
and defence independently of the Mother Country, 
which has short-sightedly chosen to stand outside. 
As to trade lie is nble to quote SirOnjr Fleetwood 
Wilson, the Vice-Piesident of the Legishthe 
Council of India, who said in one of Ins 
brilli rut speeches “tho United Kingdom, so far 
ns her tariff policy is concerned, at present 
stands outside the general Empire movement." 
And as to defence Mr. Hurd observes the Domi- 
nions trying to combine in order to establish a 
naval forco in tho Pacific Ocean, in support of 
their Astatic-exclusion policy, beyond the effective 
control of the Imperial Government. “ In these 
circumstances erery tendency of policy will be in 
the direction of the substitution of a British Al- 
liance, indefinite in its terns, for a British part- 
nership; and an alliance may be terminated at 
any moment.” 

MR. H-il. FOUR ON PiRUAMEXT. 

Mr. Balfour speaks on tho present and the 
future of Parliament us follows : — • 

l do not think that a debate in the House of 
Commons is looked to in all parts of the Kingdom 
and abroad, and among our fellow- subjects across 
the sau with the same respect or interest or at- 
tention as it was when l wis a younger politician. 
If it be so it is a great tragedy. Those who are 
like myself, sincerely democratic, in the sense of 
saying that tho deliberate will of the community 
must prevail, must be alarmed at the fact that in 
so many countries democracy seems incapable of 
creating an assembly representing itself to which 
it Can pay the am il test possible tribute of respect- 
If I am right it is n most serious danger ahead of 
free institutions throughout the world, which may 
in tho long run show itself in a steady deteriora- 
tion of credit, in which tho House of Commons 


stands, and perhaps not merely the House of 
Commons, but in the future second chamber, 
which in some shape or another, is quite certain 
to have a great elected element. All the memlxirs 
of tho House of Commons look with rd.vt m on tho 
manner in which free debate has been checked or 
has hail to be checked, and which has greatly des- 
troyed the interest of tho House of Common* in 
it-elf, Directly the House of Commons censes to 
be intrt-ested in itself no human being b going to 
bo interested in it. 

FIRMS DEALING IN GOVERNMENT PAPER. 

The Government of India, in the Finance 
Department, lias addressed the following letter, 
dated 28th July, to the Bengd and the other 
Chambers of Commerce : — 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
your lefctei No 1012— 13, dated 3lst May, 1913, 
regarding the endorsement of Government Pro- 
missory note-. In the alternative I am to say 
the Government of India regret that the reasons 
for the proposal put forward in paragraph 2 of 
their circular letter No. 435 A, dated 1st May, 
1913, for the registration of firms dealing in 
Government promissory notes were not explained, 
“The present position is that When an endorse- 
ment in tho name of a limited company, or of a 
fiim not registered under the Indian Companies 
Act, comes >x?fore a Public Debt Office it is fre- 
quently necessary to call for and examine the 
Articles of Association, or the papers in regard to 
the constitution of the firm in order to see that 
these explicitly provide for dealing in Government 
Taper. This not only causes considerable work 
in the Public Debt Office, but abo cau-es delay 
and inconvenience to the public. The registration 
of firms dealing in Government Paper w ill, it is 
thought, obaiate thi difficulty. Once the papers 
have been examined by the Public Debt Office, 
the name of the firm would be entered in a regis- 
ter maintained at all Public Debt Offices, and the 
note* presented by such firms could be passed 
without any further reference to the parties con- 
corneal, as lias frequently to be made at present, 
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CAUSE OF OLD ACE. 

Interest attaches to the declaration of Pi of. 
Metclvnikoff of Paris, that the indola anil jihtndi 
in the largo intestine are responsible for the decay 
of the human system known as old age. He 
claims that they can only be destroyed by sugar- 
producing bacilli, which he has called glycobacteria , 
now only found in the colon of the dog. In addi- 
tion to the ingestion of these bacilli, artificially 
pioduced, Metchnikoff thinks that a vegetable 
diet, including particularly beets, carrots and 
dates, is of assistance in furnishing the system 
some of the sugar it needs, although he admits 
that sugar aa wash is not found in tho colon. In 
MetchnikoETs opinion, if sufficient glycobacteria 
can be liberated in a man's intestinal tract, lira 
life can bo greatly prolonged. As is usual, when 
any scientist lays claim to n new discovery, this 
modern I’oncc fa Leon is rediculed by some of his 
French confreies, aud the assertion is freely made 
tlmt indots and phenols play no causative part in 
eenile decay . — Thu Medical Ttum. 

MEDICAL DIPLOMAS. 

At a meeting of the Managing Committee of 
the Central Mahomedan Association, a letter from 
the Government of Bengal regarding n proposal 
to initiate legislation to penalise the use of bogus 
medical degrees was considered. The following 
resolutions were adopted : — 

( 1 ) “This meeting agrees in the principle of 
the proposed legislation aud consider* that no 
unauthorised persons or bodies should grant any 
degrees or diplomas or licences or colourable imi- 
tation thereof to practise Western methods of 
medicine which are recognised by Indian Univer- 
sities, and the General Council of Medical Educa- 
tion and Registration in Great Britain,” 

(2) “This Committee are of opinion that some 
provisions should be made in the proposed legisla- 
tion to tho effect that titles and diplomas to 
Kavirajasand hakims be granted only by bodies 
recognised by Government or a syndicate of com- 
petent hakims and Knvirajas appointed by it for 

L the above purpose.” 


IXDIAX MEDICAL SERVICE. 

Indians have done remarkably well in the last 
competitive examination for commissions in tho 
Indian Medical Service. Out of twelve vacancies 
they have annexed five, and take the first, second, 
third, sixth and eighth places in order of merit. 
The following are the names and qualifications of 
the successful Indian candidates: 

Sahib Singh Sokhey, m.a., u.se., si.n., th.B., 
Edinburgh, Edin. Univ. (1st). 

Atul Krishna Siuh.i, M.B., Calcutta, L.K.c.r. 
m.h.c.s., d.t.m., and Camb., Calcutta. Univ. and 
London IIosp. (2nd). 

Subramanya Doralsamy, l K.O.P., m.r.c.s , Mud- 
r.is Univ. and Middx. Uo*p. (3rd). 

Jyotish Chandra Ue, M.u., Calcutta, L.R.c.r., 
M.R.C.S., Calcutta Univ. and London IIosp. (Otli). 
Kanaldl Maganlal Mehta, l.m. k e., Bombay, 
L.it c r„ m.r.c'.s , London IIosp. (8th). 

The ninth place is taken by Mr. Charles Harry 
Powell Allen, L R.t.r., m.h.c.s. of Madras Univer- 
sity and University College Hospital. 

TUE MXE HEALTH HIXTS. 

To inaintiin health and ward off attuk.s of 
influenza, tho following vital points niny bo sum- 
marised to impress them upon the attention of 
those in danger and infection: 1, A generous 
dietary of nitrogenous food ; 2, free ventilation 
of dwelling and sleeping rooms by open windows ; 
3, adequate house-heatiug in winter ; 4, boil nil 
milk and cream previous to use ; 5, try to obtain 
eight hours' sleep every night ; if not round sleep, 
contract the hours to seven, and rest in the day; 
G, if debilitated w itli w eak digestion, take rest in 
the incumbent position a quarter of an hour 
before and after meals ; 7, wear the loosest 
clothing possible, especially aiound the waist and 
lower rib®, to afford freedom in respiration; 8, 
take systematic exercise daily in the open air on 
foot; 9, if means and station In life admit of a 
long holiday from time to time, live during fine 
weather in a tent in the open air or in a summer 
house for most of the day ; and, if unemployed, 
pursue a hobby to occupy the mind , — Science 
Siftings. 
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AUTII'ICIVL D1VMOVD. 

known and «•*“ " „„ e v c t,ic furnace 

raent ot such un unpoi ^ sensation 

n contemporary, raw 0 001,1 . n k,nt the 

»a give* rite to “Tw.1^ on '*• >»»- 
nuthor has now P“ “ ‘ complete account of 

ject in winch begins "' J ‘ o a pW1 t 

his method, tor * hie • ^ been 

T1 ” r'Twel' known tcientto, .!*■ 
been by some . - t i. re , x l diamonds, 

mid they ‘' ie °ti. y i° tt l„.oiish oil the necessary 
Knlnrnlly they we P fa based upon the 

testa in this case. ™ p electric 

electrolysis of „„d the car- 

furnace by the use 0 tllal one of the 

hide h decomposed ■" «“' » bl Jc ki-h and 

r- '“rtfcii o cerLin , Plant, ty of 

.pongy anhstnncoi J di . im0 „d S aro obseiw ed 
minute rorhon ciysta m , Uen „„g and wash- 

and these ero made 

i„ s ‘he u ^ 0 f mLn. presented fuither 

on a small scale, »s ■ t to resume them 

wonl. Bu‘ ‘he inventor aspects 

set LEAVES 1ALL. 

Uow '“ m ^ c “” U ^“ poblem. To 

leaves pro>es ■* varying rainfall. 

", »V„ch UTont: 

drop soil,..^h« 

found that, with the ’“Se^riwt „[ 

moisture in the subsoil « “ “ d . 
drought ^ 11 ^ g^ldedly^hastening leaf-fall- 
premature hehave ditl'erently, and in 

Different plant epec.es beta ' of 

1907, witl, plenty of soil moisture, 
the lime tree, fell uu«»so»Uj, ‘»» » 
before those of tho plane trees end 
trees. 


AVOIDING EVE-STRAIN. ... t 

“1, „„ their eyes at long range, nml 

- 

^tL" among her pupils rettiibuton « ^ ^ 
practice of having the scholars drop h ~ ■* 
at tho end of each hour and look out of the 

window. There is a contest over uh « 

farthest. This tests « “T J fi „o 

r^^rgilrLieyrestmincaand 

-k. Sb °7,”t^mt“.tto s^. 

S5“i;lk and thoeye-streindisaptware.,. 

BitzVL' 

Tb ; 

*•. - tei s,ms ” 

that do not suit the sight. 

nr F W. Mott has given expression to the 
Sriy obvious in urging ttot great possibili- 
ties lor the future of the human »•» ollered 

W the study of mental hygiene. Ihe brain is 
Jost complex structure, and its grey matter has 
a, many as 7,000 million nerve cells. The organ 
|„s such extraordinary protection, however, 
that even during starvation it scarcely loses 
weight. In its growth, the weight increases 
rapidly during the li.st three year, from tilth; 
then the increase becomes slow, and ceases entire- 
ly between the ages of sixteen and eighteen. In 
old a-e there is more or less decrease. In horn 
germinal defect m«y be the cause of feeble- 
mindedness, or it may he due to conditions 
beiore, at. or after birth, such as leal-poisouing, 
alcoholism, falls, the absence of the thyroid 
gland, end so on.— Science Sifiingi. 
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tut frtUfll*? Of THE JAVANESE PACE. 

In the- June number of the “ Xorth American 
Review" W. E. Griflie replies in an emphatic 
negative to ’the question, “Are the Japanese 
Mongolian Ho sayR — 

“ It is as unscientific to call the Japanese 
4 Mongo’ians as to say fcliat Englishmen are Jutes 
or that Americans are Angles. Like all gieat 
p-oplea, the Japanese are composite in origin. 
Theiv reputed Mongolianism is but a possible 
incident of tlioir partial and far-off ancestry. 
Their history, language, ethnology, physiologj, 
religion, culture, tastes, habitR, nnd psychology 
show that instead of being * Mongolians, they are 
the most un-Mongolian people in A^a. There i« 
very little ChraeMJ Wood in the Japanese compo- 
site and no connection between the languages. 
Physically the two peoples are at many points 
astonishingly unlike. In the texture and attitude 
of their mind they are antipodal. The notion of 
a voluntary Chincso and Japanese political union 
for example, an * anti- Caucasian league, is un- 
thinkable," 

As to the actual origin , of the race, liis own 
opinion is that the Japanese are made up of four 
races, Aryans Semitic, Malay, and Tartar. Tho 
original inhabitants were the Aintis who, by speech 
and facial appearance, are Aryans, Reading from 
- their own historical books, we find that a new 
race invaded Japan from “Ami" or “lleaven” 
(tho central Asian plateau), and fighting hack the 
Ainas settled in -the Ynmato or Kyoto district.' 
At the same time are. mentioned long-bearded, 
mixed Indonesian tribes, who came from the south 
and settle*! in Southern Japan in 1139 A. D. t the 
Ainu and the Indonesians were brought under 
the rule of the Kyoto lx bnreauernev. 

China at the time of the Ynmato invasion, was 
tho most civilised nation in the world, and the 
Yamxto imported and fnshioned their ciriIi.-ation 
on her model. And it is from this fact that the 
Japanese hare for long been considered Mongolian. 


SCI EXOMIELJ C 1 OX DAIUTE. * ’ 

A notable congress will be, held in Paris ibis 
month with the object of reconciling science nnd 
religion. The Congress will l>e presided over by 
Etienne Bontroux, the academician and well* 1 ' 
known philosopher and psychologist. Among the 
committee drawn from nenily every nation in the 
world, are: Abdul Baha, the prophet of tho 
Bahaists ; Prof, Troltsch of Heidelberg ; Saint 
Altar Singh, head of the Sikh religion of tho 
Punjab; Sir Richard Stapley of London ; Rabbi 
Ca*sar Seligmann, of Frankfort; prtndita from 
Calcutta, Mohammedans from Medina’ I?uddhi*-ts 
from Burma, Taoists from Shanghai, Shintoi-ts 
from Tokio, and ZoronstrianR from Persia, ns 
well an numerous representatives from the great 
Christian communities. Tho esoteric side of 
religion will al«o have spokesmen. M. Bontroux' 
lia* stated that ho will endeavour to show 
in his speeches that. there i.s nothing incompa- 
tible between religious principles and the founda- 
tions of philosophy, and that 'fin- understand- 
ing can bo arrived nt on tho territory of 
morality. Philosophy, ho said, is the connect- 
ing link between religion nml science, pi oa idod 
tho two are not intolerant of each other; The 
idea tliat science kills religion belongs, lie insists, 
to the old philosophical stage of thought, which 
has not realised that the future does not kill tho 
past, but proceeds logically from It. ‘ > *■ 

■nil EAW.1 HISTORY OP CASTE. 

Frofessor A. A. Maeddnell in his pujier on “Tho 
Early Ifi«tOJy of Caste," d dines n caste of tho present 
day as a homogeneous social corporation, bearing 
ft common name, hereditary, endogenous, follow- 
ing tho same ocrujiation, nnd not eating with 
memlKirs of other caste-. After showing tliat the 
caste system existed in the old S tnskrit law-books, 
though in a lea*, rigid form than that of to day, And 
also in the Inter Vedas and the llrahmnjjr.s, he 
wud that the transformation of the tailhr Vedic 
classes into the carte- of the later VtAk jxriod 
was due to th«* deep racial dividing lira- of colour 
between the conquering Aryans and the conquered 
aborigine*, resulting in the prohibition of 'marriage 
between the higher nnd the lower rare. 
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,1HE GREAT REUGiORS OF ASIA 

* BY 

THE REV, J. T. SUNDERLAND 

jj X view of tho nttitofle of superiority which tJ»p 
|l people of Europe and America very general)} 

* assume toward Aril, it in a little disconcei t- 
ing. If not somewhat startling, to call to mind 
Unit Jpmis sin* nil Asiatic, and that both oui 
Christian religion and our Christian Bible camo 
from' Asia. Nov is this all. Tho still more 
startling , fact confronts us that all the gre it 
historic religions of mankind, nnd ever} one of 
the important sacred books of the world, have 
been the products of Asiatic peoples. 

1’rom China comes Confucianism and Tiioi«m, 
with their wined writings. From India comes 
that great religion known in the various stages of 
its deielopment as Vedism, Brahmanism and 
Hinduism, with its Veil is, ITpamrimds and many 
other saned liooks, Al-o from India comes 
tho ividcspie.td and ethically noble leligion of 
Budilha, with its sacred volumes. From Persia 
comes Xoroisttiinism, with its Zend-Avesta. 
From Arabia comes Muhommedantein .and tho 
•Koran. Fiom F.ilestine come Judaism nnd 
Cliristunity, with' their sacred books, the Old nnd 
■ New Testaments. . 

‘ Tbn« wfi pm* tint the world’s highest nnd best 
religions life, not only in Aria, bat in eve.y conti- 
nent, has l>een moulded and shaped, and, so far 
can mv, is likely for a veiy long time to 


come to bo moulded nnd shaped primarily by tho 
great religious faiths and hy tho sacred books 
width have sprang from n single continent, and 
tliat continent one which we - of tho "Western 
world have been disposed to look down npon and 
despise. 

The significance of all this aril) appear more 
clearly if wo study tho great historic religious of 
Asia separately and a little in detail. 

Wo may fittingly turn first of all to India, 
since it is that historic and venerable land that 
gave to the world what is probably its oldest 
snered book, the Rig Veda, together with the 
attractive religion which it teaches. 

The Rig Veda is a book of • religions hymns, 
composed by tho early Aryan imniigiimts into 
India probably from 1500 to 1200 years B.O., 
in the “ Land of the Five Rivers,” that i«, in tho . 
highlands of the North-west, among tho streams 
that form the hcad-Wnters of the great. Indus. 
These hymns are songs of praise nnd. wovship 
to tho bright-natuie gods, or pciMMiificntIon.N of 
the powers of imtuio, believed in by the people. 
As poetical compositions they’ are striking in their 
thought nnd in then imagery, and are full of the 
spirit of n rigorous, joyous, ami conquering people, 
as they arc al«o full of the charm of out-door life, 
of ojion efeioe, of mountains nnd flowing f.ticnm'f, 
of dawns and eienlngs, of lightning* and ruin- 
clouds, of flocks and herds, ‘i'heir leligion (pro- 
perly culled Vedism) was at once uuy picturesque, 
very free, aery near to niture nfid aery simple. 


as we 
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But this earliest form of faith of the Indian 
Aryans has parsed through many and great 
changes in its long subsequent career. Like so 
many other religions in the history of the world, 
as tlmo went on it tended to lose its early simpli- 
city, spontaneity, freshness and freedom, and to 
beoomo artificial, elaborate and burdened with 
ceremonials and priestly tyrannies. If we come 
down a thousand yeftrs from the time of the 
birth of the Vedic hymns, we find the religion 
which they taught transformed into the ela- 
borate, artificial, forma!, stately, but oppressive 
faith known a* Brahmanism ; find if wo como 
down two thousand years more, to our modem 
age, wo discover it transformed still further into 
that strangely diverse and contradictory and yet 
strangely unified and harmonious ngglommerstion 
of religions faiths, worship®, sects, superstition®, 
asceticism®, philosophies and pieties known ns 
Hinduism, — the religion to-day (and it must lie 
added, the intensely living religion) of more than 
200,000,000 out of the 313,000,000 of the people 
of India. In the long period of its history it Ins 
produced <i sacred literature the most extensive in 
tho world, supplementing the first Veda of hymns. 
Incantations and liturgies, and then adding im 
time went on work* of spiritual meditation, of 
deep devotion, of profound philosophical thought, 
cods® of laws, ethical treatise®, great epic jmojni*, 
dramas, lyric®, tale®, sermons, almost e\ cry form 
of literary production known, and nl«o of almost 
every conceivable literary, ethical and religion® 
quality. 

Thus the religion of India, under it® different 
namc«, may l>c thought of os a great and majestic 
river, whose headwater* appear in the far away 
Vedic mountain highlands, and which Cows on 
and on, full of strange shallow® and mysterious 
deeps through more than thirty cer.turW, r*fcir- 
ing into itself during it* long eourw many trihu- 
' bkries to change it® character and to swell it® 


onsweeping waters, and in its tortuous ways 
flowing sometimes through broad fertile valleys 
and sometimes through vl.uk and malarious 
jungles, but ever increasing in volume and power 
until it becomes what we sec it to-day, — porlmps 
the most comprehensive and inclusive, the most 
mysterious and subtle, and yet tho most tenacious 
and persistent religion in tho world, embracing 
within itself almost every foi m of faith and worship 
from tho crudest polytheism to tho loftiest 
theism, and almost every grado of morals 
from the lowest and most sensual to the very 
highest and purest. 

But Hinduism, although tho great cent ml stream 
of Indinn religion, is not the only important 
historic faith that this remarkable land has given 
to mankind. Buddhism aho was bom on Indian 
soil. Buddha was the Luther of India. The 
religious movement which ho Inaugurated was 
Indus Protestant Reformation. Six centuries 
before Chri«t the old religion of the land, tint 
which I have calks! Vedkm in its l*oghiii5ng ami 
Brahmanism and Hinduism in its liter deulop- 
ments, had become burdensome, tyrannical and 
corrupt, murli as hid Roman Catholicism in 
Europe when Luther came on tho scene. Then 
«m**c India’s Luther, to break the chains, to free 
the j'eople, and to give to them n religion without 
cruel cartes, w itliout butdnisome cemnoniil® or 
sacrifices, and ethically of a higher type than 
they had pieviously known. 

Buddln was one of the really great religious 
teachers of the wot Id. He fcpiwh to have liven 
the son of a Prince, or the ruler of ft small 
kingdom ; but be give up his hrmhipof ft throne, 
put on the garb of n mendicant.; mu) devoted hi* 
whole Lfe in the mo t M If me rifle ing inf. nner to 
the ieTigio. 1 ® wrlf.„e of the j-jpK 'Hie religion 
le* taught w-a* a *-*y fl f ^Ugtion 

tot*> attained by n IM1M ( ,f Mej*. which 

heri-UD^dhri to if* bigh^ hipp7r.es. 
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steps were Eight Views, Eight Thoughts, Eight 
Speech, Eight Actions, A Eight Mode of Living, 
Eight Effort, Right Recollection and Right Medi- 
tation. He gave to his followers lire commands ; 
Tliou Shalt not kill ; Thou shall sot steal; Thou 
shalt not commit adultery or any impurity ; Thou 
shalt not lie ; Thou shalt not intoxicate thyself. 
He taught the doctrine of non-resistance, that 
evil cannot be overcome by evil, hut only 
by good. He taught the doctrine of human 
brotheihood in the most emphatic and impressive 
way, both by precept and example. Ilia religion 
became a great influence for peace, gentleness, 
toleration and good-will. 

Little by iittlo the sway of Buddhism extended 
until it became the dominant faith of India, and 
remained bo for many hundred years. Then a 
strnnge thing happened. The old Hindu faith 
which still continued in the land, the rival of 
Buddhism, but less influential, commenced by 
degrees to regain its influence. It took the bold 
step of making Buddha an incarnation of one of 
its gods — thus seeking to conquer its rival 
religion by seeming to yield to it. The result 
was, Hinduism began to grow stronger and 
stronger, by degrees regained its old power, and 
at last partly absorbed Buddhism and partly 
drove it out of India. So that about the tenth 
century of our era, after a great career in 
India of 1500 years, Buddhism became practical- 
ly no longer nn Indian religion. From that time 
to the present its main home has been in Ceylon, 
in Burma, in Siam, in Thibet, in China, in 
Mongolia and Manchuria and in Japan, — 
countries into which it had spread as a mission- 
ary faith, and where it numbers now some 
hundreds of millions of adherents. Its sacred 
book is called the Tripitika, or the Three Baskets, 
in which are found the teachings of its great 
founder. 

So much for the two great religious, Hinduism 


and Buddhism, given to the world by the Indian 
branch of the Aryan or Indo-European family. 

From the Persian branch of tho same family 
comes a religion very di detent from either Bud- 
dhism or Hinduism. It is knotvo as Horoast- 
lianisin, from Zoroaster or Znrathustra, a great 
religious teacher who lived in Persia or Bactria 
'many centuries before Christ, but wo do not 
know how nuny, probably somewhat liter 
than the origin of the Vedas. Zoroaster’s 
religious teachings come to us in n sacred book 
called the Avesta or Zend-Av&,ta. Its morals 
tiro singularly pure anti its worship is of a high 
order of spirituality. Its philosophy is not poly- v 
tbeistic, and yet it is not quite monotheistic. It 
teaches that there are two Towers or Beings 
above man, a God of Light and Good, and a God 
of Dirkness and Evil. These are in perpetual 
warfnre ; but in the end the God of Light and 
Good will conquer his foo, and become triumphant 
in the universe. 

Zoroistriantsm has a special interest to Jews 
and Christians from the fact that our Biblical 
doctrines of the devil, and angels, and perhaps to 
a greater or lesser extent of heaven and hell, 
seem to have come from tho Zoroastrian or 
ancient Persian faith. 

On tho rise of Mohammedanism and the con- 
quest of Persia by the successors of the Arabian 
Prophet, Zoroastrianism was almost wholly 
crushed out. A little remnant of believers fled, 
however, to the Hist and made their home in 
India, where their descendants are still found, 
and are known ns Parsees. 

In the great commercial city of Bombay these 
Parsecs are very prominent as leading merchants, 
manufacturers, hankers and educators. They are 
the solitary candle that keeps alive in the world 
to-day, the flame of tho old Zoroastrian faith of „ 
Persia which for many centuries held’ ttide^«ay j 
ia western Asia, which it is interesting' td recall 
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■was the religion of King Syrus the Great who 
conquered Babylon, and set the captive Jews fiee 
to return to their own land, as it was also the 
religion of Xerxes the Persian king who half a 
century Liter invaded Gieeco. In this connection 
it is curious to speculate what might liave been 
the faith of the Zoroastrian religion and what 
the religious faith of Europe, if the Persians 
instead of the Gieekb had been victors at SvUwws 
and n.ihea. If they had conquered the Greeks, 
would Zoroastrianism have become the religion 
o! Giecco 1 And fuither, entering Euroj* by the 
Greek door, might it luive spired and in time be- 
come the faith of Euiopc, thus radically changing 
the history of the whole western woild? Ofcouise 
these are idle questions ; and yet they havo moio 
than once been asked by very thoughtful 
students of history. 

r*M now from the Aryan family of the White 
Race, to the 80-call cd Yellow Race in China Here 
wo find a gi eat religious teacher, Confucius, and 
a very influential religion called after his name.* 
It is not easy to clissify Confucianism. Some 
insist that it is only a system of ethics. But if 
so, it i* mi ethical system lifted up to the dignity 
of a religion— -a religion which in one aspect seems 
almost or quite tlieiatic. Considered ns a system of 
ethics it may bo desci ibed to n great body of 
practical precepts, or ns a moral, social and 
political code, designed for the government of the 
individual, tho home, the community and the 
State. 

At first tbc teachings of Confucius were 
accepted by- the Chinese people only unwillingly 
utul slowly. But little by little they g lined 
favour, until at List they became the moral law of 
tlie nation from tho King to the peasant, for 
more than two thousand years they have been 
the supreme authority and standard, venerated by* 

* Two other importunt religion! teachers ol Chin* 
might bo mentioned In this connection, Uentiouv 
L»o-Ti«, but their influence h»i been much le«* exteo- 
tu* and powerful lh*n that ef Conluciu*. 


everybody’. On them, we may bay, the Chinese 
State, Chinese life, Chinese morels, Chinese 
civilization are all based. And this is to say very 
much for China, for the teachings of Confucius 
«ro among the noblest that comedown to Us from 
the past. Confucius taught what was es'-enthlly 
the Golden Rule centuries before Chiist. Among 
his precepts are many on the high level of the 
following; — 

Love to speak of tho good in otheis." 

•‘lie who requires much from himself and 
little from otheis, will save himself fiom anger " 

“Only he who has most complete sincciity, can 
trensfoim ami inspire others. 1 ’ 

“ Make happy those who are near, nnd those 
who arc fur will come.” 

“ If one cannot improve himself, or serve men, 
how can ho improve others, or servo God ? ” 

“ No vn tue is higher than love to ult men, and 
there m no loftier aim in government than to do 
good to all men.” 

Let ns now leave tho Chinese Confucius, tho 
greatest religious representative of tho so-called 
Yellow llncu in Asia, and return to tho White 
Race. Not, however, to tho Aryan portion of it, 
in India ami Pen-ia, but to the Semitic portion, 
found in the extiemo West of tho Asiatic con- 
tinent. 

The Semitic family of tho white race has i-evc- 
ml branches. From two of these, the Hebrew' 
nuil Arabic, in Palestine end Arabia, have come 
great historic religions and fcucred books. Indeed 
from the earliest of these in point of time, ll»o 
Hebrew, have come two great religions-, namely, 
Judaism «ud C b list i unity ; nnd two framed boohs, 
namely, the Old Testament nnd tho New. 

Let u* look first at Judaism, This faith splings 
from roots which extend very far hack. It seems 
to hive grown out of an earlier j»o!y tLeistic belief 
similtr to that which is found in connection with 
the religion of nil of the early Semitic peoples. 
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Ferhaps the point nt w Inch the religion of the 
Hebrews began to separate it*eU from lh.it earlier 
polytheism, and to n-vuiuio a life of its own on a 
some* hit higher plane, was wh.it is known ns the 
Exodus, when a great leader, mined Mo-e-i, some 
twelve or thirteen hundred years, before Christ, is 
supposed to hive led the rttde .md as yet more 
than half polytheistic Hebrew tribes out of 
Egypt or fiom the Sinai tie peninsula in the 
ncighbom hood of Egypt, ncioss tho desert to 
the “ Promhed Lind ” of Canaan which was 
to ho their future homo. Mo->c«, by a long 
period of disciplinary training, appears to have 
cemented those tribes together and plantod in 
them tho feeling of common relationship oi 
nationality. Ho also seems greatly to hue 
elevated their morality, purified their religious 
' conceptions, and set their feet on the raid leading 
to the worship of ono God, as a God of Righteous- 
ness. However, tho full attainment of theso high 
ends was a slow process, which took many centu- 
ries of time for its consummation. Tho mun 
agents in carrying it forward were men known ns 
tho Prophets, leiders who appeared among tho 
people from ago to ago, with foresight, with 
moral coinage, with clearer vi-ion thin their 
fellows, with religious fervour and zeal, to urge 
the nation forward to higher nod purer religions 
faith. 

For a long time there was no sacred book. 
The first beginning of what many centuries liter 
was to become a sacred book, was probably 
Mo&cs’Ten Commandments, in some brief form 
known as the “Ten Words”. Then, three or 
four centuries after Moses had passed away, 
someone, »wo do not know who, seem* to have 
gathered together such precious fragments of the 
people’s history and tradition and folklore as were 
available, such old 1 iws and tribal enactments us 
ho could find, and such bits of aucestral wisdom 
as were within his reach, find these became 
farther beginnings of what would after awhile 


become a sacred volume. Hut many’ more centu- 
ries must pass and many minds and hearts of 
prophet, preacher, priest, historian, seer, framer 
of laws and singer of songs and saci ed hymns, 
must contribute before tho time could nrrhe 
when the Hebrew people would possess n literature 
largo enough, excellent enough, and dear enough 
to tlieji linii ts, so that they would imtinctirely 
lift it up in their reverence, associate it indis- 
solubly with their religion, and make" it a real 
sacred book or lli bio. 

The Hebrew people had a long history, ill 
some respects glorious, in somu respects tragic in 
tho extreme, in Palestine, before they were final- 
ly driven out. Again and again they were 
subjugated by foreign nations. Once a largo 
part of their number were- coined away captive 
to a distant land, and never returned. 

Later others were carried away, but were per- 
mitted to come back. Again and again their 
capital city was destroyed, and afterward rebuilt. 
At one time their greatest pride, the splendid 
Temple erected by Solomon was destroyed. At 
last they were expelled wholly from the country 
wlncli they had como to love so well, and were 
scattered nil over tho earth. 

ffhis however, did not occur until after a great 
prophet and reformer had arisen, the greatest in 
all tlieir history, preaching a form of religion 
purer and higher than any before him had done. 
That refoimer and prophet whs Jesus; and the 
religion ho taught was the old Judiism of Xsaiali 
and Mirah and tho Psalms, only purified and 
deejiened. It should not bo forgotten that Jesus 
was « Jew, and that his aim was uot to break 
with the religion of his father's, that to purge 
that religion and carry it on to a still higher 
ethical and spiritual development. Rut his lot 
was that which is So likely to come to the man 
who is in advance of bis fellows. Many mis- 
understood and opposed him, and finally ho was 
seized and put to death. 
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The religion which he preached, which to him. 
had been the revered religion of the past, was 
taken up by ardent disciples and given to the 
world as a now faith ; and thus Christianity was 
born. 

.At first Christianity hvl no sacred hook except 
the Old Testament, which it shared with Juda- 
ism. Hut after a while out of accounts of the 
Master written by one and another, when tho'« 
who knew him personally had begun to pivs 
away, aud out of letters of counsel and encour- 
agement written by leading disciples to 
churches which they had founded, and other 
religious mate ml, a century or two after the 
Masters death there came into existence by 11 
slow hut natural and inevitable process, first 
p\rl«, and then the whole of another sacred look 
— ono belonging to tlio Christians alone. Thus 
did Christianity get its New Testament. 

I need not stop to sketch the history of 
Christianity. It will ho ciiongh if 1 notice the 
rather singular fact, that though it was born in 
Asia, it spread quickly into Euroj>c ; and nearly 
all its mo«t important triumphs have been w-on 
wot among Asiatics but among European people 
cither on tho European Continent or in America, 
In this respect its history is soinewh it analogous 
to that of Buddhism, which, as we have feen, 
though coming into existence in India, later dis- 
nppeaied almost wholly from the land of its birth, 
and became the religion of won- Indian \ ■copies. 

I come now to the latest born of tho great 
historic religion*, Mohammed awLm . As already 
noted, this ns well as Judaism and Christianity 
wm Semitic in its origin, It was born in Arabia; 
and jet so tuauy of the influences which conspired 
to create it came from l*alt>tine, that we may 
almost call it a form of Judaism or Christianity. 
It teaches one (*<x! and one only, — wot j>ol) theism 
and not trinity. In this req-xt it is like Judaic 
and like early Christi inity. 


Mohammedanism is somewhat exceptional 
among great religions inasmuch as it started with 
a sacred boob, as well as with a great Teacher or 
Prophet. The New Testament was the product 
not of Jesus but of his disciples. The snered 
books of the Buddhists weie the product not 'of 
Buddha but of his disciples. Hut the Korun, the 
sacred book of Mohammedanism, was the product 
of Mohammed himself. lie 'believed that its 
contents were revealed from Heaven directly tc* 
him ; and he himself gave it to his folio were ns a 
proof of his dir ino mission. 

Mohammed obtained his first followers by hi' 
tellectual and moral persuasion. Hut it was not 
long until ho adopted tho sword. Before 
his death his cause had obtained considerable 
strength ; and immediately after his death it 
entered upon a caieer of conquest that carried it 
over all western Asia, northern Africa, and into 
Spain. 

Wo Lave now before us a general review of all 
tho great historic religions of Asia, with a brief 
sketch of tho lise, history and loading ctiaructcriV 
tics of each. 

In comparing these religions with ono another* 
we quickly notice that they naturally divide into 
two classes, na missionary and non missionary 
faiths. Hinduisoj, Zoroastrianism, Confucianism 
and Juilai-m, are non- missionary or non-prosely* 
rising in character. They are the products of the 
TtUjpwua gewius, not of infliridmd men, but of 
certain whole people or races, and they have no 
d Cairo to extend themselves to other nice* of 
1 ‘eojilcs. 

On the other hand, Buddhism, Mohammedan hot 
and Christianity are missionary religions. They 
are aggressive ; they dc«ire to make proselyte# 
end to extend thcnitches outside of .the laud# 
where they were born. 

Buddhism arose, and set out on its career, in ft 
small section of northern India, but its mission* 
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aries began very early to go forth in every 
direction. As ft result it spread all over India 
and far beyond, until in tlie course of two or 
three centuries it had obtained a strong foothold 
in nearly all the countries of Central and Eastern 
Asia. I have already said that after a very great 
nnd influential career in the luul of its birth, of 
about 1500 years, it ceased to bo any longer an 
Indian religion, being partly absorbed byllindulsm 
and part'y driven out by the hostility of its 
enemies. But its missionary character saved it. 
Long before it disappeared from India it had 
become very strong in other lands ; and in those 
lands it has never lost its hold. Tn nearly all 
tho countries of Eastorn Asia outside of China it 
has more followers and more influence than 
any other religious faith, and in China itself 
It hna a very large following, counted at 
not less than two or three hundred millions, 
being only second in influence there to Con- 
fucianism. indeed in China we see the 
singular situation of tho two religions. Buddhism 
and Confucianism, existing side by side, and very 
largely believed in by the same people ; so that .a 
considerable portion of the Chinese people are 
both Buddhists and Confucfanists. 

Buddhism is to-day much less missionary in 
spirit than it was in its earlier career. It does 
not seem to be doing much propagandist woi k 
For this reason it is to be looked upon as at 
pre«ent pretty nearly a stationary faith. Like 
Christianity, it has wandered in thought and 
practice far from the simplicity of its founder, 
nnd has connected with itself, especially in Thi!>et 
and China, many superstitions which Buddha did 
not teach. In a few quarters, however, especially 
Japan, Siam and Ceylon, there is some stir of new 
hfe, some indication of » desire to advance, to 
shake off the superstitions which cumber it, and 
to make it«elf once more a moral power in the 
World. In common with all the religions of Asia, 


it is beginning distinctly to feel the influence of 
western thought, western science, western civiliza- 
tion. Among the possibilities, perhaps among the 
probabilities, of the not distant future, is a 
revived Buddhism, a Buddhism purged from its 
worse features, reaching out its hand for the 
knowledge of tho west, and aflame once more with 
the old missionary spirit. This would mean, 
unquestionably, a J.irgo and influential career for 
Buddhism in the future. 

The second of the great missionary religions is 
Mohammedanism. It does not any longer nso 
the sword ns an instrument of propagandism, but 
relies solely upon moral agencies; but ft is 
spreading fast, perhaps faster than at any other 
time in its history since the first century or two. 
It is making steady progress i« India, where it 
his more than 60,000,000 of adherents. It 
seems to bo advancing in China and other lands 
of eastern Asia, while in western Asia it is 
supreme. In Africa its progress is rapid. 
There tribe after tribe, people after people, 
land after land, are coming under its sway. 
Its ad ran co in Asm as a whole seems to bo much 
more rapid than that of Christianity, nnd in 
Africa many times over more rapid than that of 
Christianity. There are elements in Mohamme- 
danism which seem peculiarly to fit it to reach, 
to interest, to impress and to elevate peoples in 
low conditions of civilizations. It is even a ques- 
tion whether it is not better adapted to the needs 
of such peoples, and whether it cannot do more 
for them, than Christianity — at least than Chris- 
tianity in either its Roman Catholic or its Ortho- 
dox Protestant form. Certain it is that Moham- 
medanism is one of the mo«t intensely living, 
earnest and aggressive religions of the world 
to-day. 

\Ve in this country commonly think of Moham- 
medanism ns being intellectually paralyzed, as 
having no sympathy with free inquiry or science, 
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or the progressive spirit of the Western world. 
There is some truth in our thought. Moham- 
medan* like Christians are fettered, burdened, 
spiritually bound, by belief in the infallibility of a 
Biereil book. They believe that their Koran con- 
tains all wisdom, much as the majority of Chris- 
tians l*elievo that the Bible contains all wisdom. 
This tends to keep tlicir eyes turned constantly 
to the past, and to make them distrustful of new 
truth. Ilut Christian peoples are gradually 
shaking off the fetters which belief in an infalli- 
ble book lias placed upon their minds. Will not 
Mohammedan peoples sooner or liter do the Name ? 
Wo should not forget that the time was when 
Mohammedan peoples led the world in knowledge, 
in civilization, in science. May they not come to 
the front again ? 

Tho third of the great missionary faiths is 
Christianity. Its missionary spirit has l»oeii the 
secret of its success. Wo arc toll in Matthew's 
Gospel tluit the lory 1 i*t commission which Jesus 
gave bis followers vws ■ “do ye ami make disci- 
ples of all nations.” His religion has lieen spread 
abroad in tho spirit of this coii)ini»Mon Singu- 
larly enough, it has not had a great career in 
Palestine where it arose At a compara- 
tively early time it was driven alienee 
by Mohammedanism. Hut it far more than 
made good its loss here by extending it-elf over 
the whole of Europe, nml f.ir ls>)oml. 

It has bad two gn at js-riod* of missionary 
activity. The (ir-t w is. the early centuries of its 
hi-tory. During that period it spread throughout 
the entire Roman empire. The second period em- 
braces the last two or three centuries. During 
this period wliatis known as the modern mission- 
ary movement lira arisen, l«ith in the Roman 
Catholic Chnrrh and the Protestant, and has 
carried the Christian name, nnd the Christian 
go*)*! in one foim or another, into almost ea err 
country, civilised and wnririliied, on the face of 
the earth. Hie number of adlirrente cf CLri» trin- 


ity in the world is larger than that of any other 
faith, embracing between a qimternnd a third 
of the human race. And what is still nioro signifi- 
cant, it is tho religion of the most progressive 
nations ; and its intense missionary spirit ensures 
that it w ill still fui thor extend itself, and exei t 
a constantly growing influence among mankind. 

It is a great thing for tlio world that the time 
lias arrived when the attention of thinking men 
in nil Linds is beginning to he drawn to other 
ndigions nnd other sacred hooka as well an their 
own. Ho who known only ono book knows none, 
said R icon . It is equally true that ho who knows 
only ono religion knows none : — that is, ho knows 
none in any large or adequate way. We learn by 
comparison. 

From three sources there is coming a groat now 
light to Chn-tinnity in our day. Ono of these 
sources is science ; another is Biblical study, or 
what is known ns the Higher Criticism ; tho third 
is the great non-Christnn faiths of tho world, or 
the study of rompirntiic religions. 

When we come to study a number of religions 
side by side, wo soon learn that there are grout 
laws which govern the birth and development 
nnd history of religious faith*, just os there aio 
great law* that govern the origin, development 
nnd history of nation*. The opening up of Asia 
to the knowledge of the western world, ntnl 
especially the acquainting of Christendom with 
the great nnd venerable roll' pons of Asia, «umot 
fail to broaden Christianity. 

From the study of these religions, with their 
sacred book*, their great teachers and their devout 
sni» t*. we shall learn — we are »ln-ady l<egi’ntiitig 
to learn — bow small nnd n*,rrov. is the thought 
that there is only one true religion, and that the 
re«t nrefa-l-e; that only those who follow in the 
path of that nri“ religion art* acceptable to Cod. 
or can 1*» paied, while all the others me enemies 
of Go! and mu*t be lot. 
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All religions Lave their excellencies. All have 
their defects. Absolute perfection in religion is 
no more attainable in this world, than is absolute 
perfection in science or art or government. It is 
easy for Christians to find defects in Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Confucianism and Mohammedanism. It 
is Uttlo if any less easy for the adherents of those 
religions to find defects in Christianity. But it is 
better to look for excellencies than for defects. 
One of the encouraging facta connected with 
Christian missions to-day is the increasing num- 
ber of missionaries, particularly in China, Japan 
and India, who aro beginning to study other 
faiths with the view of finding out their excel- 
lencies. If this good tendency continues and 
increases, as I think we have reason to believe it 
will, the result will be that at no distant day the 
followers of other faiths will begin to look for 
the excellencies of Christianity as they have 
never yet done. 

Since we in Christian lands Lav© Lad the 
defects and evils connected with non-Christian 
religions pointed out to us so often, it would 
bo fitting, if, before closing, I suggest several 
particulars in which some of these religions 
sustain a favourable comparison with our own. 

If we wore asked what religion has best pro- 
moted peace in the world, I am afraid we could 
not say Christianity. Is it not plain that a can- 
did survey of history would compel us to answer 
Buddhism ? Indeed it seems to be true that 
within the cit Hired portions of the earth, there 
have not been, during the past thousand years 
and more, so many or so terrible wars anywhere 
els© as among Christ! in peoples, if we make the 
single exception of Mohammed in peoples. And 
during _ the last three or four centuries even 
Mohammedan peoples seem to have been distinctly 
more peaceable than Christi ins. Why do Chris- 
tian nations so lamentably fail in promoting wL\t 
their Master taught, “ Fence on earth, good-will 
to men ?” Do not Christians see that their 
90 


warlike character and their vast armies and navies 
discredit their religion in the eyes of tho thought- 
ful of other religious faiths. 

If wo asked what religion has most effectively 
taught tho great lesson of religious toleration, I 
am afraid that again our answer w ould hav o to bo 
Buddhism. The Edict of Toleration proclaimed 
by the Buddhist Emperor A«oka of India, three 
centuries before the Christian era, forbidding 
religious persecution and placing all religions on 
an equality before the law, well expressed tho 
spirit of Buddhism, and it precedes by nearly 
2,000 years any similar enactment in any Chris- 
tian land. 

If we were asked what religion has succeeded 
best in inculcating among its followers regard 
and obedience to parents and respect for the aged. 

I fear we should be compelled^ to answer, either 
Buddhism or Confucianism. Reverence for religion 
and for objects of worship* seems to be much 
more general in the Orient than in the Occident. 

If we enquired vvliat religion has dono most for 
woman and tho home, and to promote virtue and 
social purity, are wo quite sure what our nnswor 
would have to be ? We condemn Hinduism, and 
I think justly so, for tho sanction that it gives to 
tho undoubtedly serious evils of child-marriage. 
But we should not forget that under this arrange- 
ment marriage and a home are assured to all 
Hindu women. None are compelled to pass 
through life alone, or .are driven to sell their 
virtue for bread. We condemn the Mohamme- 
dan faith because it permits polygamy, ns doubt- 
less well we may. Yet to be just we should re- 
member at least two facts, one is that certain 
parts of our own Bible tolerate and even justify 
polygamy, — some of the men who are lifted up to 
highest honour in its pages being polygamists. 
The other Is, that in Mohammedan lands, where 
men may have more than one wife, nearly nil 
women marry, and there is very little prostitn- 
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Most of as are too busy with our own adult 
lifo to think of getting, or trjing to get, to 
the child’s real thoughts or feelings and few of 
us have sufficient wisdom to understand them, 
or sufficient patience to follow each step that 
the child t leads on its upward way. 

In our judgments upon its actions, how unjust 
we often aie ! The child wishes to do something, 
but ju»t then we do not wish it to. There is no 
real reason why it should not, Lilt its desires do 
not happen to fit in with ours, so it is checked. * 
The child still wishes to do it. It is reprimanded. 
It persists. It is told not to disobey. It dis- 
obeys and is punished. If we could see into the 
unhappy little croatuie’s mind after its punish- 
ment, we should probably be considerably supnsed, 
if not horrified, at its train of thought which 
would, perchance, proceed thus: “Mother docs 
the things she wants to do, but she does not let 
mo do anything I want to. Why couldn’t I do 
it? Then she beat me or was unkind to me. Oh, 

I wish 1 were grown up. Then I could do what 
I liked, the same ns grown-up people do.” And 
the child’s judgment of us is usually much less 
faulty than ours of it. In addition to our bavin" 
ncted without wisdom or love or understanding, 
in our prohibition of the child’s action, we 
piobably think wo have given the child a lesson 
in obedience. But, again, if we could get to the 
child's mind, we should most likely see one of two 
things— cowardice towards, and fear of our 
superior physical strength, or a rankling sense of 
injustice, with a feeling of aloofness from the 
parent, which, in time, will probably develop into 
tolerance for the parents’ weaknesses that is if 
the child loves the parent, and something worse 
if it does not. And this wo call child-training! 

Borne one may ask : “ But must we not have 
obedience fiom our children?" Yes, certainly • 
but obedience to w hat ? To our ai bitrary impulses 
our whims and fancies? Or is it to be that 


voluntary yielding of obedience which every one 
whether child or adult, gladly gives to its superiors, 
its real tencheis ? I often think we are so apt to 
consider naughty the things in a child which, if wo 
examined them luoie carefully, we should know 
were the natural expressions of the child’s life. 
The restlessness and activity of a child, when we 
would have it still and quiet, is generally a 
normal expression of physical energy, if the 
child be well ; the craving for a fuller mental life 
often shows itself on the am face in a crossness of 
temper or a disagreeable irritability. It is useless 
to punish for these things. We must, if we 
would be efficient mothers and tnrin our children 
well, put ou. pe.sonal feeling on one side and try 
to get at what the child is needing, help it so 
that it may help itself. This does not mean 
spoiling it, letting it ran wild, guing it erery- 
tlnng it asks fo,, so long as it seems contented for 
the moment. That is merely choosing the lino of 
least resistance, which no wise mother does We 
do not thus get „ t tl,0 child’s ,eo] , le od , M itber 
by sad, mean., a,, a. guiding it8 st . ' 

own road ° 


It is right nnd well that children should 
ns the flowers, in freedom to cap, css themselte, 
hat wo g,ve cnred-For Hone suitable soil tho 
sunny or shady spot, ncco.ding to it, need. Wo 
water ,,, and if we it s , 0 „ in( . c „ ol e 
help ,t to e „„ straight. w . ^ ^ 

weed, that encumber it . We ^ 
training alter the Dower; tl,„ , ose ' 
rewe, the lily, to a ,ily ; but wo help it to grow to 
tLe finest rose, tho finest lily. So, „1„, out 
training of the child. 

How lew ot .ealiso tl,o fluent lo, Clines, of 
a ldth, eh, Id’s life, even though it ho a !„,ed one 
of our own. Tho greun-up tolls Uve „ rf 

tolerance or wonder and on„„ed contempt for it, 
Mtle world, it, s„,, ng , imaging 
lor nearly all tho thing, that mean „„ cl , to 
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And we think no hum nohly don. onr duty to » 

.ml to posterity when we lrive borne, fell, clothed, 
housed, nnd paid someone e!=o to import »o the 
child a tow ot the ntcuninUtcd tacts ot tho out- 
M.le world But wo hate done nothing ot loot 
saluc, nothing that will not tail, with the day, 
unless »e have sought to help tho child to attain 
one step higher in the reel progress ot him.su, tv. 

To reproduce ourselves mm.-*- amhition and 

does not help tho WO, Id. To something 

hotter and greater is .hat ultimately cunts, 
and it must lio with this aim that wo 
to train and educate. We must not n-ject, 
ienore or try to crush dour, that winch n, new 
or difficult to understand in tho cl, .1.1, hut 
weouaht rather to find out it, in that now non,, 
there 1* not something that has a greater t, „tl, 

than that which we have hitherto tound. It is a 
,1„, not only against the child hut against n. m- 
ltind, to starve its penonshty and hinder it. -oul- 
stri rings Wo mustget beyond tho thought that, 

heeuuur we are its physical mothein, »e ale so 
much greater tbm the eh, Id. Uather should «e 
hold oorselves humble in mind, eo, reeling on, 
own fault,, and .0 set a living example for the 
child to emulate and, subsequently, to eaoel. It 
will judge US, not by eur word-, but by what wo 
really are It will he useless for us to endeavour 
to teach it to bo truthful, if no ourselves con- 
stoutly evade the truth. Sammy of us pretend 
to think tho child weak and small in character, 
and yet wo demaud such greatness from it ns wo 
do not expect from adult. The script.ual 
injunction : " Do yo unto others n. ye would that 
they should do unto you” aprlie, to onr attitude 
towards our own children quite as much as to- 
wards an adult, and it is only by really trying to 
observe such Uws in onr own homo-life that 
wo are training tho child in any way that will 
ke effective; for wo are then showing it that 
we believe in them on, selves. It is essenti.t 
for it to know that ,re do Ulitn Horn. And 


niso, ,ve slnll thereby teach it tho idea of tile 
justice of tho great Divine law, that e, Cl , tiling 
loir, its own punishment or reward ; that if 
wo are kind nnd noli others will ho kind and 
nirolous; that if no are not kind others will 
not be kind to us, 


The greatest work of these eailv years is the 
helping to unfold the fatuities of the child ; and 
ns this so often does not teem training at nil, it 
is totally neglected. Wo feel so much more 
satisfied with our inllttetieo over the child when 
we have slapped, or coaxed, or worried it into 
doing our will, anil obtained an outw.ml show 
of submission to our authority. Few children 
are born wicked. Most, if not all, are, wo might 
N\y, unvirtuous— neither wicked nor good, 
because both these states imply something more 
positive tlian a young child possesses. Rut they 
do possess wonderful possibilities, and the work 
of tiaining and education consists in developing 
these possibilities along right lines. Probably the 
most positive quality a normally healthy 
young child possesses is strength— strength to 
fight, to have its own way, even if, during the 
early months of its life, this can only be manifested 
by crying, screaming, nnd kicking for its fowl, 
or to be carried, or to crawl, or whatever it wants 
to do. This seems to me the most wonderful 
thing in a little child, this seeing only the thing 
it wants, this struggling and fighting ngninst all 
obstacles until it gets it j or resentfully put aside 
the external want of it ; or nnd this is where tbo 
wise training will bo demonstrated, tit sees, in 
however imperfect and childi-li a way, that life 
impose* limitid ions ujion all, grown-up folks and 
little children alike, nnd, seeing this, feels com* 
polled to accept it ns a truth, even though it docs 
not like it. 

We must make sure that, during these early 
jears, we do not train the child’s possi- 
bilities for evil by our own weakness, wrong 
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actions, or neglect. Dating these eaily years, 
before it has entered upon the discipline of school 
life, end we are supposed to bo helping it to- 
w.uds a knowledge of itself, we teuily always 
speak of it as being so impressionable, so soft, so 
undefined, so plastic. Yet, do we really believe 
this or act as if we did ? Rat Lei, do we not do 
and say things before the child as if it could not 
be touched one way or another? "We unhesita- 
tingly talk of subjects and of people, in its 
hearing, in such a way as, surely we would not 
wish impressed upon the child's receptive mind, 
what, then, do we mean by a child's being im- 
pressionable, being something foi us to train, 
when we act in such a mauuei befoie it, that, if 
it followed Our example, wo should bo angry 
with it? And then, too, so fow of usate con- 
sistent. IVlint pleases us one day vexes us the 
next, and so the poor child has no definite ideas 
of anything. Except, piobably, that we are 
often unkind and unreasonable towards it. 

The great fault is that we 6et out to do a great 
work when we undertake to tiom a child, but we 
have never thought the matter out at all, and 
have not attempted to discipline and equip our- 
selves for the task. IVe mistake our duties to- 
wards the child, and the child’s towaids ourselves, 
and we just muddle thiough what should bo the 
beat training years of its life. So generation 
succeeds generation, and the world still waits for 
the children that shall be intelligently developed 
and not foolishly thwarted and warped and 
twisted out of their original and divine shape. If 
\ve mdlyliave the child’s welfare at heart, really 
wish to help it, and do our part towards making 
the world a better and a happier place to live in, 
we shall endeavour to create for ft a suita- 
ble environment, proper soil for the nourishment 
and strengthening of the child’s soul. We shall try 
to make these early years a period of habit-form* 
ing. Nearly all vii tues exhibited in later fife are 
habits formed in childhood, habits into which the 


child is trained in its daily life by the mother — 
habits of love, kindness, truth, punctuality, clean- 
liness, thought for others, order in its little life — 
and these are the things that will remain when 
many of the lessons it has learnt at school will be 
forgotten. These realities form the basis of the 
chaiacter of the futuie man or woman, and within 
the limitations that the greater life imposes upon 
the individual, every mother with oi dinary health, 
strength and some settled place which Joimsa 
home, can endeavour to teach them. Such train- 
ing does not require great talent, but it does re- 
quire that we shall so control ourselves that we 
al*> can become as a little child, not in ignoranco, 
hut consciously, seeking to hear, through its per- 
ceptions, the faint sounds of the eternal notes 
that each soul, in the form of a little child, brings 
with it. 


Private Enterprise in Education in India 

dV "AN EDUCATIONIST.” 


QjffNGLISH Education in India theoretically 
M \ b *g>ns with the close of the 18th century 

1 or pel haps even a little eailier. IVenwy 
divide the period of English Education in India 
into clearly well-defined stages. The first stage 
maybe said to end about 1823. This Has a 
period of almost private effort with little or no 
Government interference. The Parliament j n 
England came to sec that it was the duty of 
England to spraad knowledge among her people 
in India and in the Chaiter of 1813, the follow- 
ing regulation was included : 

That * sum of not less than £10,00(1 in each vear .halt 
ho act apart and apphed to tbc roundmgand J 

or college., schoo!», public lecture. «„ a other institution! 
tor the rerwal and improvement of literature, t^he 
encouragement of the learned nat.v M 0 f Indu, end for 
the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
'nlndm * m ° Dg ** in,J ' lblUnt8 ° f «» British territories 

Rut neatly ten jeurs had to elapse before any 
steps w ere taken to carry out the oj ders of theParlia- 
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mcnt. In 1823, a Committee of Public Instruction 
wasappointed to look after the proper expenditure 
of the money Toted by Parliament. Sir Thomas 
Muriroin 1822 and Lord Elphinstone in 1823 
investigated into the educational^ conditions of 
their respective provinces of Madras and Bombay. 
r> In Sir Thomas Munro’s report the following sum- 
ming-up is note-worthy : — 

I am inclined to estimate the portion of the whole 
population (in Madras) who receive school education to 
be nearer ono third than one-fourth of the whole .. . 

The state of education exhibited, low as it is compared 
with our own osnnlry, S* higher than it was in moat 
European countries at no verj distant times 

One cannot but conclude from the above state- 
ment that there was an educational system in 
India maintained by private effort Well might 
the Wttiminsler Gazette remirk tint ‘such a 
summing-up surprises thoso of us (Englishmen ? ) 
who nre accustomed to think that we 6rst intio- 
-duced an educational system into India.’ The 
Royal Charter was renewed in 1833 and Pnrlia 
ment increased the funds to ten times its original 
amount. The avay in which the sum was to be 
expended led to a violent controversy. Tbo c .n 
troversy listed long until it was finally put nn 
end to by Lord Macaulay’s Minute and Lord 
■William lientinck’s Proclamation in 1835 which 
embodied the principles of tbo Minuto. In 1843 
' ‘Councils of Elucatinn ’ avcio established in thiec 
Presidencies in the place of the • Committees of 
-Public Instruction.’ There is nothing of note till 
1854 when tlie great Charter of Indian Educa- 
tion, Sir Charles Wood’s Despatch, was eonfened 
on the people. According to this Despatch the 
aim of the schools was “to see how useful and 
direct knowledge suited to eaery station in life, 
might be best conveyed to the great mass of the 
people." Great stress was hid on the importance 
of encouraging private enterprise in education 
'and to this end a liberal sy»tem of grants-in aid 
was set forth. The principles of the Despatch 
were mainly three-fold : (1) No addition to the 
number of Government Colleges was contemplat- 


ed (2) Secondary education was to be left to 
private enterprise (3) Attention was primarily to 
be directed to the education of the mass. 

The principles were confirmed in the succeeding 
Despatches of 1859, 18C3 and 1871. But in 
spite of these reiterations, it was widely felt on 
all hands that the principles of the Despatch were 
not adhered to and that there was a notable ^ 
departure from the principles. This ‘ unwnrmnta- 
ble violation of the principles ’ led to n wide- 
spread agitation in 1879 which lasted till 1882 
when the Government appointed a Commission 
to enquire into tho condition of education In 
India. The subjects they dealt with were varied 
as Indigenous, Primary, Secondary and Collegiato 
education, the education of classes requiring 
special treatment, tho administration of tho 
Department, ami educational legislation. Wo are 
concei ned here only with the recommendations of 
the Commission as far ns they affect private effort 
in education. Among the many points they have 
noted down, we may briefly mention some of 
those which directly or indirectly contribute to 
tho success of privato enterprise in education : — 
(1) Cooperation : — Institutions under private 
management must bo considered as nn essential 
part in tho general scheme of education. The way 
in which tho Department can manifest its co- 
operation with privato schools is also indicated. 
If aided effort can be made adequate in a certain 
pi ice, the Department should not try and estab- 
lish n school there. If an independent school 
begins to languish, tho Department should try its 
best not to tike over the managment to itself and 
thereafter improve the school but to resuscitate the 
institution by proper help to its original status. In 
di-cu<'ing questions of educational policy, private 
managers should have a voice. The Commission 
recommends 

‘ tint mth a view to secure the co-operation of the 
Government and non-Government institutions the 
manager* of the Utter be consulted on matters of general 
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educational interest, and that their students be admitted 
on equal terms to coMpetiti >Q for certificates, scholar- 
ships and other public distinctions.' 

(2) Freedom : — The freedom of private institu- 
tions should not be tampered with. The award- 
ing of grant should not be made a means of coer- 
cing school-managers. 

* It the Department regards each school as a unit, with 
the internal economy of which its only concern is to see 

'^that it does well what it undertakes to do, and if it aims 
at making all such unite mutually helpful, the problem 
will not be found too difficult to solve.' 

(3) Variety . — Moans must be taken to favour the 
formation of new schools in places where there are 
already departmental schools aa well as in others. 

* Though grants be given to the few that ark them, yet 
if there be no attempt to increase the number of applica- 
tions, while great care is given to the improvement end 
development of departmental schools, it is movitable 
that the feeling should spring up of its being an act 
almost of disloyalty to open new schools, especially tn 
places where education is under the direct management 
of tho department.’ 

(4) Fees : — Tees in all the schools managed by 
the Department should be kept as high as possi- 
ble. In any case they must be higher than in 
private institutions. From this it does not 
follow that all tho private institutions should levy 
a uniform into of fees. If an institution is well 
equipped on all points, it can charge higher fees, 
the maximum limit being tho fees charged by 
Departmental institutions. 

(6) Witkdmvxil of Government effort : — 

‘Fall encouragement to private effort demands that it be 
made clear by practical examples, when occasion serves, 
that department*! schools avo not regarded as end in 
themselves, but as a means of Bwakening such a desire for 
education that in course of time it maybe maintained 
with moderato aid, and become more and more self- 
supportinj^though there is little ground to expect that 
tho very highest kind of education will ever attain to 
complete self-support by means of fees alone.' 

[6) Firm t ion of the profession of teaching ; — • 
The Despatch of 1854 contemplated “that the 
piofession of school -mnster may for the future 
afford inducements to the natives of India such 
as are held out in other branches of the public 
service.” It might be wondered at how the ele- 
vation of the profession aids private effort. Since 
private effort is but the iesult of public sentiment 


it is but mtuval that whatever raises educated 
tnen before the eyes of the community, might 
tend powerfully, though indirectly, to make 
individuals to take move efforts in their private 

enterprise. 

How far tho recommendations of the Com* 
mission were carried into effect may bo under- 
stood by the Resolution of the Government of 
India on the quinquennial review of education 
(1892-93 to 189G-97) by J. S. Cotton, published 
In the Gfwette of India, 1899 : 

The Government of India regret to observe that there 
is a marked departure id many respects from tho princi- 
ples laid down by the Indian Education Commission and 
accepted Vi the Gt/iirnTT.VTA of tv, in. it ieavraV.*- 
to indicate the principal points in respect of which Local 
Governments seem to have lost sight in any degree of 
the more important of these principles ; and also briefly 
ta indicate the general impressions left on tho mind by 
this review 

Side by side the above resolution, it is worth 
while to road carefully the Resolution issued by 
the Govet not -General in Council in 1904. Tho 
Government sum up their Resolution in these 
words • — 

It has been shown bow indigenous methods of instruc- 
tion were tried and found wanting; how in 1854 the 
broad outlines of a comprehensive scheme of national 
education were for the first time determined ; how the 
principles then accepted have been consistently follueed 
ever since; how they were affirmed by the Education 
Commission of 1PS2, and how they are now being further 
extended and developed. 

As regards private enterpi ise in education, the 
following remarks arc found ' in (para 1 3 of) the 
Resolution: - 

The system of grants-in-aid was intended to elicit sup- 
port from local resource*, and to foster a spirit of ini- 
tiative and combination for local ends. It is supplemented 
by the direct action of Government whicli, speaking 
generally, sets tho standard, and undertakes work to 
which private effort is not eqoal, or for which it is not 
forthcoming Tho progressive devolution of pri- 

mary, secondary and oolleg'ate education upon private 
enterprise, and the continuous withdrawal of Govern- 
ment from competition therewith was recommended by 
the Education Commission of IFP3 and the advice has 
heen generally acted upon. But while accepting this 
policy, tho Government of India at the same time reeog. 
nise the extreme importance of the principle that fn 
each branch of education Government should maintain a 
limited number of institutions, both as models for priva to 
enterprise to follow and in order to uphold • high stan- 
dard of education. ^ 
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Thun a remarkable N.B. ban been added in 
interpreting the famous Despatch of 1854. 

And now to give a brief account of the reforms 
tli.it hare been made since the Education Commis- 
sion of 1882. Wo have already remarked that 
tho progress of tho educational system in India 
has been periodically reviewed. In 1902, a Di- 
rector-Generalship of education was created. lint 
“ho was a Director with nothing to direct," as 
he held no portfolio. Ten years after wauls wo 
have seen the appointment of a Member of Coun- 
cil for Education. Lord Curzoti would not Imo 
a department “ packed with ped igogues and 
crusted with officialism.” The new member is 
not purely a member for education, llo is in 
charge not only of education, * but also of those 
departments formerly described officially as Arch- 
reology, Municipal and Local Boards, Sanitary, 
Ecclesiastical, Census, Gazetteers, Records, Copy- 
right, Books and Publications, Imperial Library, 
Museums and a few others.' 

In Last year’s Indian Budget Debate, Mr. Mon- 
tagu, the TJnder-Secrotary of State for India 
took tho rather unusual step of speaking at 
length on the subject of Indian education. 
Mr. Montagu observed tliat “ universal and free 
education in India must come, ns it lias come in 
all other countries, but the time is not yet." It 
has justly been complained that the Government 
has too exclusively devoted themselves to higher 
education and they sought * to build the steeplo 
before the Church had been erected.' Tho pro- 
gramme sketched by Mr. Montagu meets the 
difficulty half-way. As regards higher education, 
Government seetns to bo adhering in tho main to 
the principles laid down in the Despatch of 1854 
and reiterated by the Commission of 1822, 
that priiate enterprise should be encouraged 
as much as possible, i cith TjOnl Citrzon't 
later corollary that (loremment institutions thould 
le maintained and extended an mo>Ms. “ We pro- 
pose,” said Mr. Montagu “in secondary educa- 
91 


tion to extend our model school* wheio required 
and not to repl.ico private or aided school*, but 
co-opcrato with them and set an example of 
standard." JTow these model schools are to be 
formed w ithout distui bing private schools is a 
problem which remains to he solved. 

Opinion is divided on the question of the estab- 
lislmient of model high schools. Hut, as ft pro- 
minent monitor of the Servants of India Society ^ 
Ins remarked, the new policy is likely to prove 
a menace to the spread of Secondary Education 
and to the gi o\\ th of that “ spirit of reliance upon 
local eveitions and combination for local pur- 
pose,” which _nn earlier race of administrators 
deemed it a special duty to foster. 


THE LAND OF THE MAPLE 

BY k 

MR. A. B. COUTTS. . * 

HEN I was ft student at the University of 
Toronto, a small special study class was 
asked by the Professor of History to draw 
a map of India, and mark the locations of Madias, 
Calcutta and Bombay. The result whs ridiculous 
to the point of sadness, and not only did no two 
people’s idea of the location of these cities agree, 
but almost every section of Indian territory was 
accredited with each city, Doubtless, many resi- 
dents of India havo no clearer idea of the Domin- 
ion of Canada than those University stuifents had 
of India geographically, and it is in the hope that 
many irfay be interested in a shoitgeneral account 
of this other daughter of the British Empire that 
the following article is written. 

Canada is a giant in its cradle-— a fact which 
cannot be disputed by anyone who has studied 
the past development and present economic possi- 
bilities of that country. Its vast potentialities 
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are becoming rapidly an object of world-wide 
interest, and it requires no enthusiast to discern 
its latent and ever-increasing strength. Each 
year brings it more and more before the eye of 
other countries, each year it forms a more integ- 
ral and vital part in the world’s progress. Canada 
is such a veritable infant in the family of nations 
that it is difficult for an outsider to realise that 
^her evolution is phenomenal, and that, in tlio 
words of Rudyard Kipling, although she is most 
truly a daughter in her mother’s house, she is 
quite (is truly, mistress in her own. 

A glanco ftt the map shows at once that the 
Dominion of Canada embraces the northern half 
of the continent of North America, and that its 
total area is estimated nt nearly four million 
square miles, a territory somewhat larger than 
the United States of America, and not much 
smaller than nil Europe. The ruling physical 
features upon which its existence ns a country 
depends, and about which its history has grown 
up, are the proximity of the north-eastern part of 
the continent to Europe, and the existence of a 
great waterway, the River St. TAwrence, Tunning 
to the very centre of the continent and expanding 
there into the group of inland seas, generally 
spoken of ns “Tho Great Lakes.” The first 
of these made possible tho landfall of Cabot in 
1497, and the second led Cartier in 1535 to the 
sites now occupied by the cities of Quebec and 
Montreal, and opened a route of exploration and 
commerce to subsequent explorers and trailers of 
France bjf ahich they overran much of the central 
and wc«tem country of North America before tho 
colonists of New England further to the south 
achieved a way across the Appalachian highlands 
which there barred their progress. Admirably is 
the natural coast line of Canada provided with 
harbours both on the Atlantic and the Pacific 
shores. The Gulf of St. lA«rence and the coasts 
of Nora Scotia and New Brunswick «npply them 
endlessly, the southern harbours being open alj 


the year ; and on the Pacific, the sea front of 
British Columbia contains innumerable well- 
sheltered havens nmong its many islands and 
fords. From east to west, with her lavish scat- 
tering of lakes and her plentiful quota of rivers, 
with her blue-topped, green-clad hills, and her 
majestic snow-peaked mountains, with her stately, 
dense forests and her waving fields of golden 
grain, Canada, ns she is, with no thought of any- 
thing but her natural beauty, stands pre-eminent- 
ly fair and lovely in her youthful strength, a land 
of which her children may well be proud, and to 
which the oppressed of many lands can See with 
joy and hope. 

In a country with such wido boundaries, there 
is naturally a very diversified climate. On tho 
western coast, with the Pacific Ocean on one side 
and the lofty ranges of the Rocky Mountains on 
the other, it is moist and mild, while to the enst 
of the mountains on the high level plateaus of 
tho prnirie province nro found extremes of 
temperature, but a bright, dry, bracing and 
healthy atmosphere. Then, further east, such 
extremes are modified by tho influence of the 
Great Lakes, and in the valleys of tho St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers a cohl but bright 
oxliilarating winter is followed by a long and 
delightful summer, while tho Maritime Provinces, 
lying between the same parallels of latitude as 
France, and with shores washed by the waters of 
the Atlantic, enjoy .a climate that cannot be 
overrated. Kip'ing wrote a vpiy beautiful pocin 
in Our Indy of the Snows,” Imt Canada might 
with equal truth bo termed our 4 Lady of Sun- 
shine and l loners. ” A sweeping statement 
concerning the climate of the Dominion cannot 
be made with accuracy, and such a statement 
could npply to one section of the country only 
or refer to a certain season of the y car. 

Such is the land. What of its people? The 
earliest immigrants from Euroj# into the region 
now forming Canada were French, and these 
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pioneers not only occupied portions of what is at 
present Quebec, but penetrated very early into 
the wildernesses of the west. Their descendants 
have formed the bulk of the population of the 
lower St. Lawrence, have contributed to the 
pioneer settlement of newer Provinces in the 
west, and have migrated in large numbers to the 
United States. The rapid increase of the French 
populition in Lower Canada, the consequent 
extreme sub- division of the Lind, and the scanty 
industrial employment in their native Province 
have been the principal causes of this migration. 
The remaining aboriginal North American Indians 
number some tens of thousands, but they are 
steadily though gradually decreasing. To a 
great extent they live on reserved land, as wards 
of the nation, and aie under Government super- 
vision, receiving an annuity in money, and a 
certain amount of provisions. By means of 
industrial schools and other methods civilised 
habits are already superseding their former mode 
of life, and as they progress towards a settled 
habit of living they are given the franchise and 
thus a status in society. The people of the Mari- 
time Provinces, and the Provinces of Ontario 
and British Columbia, are mainly of British 
origin, with here and there settlements of 
Germans, Russians and other nationalities. In 
British Columbia, especially, there is a large 
Oriental population, and year by year the cities 
everywhere become more cosmopolitan. In the 
largest cities a representative of almost any raco 
may almost assuredly be found, and in the streets 
and on the tram cars the sound of any Language 
may cliance to strike the ear. 

The inrushing mass of new settlers floods for the 
most part the great grain-growing districts of the 
North-West, and by them the extensive wheat-fields 
are being brought under col ti ration, and the rast 
expanses of hitherto unknown and unpopulated 
territory opened up. The assimilation of these 
foreign elements from every quarter of Europe 


has taken place more slowly than in the United 
States, but the process is being hastened by the 
growth of a national consciousness, and thorough 
Canadians and true British subjects are being 
developed more nnd more readily out of these 
diversified nationalities. Some figures may show 
the extent of tin's increase in population during 
the' list ten > ears, nnd give a more accurate idea 
of how Canada is being built up. The population 
of Canada ns n whole during that time has in- 
creased by two million souls, or 34 per cent, wbilo 
in British Columbia the increase has been 120 per 
cent., in Alberta, 413 per cent., in Saskatchewan 
440 per cent, and in Manitoba 78 per cent. 
Cities in the North-West that a decade since 
boasted perhaps three or four thousand inhabit- 
ants have to-day a census roll of fifty or sixty 
thousand, and in the past two or three years my- 
riad towns and villages have sprung into being. 
Canada is emphatically a poor man’s country, and 
it is this very fact which is going to result for her 
in national richness and advancement, as it, in 
addition to the broad and practical tolerance 
exercised in religious and political matters, lures 
the many strangers to its shores and binds them 
there loyally and firmly. 

Pre-eminently nn agricultural country, it is 
estimated that of Canada’s total population over 
50 per cent is engaged directly in this pursuit, in 
addition to the large numbers engaged in indus- 
tries arising out of agriculture, — the manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements, millers of flour 
and oat-meal, curers and packers of meat, makers 
of cheese and butter, and persons occupied in the 
transportation and commerce of grain, hay, live- 
stock, meats, butter, cheese, milk, eggs, fruits and 
various other products. The country is splendid- 
ly adapted to the production of food, and its 
geographical position, its railway systems and - 
steam-boat service for freight across the Atlantic 
and Pacific, are fa\ ouralde to the extension of 
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And energy. Crowing the mountains, sublimely 
grand and magnificent in tlieir natural beauty, bo 
will find himself ill-prepared for the busy little 
foot-hill city of 60,000 souls, which is Calgary, 
and still less, after passing many a mushroom 
village on the level and treeless prniiio, for the 
flat and uninteresting cities, of the middle-west, 
Regina and Winnipeg, Put the scene changes 
when, after flourishing towns am! minor cities in 
plenty, to say nothing of cosy, homo-like \ illages, 
with their winding tree-shided streets, comfort- 
able houses and protecting Church spires, he 
reaches Toronto, second in size and commercial 
importance to Montreal only, and jet withal as 
pleasing a residential city as one could wish to 
see. With the waters of Lake Ontario stretch- 
ing out of sight boyond her busy harbour, with 
her noisy business centres and her fine public 
buildings, with her cleanly streets and beautiful 
boulevards, Toronto is one of the most idc.il 
cities on the whole continent of America. 

But, where the Ottawa, the Ridenu and the 
Gatineau Rhers meet, and the Lanrentian Moun- 
tains bound the horizon with their shaggy crests, 
stands Ottawa, the Capital of the Dominion, 
whose natural location is unparalleled for beauty, 
and whose Houses of Parliament in their pure 
Gothic architecture crown thebluff nnd cast their 
spell over the entire city. In Ottawa, the 
Governor-General has his residence, and that 
means that the city’s social life is a gay and 
varied one and unlike that of any other in Can id.i. 
Fifty per cent, of the population of Ottawa is 
French, and the two languages are used con- 
currently both officially and in e\ery day trans- 
actions. Montreal is mom generally bi-linglinl 
still. It is the I irgest city in the Dominion, nnd 
the most important commercially, being a great 
shipping centre. It stands on its island to-day, 
the St. Lawrence rushing past with its mighty 
flow, ns it did In the early days of the French ev- 
ploter, but from its lofty mountain a magnificent 


view may now bo obtained of an extensive, many- 
steepled city, where once appealed only a few log 
huts, and a crude fort. Montreal possesses the 
largest Church in .Canada, the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral of Notie D.une, and in many other 
i es poets she carries the palm from all other Cana- 
dian cities. — 

In point of liistoiic.il interest, however, not one 
can vie with Quebec — holding still in her hands 
the koys of entinnee into this pait of the new 
world ns she rises in martial dignity on her rocky 
heights. Tho “ Gibraltar of America " is fair to 
look upon, v ith her stone battlements nnd citadel, 
but no Canadian is likely to forget in his admira- 
tion how in 1759 Wolfe won her for the British, 
and thereby ended the French regime in Canada. 
Quebec is divided into a Lower and an Upper 
Town, the lower being the moie interesting to the 
lover of the quaint and historical. Little Champ- 
lain Street winds along the water front with many 
of the same characteristics it possessed when every 
leaning, small-windowed dwelling oveiflowed with 
icil-co.ita and men-of-war’e men. You see the spot 
where Wolfe and his Highlanders scaled tho heights, 
and where they met and fought with the gallant 
Montcalm on that September morning o\er 150 

And, finally, the traveller roaches the Atlantic 
Coast and tho City of Halifax, some 4,000 miles 
from his starting point on the Pacific, and here 
he sees a magnificent harbour, with a battleship, 
per chance, lying quiescent therein,, and the fort, 
and quiet streets and homes, and much natural 
beauty, nnd much that is old w orld and interest- 
ingly difl'eient from all that ho ha.-> seen. 

Such are the most picturesque Or most import- 
ant of Canada's cities, those which, in their vari- 
ous ways, give her individuality and distinction, 
and which in some manner, send abroad her 
fame. 

l*st the reader should think Canadians 
an agricultural or a commercial people only, 
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a word must to said about the Universities and 
their importance in the national Jifo. They are 
many in number, and vary greatly in prestige 
and quality, but to them flocks a large proportion 
of the Canadian youth, and fiorn them conies 
away a tyjra of cultured men and nomen, well 
eijuipjuxl for tho bittlo of life. Pie eminent 
among many are McGill University at Montreal, 
and the University of Toronto. With their 
numerous departments for the study and explora- 
tion of nil branches of science, with tlieii wide- 
spread facilities for research and their w ell chosen 
professoriates, they send out from their doors 
students and schol irs in tho highest sens© of thnso 
words as well as a great level of simply well-edu- 
cated youth. 

This is Canada. She is, as yet, only in the 
making, but she gives promise of a fair and rijm 
maturity. To be nppreciitcd, she must bo seen , 
to bo loved, sho mu-t be lived in She is bread 
in extent, and boundless in enthusiasm, and tho 
Union Jack waves proudly over a happy, light- 
hearted and contontcd people. 


THE INDUSTRIAL. REVIVAL IN INDIA 

BY 

MU. ASOKA DUTY, B.A^ (fi<tr-n/-Aair.) 


Ii ivNUMElt ATll/E are the way* in which a 
tinn may repay his debt to society, but none 
I confers on it greater blowing, or lays it 
under a deeper obligation to one-elf, than one 
who, speaking from a material point of view, can 
make two blades of gras* grow where only on a 
grow before. In order, however, to be able to 
render such service* it is necesstry to work hard, 
regularly And assiduously, and this wans to go 
somewhat against the grain of our nature ; and, 
it had been the fashion amongst us 


hitherto to look upon such labour ns degrading, 
or certainly not befitting one of a chadralog class. 
After moie than 150 years of British nile and 
50 years of University education one may now 
discern a new light daw ning upon India. Tho 
accumulated prejudices of ages, which enveloped 
the land ns with a dense fog, and sit like a deadly 
nightmare on the breasts of tho j«copIe, damping 
their energies and btifliug their activities, are 
slowly disappearing. In tho new light coming 
from the Went we are beginning to see things in 
their true colour*, to judge them in their true 
l*?rspcctive, nml to rate them at their true 
value. 

To one who h is closely followed tho events of 
tho |<ast few years in Jndii no sign is moio preg- 
nant with greater possibilities for tho future deve- 
lopment of tho country, or gi\ es a surer indication 
of her ultimate emancipation, than tho present 
cnde.ivout after industrial revival. lio proof is 
needed in support of this, proposition. There ore 
several unerring indications of the fact that tho 
matter now engages the attention of a larger 
numl-cr of oui countrymen than it used to hither- 
tofoie. It has been an important item in tho 
Congress programme, and it Lis figured of late in 
the sjiecches nml writings of most of our country- 
men. It wa« an economic problem which was 
bound to arise in courso of time if the g t K»l eco- 
nomic que-tion was to l* Policy!, and the salta- 
tion of our country woiked out by ourselves. The 
learned professions and the Government Offices 
were, at first, eagerly taken up by our country- 
men, but in the very nature of those things they 
could afford scope to the ambitions of only a 
limited number. Fresh fields bad to lav sought 
for, and the eyes of tLe people were turned to tho 
fact that India, with her fertile soil and vast 
natural resources, Ler tea, coal and jute, has been 
the happy hunting ground of foreign adreuturorh 
"ho tame here with a certain amount of cnjotal, 
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ami aided by their trained business habits and 
sound business instincts, reaped a rich har- 
vest of profit. No wonder people have at list 
begun to stir themselves in this direction, with a 
view to see whether they can do anything to 
revise the dying industries of tlio eour.try, or 
carry on themselves the industries which aro 
now in foreign hands. 

Such, in short, is the genesis of tho movement, 
and *o far, it is very encouraging to all genuine 
lovers of tho country ; but it seems doubtful if 
the problem has been viewed in all its bearings, 
or the various difficulties attending it have been 
seriously considered and attempted to he met by 
our countrymen in the way these should bo met. 
The Government is certainly to lx> congratulated 
for showing itself keenly responsive to the increas- 
ing demands of our countrymen for industrial 
training by granting a few scholarships to our 
students which are tenable abroad. We our- 
selves lnvo given a practical demonstration of 
our eager solicitude for tho welfare of the 
country by sending a large number of onr young 
men to foreign countries, who on their return 
aro expected to promote tho industries of the 
country with their skill and knowledge, but 
our responsibilities seem to end there, though we 
are yet ft long way off from the goal. lie who 
wants to erect an edifice cannot rest content if 
only tho foundations be built, for that will not 
satisfy his purpo-fl. Similarly with regard to 
tho subject under discussion some things arc still 
necessary besides giving industrial training to a 
few young men to be able to revive tho dying 
industries of our country, or successfully to 
launch new ones. 

The two outstanding defects of our present 
’ position are, the want of a leader, and of an effec- 
tive organisation. No causo has ever been won, 
no great movement has ever flouri-di«d, without 
a leader. Even if we confine our attention to the 


history of Bengal under British rule we cannot 
fail to find how, under tho influence of English 
education and sometimes also with the help of 
English friends, we have reformed our religion 
and our society, enriched our language and our 
literature, and got certain political rights and 
privileges which wo so highly value. Everyone 
of these movements owes its success to lenders, 
whoso names are familiar to us, and hut for whoso 
untiring energy and devotion, success would have 
been impossible. To complete the cycle, ns it were, 
now comeA the lost of these movements which, if 
successful, would not only justify tho education 
no have boon receiving for over half a century 
but would lift us inton higher sphere altogether. 
Progress, like other things, moves in tho line of 
least resistance. Tint explains why the present 
movement comes last of all. Before such a thing 
was possible we had to overcome the innate con- 
servatism of our nature, tho time-worn prejudices 
of ages, and tho falso sense of dignity which kept 
cis off from manual labour of any sort. 

Fortunately for us these obstacles which stood 
in tho way of our progress are now being remov- 
ed, and the present situation is one which calls 
for a leader who can guide and control it. A 
thousand and one difficulties confront a pioneer 
in an industry. It should be the constant duty • 
of the former to warn and instruct the latter 
ns well aa to advise and holp him. Capital 
should ho induced to flow in this new di- 
rection, ami peoplo should bo persuaded to 
patronise indigenous products. Besides, the 
present system of education has to be re- 
formed and brought into line with tho new 
state of things, for that system was not devised 
to develop those faculties which are necessary 
for tho development of industries. The spirit 
of mutual trust and confidence has to be 
fostered ami habits of co-operation and of self- 
reliance, have to be taught to the rising genera* 
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tion, so that they may grow up as men of sound 
business habits. The industrial activities of . the 
people have -to be thoroughly raised by putting 
fresh ?cal and ‘ enthusiasm in their hearty and 
securing^ their wh ole-hearted support to tlie 
movement. These are some of the things that 
should engage the attention of the leader, and 
he can do a great deal to stimulate their growth, 
and thus to help the evolutionary law, if he were 
tq surrender himself to the ideal. 

Great as is the necessity of a leader to act ns 
a pilot, and to help tho inexperienced mariner to 
guide his craft, and to sa\e It from the shoals 
and perils of the deep, greater still is the neces- 
sity for a sound industrial organhntion. In 
modern times with worhl-wido comjwtition it is 
impossible to make any headway in any industry 
by one's singlo .nnd unaided eHorts. National 
barriers liavo been broken down nnd commerce 
has bccomo cosmopolitan in its nature Tho 
result is, a modest undertaking started heie 
in the present day, in order to succeed, will 
have to compete with firms of large capital 
established reputation, nnd long standing and ex- 
perience, and naturally the former is placed at a 
great disadvantage in tho competition. It is like 
that of a boy having a Fair field nnd no favour 
in a free fight with a professions! champion. 
Further, it is tho universal complaint amongst 
those of our countrymen who intend to pursue the 
industrial lino that capital fights shy of invest- 
ments in business'undertakings, that it demands 
a higher rate of profit than is justifiable under 
the circumstances; nnd where it is forthcoming it 
i« advanced in such miserable doles ns virtually 
to strangle tho undertaking, «o tli »t competition 
with foreign firms becomes out of the question. 
Then again, capital here exists only in the shape 
of money, and credit is practically unknown, and 
advances from existing banks by an Indian firm 
are rather hard to secure. Joint Stock Comjm- 


nies, in spite of recent legislation, hive not be- 
come very popular, and very often end in litiga- 
tion and dispute. 

The question of capital stands at. the very 
threshold of any industrial development, and 
jet it is curious to note what little attention this 
. question lias received at the hands of tho public 
or their recognised sjwkesmen. No effort has been 
made, no organisation has been started, to finance 
tho schemes of joung men who come back after a 
courso of training abroad. They are left entirely to 
their own resources, and it is common knowledge 
" hat that means. This policy of letting things drift 
can never lead us to tlm go il wo 1m e in view, it can 
only end by being stranded on some solitniy 
island or being wrecked on tho shore. The need 
of an effective organisation, therefore, is impera- 
tive for the promotion of indigenous industries. 
Tho value of such organisation, it must l»o admit- 
ted, lias been understood comparatively recently 
in tho V esfc, but now it has becomo a widespread 
nnd a well-established institution. Tho Village 
lllacksmith of I/)ngfeIIow who 11 owes not any 
roan” represents an extinct typo of industrial 
worker. His place has boon taken by firms acting on 
borrowed capital with hired laV>our and working 
with expensive and the latest machinery. What 
chanco is there for individual exports to compete 
against such highly organised industries? Thcio- 
fore, for us to launch into tho arena without the 
strength of a powerful organisation at our back is 
to invite ridicule nnd court disaster. 

An cffectiro ohgtntBatton thoreforo i« rnmUnI, 
iixli<|n».U., f„ r the .mw.rnl rarriin,. 
out of the iniltntrinl echeme. We hivo te long 
elielied fide tho main problem, on trhirfi our 
rah.tioti depend,, | ialo frittered „, lr 

" r ’ tebtively trifling moth-!*. J'ur, I.. it 
remembered tint Wraith nod Pohtierl Right, 
hot tho Irtmlmaid. ol Indu.Uv. J,„ t 'nm.pine 
tra- B moment of the v«.t raedth of » <ountry i le 
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England, or the United States anil think what 
it indue to? if on© considers ngiin, how tha 
landlords as & clo>s hav© declined in political 
influence inEnglind, how the agricultural interest 
hits ceased to stiapo the destines of the country, 
or how the manufacturing centres have rhon in 
influence and importance, one cannot fail to ho 
struck by tho fact tli «t political power is in- 
separably 1>onnd up with industrial develop- 
ment, No Jos striking or phenomenal is 
the ri»e of Oermany or of the United States 
from it collection of petty states or of insigni- 
ficant cotoniea into a first rate Power Japan 
nl^o furnishes another instance of indii-tn- 
nl activity l*»ing followed by materid prosperity 
and national regeneration. Why sliouI>I Indn 
form an exception to the ride if only tho indus- 
tries be made to take n firm root in tlic soil? It 
behoves cis therefore to do otir le tel bc*t to fur- 
ther this end. No troublo or sacrifice could 1 k> 
too great; for on the solution of this problem de- 
pends tlmt of all othojs. If we fail, all is lost ; 
win, a mot h brighter day is in storo for us than 
any of us can now imagine. It is a life and 
death struggle with us and in view of the issues 
at stako wo should not flinch from it. Let it not 
bo recorded by tho future historian of India that 
at tho supreme moment of her trial her sons were 
weighed and found wanting, that they could not 
find a lender to guide them, or creato an organi- 
sation to help them, or reform their habits, 
character and education to suit the end in view. 
If, unfortunately for India, such wero the c.»mj 
tho hand of progress will bo set back for ages, if 
not stopped for ever. 
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THE HON. MR. T. V. SCSFIAOIRI AlYAlt. 
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CYtMIEN I Gr»t liccnmo a deleg ite to tlio 
Tj £ < National Congrpts — that » as 25 y ears ago 

1 — jt n-»s Hume’s personality that towered 

over nil tho stalwarts of the movement. Tho 
others were no douht giants ; nil of them. They 
made gieat sacrifices. They lived down odium 
and hatred ; they were leaders of society each in 
his province. Anil yet tlio reverence paid to 
Ilume by these patriots verged on Idolatry. 
They will di'Oiss nml debate very learnedly 
until Humcnppcntcd on the scene; then there was 
nothing but the willing obci«.anco of adoring pupils 
to a loving schoolmaster. I was not in the 
subjects Committee in thoso days; but I have 
watched the discussion from ft distance. Tim 
influence which Hume exercised over these delibera- 
tions w as enormous. What is it that gave this 
man from ft far-ofT land such a commanding posi- 
tion ? It was not mcie intellect, for they were 
men among his followers who wero abler nnd 
subtler ; it was not official position, for ho luvd 
cease* 1 to hold office — not wealth ; it wns the 
sincerity of tho man, his unquestioned love of 
India nnd of its people tlmt gave him such sway 
o»cr men of nil shades of opinion nnd of persua- 
sions. I well remember his last visit to Madras 
when wo dragged his raniigo from theshition to 
Dtinmoro House where ho wns tho guest of 
Mr. Eurdley Noiton. AVho can now describe tho 
enthusiasm which wo then felt for the great old 
man? Thero was only ono other occasion when 
people showed equal outlur-iasm. It wms when 
Lord Ripon came to Madras, Thtiro was ft great 
do d that was common between these two men. 
They loved Indn, but that was beeau«o they 

'V * Pvusal of Sir William 
Weaderburn ■ recent memoir of A. O. Ilume. 
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loved England more. To them the Queen’s Pro- 
clamation meant what it said. It was sacrilege 
in their eyes to suggest that the Proclamation 
was not intended to be earned out. They advo- 
cated equal justico to all, because they were 
brought up in that atmosphere in England. They 
helped Indians to come up, because they believed 
that to be the true mission o! England in India. 
They both have left behind them memories which 
more solid achievements and statesmanship have 
not been able to secure. 

Hume sometimes reminded me of a great 
Rbhi of this land of whom we have rend in the 
Rstnayana. He had a great deal in common with 
Visvamltra, Doth hated injustice and oppres- 
sion, both were indomitable in their plan of woik ; 
both were easily iracible and as easily pacified. 
Their scorning intolerance was a part of their plan 
of work. The awe that they inspired was an 
item in their programme. They lmth reached the 
haven of peace after a life of strenuous and 
unceasing work. 

If it is possiblo to mako a comparison, Ilutno 
has benefited England more than India. Tlio 
direction of tho forces of reawakening into 
channels of usefulness that feci and nourish na 
they sped nlong was his work. Rut for his 
initiative, they might have spread out aimlessly 
and might have done great mischief. Constitu- 
tional agitation owes its origin to his state.smanly 
instincts, India undoubtedly owes luin a debt of 
gratitude which it can never well repay, England 
also, I venture to think, is no le^s indebted to 
him: None but crazy youths hare ever considered 
it possible to seriously disturb tho n I ministration 
of this country. England is strong enough to 
cope with every attempt to weaken her hold upon 
India. Rut the general contentment, the feeling 
of amity and of good will, and the idea which has 
now taken root that Englishmen and Indians are 
subjects of the same sovereign anil arc comrades 
jn tho work of regeneration and uplifting that 


India stands in need of, owe their genesis to the 
genius and perseverance of Allan Octavian Hume, 

Hume is dead, but the ideals that he preached 
guide our national movement : his self-sacrificennd 
courage keep the timid and the faltering from for- 
saking the national cause. The lessons of his life 
are among our cherished possessions : I have no 
fear that wo shall ever prove false to his teachings. 
They ore too deeply engraven on our hearts to be 
forgotten : Men of his stamp nre rare in this 
world. Silently and, one might almost say, 
stealthily, they do good. They seek for no other 
reward than that which comes from the ptuform- 
ance of good work. They uplift life and purify it 
and they leave behind enduring monuments of 
their devotion to a good cau«o : It was India's goes! 
fortune that 6ucb a one in tho person of Hume 
cho.sc this country for his philanthropic mission. 

ALLAN DCTAYIAN HUME. 

Father of the Indian National Congreu. 
a memoir nv 

SIR WILLIAM WEDDERB0RN, BART. 

WITH PORTRAIT. 
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Sir William Wedderburo, ‘‘to *ct forth the work of 
teaching of a man experienced in Indian iff* Sri who 
combined political insight with dauntle** courage and 
untiring industry." “ flat specially It baa teemed to roe 
a duty to place before the youth of India the eiampieof 
Mr. Iiume’a atrenuou* and uoaciflth life, and ao bring 
into fresh remembrance the atirring word* he ottered of 
enooragement and reproof, both alike prompted by hi* 
lore of India, and hi* anxious e»re for her future, 
•* Excelsior!" was hi* motto. Hi* ideal wa* indeed a 
high one— the regeneration, spiritual, moral, social and 
political, of the Indian people Rut be taught that such 
a coosn-nciatioa could cot be attained without the aolid 
work-a-dty qualities of courage, *od Industry, and 
aelf-deoial.” 
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N presenting tho Indian Budget in the House 
of Commons Mr, Montagu observed tlmt tho 
establishment of a State Bank would relieve 
the India Office of an extremely large amount of 
financial work. ’ Lord Crewe is also of opinion 
that tho State Bank which i$ under contemplation 
would act ns custodian for a large part of tho 
Government balances, manage the paper currency 
and participate in the sale of drafts on India. Tho 
idea of a Stite Bank with a large capita! for 
India, emanated from Mr. Alfred de Rothschild 
and Sir Evcrard Uambro, and has the support, in 
principle, of Sir Henry Fowler (now Lord 
Wolverhampton). Tho extension of railways, 
irrigation and public works at the instance of 
Government has done a great deal to incrcaso the 
prosperity and commerce of Indie, but progress in 
the direction of working financial institutions has 
been so limited, that neither the Government nor 
the people have an adequate idea of their own 
financial capabilities. There is hardly any indus- 
trial concern in India which is not frequently 
hampered by want of working capital nor does any 
busy season occur without tho Presidency towns 
being devoid of loaning capital. 

The increase in the Banking institutions in 
India, nearly forty-six in number, started and con- 
trolled mostly by Indians themselves, is undoubt- 
edly a remarkable characteristic of the age. Coupl- 
ed with this the idea of a State Bank to exploit 
the capital m the country and to control the 
credit agencies would be the best centralised form 
of influencing credit. Credit in India is essen- 
tially plutocratic, and that is why India, in tho 
matter of wealth, is such a slow-moving country. 
Hartley Withers, in his book, entitled '*The 
Meaning of Money ” says, good banking is pro- 


duced not by good laws, but by good ban kens. 
The banker’s influence over the destiny of many 
trades is indeed great. Upon the action of the 
banker lies the economic welfare of the commu- 
nity. The present is tho era of industrial and com- 
mercial development in India. Banking is tho 
mainstay of industrial development and the more 
the number of banks in a country the more will 
be the country’s commercial and industrial pros- 
perity. The commerce of India is expanding by 
rapid strides ; she has boundless resources await- 
ing development. At such a stage, tho increase 
in Banking institutions should be considered 
a boon to tho country, much more so when 
they are backed up with State support. There 
is however, a diversity of opinion with regard to 
the Central banking institution being subject to 
the State. Should banks bo controlled by the 
Stato is n question which varies so much in 
detail and in action that the answer depends on a 
consideration of a variety of circumstances. AVe 
shall briefly consider the relations of some of the 
principal banks to their respective States, 

A State Bank is bound to promote national 
welfare and is privileged to Lave the control of 
State finance. We have the examples of the 
Reichsbank of Germany and the Bank of 
England, — the former has maintained its function 
as an institution to consolidate the German 
Empire and the latter largely contributes to 
the pre-eminence of England in the international 
finance. The Bank of England is the central 
Banking Institution in England. It is not a 
State Bank, but it acts the part of the Govern- 
ment Bank, transacting the business of Govern- 
ment in collecting the public income, such as 
Customs and Excises etc., and disbursing 
huge payments for the Army and Navy and Civil 
Service expenses. The Exchequer keeps a large 
balance at the Bank free of interest. Hehce the 
relation of the Bank to the State. The Bank has 
two branches in Loudon, and nine in the country. 
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By the Bank Act of 1844 the Bmk of England 
lias the monopoly of the Noto issue, and its notes 
are legal tender to any amount. The business of 
the issue department is entirely separate fiom 
that of the banking department. Under the 
provisions of the Act of 1845, the fiduciary issue 
which was originally fixed at XI 4,000,000 has 
been increased to XI 8,450,000, and beyond this 
limit any issue of notes must he covered by Gold 
Coin or bullion. The Bank is also, by the Act, 
compelled to buy all bar gold ofloied to it at 17 eli. 

per ounco ; and to sell such gold to the Mint 
for minting Sovereigns at 77«A. lUjdpei ounce. 

The note issue in England is becoming of less 
importance owing to the giowth of the cheque 
system, and the cireuhtion of notes in England is 
far below that in Fiance and Germany. A fac- 
tor which liindcis tho expulsion of noto dicta- 
tion in England is the high minimum denomi- 
nation of £5, whereas in Franco note-, are issued 
for as low n sum as 4«A. Bank of England has a 
capital of X 1 1,55‘5,000, being almost eijual to tho 
combined capitals of the Bank of Franco and Bank 
of Germany, theso hire ing a capital of X 7,500,000 
each, Tho current and deposit accounts on which 
no interest is allowed average nbout X .>0,000,000 
as against X 25,000,000 each for the Bmk of 
Franco and tho Imperial Rink of Germany. 

Tho B.mquo do France differs in many ways 
from tho Bmk of EngHnd. It i« more directly 
witvoUed by the. State, and has branches all over 
tho country, neirly four to five hundred with 
iiuxili iry offices, llicb branch has a certain 
amount of capitil allotted to it. Th.it the Bmk 
is conducted with a view to benefitting tho 
people in tho country may l-o apparent from the 
fact that in one year alone the Bmk discounted 
nt Paris over throe and a half-million bills which 
were below X t/~ in value, mid of tliiN 1 two 
millions were lew than X 2| millions levs than 
eight shillings. 


The Imperial Bank of Germany is bKo closely 
connected with the State, having about 500 
offices, and does a large business in bills. The 
State receives a considerable pei rentage of tho 
piofits. Tho German system of noto issue was 
modelled on the English system and is in many 
respects identical. The minimum denomination 
of notes is X 5/-. The privilege of noto issue of 
the existing binks Is retained, but on an issue 
lapsing, the Imperial Hank may increnso their 
fiduciary limit by tho whole of the amount. 

Iu Russia, the Biikjuo do 1'Etat in eieiy sense 
of tho won! is a State Bmk, It controls tho Stnto 
finance, watches over and guards tho other banks, 
fosters nnd develops national industiy and since 
its introduction has reformed tho nntioun] mone- 
tary system. Then there is tho Au«tro-lfungi- 
rian Bank which c.uno into existenco in 1878. 
Tito Bamjue Nutionnlo do Belgiguo founded by 
the Act of 1850, The NedciLindscho Bank estab- 
lished in 1M4, The Bmco do E*]»na, The Buna 
dTtahi, The Rikshank of Hwedon (Royal Bunk), 
Noiges Rmk founded in 1816, The Bank of Por- 
tugal, The National Bmk of Bulgmi.i, llio Na- 
tional Bmk of Benia, The National Bank of 
Roumanit, Tho lmpc-ii.il Ottoman Rmk, Tho 
National Rmk of Greece me nil State Banks in 
their real retire. 

The system of Banking in the United States is 
somewhat striking, there being no predominant 
central institution, Thu State Uaukv, vdtliwugli the 
oldest banks in the Stales, nio all small with 
capitals of W0, 000 or less, but the National 
Rinks are the most imjKulant oiganised under 
Federal Law. The National Bmks are not 
allowed to o}«en bnmt-he*, but they jo-res* tho 
piiiilcge of is-uing roles. The lowest denomi- 
nation of notes i-sued is Cl/- M „J total tireai- 
lation amounts to rdtoul £ "{>, 000 , 0011 , 

A good Lealtby banking system is quit** essen- 
tial to a country wllnt its industrial and tom- 
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mercial development nny have the maximum en- 
couragement. A close intimacy between a State 
and a Bank is bound to result advantageously to 
the public good and, therefore, the creation of ft 
State or Central Hank in India with branches all 
over tho country will be only following the footsteps 
of other nations in tho world. A Stnto Bank in 
India, if established, will be entrusted with tho 
sale of Government bills {council bills), with tho 
paper currency probably transferred to it and 
empowered with tho management of tho Treasury 
btlttices And the gold stmdard And currency 
reserves. The proposal is to form the State Bank 
by consolidating the three Presidency banks, to 
increase their capital and to extend the scope of 
‘ their operations. For the information of tho 
readers, I give below the consolidated position of 
the three Presidency banks for the week ending 
26 th July 1013. 

Liabilities. 

Capital .. .. .. Rs. 3,75,00,000 

Resera e Fund .. . . „ 3,67,00,000 

Public Deposits at Read office . . „ 3,20,64,303 

Do. Brunches . . „ •2,50,25,322 

Other Deposit! .. .. ,,36,88,30,120 

Bank Tost Bills k Sundries . . „ 60,24,61 1 


Total Rs.. 50,88,53,455 


Assets. 

Government Securities .. Its. 6,92,70,535 

Other Authorised investment .. ,, 70,65,315 

Loans on Government and other 
authorised Securities .. „ 10,76,32,514 

Credits onGoa eminent and other 

authorised Securities . . „ 7,77,22,5 05 

Bills discounted .. . . „ 7,32,39,017 

Sundries, Cash at Head offices 

and Branch offices. . . . „ 10,32,40,766 

Bullions, Dead Stock ic. .. „ 07,76,803 


Total Its.. 50,88,53,455 

AVhat strikes one most forcibly about this 
balance-sheet i» the smallness of capital compared 
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to the deposits tho bank has with it. Public 
deposits both nt Head office and branches and 
other Deposits amount to Rs. 42,77,28,844. A 
huge poition of ibis includes the Goa eminent 
deposits, the b.il.at ces of Joint Stock and other 
banks. If there happens to be a sudden demand 
both by Goveruim-i t ai d the Joint Stock bunks 
the strain on the institution will he sea ere. The 
Presidency bunks give no inteicst on current 
account, but allow interest on deposit leieipts. 
Tho bunks' capital and reserves should certainly 
be large enough in proportion to the deposits in 
the aggregate, and, therefore, the capital of tbo 
proposed State Bank should be increased to ensure 
tho safety of the Government deposits, lhcra 
have been periods when the Government 
deposits in the Presidency banks exceeded the 
whole of the Cash balance. Not only for this 
reason, but nlso to enable the State Bunk to get 
access to tho London money mniket ns is at present 
proposed and probably to make advances on such 
Securities as the Assisted Railways and District 
Boards, the Capital should be large enough. It is 
also suggested that the Bank would receive deposits 
in London for employment in India just as the 
exchange banks do. For all these puipcies, the 
State Bank must be an institution of undoubted 
stability, -and it should h.uv e a capital four or five 
times larger than the combined capitals of the 
three Presidency banks. Mr. Alfred de Roths- 
child suggested a capital of XI 4,000,000 or about 
four times as large ns the capital and reserves 
of the Presidency Banks. In some quarters it is 
suggested that a capital of X10 millions will be 
quite sufficient. Mr. {now Sir) Everard Hambio 
in liis Annexe to Sir Heniy Fowler Committee's 
Report recommended "the establishment of some 
institution having ample facilities at its disposal 
and framed on some lines similar to either 
“ those of the Bank of England or the Bank of 
France.” ' 
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°™ »f ‘te proposed State thi. i, „ot tbe cleavage in South Africa 

Bank mil bn the man.gen.ent of the note issue. Society. Kecent events reveal thedneller, on the 
Unt.l half a century ago .tlie privilege of issuing Hand „ split up into two sharply defined divi- 
notes was allowed to the -Presidency Banks, but eion,-the mine-owne.u, or the plutocracy and the 
in 1861 the Government appropriated the miners, or the proletariat. Tire Johannesburg 
privilege to itself on the'general principle that so mine-owners is, I should imagine, just about the 

far as it Issues notes it must have in its treasuries lowest down specimen of liis class. He is usually 

a cash of n corresponding value. A State Bank either an American or a Jew, 'si, adventurer with, 

with numerous branches could do much to out a conscience and frequently without an ■■ |, ” 

increase the note circulation I with it is cloeely to bis name. He is so greedy and unscrupulous 

connected the management of the gold standard that ho is fast-driving the slaves— white and 


reserve; and intimately allied to tlie gold 
reserve is the sale of Council Drafts. By trans- 
ferring the note issue to the State Bank, the sale 
of Council Drafts will pass into the hands of this 
new institution. Now the exchange banks, ha\ o 
the monopoly of tendering for these bills,. 
These are some of the general functions 
of the proposed State Bank ; a detailed account 
of the various lines of development should be 
reserved for a future occasion. 

INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

JJlf AN 11 ANGLO-INDIAN." 


Cu> 0 far as I am nblo to read them, the signs of 
JO the times in South Africa arc more hostilo 
Ci to the Indians in that country than they 
pave over been before. Under normal conditions 
the colonial mind is as full of colour and race pre- 
judice as the sea is salt, but at the present mo- 
ment there are special reason'' why the Anti-Indian 
laws in South Africa "ill bo preyed for nil, nnd 
more than all they are worth. The fabric of white 
bOciety in South Africa rests ui>on a very unstable 
basis. Not merely is it split up mciilly, but also 
•conomically and politically. The Boors, or a large 
section of them, are obviously ns bitter against the 
British as they ever were, anil as they greatly 
Kit-number them it is quite impossible to nay 
ft'hat may not happen in the near future. But 


black— who dig for him into revolt ; and when 
tliat Itappcns no shall witness an outbreak of sup- 
pressed vengeance which will easily throw the 
horrors of the French Revolution into the shade. 

It is into a society thus distracted by historical 
racial and economic strife that the Imliun seeks 
an entry. Under normal conditions lie would 
find it difficult. Under present conditions I am 
afraid he will find it practically impossible. Tbo 
contending pities do not wish to complicate their 
quarrel with such an bsuo. None of them will 
take up the Indian cause, for that would imme- 
diately expose whichever side did so to the mis- 
representations of the other side, with an election 
coming on. Obdurate us the colonial attitude 
towards Indian cl rims 1ms been and is likely to bo 
under the most favourable circumstances, there- 
fore, it is mildness itself comi«red to what will 
happen should tlie Indians iieraist in their agita- 
tion. South Africa is seething with evil jmsmoiis, 
and will be gLul of a frc‘h excuse to cost them 
upon the helpless Indian. 

Fully persuaded as I am, therefore, of the jus- 
tice of the Indian cause in South Africa, it is my 
deliberate comiction that that cause is further off 
from victoiy at the present moment than it has 
ever been, and I believe its failure will strike « 
blow at the stability of tlie Umpire from which it 
may never recover. Tlie British Empire really 
consists of India, and how can you possibly expect 
India to adhere to a ]*olitical system which 
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expuses her children to such insults and 0PP« s - 
il There is only one chance nt presemnS 
the Empire, hut no Government that may con- 
ceivably hold office in Great Britain dnrmgthe 
next ten years is strong enough to ware upon it. 

It is to give the Dominions their mdependence, 
nn.l announce to the world that the Brit, sh Em- 
pire consist, o! Great Britain. Into »»>' 

Crown Colonies. The Empire will then berome . 
tact nn.l not merely a name, and the grand old 
motto Civic Konianiu Sum will once more apply. 
The Indian will then know that there is no part 
of til© British domiuions to which he will no 
admitted. It is true that hewiill still be excluded 
from the Colonies, hot he will «t 'east e spare, 
the cant about the Empire which at present «gg™ 
votes his grievance. And it it would be any com 
eolation to him he might very ^ ‘ “ 

satisfaction of seeing these boasted and boa st , “ 
dominions swallowed up by larger cm.c forcre 
tlmn themselves — Australia by ©pan, 

Africa, as likely .. not by the Germans. and 
Canada by the United States. I shouldn t be 
^“/t. sre .bis happening whether Great 

Blainthrewa.a-hercoi.niai 

not; but it would happen with, n a decade ,f , 

did Nor could the dominions object. The) 

cannot both eat their cate and have it too. They 

can’t both remain in the British Emp.re, and 

claim the right to exclude the 

section of its citiren. from them burden,. Of 

course there would be „ dreadful outcry free, the 

Dominions if Great Britain did give then, them 

con,., for under the present „,.tem they re 

guaranteed against invasion and conquest by the 

mi-hl of th. British fleet, to the upkeep of which 
they contribute next to notbiug. Me should 
have mile, of oratory and floods of team over «■« 
•• betrayal" of the colonies. Nevertheless any 
Govemmentwhichhadth. coutage and good sen-c 
■ to endtho foree of the “Colonial" Eo.pr.wx,,, hi d- 
scrvewellof Great Britain and the Emp.re at large. 


But, as I have said, no conceivable Government 
will have so much courage, or common sense. 
Whether it is Liberal br Tory, or Labour either, 
it will keep ou pretending that the Empire in- 
dudes a set of countries over which the so-called 
Imperial Government has no control whatever. 
It will, at the name time, express its profound 
sympathy with tlie Indian subjects of the Crown 
who are debarred under insulting statutes from 
entering the self-gorerniug colonies, and oppres- 
sed .,„d degraded if and when they manage to 
struggle past the harrier. But as to making 
any” real effort to redress their grievances 
it will do. nothing of the kind. What wall 
bo the result I The Indians are not fools. 
They have submitted to the British Empire 
because it promises them certain tangible ad- 
vantages. But tbo present situation is ruinous 
to their self-respect. No advantages which 
the Empire or the world offers can possibly 
offset so degrading a condition. The upshot of 
tbo matter is, therefore, that unless the British 
Government is prepared to nrrango that its 
Indian subjects shall retain their self-respect, 
it will loose India. 


IRDIIM university ideals. 


I. 

BY THE LORD BISI10P OF MADRAS.* 

. 0 one will deny that our existing Uni- 
versities in India have done good work 
. in the past, and they are doing good 
work at the present day. They represent proba- 
bly the best that could have been done under the 
circumstances. To eritieixe them because they 
are not ideal wuold be like criticising the seed 
because it is not a full-grown flower or the acorn 
because it is not an oak. 

* T From an address delivered to a large Hindu 
audience at the Y. M, C A-, Bangalore.] 
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But a University > should be n home of leam- 
and a centre of intellectual life and culture. Its 
main object is not to enable n number of young 
men to pass a number of examinations, nor simply 
to impart to them a certain amount of information 
on a large number of subjects. Its highest function 
is to produce a cultivated class of men and women; 
to teach the educated classes of a country to think 
on questions of all kinds, soberly, sanely nnd 
scientifically ; to produce men who can take broad 
viows of questions, who possess a high standard of 
intellectual honesty nnd see things steadily nnd Reo 
them whole ; to foster among its memliers a love of 
learning, a love of knowledge nnd a love of truth. 
When n young man goes to a Umveisity, ho 
should find himself in an fttrnosphero of high 
thinking, in the midst of a vigorous nnd culti- 
vated intellectual life. The highest function of 
the University as a place of education is to hi mg 
young men into close personal contact with sti- 
mulating personalties nnd set before them a high 
ideal of thought nnd study. A University should 
bo something more than a place of education for 
the young. It ought to bo an intellectual influ- 
onco in the country at largo. 

A CORRECTIVE E0XCTI0N. 

Ono function of a University, therefore, in 
:he intellectual lifo of a nation or a State is to 
■orrect tlio inov itnble narrowness that comes from 
;he giowing specialisation of modern lifo nnd 
rom the minute sub division of labour. Tint is 
i necessary condition of iudustii.il progress. And 
f it is to fulfil this function adequately, the 
University must have a common social life of 
ts own. And the influence of a University need 
lot be limited to what are called the upper classes 
if society. Last summer, when I was at Oxford 
luring the vacation, 1 found there a large number 
if intelligent arti-ans from different jwrts of 
JnHind who had been during the year attending 
?cture4 provided by the University of Oxford in 
ifferent industrial centres throughout England. 
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In the second place, if a University is to fulfil 
its true function, both as a place of education for 
the young, and also as an intellectual influence 
upou the nation as a whole, it is es-enti.il that 
it should be in close touch w ith the actual life nnd 
thought of the people. It ought to bo essentially 
a national institution, reflecting the life of the 
people themselves, guiding and stimulating tho 
national genius. It ought not to lx» a foielgn 
institution borrowed from abroad, but should hnvo 
its foundations rooted deep in the soil of the 
nation'-, life. If we study the bi-tories of our 
ancient Universities in Europe, wo see how from 
ago to ago tho Universities that have been really 
living institutions have kept in clo-e touch with 
the actual life and thought of tho people. Tin's 
is my own ideal of what a University ought to 
lie and whit it ought to do, both as a place of 
education ami as a centro of intellectual influence 
on the life ami thought of a people. 

IV II AT CHANGES ARE NEEDED. 

And now the question arises ‘ What changes 
arc needed in our Indian Universities to enable 
them more fully to realise this ideal/ The first 
change needed, I think, is to fill tho Universities 
with sjiecialists, professors, and tutors, devoted to 
the interests of learning nnd the pursuit of know* 
lodge. The intellectual ntmosphoi o of a Univer- 
sity must dejiend on tho men at the head of it 
who teach and govern. At present in our Indian 
Universities the very stars in their courses fight 
against learning. The whole system of the Gov- 
ernment Educational Ilepaitnient strongly mili- 
tates against it. A young man comes out to tho 
E locational Department. lie is first set to in- 
spect a illage school* ; then to teach hktory or 
try his lun 1 at ptnlo-ophy. The most ardent lover 
of learning would be quenched by a system 
tike this. 

The second rliange that I think i* needed is 
that Universities should bo far more {.ontralisod 
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lomliseJ. In Europe, u University b the 
University of a city or a town ; in India it 13 the 
University oi a province. The University of 
Orfonl is composed of a large number of colleges 
but they are located at Oaford itself. Tile Uni- 
versity of Madras is composed of a large number 
of colleges, blit they aro spread over the whole of 
South India. The result is that in an Indian 
University there is no common intellectual life. 

Then the medium of instruction for the 
pass degree in the Universities should be the 
vernacular of the people and not English. It 
was inevitable, perhaps, that University educa- 
tion in India should have been given in English 
to begin with ; but after all this is not the ideal : 
it is only a regrettable necessity. For the vast 
majority of the students reading for a pass 
degree, it is an intolerable burden to be obliged to 
study end think through the medium of a foreign 
language. It makes original thought almost im- 
possible and compels them to rely mainly on their 
memories. It requires n very thorough know- 
led-e of English before a student can really think 
in English and feel in English. It is quit, true 
that the best student, in Indian Universities do 
acquire an estrnordinarily good command of the 
English language, and I do not think that to 
* them the disadvantage of hai ing to think through 
the medium of a foreign tongue outweighs the 
fact that English is the only door through which 
they can enter into a whole new world of know- 
ledge anti cultuie. 

A PIE1 TOR THE VERVACOLAR. 

But that is not the ease with the large major- 
ity of the students, their command of English L 
comparatively poor and they cannot either Sfwalr 
it or write it with the facility needed to enable 
them to think in it with perleet ease. I believe 
on the contrary, that the literature and poetry of 
India would bo far better for them ns n mb.ans of 
culture than tlie literature and poetry of England. 
K! 


It would bo more intelligible, more stimulating, 
and infinitely more powetful in its appeal to their 
hearts and feelings. Ideas and truths must come 
to people in their mother tongue if they aro to 
touch their hearts. Our Universities will never 
be in close touch with the masses, they will never 
fulfil their truo function of guiding and stimulat- 
ing the national genius and bringing great ideas 
home to the hearts, anil feelings of the people, so 
long as English remains the medium of instruc- 
tion. A University which is rooted in the soil of 
a people’s life must study and teach those subjects 
which aro of special interest and importance to 
the people. 

At the present day the religious life of India 
is brought into close contact with the religious 
thought of the world and exposed, to all the dis- 
integrating influences of Western criticism and 
scepticism, and as an inevitable result, it is pass- 
ing through a grave and serious crisis To banish 
religion from the Indian Universities is to banish 
the one subject ou which the Indian peoples havo 
for centuries thought most deeply and earnestly f 
about which they feel most intensely, and with 
regard to which they are to-day in the most utter 
need of help and guidance. 

STUDY OF rOUTICS. 

Indian students should also be helped and en- 
couraged to study the politics of their own country 
in a scientific spit it and a reasonable temper. 
There can be little question that the subject would 
be stimulating intellectually, but I also believe 
that it would have a most salutary influence on 
the political life of the country by training public 
men in habits of reasonable criticism and leading 
them to deal with public questions in the spirit of 
the student and the historian rather than in that 
of the advocate and the party politician. 
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is that in these seats of learning, the true Weal of 
a U niversity is zealously upheld, and they have 
produce! and do stiH produce men who have that 
power of command which is horn of true culture 
and penetrating insight. 

III. 

BY PROFESSOR J. C. BOSE,* 

( Of (A< Presidency College, Calcutta.) 


THE GREATER VALVE S TEACHING OR RESEARCH ? 

do not think there is necessarily any antago- 
nism between teaching and research. The 
object of an University being the advance- 
ment of knowledge, this must include the compli- 
mentary functions of the discovery of truth and 
diffusion of knowledge. It may be said generally 
that teaching degenerates unless it bo kept in 
touch with research ; since the constant repetition 
of second or third-hand knowledge leads to mere 
mimicry in pupils : the living touch of reality is 
lost. Hence the importance of the encourage- 
ment of originality and research in an University, 
even from the point of view of the teacher. 

And the power of an University to encourage 
research will depend on the world-status which 
that University lias created for itself. What is 
the worth of its degreo and what is the value of 
the hoiwrats conferred by vt vn t\ve of 

the world f This estimation and this world-status 
can by no manner of means be created artificially. 

For the question wit! be asked what advance- 
ment in any branch of knowledge has been made 
by you? What discoveries and investigations have 
been brought about under your fostering rare t 
Is your University always to be a preparatory 
school for the foreign Universities which have a 
high world-status ? Will you never be able to make 

* From the Bengal Educational Journal. 


your work so distinguished that instead of there 
being a constant export of your students to othefr 
Universities them should be an interchange and 
that you should receive an import of foreign stu- 
dents attracted by tho special contribution which 
your University has made to the general stock of 
knowledge ? This is not to bo regarded as nn 
unrealisablo dream. It has been accomplished 
before. The fame of K aland a and Taxila did 
attract students from other lands who made long 
pilgrimages to the Indian shrines of learning. 

It is well known that those who have come in 
close contact u ith great scientific workers and 
worked under them, have carried away a great 
impulse, and have aftcrwaids become centres of 
great intellectual activity. Those who are in 
touch with scientific activity in England know how 
much of this is due to the pupils of Kelvin and 
Rayleigh, or J. J. Thompson and Ramsay. It 
would bo invidious to mention spcciGc names, but 
I shall be disappointed indeed If the present acti- 
vities of scientific men in India do not bear fruit 
in the near future. 

FACILITIES FOR RESEARCH. 

It would sorve no good purpose to draw 
attention to the relative absence of facilities 
for research in India compared to those in 
foreign countries. I have found it not at all an 
unusual thing for Universities in America to 
6pend a million dollars in the equipment of a 
laboratory. Envy at the good fortune o! others 
leads to no productive results. It has to be re- 
membered that there arc two factors for successful 
investigation— one, external, demanding lavish 
expenditure of money— the other, internal, which 
requires intense mental application. Perhaps in 
this power of concentration, Indians possess an 
asset of no mean value. In spite of difficulties 
work has been done here which has found recog- 
nition in the great intellectual centres in the West. 
It is obvious that with better facilities much more 
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can be done ; it is a matter which should not 
present insuperable difficulties to our Universities. 

FACILITIES IS CALCUTTA. 

My experience has been in connection with 
encouragement of research offered by the Govern- 
ment. Sir John "Woodburn, the lato Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, was much interested by tlio 
devotion shown by somo of my pupils in the re- 
search work carried on under mo, in appreciation 
of which he instituted a research scholarship of 
Its. 100 a month. The object of tins excellent 
institution is frequently vitiated by red-tape ; for 
example, the maximum duration of the tenure of 
a scholarship, is three years. It generally happens 
that only in the third year of his tenure a scholar’s 
training is sufficiently advanced to enable him to 
begin original work on his own account, nnd at 
this critical period his scholarship is withdrawn. 
It is highly desirable that these scholarships 
should be continued in specific cases where excep- 
tional promise has been bhown. It is moreover 
desirable that their special training should find 
scope, and their services utilised in the Depart- 
ment of Education for the cause of education 
itself. c 

THE KEEXKESS OF 6TUDEXTS. 

In my experience, there is a genuine desire 
among a fair number of students to Undertake 
research w ork. But ns regards success in such 
work, I think it is often forgotten that rebeaTch 
is different from class-teaching. There are at 
least ten thousand workers nil over the world., 
engaged in original investigation, and we hear of 
comparatively few successful results. You cannot 
command results by merely opening classes. 
There must bo favourable combination of circum- 
stances for success in research. You nnht first 
have ns the teacher one who after long seeking 
has found; who lias seized boldly as it were the 
thorns that besot liis own path in the hope of 


making it a little easier for those who should 
come after; who enhances the value of life and 
work by drawing others into the groat vortex of 
the struggle for tiuth. This is the man who 
alone can kindle enthusiasm in his disciples. A 
candle can only be lighted from another burning 
candle. As regards the qualifications of the true 
student, he is one who comes seeking at nil cost’ 
to know. It is knowledge itself ami not the 
accessories of knowledge — fame, comfort, power — 
that should be all in all to him. The seeker after 
knowledge must fix his eye on the distant goal of 
truth itself. Under these conditions we may' 
expect good results in researches of enduring 
importance. It must, however, bo remembered 
that even out of a number of earnest students 
there can only bo a few who can succeed in strik- 
ing out a new path. 

THE FUTURE OF RESEARCH IX INDIA, 

1 think there is a great future for such work. 
First, on account of favourable conditions in the 
tropics, wo have a wealth of biological ‘material 
unavailable to the Northern laboratories. The 
Indian mind is ngain characteristically synthetic ; 
it refuses to' recognise artificial divisions. The 
greatest work for the future lies undoubtedly in 
tlio border lands which nt present divide one 
department of science from another, and in such 
work alone do we look for scientific generalisation 
of supreme importance. Work of this description 
would require unremitting toil, great patience and 
indomitable persistence. In these qualifications 
some of our students will not be found wanting. 
At present they find little scope for the satisfac- 
tion of the nobler aspirations — not tire mere 
gratification of personal ambition — but the service 
which they ran render by bringing their contribu- 
.tionto the store of the wot Id’s knowledge. 
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A LOSC DELAYED REFORM 

BY “CTUM1HAL JUSTICE* 


ci MONO the reforms for which tho Indian 
National Congress lias lx?cn agitating for 
L l' s more than ft ipurter of a century, theie is 
none about which public opinion has been so pro- 
nounced or so unanimous, ns the separation of 
Executive from Judicial functions. Tho question 
is an old one, older than political agitation in tins 
country, and . everything that could he said on 
both sides has been said times over. The stage 
of discussion was passed long ngo, and tho country 
has bcctv patiently expecting the administration 
to move in the matter of introducing this much 
needed reform. As far bick ns 1908, Sir Harvey 
Adamson — the Homo Member of tho. Viceroys 
Council — admitted that tho exiting system was 
indefensible, and promised that the reform would 
bo introduced though “cautiously and tentatively.' 1 
His condemnation of tho existing system was as 
strong' and emphatic, as the worst non-official 
critic’s cjuld be. He said : — 

“ The inevitable result of tho present system is 
that Criminal trials affecting the general peace of 
the District nro not always conducted in that 
atmosphere of cool impartiality which should 
pervade a Court of Justice. Nor does this com- 
pletely define the e»il r which lies not so much in 
what is done, ns in what may bo suspected to be 
done." 

In plain words, Sir Haney admitted tluifc 
people have ho confidence that under the existing 
system they can get justice in the Courts of 
Magistrates. With reference to the stock argu- 
ment that the separation of Executive from 
Judicial functions would weaken the prestige of 
the head of the district administration — tho 
Collector and District Magistrate — Sb Harvey 
after describing existing conditions said that “ the 
combination of functions in such a condition of 


society is a direct weakening of the prestige or 
the executive.” l!y implication, therefore, he said 
that tho separation of tho two functions would 
enhance rather than lower tho prestige of tho 
administration. Sir Harvey is not a lawyer. He 
was long an administrator, and « Member of that 
Sen ice which thinks its days would be numbered 
H tho separation should take place. It is clear 
that Sir Harvey — and for that matter the Gov- 
ernment of India —found fatts too much against 
the continuance of tho existing system or ho 
would not have made such an emphatic pro- 
nouncement. 

And now five years nftcr Sir Harvey’s speech, 
n body calling itself the European Dofcnco Asso- 
ciation, and consisting of nobody knows who, has 
appeared on tho scene, and has coolly requested 
the Government of Indii to premise tint tho 
separation of tho two functions shall never take 
place. It is impossible to believe that those who 
drafted the Communication to tho Government of 
India on belialf of tho Association wore actuated 
by any regard for tho interests of the people of 
the country or the good name of the administra- 
tion. There is perhaps more behind this communi- 
cation from the European Defence Association 
than nppenre nnd it would lie no matter for surprlso 
if it should turn out that this new move has been 
engineered by European Officials who naturally 
dislike the idea of being depriv ed of the practi- 
cally Uncontrolled power they have long enjoyed 
under tho present system. To judgo from the 
agitation against tho appointment of Mr. Horneli 
as Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, this 
class can mako itself very unpleasant to tho 
Government of India if it chooses and though 
there can be no doubt that the Government of 
India n ould not go back on Sir Harvey Adamson's 
promise, there is reason to fear that the introduc- 
tion of the reform may be indefinitely delayed on 
account of the opposition of the European ele- 
ment in India— both official and non-official— unless 
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public opinion should rally round Govern- 
ment in ft very emphatic manner, and insist on 
their carrying out their promise at an early date. 
It is gratifying that Madras and Bombay have 
already dono their duty in this matter. The 
other provinces will doubtless do theirs in due 
course, 

In these circumstances the publication of 
Mr. Mitter’s volume on “ The question of Judi- 
cial and Executive separation and the better 
training of Judicial officers”* is quite opportune. 

In the first part of the volume Mr. Mitter has 
worked out a scheme for the separation of the two 
functions in Bengal for the better training of judi- 
cial officers. The second part >s a collection of 
recent Criminal cases, illustrating the evils of the 
present system. The scheme outlined in 1893 by 
the late Mr. It. 0. Dutt for the separation of the 
two functions, the pamphlet published in 189C by 
the late Mr. Mano Mohun Ghose, to whom more 
than to any other the country is indebted for his 
fearless and persistent exposure of the evils of the 
present system, and the memorial submitted to 
the Secretary of State for India in 1899 by a 
number of eminent and distinguished men like 
Lord llobhouse, Sir William Wedderburn and Sir 
llichard Garth, have been incorporated in the 
volume and the volume closes with a reprint of 
Sir Harvey Adamson's speech already referred to. 
Altogether the volume Is a very useful handbook 
to those who are lutereated in the question. The 
time is come when instead of vague declarations 
against the present system it is necessary to 
press on the attention of Government, construc- 
tive proposals for cm tying out the separation of 
the two functions. Mr. Mitter has done well to 
work out a scheme for Bengal which ought to 
be a useful basis for discussion in that proiince. 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta has worked out a scheme 


• .i yjiS" Question of Judicial and Executive separation 
end the better training of Judicial officer?," by Provash 
CbUQdcr Mitter, M. A,b. l. High Court Vakil. M. I* 
flHter, Uckoor Dutt'* Lane, Calcutta, R*. 2-c. 


for Bombay, and it would be a good thing if in other 
provinces also, similar schemes are framed and 
submitted to Government. It has been n standing 
reproach against political agitation in this coun- 
try that it is all destructive criticism. The re- 
proach is not altogether without foundation .but 
in regard to this question of the separation of 
Executive from Judicial functions it is not diffi- 
cult to escape it. A small committee of a body 
like the Madras Mahajana Sabha and the Madras 
Provincial Congress Committee should be able to 
work out a practical scheme for the Madras 
Presidency especially after Mr. Mitter lias indi- 
cated the lines on which it may be done. 

Notwithstanding that the question Is an old 
one, and has been discussed over and over again 
it would in the present writer’s opinion not be out 
of place to point out in this connection what in 
the existing system is the most objectionable 
feature as eien now, there seems to be much mis- 
conception about the matter. At the public meet- 
ing recently held in Madras under the presidency 
of Mr. V. P. Madhava Itao, one of the speakers 
said that in Madras the separation had already 
been partly carried out by the appointment of 
stationary Hub-Magistrates, by relieving Talisil- 
dars of magisterial work, nml that all that remain- 
ed to be done was to relieve the higher Magistracy 
of all magisterial work. As a matter of fact it is not 
truo that nny separation pf functions lias been 
effected, for every Sub-magistrate is hIso nn exe- 
cutive officer though he does not ordinarily do exe- 
cutive work and e\ ery Tahsildar is also a Magis- 
trate though ho docs not ordinarily do Magisteri- 
al work. Other speakers made much of the in- 
convenience to which parties, witnesses, and lairytra 
are subject in consequence of Magistrates being 
touring officers. These inconveniences are no doubt 
real but they nre often exaggerated. It is conceiva- 
ble that even under a system according to which 
there would bo one set of officers to do executive 
work, and another to do magisterial work, it‘may 
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be necessary to appoint ms gist rates who will have 
to tour about their charges. The groat defect 
in the present system is not tint a Magistrate has 
also executive work to do, or tliat ho h is to be on 
tour, but tint he forms pirt of the executive 
machinery of a district of which the District 
Collector is the he id, an l tint hi is not in a posi- 
tion to discharge his duties impartially and with- 
out fear of consequences. Tho District Collector 
and Magistrate is the executive head of several 
branches of the administration, such as the Police, 
Forests, Excise Arc. All these branches institute 
prosecutions before Magistrates, and tho District 
Collector has very often consciously or unconsci- 
ously a bias in favour of convictions in such prose- 
cutions. The Magistrates who are all subordinate 
to him cannot afford to ignore this bias. Leaving 
out of consideration European officers of the 
Indian Civil Servico one may say without fear of 
contradiction that none of these Magistrates is in 
a position to discharge his judicial duties inde- 
pendently and without considering what the Dis 
trict Collector would think of their divisions. The 
lower Magistrates— Sub-magistrates and Taluk 
Magistrates — are officers who are completely in the 
District Collector’s hands. He can nppoint them, 
promote them, reduce them or dismiss them 
at his pleasure. Appeals against his otders rarely 
succeed and even when they do, it is not 
always on their merits. Thus the District 
Collector is all-powerful as regards this class 
of officers. The superior officers — Divisional 
Magistrates — are in a slightly better posi- 
tion as they are appointed by Government and 
can be puni-hed only by Government but even 
they cannot afford to incur the displeasure of the 
District Collector. If they ignore his bias or do 
not come np to the standard by which he tests 
their wort, he can report confidentially against 
them to Government and get them transferred to 
distant or unhealthy stations, have their promotion 
stopped and even hare them reduced. He is 


all-in-all with Government. What can one expect 
from such conditions except tliat Magistrates will 
naturally see eye-to-eye v ith the District Collec- 
tor and endeavour to humour him. If it is known 
— and tho District Collector can easily make it 
known — that he would like heavy punishments, 
magistrates vio with each other in awarding ab- 
surdly heavy sentoncos irrespective of the merits 
of each case. If it is known that he does not 
like that prosecutions instituted by the Police 
should fail, comictions in all such casos would 
become the order of the day in the district. Many 
years ago in one of tho districts of the Madras 
Presidency there was a Collector, who within a 
short time after joining the district gave Magis- 
trates to understand that he was of opinion that 
most of the complaints preferred by private indi- 
viduals before them were false and frivolous and 
deserved to bo dismissed without a formal trial. 
The result a as that as long as he was the head 
of the district tho percentage of complaints dis- 
missed was very high. He was After a time suc- 
ceeded by an officer who totally disapproved of 
such dismissals and told magistrates that every 
complainant should be given nn opportunity to 
prove his case. The result was that the dismissal 
ofaeompliint became a rare event. This officer 
left the district after a short reign and was suc- 
ceeded by bis predecessor. Dismissal without 
trial became again the order of the day. So po- 
tent was the caprice of the head of the district. 
In theory magistrates ore at liberty to dispose of 
complaints as they please but they dare not use 
their discretion for fear of incurring the displea- 
sure of their official superior. 

The great drawback of the existing sjstem is 
this, that magistrates cannot discharge their 
duties without fear, that they form part of the 
executive machinery, and that under the guise of 
exercising judicial functions they enable the pro- 
secutor to be the judge in a large number of rases. 
It is a misuse of language to Ray magistrates 
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are judicial officers. As matters stand judicial 
considerations do not and cannot influence them. 
The consideration most frequently present to their 
minds is on the other hand this; What will tho 
Collector think if I acquit or discharge this 
man ? On6 cannot expect 'justice or anything 
like justice under the present system, in cases 
in which a department of the administration sub- 
ject to the Collector is the prosecutor, and the 
Collector determines the attitude of tho Judge. 
That such a system has been tolerated so long 
only proves how patient and law-abiding 
people are. Tho country lias suffered sufficiently 
under it, and each year during which it continues 
to exist only swells the list of Judicial scandals 
simitar to those referred to in Mr Mittcr’s volume. 
The system must bo swept clean away and for 
this it is necessary that tho Government of India 
should bo reminded of Sir Harvey Adamson’s 
speech and required to carry out his promise at an 
early date. 


JOURNALISTIC SECTION 

* BY “A JOURNALIST." 

NEWSPAPERS TAUT AND .TRESENT. 

At the Annual Conference of the Institute of 
Journalists recently held at York Mr. Robert 
Donald, the IVesideutJn an extremely interesting 
address reviewed tho changes which have taken 
place in tho newspaper world .during the Jastr 
twenty years and indulged in a prophecy, of 
what tho newspapers of the future are likely to 1*. 
IIo began with a reference to that distinguished 
journalist Dr. Charles Russel whose prognostica- 
tions havo been thoroughly ’reali-od. Of the many 
changes tho one most notable feature which i« 
threatening to increase i* what Mr. I) maid calls 
the national i'ing of the Press.. It lies at the root 
of the modern revolution in the press. The press 
- to-dav has become entirely commercialized. The 
proprietorial system has almost di-apjwcd and 


instead of individual ownership we have corpora- 
tions, public nnd private. Now under corporate 
ownership the main concern of shareholders who 
are investors and not journalists, is their dividends 
and dividends must bo earned even if principle 
has to Buffet in the process. .* < 

Still from the point of view of tho reading public 
tho newer journalism is preferable to tho old. 
There has been on the whole a general improve- 
ment in tho dnily press. Newspapers of nil classes 
are better written, more readable, more entertain- 
ing and more attractive than ever they were. 
E'en tho 7 tinea 1ms been touched with tho spirit 
of modem enterprise at ovorv point nnd never 
reached a higher level of journalistic excellence. 

As for the future of the press Mr. ’Donald is 
highly hopeful. The combinations will certainly 
increase but the circulation will almost lx> fabul- 
ous. The weak ones should peiiidi. Airships and 
aeroplanes will bo used for tho most distant 
centres ; electric trains nnd motorplanes running 
in special tracks will also l>e used. I’n|>eis will Ik) * 
distributed by electric or pneumatic tidies and the 
reporters will carry portable telephones. 

. THE EXPRESS. 

Tho Kxpr*s* is a weekly journal which is a 
promising addition to (ho, sum of Indian Journa- 
lism. Mr. S. A. Rajs, the well-known Indian jour- 
nalist, who w-ns lately on the staff of tho llmnhruj 
Chronide is the Editor, nnd tho pajicr is publish- 
ed at Rinhipur. The, object of the j>a|>er, as stat- 
ed in the foreword, is to be n firm arid consistent 
exponent of loyalty to British rule. The paper 
will al-o do its liest to promote linitnopy and good- 
will among the d iff- rent sections of the community. 

It also hop^s “ to advance the good cause to con- 
solidate the forces making for wider political cn- ' 
fninrhbemcnt which it Is the declared aim and 
purpose of British tide to rerun? for iu loyal sub- 
ject*.*’ — V>'e welcome the Kj^r+tt ami «jsh j( *.n , 
honorable, useful and prosperous career. Mr. 8, 

A. Raja is, indeed, an B-Sfe-t to Indian Jo'/mathm' 
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DMUBHM’S BIRTHOJT MESSAGE 


W offer my most heartfelt thanks to all friends 
ft in India, England, Africa etc., who have 
I , sent tno their kind congratulations and good 
wishes on my 89th birthday, on the 4tli instant. 

It is indeed exceedingly ‘good" and kind of His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon the Governor to send 
me a telegram of his congratulations ami good 
wishes on this occasion. 

Looking back to the year that has passed I 
cannot but recollect with horror and pain, tho 
criminal attempt on the Viceroy’s \iie at Delhi in 
December last. Though the escape of the assassin 
is calculated to create grave misgivings, the joy 
and thankfulness of our Princes and people at the 
providential escape of. Their Excellencies the 
Viceroy and Lady Hardinge, can leave no doubt 
as to India's loyalty to British rule and grati 
tude to her benefactions. 

Once again, tho situation of our countrymen in 
the Colonies and particularly in South Africa, 
stirs us with deep emotion. They have suffered 
long and suffered much and have so borne their 
misfortune ,as to entitle them to the better regard 
and protection of His Majesty’s Government. I 
have viewed with deep concern, the indifferenco 
of the Imperial Government in regard to the 
recent Act in South Africa. But I still hopo for 
.• justice and action. 

The appointment of the Royal Commission on 
the Services in India has given one great hope. 
I pray, that its work may result in securing to 
' our country the justice that has been long delay- 
. ed» It -has been my life-long conviction, tliat 
simultaneous examinations w ill furnish the only 
remedy for a great and just grievance, by tho 
• fulfilment of pledges and promises which cover a 
period of over eighty years. I feci sure, it will 
deepen the confidence of the people of India in 
British justice. 


I have observed with sincere satisfaction, the 
part played in many fruitful activities by the 
rising youth of our country. Tho work of tho 
Members of the Servants of India Society in this 
and -other presidencies and provinces and tho 
work of the Volunteers during the recent floods, 
in Bengal, which has been appreciated ns of 
inestimable value, by tho Government of Bengal 
has greatly rejoiced me and made mo more hope- 
ful for tho future of our country. P.ditana, 
Bengal and Southern Indin have my deep sym- 
pathy in their present sufferings from the cnlv- 
mity of the floods. And, Lastly, I highly appreciate 
iVie Tnwmfiterib gifts by Dr. Rnah Dihati Ghoso 
and Sir Taraknatli Pnlit. _ * 

(Sd.) DADABHAI XAOROJl. 


(Current Events 

BY RAJDUARI. 


Balkan Affairs. ‘ , 

FFAIRS in tho' different Balkan States seem- 
(L j\ yet to be gruesome, distressing and un- 
1 satisfactory. They are ‘gruesome because 
of tho fnct that the spectre of t|je recent war 
seems yet to hover overreach and alJ. ‘ The conflict . 
of interests is still domiuant. .Though .there are 
elements which iudicato a slow subsidence of that 
conflict, there are not wanting other elements to 
portend another outbreak, lator, if not immediate- 
ly. • So far the situation in the ,Near East may 
be said to be grim and full of warlike apprehen- 
sion. It is .also distressing.' from the point of. 
.view of tho condition of the masses, be they Turk 
.or Bulgarian, Greek or ^Servian. The effects of 
' horrid war are to be discerned in the miserable 
condition of .the people at largo of - each .'State. 

* Tha recent hostilities have wrought a havoc so- 
cially and economically which will not bo effaced . 
for some years to come. . The flower of the armies 
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of Senria and Greece, of Turkey and Bulgaria 
have been mown down. The Reaper has indeed 
reaped a rich harvest of the dead and the wound- 
ed who are nearly dead. The young stalwarts 
who went to tlie battlefield and were so long peace- 
fully engaged in the pursuit of agriculture, (the 
national and almost the only industry), are no 
more. The greater part of these have, alas', been 
gathered to the majority. Fields have therefore 
remained uncultivated or partially cultivated, and 
that by persons infirm or decrepit. As a result 
the harvests have been exceedingly poor, so poor 
that thousands are starving from hunger, while 
many more thousands are driven to the verge of 
distress and privation. And to add to tho misery 
of tho situation each state has a large m my of 
prisoners, to feed whom lias been a source of the 
greatest difficulty. Tho after effects of the war 
are thus more disastrous than those of war itself. 
Hence perfect poaco depends on how the bellige- 
rents treat each other, liow they give and take, 
and how thoy realise tho paramount importance 
of retiring to tho ploughshare so as to re coup 
'an fast as they can their agricultural prosperity. 

Mcanwliilo a now drama, but of a most hopoful 
and encouraging character, has been enacted at 
Constantinople. Having by its own unrighteous- 
ness and unholy greed deprived itself of the fruit 
of its late victories and turned its whilom allies 
into invetorato foos, Bulgaria found itself alone and 
unbefrionded. By its coquetting with Austria for 
some years past it hail already alienated the sym- 
pathy of its former powerful patron, tho Tsar. 
Therefore it hoped for but little assistance from 
that quarter in its hour of need. It had alienated 
Roumania which swiftly took its surest revenge 
and brought it on its knees, dictiting peace on 
humiliating terms. It was in this pitiable plight 
that the Bulgarian monarch turned to his late 
vanquished enemy for aid ! What a lyrical drama 
to bo snro l worthy of the pen of some great dra- 
matist of the future to point a moral and adorn 


tins Bulgarian tale. The treaty of London was 
torn to pieces no sooner it was made. That ab- 
solved all the signatories from abiding by it. 
Turkey, unopposed, of course, reoccupied Adiia- 
nople and put forth its tentacles further afield so 
ns to secure strategic positions of great valuo in 
future, Bulgaria, prostrated, humiliated, and un- 
befriended, had to make virtue of a necessity. It 
sued for grace with Turkey. Tin key was firm and 
resisted all demands while enforcing its own, It 
seized tho golden opportunity and resolutely 
determined to hold fast by it. So it has happened 
that a protocol levs just been signed affirming 
Turkey on its rcoccupntion of Adrinnoplo, the me 
desire in tho heart of every Turk, and conceding 
somoarea around that great city which will rein- 
state its military power. Pemotikd, to retain which 
Dulgaiia strove its best, is now Turkish. Minor 
frontiei delimitations have also been settled. Ho 
tlmt, unless there is another bolt from tho blue, 
which nt present seems most unlikely, there isnow 
every chance of the two lying in peace side by side, 
the one smoking tho hooka of self-satisfaction and 
vision of a revivified Eui opean Turkey, ami the 
other humbly pursuing tillago and breeding till 
prosperity is restored. 

Servials quiescent, but Greece, somewhat fnllat- 
\ ed, lias been committing some blazing indiscre- 
tions by the mouth of King Constantine which 
have greatly offended the on * patron whoso mili- 
tary education of his officers and men lias wrought 
victory to his arms. In tho exuberance of his new 
friend-hip and enthusiasm for tho Mailed Fist of 
Berlin, that king, while on a visit to that capital 
blurted out things which might have been left 
unsaid or said in an uni vocal style. He praised 
German military strategy and acknowledged his 
gratitude to the German strategists. Up rose 
France in red-hot indignation nt the rank ingra- 
titude of Constantine * ho forgot all llwt France 
had done to make his victories possible. It wax 
the French militarism which had all along trained 
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Greece end it was almost wholly with French 
monies that Greece fought Turkey so well. Tho 
feelings of Franco may ho well imagined. King 
Constantine has had to eat his words to a certain 
extent and now place a different interpretation on 
them so as to pacify Franco. But that - country 
is still all wrath and her papers are pouring forth 
their vials of vitriol on the head of the indiscreet 
King of Greece. France is exasperated and it 
remains to be seen how tho visit arranged for 
Paris comes off. Whether it will come off at all 
is problematical seeing the mood and temper of 
the French. We may, how ever, rely on the states- 
manship and tact of the distinguished President 
to bring this disagreeable “ incident " to a happy 
clo.->e and include it among tho affairs which tho 
French dtoae jitget. 

Financially each and every Balkan State, save 
percliance Roumania, is bankrupt. They have 
all incurred enormous war liabilities which it is 
impossible they can liquidate. While that is the 
pitiful condition they have not the wherewithal 
to carry on the expenses of ordinary administra- 
tion, let alone the resources to recoup the ravages 
wrought by war. Greece, bankrupt as it is, still 
thinks of increasing its armaments which is in- 
deed astonishing ! Under present circumstances 
it is most unlikely to get any satisfactory help 
from Franco and though Germany may come for- 
ward it is exceedingly questionable how far tho 
German people would be willing to givo the neces- 
sary aid. Turkey, of course, is another hopeless 
bankrupt. There has recently been appointed a 
mixed Financial Commission to consider how to 
reconcile the financial position of each and its 
liabilities and obligations. Sub -Commit tees havo 
been wisely formed to consider half a-dozen difficult 
financial problem'. So far, the preliminary work of 
the Commission commends itself to all. Let us hopo 
the final recommendations of the Commission 
may prove fairly satisfactory. Politically, finan- 
cially and economically, the entire Near Eastern 


States demand that they should begin anew their 
respective careers with a clean slato. 

8EDITI0CS rOLITlCS AND ECONOMICS IN IB ELAND. 

Affairs in Great Britain are indeed of a charac- 
ter which may lead to developments undreamt of 
hitherto. In nil other respects the conditions are 
satisfactory. Trade is prosperous and expanding. 
The revenuo is still increasing. The Insurance 
Act is working well. Parliament has yet a lease 
of life for one year at least, despito the noise, 
clamour and partisan screams of the Party not in 
power. The Home Rule Bill alone vexes the soul 
of tho Ministry, aye, even of the King himself. 
Sir Edward Carson is determined to play his 
cards and stake all on the triumph he may 
ultimately secure to tho men of Ulster, 
ne Ins now raised a Volunteer Force to wage 
« Civil war again* t the King in tho event 
of tho Home Rule Bill passing at the next 
session. He is drilling men and otherwiso organis- 
ing what is a rebellion. But Sir Edward is now 
preaching the doctrine that to raise a rebellion in 
a righteous cause is Righteousness itself 1 There* 
fore he exhotts Ulstermen to resist to the last 
and even set up a Government of their own, 
when the hour arrives, against tho King’s Govern- 
ment! This ia plain Iwguaga is open sedition 
of the rankest character, and unfortunately it is 
being imitated in Dublin. If Sir Edward Can-on 
lias been preaching active political sedition in 
Ulster, one Mr. Larkin has come to Dub- 
lin to preach economic sedition. They say imita- 
tion is tho since rest form of flattery, So Mr. 
Larkin takes a Je if from the book of Sir Edward 
and tells his trade Unionists in Dublin that it is 
righteousness to have strikes and break heads, and 
destroy the prosperity of employers by all kinds of 
instruments 1 And sooth to say, he has been taken 
at his word 1 Larkinism is rampant in Dublin! 
It was rampant two or three weeks ago to Mich 
an extent tint there were free fights in the city 
of Dublin. The ouardinn6 of law and 
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fought against the followers of Larkin bat forgot 
that they were the myrmidons of that law and 
order. They themselves outmgeorisly provoked 
breach of pence and wrought the very opposite* of 
Law and order i They themselves became rioters 
instead of suppressing the Union riots. As a re- 
sult many casualties have taken place and many 
heads have been broken. Order is being restored 
but the incident is deplorable and shows what new 
notions of law and order, of parliamentary govern- 
ment, and so forth are coming to tho surface. In 
fact these incidents remind us that they are a re- 
plica of the old destructive shibboleth of “ killing 
is no murder.” One of the accussed openly obser- 
ved at tho Magistrate’s Court that to break heads 
was allowable as it was righteousness I So hero is 
a'pretty new creed springing into favour. Cjiso- 
nism and Larkinism are already words incorpor- 
ated into tho old dictionary of Dr. Johnson and 
Dr. Webster. What next ? Wait and sec. Mean- 
while the King is greatly perturbed and seems 
anxious to bring about some pacific solution of tho 
problem. Both Ministers nnd prominent mem- 
bers of the Opposition, especially Messrs. Balfour 
nnd Bonar Law have hod audiences at Balmoral. 
Wliat Mr.- Asquith may have up in his sleeves is 
not known ; but as the holiday-making politician* 
are now returning to tho town, a most virulent 
compnign d mutual recriminations nnd slinging 
of dirty ink in tho rabid section of party organs 
may be anticipated. Lastly, a reference must bo 
mndo to tho long drawn-out appeal of Lord 
Lorcburn, the ex-Lord High Chancellor. In 
substance be suggests n Conference but the verdict 
all round seems to be again«t it. Tho Conference 
can only prevail on tbo basis of Home Rule. But 
the followers of Sir Edward Carson refuse to 
have any Home Rule at all. The rub Is there, 
and so far Lord Lorcbun* npi*al lias fallen flat. 

* COSTIXESTJU* xrrains. 

liming tho [usihnlc ot inJigmtion =£»'»> 
King of Oreoco, Franco fc going »» tliecicn tenor 


of its politics under the distinguished nnd capa- 
ble Mon. Poincare. The Gorman Emperor is 
playing the waiting game, but one can never say 
tchen like Napoleon III he may ope his lips to 
upset tho equanimity of tho Continental powers. 
Meanwhile. Germany is forging ahead nnd her 
floated nrmaments know no limit while tho mass 
groan under tho appalling burden ofexpenditureand 
debt, apart from tho enhanced cost of living. King 
Alplionso is growing more and more tactful and 
winning popularity which ho knows is tho only 
foundation for the permanency of tho Spanish 
throne. Tho clergy aro still nursing their inward 
wrath, secretly supported by the Vatican where 
His Holiness has four firm advisers of the right 
statesmanship wanted at this hour. In Pottugal 
royalty is vehemently proscribed as was discerni- 
ble on tbo occasion of the nodding in Germany of 
the ex King Emanuel when nctivo cUbrt was made 
and alertness kept to see that none of tho wedding 
presents by jewellers in Lisbon wont out. The 
feeling against royalty seems stronger than over, 
while the spasmodic efforts of the Royalist 
rump only enrages tho populace more and more. 
Italy's economic condition, as unofficially reported, 

Is far from satisfactory. Public debt is increasing, 
the freedom of taxation is intolerable and there- 
fore there is a rising title of emigration. Russia i* 
steadily recuperating very strongly every way and 
building up reserves to meet future contingen- 
cies, while tho agricultural prosperity is greatly 
adding to that strength. 

TEKSli, Cl! ISA AM) THIBET, 

Affairs in Persia have not improved dining the 
Last four-weeks. Neither lime they worsened. 
The Gendarmerie is making ahead and there 
is ci cry prospect of its !>eing strengthened 
to buy complete liw and order and safety to life 
and projerty in Southern Persia. Rut we are as 
far as ever from a rigorous policy on tho part of 
the British. That is not jxitrihlo n, long as 
Sir Ed«ard Grey at tLc Lead of the Foreign 
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Qfficc, despito all the encomiums heaped on him 
by Lord Hardinge the other day in his speech in 
the Imperial Legislative Council at Simla. Unless 
and until there is a Foreign Minister of the typo 
of Palmerston or Salisbury at the Foreign OfKco 
there is no hop© of the independence and integrity 
of Persia. It is an unmeaning shibboleth. The 
Anglo Russian Convention will have to undergo 
modification and the Foreign Minister bo freed 
from the leading strings of the Northern Colossus. 

Thibet is trying once more to shake off the 
Chinese suzerainty and regain independence. The 
Chinese, situated as they now are, arc, of course 
playing the tactics of the tortoise. They have 
agreed to the Conference which is shortly to be 
held at Simla where they have already sent their 
delegate. The Dalai Lama has his, and at present, 
judging from all that is appearing in the inspired 
Anglo-Indian Press, the Viceroy is going to be- 
friend him and win him over to his side. Presents 
afo already being made ready to make him 
Khoosh ; while the commercial organs are again 
booming for an agent at Lhassa and some other 
insidious agencies elsewhere which may, at the 
right psychological hour, strike at this forco and 
make Thibet part and parcel of the British Empire 
as that of Upper Burmnh. There are many 
things presently going . behind the scene of 
which the public has no knowledge ; while the 
interested commercial and other organs of Anglo- 
Indian opinion are paddling their own cause 
and misrepresenting or misleading the ignorant 
British public with their co- conspirators in 
London. This Thibet business looks exceedingly 
ugly and portentous. The day will come when 
the Dalai Lama will only bo of academic interest. 
In the meantime it is astonishing to see the 
Government of Lord Hardinge giving counten- 
ance to that theocratic potentate at Lhassa who 
is so unreliable i 

The thorns in the path of the First President 


of the Chinese Republic aro still thickly fctrewn, 
and though for the time tho Nankin rebels 
have been brought to bay it would not be’ 
s ife to say what fresh developments, under the , 
secret instigation of tho Japanese, may come 
to the surface. As things are, already the 
Japanese have got a handle on the murder of 
somo three tnen, to demand an unqualified 
apology from China and many other impossible 
things. Japan and Russia are the two 
most dangerous enemies the Republic has to 
encounter. The litter is fomenting all sorts of 
brawls in Southern Manchuria and filing faggots 
which may be kindled when the hour comes, 
while tho former is doing exactly tho same in 
Southern China. Both aim at partition and both 
have a fixed idea that China should be ^allowed 
never to have unbroken peace. She must be secret- 
ly harassed at every step so as never to enable 
her to walk straight with confidence and 
strength. They will cripple her for ever if 
they can help it so that she may never rise 
but be always prostrate. The attitude of the 
other powers at the Legation in Pekin alone pre- 
vents them achieving the innermost wish of their 
hearts. Yuan-Shi-Kai knows it. What he has to do 
is to bring intei nal peace by conciliating those who 
are now conspiring against him. Once China is 
pacified and internal peace evolved, she is bound 
to be like a giant refreshed and, given plenty of 
cheap money, she will build more railways, a 
strong army and navy and develop her economic 
resources, chiefly in growing cotton and manufac- 
turing yam and cloth. If she can do all that, 
she will have done a groat deal for tho welfare of 
the millions and kept tho two arch conspirators - 
at bay. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[Bhort Notices only appear in this section.] 


Researches on the Irritability of Plants, 

By Professor J. C. Bose. Longmans Green tfc Co., 

Bombay. 

It was at one time generally held by physiolo- 
gists that in vegetable organism there was nothing 
corresponding to the nervous system of the ani- 
mal and that the response to external stimulus 
commonly observed in some sensitive plants was 
purely mechanical in character. Ten years ago, 
Prof. Bose of Calcutta announced to the Royal 
Society his discovery of nervous impulse in plants ; 
in his recent publication “ Researches on the 
Irritability of Plants ” Prof. Boso has embodied 
the results of lus patient and masterly researches 
on plant physiology. Ho has conclusively shown 
that the organism of tho plant is exactly similar 
to that of tho animal and that plants exhibit all 
the activities which wo are accustomed to associate 
with animal life. 

To mention only a few of the facts, Prof. Boso 
has shown that chloroform has just tho same 
paralysing influence on the plant organism rs on 
the animal and that plants show nervous exhaus- 
tion under repeated response to external stimuli 
and that the rest euro is as effective in their cn>o 
ns in animals nnd lastly that plants exhibit even 
the death throes so commonly observed in animals. 

Apart from tho results which are of absorbing 
interest and extreme importance, the precision 
nnd the delicacy of some of the instruments he 
designed for his work is itself sufficient to give 
Prof. Boso a place in the foremost ranks of experi- 
menters. IBs Personal Recorder is so extremely 
delicate that wo can measure Intervals of time so 
short as one two-hundredth of a second. A peru- 
sal of the book will not only be interesting, but 
will aho give us an insight into the methods of 
original research. 


Christ and Buddha. Bg C. Jinarajadasa, 

7'heosophicdl Publishing House , Adyar, Madras. 

This is a tiny little volume beautifully printed 
and got up containing ninp short simple and 
touching stories. Each story is complete in 
itself but a common purpose runs through all tho 
sketches. The sketches are done with a master 
hand, the episodes from tho life of Buddha and 
the short little autobiographical touch in the 
essay on “ Cat ” are particubu ly charming. The 
sketches are addressed to an imaginary “ Little 
Flower” and tho simplicity of both tho stylo and 
the sentiments of the book make it quite an 
admirable reading. 

Citizens of the Empire. By Jenis L. I’hm- 

ket, Henry Frotede , Oxford University Press, ' 

London. 

“ Citizens of tho Empire ” is a Valuable text 
book for school boys and in a counterpart to 
Sir William Lee- Warner's "Citizen of India." 
Whut the Utter does for tho Indian pupil, the 
former fulfils for tho children of the Empire ns ft 
whole, /n leas tlian 1 GO pages the author gives 
briefly tho outlines of English law and government 
m also tlio gro.it machinery nnd constitution of 
the working of tho Imperial administration, It 
contains wliat one may call tho elements of Eng- 
lish polity. In a series of delightful chapters 
the author explains in quite ft rimplo nnd lucid 
way the nature of the Laws, how they arc made, 
carried out, enforced and obeyed, Tho chapters 
on the Government, Defence and Value of tho 
Empire contain a luminous account of tho Impe- 
rial aspect of the British rule. Every- school- 
master desirous of instilling an enlightened 
patriotism among the school lwy» must Instruct 
them in these lessons. Written in an va«y style 
and profusely illustrated tho book will purely 
command wide reading public among the school 
children. 
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Bhakti-Yoga. By .Istmt Kumar Dutt. Trans- 
lated into English bj Canada Charan Sen, 

J It.L., VaUl, Iligh Court, Calcutta, Oriental 
Works, Bhatcanipore, Calcutta. {G. .1. Xalesan 
<{• Co. Price Its. 2-8 as ) 

This Email volume is a very read-nMo exposition 
of Bh.nkti-j’Oga -by Babu Aswini Kumar 
The English translation is simple and clear, and 
all Sanskrit quotations are translated and soroo 
references given throughout. The subject is 
treated in a popular vnvy, and anecdotes nnd 
glories are fully- interspersed to impress the ideas 
in tho minds of readers. The book will serve as 
an excellent hand-book of Morality and Yedanta 
popularly treated , nnd both young and old may 
read it with considerable profit. Devotion to 
God is the theme of the work and this is ex- 
pounded in a very attractive manner by a master 
of tho subject. We feel suro it will form inspiring 
reading to all. 

For India’s Uplift. Ily dnnt« Besanl. G. A. 

Xatesan <£• Co., Madras. Price At. 12. 

The public must tlunnk the publishers of this 
Volume for giving them 1 a comprehensive and 
exhaustive collection of Mrs. Besant’s speeches 
nnd writings on Indian questions. Mrs. Besant’s 
thoughts nre always full of practical wisdom, and 
her views on various questions, moral, educa- 
tional, industrial, and political, as contained in 
tho volume before us, will always be read with 
pleasure and profit by nil Indians. Her insist- 
ence on the necessity for moral and religious 
education in schools, her plea for compulsory 
Sanskrit teaching, her eloquent defence of the 
Depressed Classes, her warm espousal of the 
cause of helpless animals, and helpless children, 
all these constitute her claim to be regarded as 
India’s Great Friend, and this small volume of 
her Speeches has been aptly styled ‘ For India’s 
Uplift.’ We hope the book will be largely read 
by readers of all classes. 


Diary of the Month, august — Sept., 1913. 


August 21. An appalling disaster occurred 
in Edgar's Shaft of the Mysore Mine at 7 a.m. 
this morning when 42 men were suddenly killed 
under-ground. 

, August 22. • At tho Congress Iloccption Com- 
mittee Mooting at Karachi to-day tho Hon’blo 
Nawab Syed Mnhomed was unanimously elected 
President of the Congress and Mr. N, M. Sn- 
marth Local Secretary for Bombay. 

August 23. Prof. William Henry Young of 
Liverpool is appointed Hardingo Professor of 
Mathematics at the Calcutta University. 

August 24. The twelfth session of the Cen- 
tral Districts Theosophical Federation met at 
Nellore to day with Mrs. Besant os its President. 

August 25. The Meeting of the United Plan- 
ters’ Association of Southern India assembled 
to-day at Bangalore and a prolonged discussion 
took place on the labour question. 

August 2C. A serious derailment occurred 
this evening on the G.I.P. Ry. when the Poona 
passenger-train from Bombny went off tho rails 
near Kalynn. 

August 27. A private Conference took place 
this afternoon, between the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce and Sir William Moyer, i.c.8., k.c.i.E,, 
Financial Member of tho Viceroy’s Council, 

August 28. The Palace of Peace was solemnly 
inaugurated to-day in the presence of the Queen, 
Queen Mother and the Princo Consort at the 
Hague. Mr. Carnegie was decorated by the 
Queen Wilhelm ina _with the ‘Grand Cross of 
Orange-Nassan. 

August 29. H. E. Lord Pentland and staff 
arrived at Calcutta to-day nnd were entertained 
at tho Royal Calcutta Turf Club. 

August 30. The Punjab Sanitary Conference 
concluded its proceedings for this session this 
evening. All the resolutions of the previous 
meetings were adopted with slight modifications 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 


English Education in India. 

Mr. Geoffrey Cookson write-* on tho above sub- 
ject in tho recent issue of tha ,ViV(mr|A Century 
and After. In the course of his article lie say*: — 

The universities of India should be the 
nure-e and the shrine of her noble patriotism, 
unstained by blood-shed in anger and vindictive 
hate. Tiie relation of teacher and pupil in the 
Eist is especially sacred. By instinct, by tradi- 
tion, tho oriental student walks in the shadow of 
Ids “ Gum ” ns in the presence of a being almost 
perfect in virtue and wisdom. That lioundless 
cnp-vcity for reverence is a priceless opportunity 
I am not so impertinent as to say that it is ignor- 
ed ; but I know, because I liave heard it from tho 
lips of Indi ins that tho impression left by Eng- 
lish Professors is often disappointing — as of aver- 
age men acting with the average motives of the 
average rewards. A man should no more 
go out to the East to teach the people because the 
career is honourable and the pay attractive, than 
he should seek to become n Jesuit because he can- 
not afford to be a hussar. An inexhaustible en- 
thusiasm not nurtured in officialdom is necessary 
if he is to sustain to the finish liis devotion nn- 
.abateJ. An Indian University must embody 
Indian conceptions of master anil pupil, and the 
bond between them must be religious. Religion 
must be the soul of tho institution, the spirit 
that animates tho common life. And the moral 
ideal must bo not our own, but that of the Indiuis 
themselves ; to develop to their highest powers 
those qu ilities of self-control, of simplicity, of 
fragility, of courtesy, of fraternity and filial piety, 
of other-worldliness which tho experience of 
the East rates ns most precious in the lives of 
men. 


The position in India is calling for men who 
can really rise to the height of tho opportunity 
presented. Security of tenure, graduated pi as- 
pects, are among tho dangers of Government em- 
ployment. They appeal to the le>s ndrentmous, 
tho less virile ; duty tends to rcsolie itself into 
performance of a prescribed and exacting 
routine. But if men know that their period 
of real probation was to begin on Indian 
soil, and that they would be tried there not 
merely by their powor of getting through work 
that can be measured, but Ly the impalpable 
qualities of sympathy and understanding, and 
that failure in tlio>o respects meant removal fi om 
office, none but the exception il, tho pro-cminent- 
Iy fit, would enter a service so conditioned, and 
one in which above all others the best work can- 
not possibly be tlono except from tho highest of 
all motives. Tho situation demands something 
much rarer than the zeal, ability and firmness of 
the efficient public servant— qualities more diffi- 
cult to find amongst Englishmen than the “mens 
aequa arduis” great as are these virtues. A new 
interest in India, not as the respectable road to 
professional honours, but for her own sake ; tho 
unselfish zeal of tho ideal missionary without 
taint of dogmatic narrowness. Xo one should 
enter on a career in the East without tho strong- 
est sense of vocation for it. If such men go out 
to Indit, we shall he offering her spiritual as well 
as temporal gifts ; we shall be receiving because 
such men alone are ready to receive, her own 
treasures of thought and knowledge ; and they 
will do more than any other agency to save from 
bloody failure our attempt to nilo her millions. 

If our material prosperity has mail© ns too gross 
to produce this fine bread of entlnrei ists, India 
will herself produce them. Without some fresh 
infusion of idealism she w ill still chafe, in spite of 
her prosperity, against the restraint of our rule ; 
as a man feels himself not the less a prisoner 
because the bars of his cage are of gold. 
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British Indians in South Africa- 

The Right Hon’ble Lord AmpthilJ, a, c. J. e., 
O.C.8.I., that warm friend of India, writes a bril- 
liant article on the above subject in the current 
issue of the Empire Review. lie points out that 
the treatment of Indiana in South Africa is a 
problem of the fin>t magnitndo both to the 
Imperialist and to the Little Englandor alike. 
All who profess to take an intelligent interest in 
political affairs should be .able to form a judg- 
ment as to how these wrongs should be remedied 
and as to what lights are dne to British subjects 
under the British flag. But, says lie : 

Our Indian fellow-subjects in South Africa are not 
demanding equal political rights or oven a rote Their 
demand falls far'short of that, and is merely that they 
should be treated in accordance with the pledges which 
have been given to them by British Governments and 
the professions made by British statesmen. They ask 
that in the eyes of the Jaw they should not be treated as 
an Inferior and servile race, and that, although it is 
necessary for economical reasons to set bounds to their 
competition with the white man in South Atria, they 
may at any rate be secure against wilful and aystematio 
oppression. 

Lord Ampthill proceeds to show tint this ques- 
tion of the treatment of Indians in South Africa 
is the tost of the English people to bo an Impo- 
perial people and a test also of the fitness of de- 
mocracy to deal with external affairs. lie de- 
nounces in particular those who easo their cons- 
cience on the question with the simple plea that 
they cannot interfere in tho affairs of a self- 
governing Colony. If that is a sound doctrino 
how much less ought we to interfere, says he, in 
the affairs of any foreign Nation! This excuse 
which the Ministers consider good enongh for 
Parliament " will not wash.” Tho self-governing 
Colony cannot get on without England’s' interfere 
enco. Tho Imperial Government had neglected 
nil past opportunities to settle the question. The 
trouble was first limited to Transvaal and the 
Imperial Government might have postponed the 
grant of responsible Government until it had 
been settled. There was again another opportun- 
ity when the sanction of tho British Parliament 


was required for the establishment of tho Union 
of South Africa, Lord Ampthill continues uath 
righteous indignation that all previous opportu- 
nities had been allowed to slip by without bein'* 
taken advantage of : 

The neglect must be due either to moral cowardic e or 
elae to the hypocritical self-satisfaction of him who can 
Bee the mote in the eye or hia neighbour but is «n*b)e 
to perceive the beam in hia own eye. Bo long as wo 
were able to put the blame on a foreign State our indig- 
nation at tho d). treatment of our Indian tellaw-eiibjtcis 
was strong and unireraal. 

How is it then that nothing Ins been done to 
ensure better ttoatment for our Indian follciw- 
subjects ? 

There ia no answer that can he made without ahame, 
for the acandalona fact ia that the lot of Indiana | n ’ 
South Africa became worse instead of better after the 
war, and that they wero driven by tho intolerable op . 
presaion to resort to“paiaivo resistance" with all ft* 
penalties of imprisonment, financial ruin, and, bani e h- 
merfc 

It would be fatuous now-a-days, says Ids Lohl- 
ship, to plead that this was purely n local conrct-n, 
while India is soothing with indignation and 
while the South African Government arc actually 
dependant on Imperial troops nod tho British 
“Nary for the preservation of Jaw and onler. 

The pledges given in writing to tho Indian community 
by tho Union Government in a correspondence known 
as the “Provisional Settlement of 1011,“ were as 
follows: — 

That legislation should be pasted In tho next session 
repealing Act 2 of 11*07 (tho Act which gavo rise to pas- 
sive resistance and all the devoted aelf-aaeriflee to tlieir 
ideal of the Indian community) auhject to the reserva- 
tion of tho rights of minor children. 

That there ahoulJ be no “racial bar" In any future 
f'egrViVi’ttfiT Anr AV iriV.tr Utnirer. 

That existing rights should be maintained ; aid 
That there should be an amnesty for p* stive resister*. 

On the faith of these pledges p**«/»e resistance w*j 

suspended by the Inditn community in Bill. Bit the 
promised legialation was not passed in tho next i-csaioh, 
or, indeed, until llie present year, and tho two essential 
conditions of the compact have been violated- the 
removal of tho “racial bar" and the maintenance Of 
exialing rights. 

Lord Ampthill concludes his brilliant sketch in 
the following weighty avoids: 

It remains to show how the Immigrants Regulation 

Act fall* to maintain eiiating rights oe to rei*-o»e the 
racial bar, and goci contrary to the stipulation* of ni| 

Majesty's Govern meet. 

South Atria a born Indians have hitherto enjoyed 
the unquestioned right to enter the Cape. That right 
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has been liken *»*y by Section 5 (*) of iLo Act read 
together with the provi.o at the end of the un# section. 

The Induct ol NaUl here hitherto eojovrd the right 
of domicile alter three jr*r»‘ residence without inden- 
ture That right ha* breu taken away by d< Bullion of 
the term M domicile " in Section SO ol the Act- 

The Indian* of the Cepe have hitheito enjoyed no 
appeal to the Sujri-me Court on fa<t» *i well u oil law, 
but that right Ju» b*rn reduced lo in appeal on law 
only. 

Hut Lord (,'rewr, writing at SitrrUry of Stale for tbo 
Colonic* on October 7th, 1‘JlO, aaid I ought to add 
Uiat any lolution that prejudice* or wrakens the present 
position of Indian* in Cite Cspe Colony and Natal would 
not be acceptable to Ills MaJcitj’a Government" 
Why then, haro Hi* Majt»ty’a Government, adtUcd 
by Mr. Lewis llareourt, accepted a solution which 
un<{Ueitionibly “prejudice* and weakens' the position 
which Indians held before ? Our democratic Parlia- 
ment, which Imagines itself to bo conducting the affair* 
of the Umpire, bas neither received nor eten demanded 
an cxphmtion. Why this silence aod neglect on the 
part of the high-vouted Icgiilator* who for a wbilo 
shouted themselre* homo on every platform in their 
Indignation at tho treatment of Chinese coofiea J Their 
principal complaint was tint the Chinese labourers 
were under indenture and were forced to live in “ loca- 
tions,'' and these conditions were represented to tho 
people of this country as conditmm ot“ slavery. But 
iha real object of tho South African policy is to driro 
tbo free fnd-an back to indenture and to compel tho 
Indian community to reside in locations. 

The Immigrants Regulation Act still maintains a *■ ra- 
cial bar’’ Id respect or the free Mate, for uodcr Beetion 
7, Asiatic* alouo will be required on entering tho Free 
Btate to make a declaration which is humiliating to 
them, absolutely unnecessary for tho purpose which the 
Free Statera base in view, and, in fact, a wanton alight 
upon Indians. 

Tho Act la nnsati* factory In other respects, and parti- 
cularly beeauio it makes no provision for tho recogni- 
tion of marriage* solemnised in 8outh Africa according 
to Hindu abd -Mab pot-dan rite.*. H I* icerctij neepa- 
**ry to comment upon the intolerable hardships which 
this omission will entail. 

There was a further promiso that tho £-1 Poll Tax 
upon lodiao* should bo abolished, but this promise also 
baa oot been fulifiletf. The reason fa that the Po(T Tax, 
which is valueless as a source of revenue and impossi- 
ble of strict enforcement in view of tho extreme poverty 
of most of those who aro liable to it, is required as an 
instrument for driving Indian labourers to rc-indenturo; 
la fact, for subjecting them to those very conditions st 
which the opponents of “ Chinese slavery ’ professed to 
bo so deeply scandalised. 

• Thc“o are the facts to winch this remarkable 
article seeks io cull tjie attention of nil “who 
Vnlae IlritLsh honour, who regard the I/ritNh flag 
as the symbol of freedom, and who believe tlmt 
It L» tho duty of flritonc, at tho present time ns 
ia tho past, to prevent injustice and oppression.” 


India in the Mantra Age. 


In a brilliant review of Mr. I’. T. Srinivasa 
I)t*n£ur‘» Uxik under tho above title in tbo 
Journal of the Itoynl .1 tiatic Society Mr. J. Kennedy 
writes th.it the sociological history of India run 
bo best treated by Indian Undent* tneined in the 
Clitical methods of the West since they nro in 
cIoht touch with the daily life of tho people than 
Kurojieaiw are. This i* nn ob'crvation of tho 
author himself with which Mr. Kennedy 16 in 
full agreement. 

Then follows a sketch of tho Aryan in their 
primitive mtivo home in tho valley of tho Upjicr 
(binges. Mr. Kennedy agree* with the author in 
hi* notion of tlmir state of civilization and says; 

Nov* although I am far from agreeing with the author 
in aome of bis details I consider his view true in tho 
main for tho latest stage of Arya-Vedio culture. The 
Arjaa who lived between tho Sarssvati and the Gauges 
were tho creators of all thst bas aver since boon account- 
ed distinctive of India. And they were able to do th/s 
work because they were a mixed race, mixed rot only in 
blood but id fundamental beliefs and practice*. Tbo 
whole bistory of fndi* ha* ever since consisted in the 
gradual and progrenmo blending of the disaimilar ele- 
ments, tho Aryan genius contributing tho guiding spirit 
and tho form of this mixed civilization while tho abori- 
ginal element has contributed its contents. 

Iloth »t tho commencement and at tho ctooo of 
lit* book the Author 1ms touched on homo of tbo 
more general problems of Anthropology. Mr, 
Kennedy realises that ho has treated them judici- 
ously and that his knowledge is fairly up to dnto. 
Mr. Kennedy concludes w ith nn observation ro- 
gojJjjjg AJjv Jyr.ry'wi riiw of HxaviliiM digiti- 
zation. IIo says : — 

Whether tbo aboriginal folk of Northern India **cro 
ever Dravidtans ia of course a much disputed question. 
But tbs author U right in maintaining that the Ilravldi- 
an* had a great and distinctive civilization of their own, 
in no material rrepect interior to tho Aryas,and in touch 
with tho civilization of Babylonia at an early date, pro- 
bably ** early ss the eighth century B. C. In tho early 
centuries of tho Christian era the'Dravidiaol were the 
chief traders with Roman Egypt, and tho sea trado with 
the West ha* always been hi I heir hands. For more 
than a millennium they have produced the groat majority 
of notable Indian thinkers, reformers and poets. Less 
crpo«<l than the people* of the North to w*r and 
foreign invasion, they have had greater opportunities of 
developing their own special gumus. 
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The Ary a Samaj. 

The Hound Table for September contains n 
very sympathetic article on the Arya Samaj. 
The writer calls the Arya Samaj the most anti* 
Cluistian of Hindu reforming sects. It is by 
far the most interesting as well ns the most suc- 
cessful of modern attempts to reform Hindu 
religious and social system from the inside. He 
adds that “ by reason of the vigour of its attack, 
tlie manifold nature of its activities and the per- 
fection of its organisation it demands the serious 
notice of all who are interested in studying the 
trend of affairs in the India of to-day.” 

Regarding the founder of the movement, the 
writer saya that ho was not only a pious and an 
earnest thinker, lio was also an ardent patriot 
and liis whole mission is ns eloquent of the one 
strain in Ids diameter as of the other. 

Dayanaud, says the writer, made headway by 
compromise. 

To tho four Vedas, originally stated to bo the onlv true 
non-human revelation, l.o added tho Brahmanas Lpam- 
shads and tho later Vediu cormnenUnos as authorita- 
tive expositions of that revelation and thereby admitted 
r mass of ritual and metaphysical philosophy of greatly 
varying value. Having postulated an All-raerciful God, 
ho accepted the incompatible and post-Ved.c doctrino of 
ifnrwia— that as a man sows ho shall rcap-witb his 

chain of retributive rebirths into existences determined 

bv tho past and determining tho future. Though ho 
tftted at caste, arguing for a return to tho, angina four 
simple divisions or tho people, ho nover broke i oith It, 

and tho sanctity or tho cow bo merely swallowed whole, 
weakly asserting that he did so not from religious but 

utilitarian motives. 

It ia not Mid tint Daynmnd unnoceesiriljr 
pondered to popular prejudice in order to cocuro 
adherence to on otherwise unpalatable creed. ]tc 
VM himself » Brahmen, end ■ ns some of tho details 
of his system show, n man of corions limitations.' 
go his compromise might only have been • the 
natural equilibrium of the femes working in Ins 
own mind.’ 

*T»w.«thn compromise which made saecoss possible 

?.!f«SlSwS estimate of hia labours Dayanand 
1 reld a purified Hinduism, which tho educated 
bad evolved a puritieu (pirltu »] adr.ntage with- 

"“.“Si! Sthcr serious obligation or social ostra- 
of the mediation of 
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priesthood, of shrines, pilgrimages, bathings in sacred 
rivers, and tho whole of the Brahman's stock in trade, 
he had done something more than inaugurate a reforms* 

* tion in doctrine only.’ 

Of the Siva mi personally, the writer pays : — 

. Dayanand ivas a curious medley of astuteness and 
simplicity, of learning and ignorance, of enlightenment' 
and prejudice, but lie was a man who won tho respect 
of his contemporaries for his personal character his 
earnestness and his fighting spirit and it is of interest 
to note that there wan a time when Colonel Olcott and 
Madame Biaratsky were content that tho infant Theoso- 
phical Society should be considered a branch of his 
Samaj and to look to him as its head. 

The writer has a good word to say regarding 
the Gnrukuln academy. Ho> srys that it is ‘cal- 
culated to produce healthly, clean living, direi- 
plined, patriotic and enthusiastic exponents nnd 
missionaries of Aryism. But lio doubts if it will 
ever produce open-minded, loyal, practical nnd 
useful citizens of tho British Empire. Tins is an 
observation which will certainly wound tho sus- 
ceptibilities of those w oi king for the institution 
with a devotion intensely religious in character. 

The concluding paragraph will bo read with 
interest : — 

Tho Bamsj is a curious and a complex phenomenon 
and the problems winch it raise* arc endless. Its real 
value to every-day India lies In its social reforms and 
these too, are at the moment its real strength j but as 
they sro daily finding a wider acceptance among the 
community at large it would seem that as tho leaven 
works the individual appeal of the Bamaj roust weaken. 
Orthodox Hinduism is moreover mustering its force* 
to resist tho attack and throwing up a very fair defence 
ia a let* trenchant but more generally acceptable form 
ot^ts religious and social practice!. Christianity also 
ia making increasing headway, at least in that lower 
stratum of the community to which Aryism is begianing 
to devoto attention. And tho purely nationalist appeal 
bas other and moro strident voices. Tbe future of 
Aryism is full of interest. Will tho Bamsj eventually bo 
■ wallowed by Hinduism, hko so many previous attempts 
at reform before it, or will it succeed in freeing itself of 
its limitations and in welding tbe incoherent un’t* of 
Hinduism— for better or worse — into a true Association 
of Aryat f Who can say f 
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The Origin and Influence of Buddhism. 


The facts of Ruddhist history have never been 
accurately ascertained and the difficulties are per- 
haps greater in the case of Buddhism tlinn in 
Chri-tianity and MaliomedaniMn. In liis recent 
niticle iu the Bwl Ihint Review for this quitt ter 
Mr. Dudley Wright cat tic* a very interesting in 
\e'tig-ition into the origin and influence of 
Buddhism. He Ktys tint the old traditional 
story iel.it ing. to Buddha's biitli nnd liis driving 
of the cir uiay be mere adaptations from tho life 
of Krishna. After nil considerations the ration d 
conclusion is that tho fundamental principles urc 
precisely ns taught by Iluddlia. 

Their simplicity lend* support to tin* new. They do 
not i'rm to be capable of any further reduction, and with 
the statement of them we seem to bo landed on the very 
bedrock. By the fundamental principle* are, of courae, 
meant, tho Eightfold Path, the Boren Jeuclt and the 
Ten Evils, which are common to both schoola of Bud- 
dhism and to all the setts. The distinguishing Chirac. 
ten*tic of Buddhism u the retention of these funda- 
mental principles in spite of all the developments. The 
various accretions to tho foundation are traceable his- 
torically, but tho foundation remaini throughout clearly 
vibiblo after a long lapse of time. This fact alto distin- 
guishes Buddhism from Christianity, The warfare 
between the many and varied creeds of Christend-ira 
rests not so mo eh upon the additions that have been 
mado as upon the basic facts, and tlicro la no common 
ground of agreement even as to the person and nature 
of the founder of the faith. 

Buddhism begun to spread more rapidly only 
after the third Council, held about 220 B. C. 
Wherever it went it incorporated with it much of 
the existing mythology nnd belief. 

Certaiely it will at once be admitted that tho Buddha's 
motives were higher than the ambition of forming a sect 
or the mere desire of supplanting the already acknow- 
ledged teachers. We have many instances In history 
where men have been led on hr such motives notil they 
have lost all control and comm-nd over themselves, and 
ha vo become intoxicated and insane wiib the temporary 
glory and tamo that encircled them. Tnero is no evi- 
dence that Gautama claimed t» teach a new religion, 
but rather that He had dived deep down and found the 
truth underlying the old 1 ho longer and mure thorough- 
ly Buddhism is studied the more there is fonud yet to 
Irani. 

One feature of Buddhism is tint it seems to 
have sufficed not only for one period but for all 
time since its promulgation. 


It seems to have been the ultimate of human thought 
and aspiration, for no leligion or philosophy iinte evolv- 
ed or propounded has surpassed it either in simplicity 
or grandeur, and the grandeur of Buddhism lies in its 
simplicity. If the r»no u* religions tbst have sprung up 
since the days of the Buddha are examined and tho 
essential doctrines noted- those doctrines which hare 
enabled them to live— it will be found that the basic 
principle* are to be found in Buddhism The modern 
Bahai movement contains nothing fundamentally that is 
unknown to Buddhism Its nsin feature is universal 
brotherhood, but this is ono of the principal tenets of 
Buddhism. It is taught by many religions, but the main 
difference is that in Buddhism the principle is put into 
pract re, and in the other religions it is merely admired. 
Tlio New Thought, Higher Thought, Menial Power and 
other movements rife in these days are but modifications 
of but not improvements on certain teachings contained 
in tho Buddhistic scriptures. What is the Unity Move- 
ment, the desire to so rise and progrets until tho indi- 
vidua I can declare lnmielf to be “at ono with the InQ- 
iiil® " but the Buddhist aspiration to hJibbann ? 

We sometimes hear the expression “ the development 
of Buddhism,” but such feature is non-existent There 
is the development of the individual in Buddhism Tho 
principles of Buddhism are no more and no less than 
when the Buddha propagated t) rm, but, although the; 
hare remained stationary, they have prored tha factors 
of progression in every individual who has sdopted them 
as a guide in life, “precepts older and not less noblo 
than tho precept* of Christianity," as Max Muller de- 
clared them to be. 


A Modern Mystic- 

In the Quarterly Review Mr. S. 0. Dunn pays 
unstinted prai«e to Rabindranath Tagore, whose 
volumes of verso “Gifanjuli," or “ Song-offering,” 
is making friends, for the Bengali poet in all lands. 
Mr. Dunn says 

It is indeed a memorable achievement for one 
whose native language is Bengali to attain, as tho 
author has attained, nn English stylo which com- 
bines «t onco the feminine grace of poetry with 
tbe virile power of prose. For some generations 
an education in English literature has been 

given to the natives of India 

But those who are discouraged by the poor 
results, ns they appear to them, of our English 
education in India may take some comfort from 
this book ; and those who have trusted that, from 
the contact of the East and West In matters 
intellectual, some new thing of worth nnd beauty 
would arise, may see here some justification of 
their hope. . . , 
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The Spirit of'Modern Germany. 

Prof. Karl Lamprecht Elites, in the current 
issue of the Hindustan lievieio a very inteiestbg 
paper on the Spirit of .Modem Germany. 'J'h <3 
constitutional machinery of Germany he says j* 
monarchical and conservative- but the mhi! of the 
nation is essentially democratic anil progitssHe. 

German humanism is lu&eil on congenial ideal- 
n>m. While the .French idealistic conception i* 
rather of an asthetic and artistic nature the Ger- 
man is essentially philosophic and intellectual. 

This intellectual turn was given by about 1800 
when Goethe and Schillor, Kant, Schelling, Hegel 
Morzart ami Reef A oven vied with one another in 
their flood of edification. Says the writer : — 

The world it not yet far enough advanced in citi/i- 
s&tion to cease to look upon military power as the t& a t 
of national strength. Did tho Japanese wo full recog- 
nition and equal authority In the circle of nations hy 
their advanced and peculiar civilisation ? No, but the 
display of military strength in tho Kuaso-Japsnese w*r 
gave it to them at a single stroke, just as though it we re 
still tho ago of ordeal by battle. Bo also the j ear 187o, 
if not tho war of fPCC, first procured for the Germans 
that outward respect of tho masses— and nations a* e 
also masses— which is, after all, necessary for the deve- 
lopment of a great civilisation, hlore than that, lor « 
period of several decades after 1870 the leadership 
among European nations, and partly even beyoud these, 
was secured without effort, as it were, by the nation 
under the guidance of a highly-gifted statesman. At tho 
same time, beneath tho tegia of this position, tho dev*, 
lopment of a life of industrial enterprise occurred, the 
very existence of which is impossible without industrial 
expansion. 

This was the position in tho closing decade of 


Religious Education in India- 


Professor Hoinersham Cox, M.A. writes in the 
current issue of the Jfo'lem Ilevicw a a igorous plea 
for secular education. lie denounces the need 
for religious educ itiou in School* mid Colleges 
It is possible to admit tho value of a religion tor men 
in a certain stage of intellectual development, without 
holding it to bo absoluto truth for all time. In fact, tho 
conception of a sacred hook completely troo from error 
belongs to the preseieutiDc stage of thought. A* M. 
Loisv says : 

“ This idea, a legacy ot the primitive— one may say the 
mythologic— ago of humanity condemns orthodox exposi- 
tors to an impossible task. What has not been imagined 
to reconcile the story of the creation of the world in six 
days, with tho data of goolngy and tho conclusions of 
modern science ; to deatontCntte the historicity ot the uni- 
versal deluge ; to explain tha plagues of Egypt ; to solve ' 
tho contradictions that are met with in the liibhral 
narratives ? In this wsy, the Hible itself has been Injured 
and tho objections and mockery of unbelievers have been 
excited f 1 ’ 

The absurdity becomes greater when old fegendsand 
modern scieneo ate taught in the same institution, If 
1 am not mistaken, it is intended to teach biology and 
geology as well as theology in tho Msliomedan Univer- 
sity. In one class-room geology will be taught, io ■ 
another the creation of the world in six day*; in ono the 
descent of man according to Darwin, In another, that 
Adam and Ilawwa were the ancestors of tho whole human 
race. It would bo better to be purely theological as at 
El Alxhar or purely scientific as at a modern European 
University. 

If people suppose tfjnt they ten make f/ieir 
aons think just ns they themselves do, theynro 
entirely mistaken. Religious Education, wiys Pi of. 
Cox, linn not prevented the demy of Christianity in 
Europe. Though religion is taught nt bdiool in 


tho previous century when the tour other powers 
were slowly coming up to take tlio lead. 

At the present day people have grown familiar with 
the altered position of affairs. Economic and political 
ambitions have become normal, and these march mor* 
and more parallel with ambitions in the sphere of civill. 
nation, which in many respects are safer while they 
justify higher hopes Amid this new combination a very 
modern German " univcrsalism it springing up just 
now which looks at tbo world in general from the point 
of view of dirisioaot labour, and only claim# for itself 
what naturally falls to its share. 

It is a development with the quiet and powerful course 
of which foreign nation* should certainly be conlcnt Ji 
Is at the same time also a favourable development for 
the German nation, for as it develops there will ripen 
the precious fruit of a clear, self-confident and honour- 
able consciousness or Us own strength, a* well as of its 
proper position in the circle of the awler nations of 
the earth.” 


curly life the modern epirit W sure to infl uenew the 
student. The decay of the old religious doctrine 
is merely n j>nii of fhe scientific movement of 
modern time*. Science and uncritical credulity, 


Kiye tho writer, ni e incompatible : — 

It is sometimes said that (he Indian Is “ essentially 
religions." «nd it is perhsps true, that in general, he ha* 
at the present time, a greater fondness for ynya and » 
creator respect for old books. The qualification* are 
necessary. If re were to compare the fnd/xu with the 
European of the middle sge* we should probably not 
find him more religious. Even now, it i* doubtful 
whether he is more religious than a Cornish miner nr a 
Tyrolese peasant. The religious nature Is not » perma- 
nent racial characteristic. K varies in Ibe same race at 
different times of history and amid different ext erral or- 
cumstanefcs. For that matter not one of the alleged 
mental and moral qualities of the various race* of 




has been fcientifioailly demonstrated. They »ru the nero 
loose generalisations of literary men. 

frof. Cox is disposed to belie vo tb.it tlieio is 
already too much of religion in Indii nuT tint the 
things we are really deficient in me self-reliinco 
and patriotism. These are the qualities th it e lu- 
cation should try to develop. The Trof. con- 


naturalists generally, is for the most part, ignored, and 
through sheer ignorance, by politieiam and philanthro- 
pies, and socialists, irbo teem to concern the nisei res 
only with “the trappinga and auita” of human woe; 
that is with the patent symptoms of a disease, and not 
with its obscure, and, to to say, secret, primordial 
cause. 

Among the existing causes is th© presence of 
an ever-increasing number of Europeans of no 


eludes : — 

If only Indians generally could agree that tbe service 
of man la more important than foolish legends and empty 
metaphysical speculations, there would bo no question 
of Hindu and Mahommedan universities. To lerre as 
far as in our power lies, first, our cily, then our country, 
then the wholo human race; to refuse to recognize any 
distinctions of rsce and casto ; to think oureelvev 
neither higher than the lowest, nor lower than tho 
highest; these aro tho lessons we should endeavour to 
teach. The active terries of our fellow-men is better 
than any pujit. An Indian university should train its 
students to bo lome real men, not men with the minds of 
pious old women, and above all to become honourable 
men who lovo their country, not TsrtufTes who parade 
their “spirituality” and their "essentially religious 
nature.’’ 

If however it be said that at the preaent time an Indian 
unirersity is impossible without religion as a bait to 
attract subscribers, then at least let the religion be kept 
for those students wholikoitand rot forced on other*. 


education and strong prejudices who seek a living 
in India outside th© Government services. 

And again of educated English people both within 
tho Government Services and without them, who, how- 
ever, knowing nothing of the profound spiritual culture 
of the Hindus, and the Muslims, are over-zealous to 
impose our European system of Education on them, 
which, although excellent for instruction, is deficient as 
a means of mental discipline, and altogether defective 
in its appliances for the promotion of culture : and seek 
moreover to impose it on their Indian proteges and 
friends, not as a supersdded accomplishment, but in 
substitution of their own traditional— (in the esse of tho 
Hindus. immemorial) — and idiosyncratic literatures, arts, 
and religions • in other words, to tbe destruction of the 
souls of the Hindus and Muslims of India, 

Of the “ predisposing causes of this unrest tli© 
most efl'ectivo is the higher education ” organised 
directly by the Government of India, nn ediun- 


The Unrest in India. 

The New Year Number of the Sanj Vartanian is 
a copiously illustrated volume and contains v ei y 
many articles of great interest from well known 
writers both English and Indian. Sir George 
Binlwood writes nn interesting paper entitled 
the "Unrest in India” which gives a brief sketch 
of the situation in India viewed with the cntical 
acumen of a detached hut intelligent Englishman. 
The ultimate cause, snjs lie, within the limits of a 
long settled, well governed and wo tl tliy country, 
of alt honest and earnest political discontent, is 
to bo found in the fact that the human kind re- 
produces itself beyond the means of its mainten- 

Now, although the “ exciting cauics ” of “ the Unrest 
In India" are many, and lie on the surface; and its 
“predi »po»>ng causes " are rot far to Sod ; the originat- 
ing cause of it, Uie causa causa a a of medical writert, is 
nothing other than the physiological fact that the popu- 
lation of an old, and peaceful and prosperous country, 
invariably tends to outrun tbe supplies for its sustenance; 
* fact which although well-known to medical men and 


tion which unfits a vest number of them for duly 
remunerative employment in India : — 

While our colonista make it hopeless for them to seek 
employment in tho neighbouring and still inadequately 
populated Commonwealth of Australia and Union of 
South Africa. Again the terrible effect of our godless 
system of public Education in India on the Hindus, in 
destroying their Faith in their own religion, without 
substituting any other in its place, has served seriously 
to alienate from us tho loyalty of the Brahmans; to 
secure which th cold he the first, and fhoabid/og solici- 
tude of every Englishman in India. 

Sir George Bird wood confesses that tho unrest 
is bound to increase and lead to horrid results if 
th© malevolent closing of South Africa and Australia 
to the free immigration of Hindus and Muslims 
from India continues for another 50 or CO years. 

But tho welfare of India in tho immediate future 
indeed depends, primarily on tho Government of India, 
and accondanly on tho head of every family in Indio, 
seeking, and strenuously, to keepaferel balance between 
the population of the conntry, and tho food for their 
livelihood; and os the Government of every civilieed 
country in the Old World has, mu fat I a mutandis, the 
same problem before it, we need not despair of its solu- 
tion in India, tho roost scientifically governed country 
in the world, not excepting Germany. 
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The Police of India. 


“ Viator ” deals with « £mlun Polico Reform ” 
in tlio current issue of the Asiatic Quarterly 
lbsview. Ho says : — 


In India there in no mutual confidence between tbo 
police and the public The public -rightly or wrongly 
never cease to complain against police tyranny, and 
the relations between the parties are like those of two 
hostile camps. 

The polico force is regarded ns corrupt, in- 
efficient, find tyrannical ; and the writer endea- 


vours to show hoiv far this opinion is correct or 
otherwise. 


It must always be remembered that the con- 
ditions for getting evidence are very difficult in 
India. Tho inhabitants of a v ill ige nil] often 
absolutely refuse to give information or evidence, 
and will send anyone connected with the ciime 
away so as to prevent his giving evidence. If 
a crime is committed attempts are nmde by indi- 
viduals to bribe tbo polico to fix the critno on 
their personal enemies, and on refusal on the 
part of the police send false accusations to the 
magistrate against the police officer. In Bengal 
of Into years it lias been found practically impos- 
sible to get a rich offender convicted. Either the 
police inquiry elicits nothing, or, if sufficient 
evidence is forthcoming, the witnesses are threa- 
tened into silence. 


A Moslem Mission to England. 

The sudden departme to England of Jfr. Syed 
Warn- llasan, Honorary Secretary, AlMttcKt 
Moslem League and Mr. Mohnrocd Afi, the editor 
of the Comrade lias surprised several people. Both 
are well-known to the country and need no fresh 
introduction. The object of their mission is best 
explained in their own words to an Associated 
Press interviewer : — 

*' Events of great moment and of a far-reaching cha- 
racter, vitally affecting (lie Jfuanalinans, bare been tak- 
ing place in rapid succession during the last two or 
three years both in India and abroad, and it appears to 
our friends, at it appears to ourselves also, that a rij lit 
understanding of the Moslem point of view is absolutely 
neeensarv in the interests of Government no less than 
in the interests of Mussulmans themselves Our friends 
hare, Hierefnre, advised us, end no agree *r?fh them, 
that at the pi rsent juncture, it is necessary for us to go 
to England tor the purpose of explaining thfl Indian 
Moslems’ point of view and the m I lent feature of the 
true Molrm situation in India and abrosd In Ilia Majes- 
ty's Ministers, Members of Parlisment and other f°du- 
ential men in Great Britain as well as the Hiitish nM’on 
at large throucb important organ* of the press and by 
o*her suitable means and to convince them of the essen- 
tial loyalty of the Moslem community to Ilia Msjpaty’a 
person and throne and of the justice of Moslem claims. ” 
The writer of the article under the above head in 
the recent issue of the Comrade siy« that never 1ms 
the prestige of Ishm I wn *0 low ns daring tho 
last two or threw jnus. The during ItaVum 
brigandage upon Tripoli, the bloody I'icnch enm- 
piigns in Morocco, and tic A-iwign war of exter- 
mination in the Balkan petiltiMiU oro oil event-* 


With these difficulties of getting evidence is 
combined the fact that tiro method of judging 
tho efficiency of tho police depends on. the ratio 
of convictions both ns to cases and peraons, nnd 
it is not to bo wondered at that nn ambitious 
policeman at times employs illegitimate methods 
to obtain evidence. However, things Iiavn 


greatly improved. Says tho writer J— 

Thousands of ca«e» are dealt with monthly in each 
province in India, and the cn*ea where police mfreon- 
duot i* proved or atwpi 1 ted bear »n infinitesimal ratio 
to the total number of cases dealt with. 


During the laat thirty years there ha* bren a vast 
improvement in the tune of the police force. Actual 
physical torture or violence is seldom reverted to, though 
fifty or iixty years ago it was, frequently practiced in 
order to extort confe*ai'«J*- 


of utmost Importance nffisrting the Morion 


community. Again tho Cmmjsw Mc-pipv* tra- 
gedy has sent n thrill of horror nnd indignation 
into Moslem hen its, There is also tho question 
of the liberty of the Press recently brought to tin* 
f,«nt in the rase of Mr. Moh-uned AH liiin«elf - 


irp with tbs progress and wrfl-Wng of the country b» 
which they lire Th* prevent carries in it» womb the 
hope* a rd Tear* common In e'er* community 1“ I™*** 
•nd *ve sbvlt be failing in our duty not ee!» •» Indian* 
hot s« Muwaln.anv al.o if wedo»ot Hri»e during oar 
sojourn an England to convert ottr frees mtohop^i nnd 
tJ mtirrUlize the bops* which we ah a re with all oof 
fello^antrrmen. The ^«o^)a Mr. Gokhale aI*oi»iu 
EogUnd at the present moment and we hope to Secure 
bis sympathy and oo-opcrat»oo.^^ 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE- 


The Moslem League and the British 
Government- 

The following correspondence his been forward- 
ed to tho press for publication 

41, Slocxno Street, S. W. 

28th July, 1913. 

To tho Under-Secretary of State, Foreign Office. 

"Sir, I bog respectfully and earnestly to draw 
the attention of the Right lion, the Secretary of 
State to the painful effect which the fresh out- 
burst in England of hostile denunciations and 
demands for coercive measures ngninst Turkey is 
likely to produce on Mussulman opinion and feel- 
ing in India, anil other British possessions. Sir 
Edward Grey is aware of the fundamental princi* 
pie on which the work of the Moslem Leagues 
both here and in India is based viz., that the best 
interests of tbe Mussulmans of India are bound 
up with the maintenance of Briti-h supremacy in 
Asia. And in that conviction the London League 
has consistently and loyally striven to bring about 
a solidarity between Englishmen and Indian 
Mussulmans as fellow-subjects and fellow-citizens 
of tho Empire. 

The Committee has viewed with relief tho 
gradual subsidence of the indignation that had 
been aroused in India during tbe last war by 
indiscreet pronouncements and excessive partisan- 
ship in this country. They bad trusted that at 
this stage when Turkey, taking advantage of tho 
situation created by Bulgaria, is endeavouring to 
place herself in a fairly defensible position, a 
dignified reserv e would be observed by tbe public 
men and press of England, who would leave to 
the Government the task of chocsing the widest 
course in the best interests of tho Empire. They 
are grieved, however, to see a renewal of the ill- 
advised and provocative language and urgings for 


hostile action against Turkey that did so much 
harm last year. 

The Committee do not presume to offer any 
opinion or advice on tho policy of Ilis Majesty's 
Government. But they feel it only right and 
proper to place before tlio Secretary of State tho 
Mussulman point of view. Dealing with tho subject 
of Mussulman sympathy with Turkey, Ilis High- 
ness tho Aga Khan, the President of the Central 
League, in a recent speech pointed out the great 
part religion plays among tho vast masses of tho 
East. It would hardly be possible, the Com- 
mittee conceive, for any Government to eliminate 
from consideration tbe feelings and opinions of 
largo masses of Hls Majesty's subjects entitled 
equally with any other class to be heard on public 
questions. 

The Mussulmans of India think that tho present 
efforts of Turkey to obtain a rectification of a 
strategically indefensible frontier with the posses- 
sion of a city hallowed to her by all the traditions 
of religion and history and vital to her existence 
ns an independent State, do not affect British 
interests or British dominancy in any part of tho 
world ; they see all the Balkan States warring 
with each other, regardless of treaties and engage- 
ments ; they seo the Balkan soldiery committing 
havoc and slaughter on all sides; they seo 
Itoumanla with absolutely no griovanco ngninst 
Bulgaria invading and appropriating her territories 
without any protest from the Powers ; they seo 
tho Treaty of London thrown aside by the Balkan 
States themselves ; and they ask why should a 
Moslem State alone bo held down to Treaty, still 
unmtified, to which its consent was obtained by 
pressure when all tho conditions which led to its 
giving that consent have disappeared ; Turkey, 
they believe, only seels to render her position 
defensible in order to hold Constantinople for the 
peace of Europe ; and they wonder why their 
own Government, in whose sense of justice they 
have always placed tho greatest reliance, should 
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becomo a part to the coercion of a Moslem nation 
to. abandon the opportunity of obtaining in the 
Balkan chaos, conditions of tolerable existence' 
and some guarantee against future invasions 
and sudden attacks to oust them from the little' 
strip of territory left to Turkey in Europe. 
Whether the Mussalrrtans of India nre right or 
wrong in the view I have ventured ’to lay before 
the Secretary of State, the Committee feel they 
liavo discharged tho duty that lay on them at this 
crisis ; and they imagine the British public vail 
not bo surprised if any hostile action against a 
country in whose existence and welfare the Mus- 
salmans of India take the keenest interest, gives 
rise to bitter resentment. 

I have the honour to bo Sir, 

Your most obedient sen-ant, 

(Sd.) C. A. LATIF, 

r Vice-President. 

Tho London All-India Moslem League. 
{Copy of a letter from the Foreign Office.) 

Cth August 1913. 

Sir, — I am directed by Secretary Sir E. Grey 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
28th ultimo calling attention to the unfortunate 
effect .which recent utterances in tin’s country, 
hostile to Turkey, may produce in Mnss.alm.an 
■ circles in India. 

X am to state in reply that your letter will 
receive careful attention, and that the considera- 
tions put forward in it are already present to the 
mind of His Majesty’s Government. 

Iam, Sir, 

Your most obediei t humble servant, 

(Sd.) LOUIS MALLET, 

The Vice-President, 

All-India Moslem League, 

41, Sloane Street, S.W. 


{Copy of a letter from the India Office.) 

7th August 1913. 

. Sir',— I am directed by the Secretary of State 
for India to acknowledge tho receipt 0 / your 
letter of {lie 28th July on -the subject of the war 
in the Balkan Peninsula. 

The Marquess of Ci-ewo finds no fault with the 
representation which your Committee have made, 
but he cannot undertake to discuss with them the 
view they take of the recent action of the Otto- 
man Government or the’ ultimate consequences 
of that action. His Majesty's Government, while 
fully sympathising with tho religious sensibility 
nnd apprehensions of tho Mussulmans of India, 
cannot regulate its policy in Europo by such con- 
siderations alone, and Lord Crewe believes ho is 
right in not attributing to your Committee a 
claim that it should so act. 

But nis Majesty's Government recognises and • 
has always recognised that the sympathies of 
Indian Moslems aro naturally drawn towards their 
co-religionists elsea here in matters touching thoir 
common faith. Tho Government will nhvnyg 
make it one among tho objects of its policy to 
protect such legitimate religious feelings fiom 
wanton attack. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Sd.) T. W. HOLDEltNESS, 

C. A. Latif, E»q. 


BADRUDDIN TYABJI. A .ketch ©f hi. life and 
Career, Price A». 4. 

SIR STED All MED KHAN- A .ketch of hi. M* 
and Career. Price A*. 4. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL OONGRESS- An 
account of it* origin and growth. Puli text of *11 tt# 
Presidential Addre**e*. 1 Jo-print of all the Congre.1 
Resolution*. Extract* from .11 the Welcome Addretw*. 
Notable Otter.nce. on the motemrnt. Portr.it. of alt 
the Congrei. President*. Cloth Bound. Oref 1,100 
page*. Crown 8 to. It*. 3. To Subscriber* of the 

“ Rene it," It* 2-8. - 

O A. Nates. n & Co , Saukonune Chett/ Street, JI.dr.1, 
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OTTERAHCHS OF THE DAY. 


The Aga Khan on Moslem Ideals. 

[The following is a verbatim report of Iho speech 
delivered by II. 11. tho Aga Khan at the fifth 
annual generul meeting of tho London AH India 
Moslem League on July 14 : — ] 

The report prerented to-day justly points out 
that the young Moslems who como here from 
India in a steadily-increasing stream will help to 
form tho life of India of the near future. From 
the point of view of influencing and guiding these 
young men, the work of such an organisation as 
this is of very great importance. I doubt whether 
public opinion here bos any conception of the pro- 
found significance of the presence in London and 
in provincial educational centres of so many young 
men from India. It may be asked what are 300 
or 400 young Moslems in comparison with 70 
millions of Indian Mussulmans, or 1,600 or 1,700 
Indians of various communities in comparison 
with th» 315 millions of Hindustan. The answer 
is that they are like 8) many stones thrown into 
the middle of the placid pool or river each making 
concentric rings until the brink on either side is 
retched. Twenty years ago not only the mass of 
. the people but men of standing of what is termed 
“ the old schools ” looked askance ut new-fangled 
ideas brought by the “ European returned ” young 
men. But now they listen with ulmost greedy 
eagerness to any message brought from the West, 
and ready to accept in an uncritical spirit the 
.views of their young countrymen who havo 
sojourned here. The day when 'the educated 
classes could be spoken of ns a 11 microscopic mino- 
rity” has passed away, education is already 
diffused among the middle chores, and with the 
active encouragement and effort of Lord Uai- 
dioge’s Government’ is filtering down to the 
people at large. The young men sojourning 


here aro the leaders and father?, of tho future ; 
though they are to bo numbered only by 
^ lruudredo they represent the hundreds of thousands 
of men of varying degrees of English education 
in India seeking to 'come inoro and more into 
touch with European thought and ideals ; mid, 
.beyond these 111111111-0118 of thousands, the millions 
who are learning to read newspapers and to inter- 
est themselves in tho world outside their villages. 
Tho ideas and messages our youths take back with 
them from Europe nro e.igci ly listened to, and it 
is of tliB greatest importance to India and 
tho Empire that they should hero imbibe 
right ideas and learn tho right way of interpret- 
ing them. This consideration cannot be lost sight 
of in estimating the a oik of tho London League, 
as the report points out and it is upon this ground 
that I use the opportunity your committee has 
kindly provided 1110 to pass over mere current 
details and address myself to problems which go 
to tiie very roots of our national life. 

TRIBULATIONS OF TURKEY, 

When I say tliat tho work of guiding aright 
tho future leaders of Indian Moslem thought is 
one of Imporia] impoitnoce, I do not confine that 
word to India .alone. The recent Turkish war has 
demonstrated to the w orld tho inherent solidarity 
of those who profess and call themselves Muslims. 
Wherever they may be, Mahomcdans have a 
fellow-feeling and an interest in each other’s 
welfare is inadequately realised in Europe where 
the strong religious sanctions of Islamic unity are 
not properly understood. In India in tho last 
year or two the tribulations of Tuikey and of § 
Tema have absorbed the thought of -the Moslem 
people to the practical exclusion of their own 
immediate nflur. and those of India generally. 
The currents of feeling Were very strong, and for 
a time our people were in danger of losing sight 
of certain fundamental considerations which they 
ordinuily bold with tenacity. 
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Whatever may have been the case in the past 
when affairs in Macedonia created irritation 
between England and Turkey, it is clear to 
thoughtful Indian Muslims that British and 
Turkish interests are closely identified. They feel 
that it is a matter of great moment to this coun- 
try that Turkey should continue to hold sway as 
an independent power in Asia, and also that 
Persia should retain whatever remains of her 
integrity. Obviously the break-up of Ottoman 
dominion in Asia would expose the Western route 
to India to attack by other European powers. 
Mutual good-will and good understanding between 
Enghvnd and Turkey -wifi afford the best possible 
safeguard against any partition of her Asiatic 
dominions. I have reason to believe that in view 
of all that has happonod in recent years, Turkey 
is not merely willing but anxious to come raoro 
fully within the orbit of British influence. What- 
ever weight the Indian Moslems may possess in 
the Islamic world should be used for bringing 
Turkey and other Mahomedan countries into an 
attitudo of genuine trust in Great Britain. They 
will thus be doing good service not only to the 
British Empire but also to their co-religionists in 
other countries J they will help to fulfil the des- 
tiny which has ordained that the welfare of Eng- 
land and of the Islamic world should bo closlcy 
'inter-related, and that if one is weakened the 
other is weakened also. 

JUE BULWARK OF ISLAM. 

Though appearances may sometimes be unpro- 
pitious, the British Empire, as was lately observ- 
ed by tho Times, is and must be tho buhvark of 
Islam. There are over 100,000,000 Muslims in 
the British Empire, a total compared ivitli which 
that of any ether Power of Western Europe is 
small. .Whatever is left of independent Mucsal. 
man States, in these circumstance. ' they must 
either mere or less gravitate under British influ- 
enco or lose their position. Secdlou. to s»y tins 


aggregation of Moslems under the British Empire 
gives her a great moral asset in the beneficent 
and mighty part she plays in the world's affairs. 
At the same time it imposes great responsibi- 
lities upon the Indian Muslims, since they 
have a high destiny to fulfil in their capacity 
as by far the largest and most important section 
of tho Mahomedan subjects of the Crown. Tho 
more steadfast and strong their loyalty is to the 
British Empire, the more influential they will 
naturally be in promoting that harmony of inter- 
ests of which I have spoken and also in tho 
moulding of British policy. 

But these international considerations, though 
vital, should not lead to any neglect of tho duties 
close at hand. In my judgment tho Indian 
Moslems should in domestic n flairs largely concen- 
trate their efforts upon two great aims. The first 
of tbeso should bo to alter tho position of affairs 
under which they nro justly described in tbo 
recent Government pronouncement of Moslem 
education as “ educationally backward.” They 
cannot hope to play their |#ut adequately and 
satisfactorily in the great developments of Indian 
life now in progress unless their educational 
equipment is equal to that of other communities. 
Tho second great aim should bo to help in uplift- 
ing and reclaiming the depressed classes, Tho 
splendid example which has been set in this res- 
pect by Christian missions, and in more recent 
years by Hindu agencies, have not been re»ponded - 
to by our people. The Mussulmans nro doing 
absolutely nothing to contribute to this essential 
element in the building up of Indian nationhood. 

It is high time tliat they set themselves to work 
both to elevate the depressed classes and to bring 
enlightenment and the advantages of cultured civili- 
zation to the wild tribes of the jungle and the hills. 

MOSLEM LEAGUE FLATI'ORM. 

Having spoken of Indian nationhood, I may 
here refer to the adoption by the Committee of 
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tho Central League List winter of the ideal of 
self-government under the British Crown. That 
ideal, whether on Colonial lines as lias been 
suggested by so many of our compatriots, or in 
some form “ suitable to India,” tho conditions of 
which we do not at present conceive and therefore 
do not attempt to define, must commend itself to 
thoughtful opinion, if it means, ns I tako it to 
mean, an ideal involving many decades of effort 
towards self-improvement, toward-, sociil reform, 
towards educational diffusion, and towards com- 
plete amity between various communities. Gi\cn 
personal and national self-sacrifice for generations 
to come, some form of self-government worthy of 
tho British Empire and worthy of the people of 
India will be evolved, and Indians will have won 
a proud place for their nntion in the world under 
the British Throne. But if it means a mere hasty 
impulso to jump at the apple when only the blos- 
soming stago is over, then the day that witnessed 
the formulation of the ideal will be a very unfor- 
tunate one in our countries’ annals. Wo liavo a 
long way to travel before the distant goal can be 
reached, and tho voice of wisdom calls Us to pro- 
ceed step by step. The fact that the Central Com- 
mittee confined itself to favouring some s) stem 
“suitable to India” shows that at present it is 
difficult even to define the plin which may bo 
evolved as Indian life develops and expands. Such 
development, I need hardly say, must be social, 
material and moral ns well ns political if a goal 
worthy of the self-sacrifice involved and of India’s 
place in tho Empire is to bo reached. Wo have 
the extraordinary example of the progress of 
Japan within living memory to show us that we 
cannot truly advance upon one side of our national 
life unless other sides are simultaneously develop - 
o 1, And the motive force must bo religious, because 
-for nothing else will vast masses of the East toil 
. on for generations along the path of self denial. 

JIL’3SALMA>’’8 OPPORTUNITY. 

An element in the new national self-consrious- 
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ness must bo tho mutual good-will and under- 
standing of the different races of India. Unfor- 
tunately, as the Report observes, there are parts 
of the country where the relations of Hindus and 
Moslems are unsatisfactory. It is eminently 
desirable that in the provinces and districts where 
good-will and right-feeling exist, missionaries 
should go forth to tho less fortunato parts of the 
country in tho effort to bring about good under- 
standing. The Mussulmans have a great oppor- 
tunity if tlioy will only realise how fur thoy can 
go in evoking and strengthening Hindu good-will 
by voluntarily abandoning tho public slaughter of 
cows for sacrifice. The question, as you are aware, 
is 1 irgely an economic one, and much could be 
done to solve it by committees of Mussulmans and 
rich Hindus organising subscriptions for the pur- 
chase of other animals to be sacrificed in substitu- 
tion of kino. Good work could also be done by 
local committees for bringing Ifindusand Mussul- 
mans together in social intercourse. It is true 
that there are difficulties of caste in the way of 
taking food together, hut no such obstacle stands 
in the way of games and sports. Years ago in 
Bombay, Lord Harris revealed to us how much 
can be done on the cricket field to crc.ato good 
feeling between different races. Play is instinc- 
tive in young life in India as elsewhere ; I believe 
that with due organisation there can be spread 
among our youths everywhere the camaraderie of 
the playing-ground and that social knowledge and 
good-will is to he attained in India largely along 
the lines of the physical culture of our young 
people — a culture eminently desirable also for the 
direct benefits it will confer upon coming gene- 
rations. 


H. H. THE AGHA KHAN- A sketch of hb life 
ind Career. Price A*. 4. 
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INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA. 

Indian Coolies in British Guiana. 


Mr. W. H. Clark replying to Mr. Banerji’s 
question re Collision between the Police and 
Indian coolies at a sugar plantation iu British 
Guiana said : — 

“ (1) The answer to the first part of the ques- 
tion is in the affirmative. As regards the second 
part, the facts are, I regret to say, substantially 
as stited, the number of coolies killed being 
fifteen. I should add however that when the 
Police attempted to execute the warrants against 
the five men they were opposed by a large mob 
armed with cutlasses and other weapons. The 
order to firo was not given until the Blot Act had 
been read and one of the Police had been killed 
and two others injured by the mob, the situation 
of the rest of the Police being one of considera- 
ble danger. The Maxim gun was not used. A 
repoit of the Judicial enquiry made under the 
order of the Government of British Guiana is 
laid on the table. 


It will be seen from the report tint the imme- 
“diate cause of the outbreak was an endeavour on 
the part of the Police to execute warrants against 
the five coolies charged with intimidation. It 
also appears, however, that the contributory cause 
of the ill-feeling which culminated in the 
outbreak was, that it was proposed to transfer 
fivo men from one plantation to another 
nn d that tho transfer was to be effected 
according to what is .toted to .1* .tho 
practice with the “ sUt »”ce of tho rol.ee T 
Secretary oi State for the Oolomra haa called the 
attention of tho Government of Dr.t.ah Oman, to 
the objections to the employment of the l’chco .n 
effecting the transfer of labourers erreept ,n casco 
where rasistanc. is expected. Ho has also non, rd 
cut the desirability of issning mstructrons that 


leasonable notice of transfer should be given to 
immigrants, that the cause of transfer should be 
stated if tho immigrant concerned asks for it, and 
that the sanction of the Government should bo 
obtained before either of these requirements is 
dispensed with. The Government of India have 
expressed their satisfaction at the action taken by 
tho Secretary of State, and have asked to be 
informed what steps are being taken by the Gov- 
ernment of British Guiana to give effect to his 
suggestions. 

(3J It appeals to tho Government of India on 
the information at present before them that the 
uniest on tho estate which culminated in this 
regrettable incident was duo in a large measure to 
unintelligent handling of the coolies and should 
have been preventable. In theso circumstances, 
they nro endear oilring to secure that ndequato 
compensation should bo paid to the families of the 
persons killed in the riot. 

Natal Indian Congress Protest- 

At a meeting held under the auspices of the 
Fatal Indian Congress on the 9th instant, ft reso- 
lution was passed protesting against the harsh 
working of the Immigrants Regulation Act of 
1913 nnd asserting that it was contrary to 
Government's promises, ns over DO per cent of 
tho Indians, who were already domiciled had 
been declared prohibited Immigrants under tho 
Act, while those with domicile certificates who 
could hare entered without difficulty under tho 
old Act were now put to unnecessary del iy and 
trouble by tho exjwnse of finding ,£86 deposit for 
prohibited immigrants to come ashore. 

Tho resolution declared that the measure acted 
oppressively on several who v ere rightfully domi- 
ciled in South Africa but were compelled to return 
to India because they did not po*-o«» this sum, 
Tho resolution npjxuled to the Im|vriil and 
Indian Gorermneuts to advice the Crown to veto 
the measure within a year of ltd promulgation. 
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The Case ot the Indians in South Africa- 


Tlio situation created by the pissing of the 
South African Immigration Act has provoked 
numerous meetings of protest nil over India. 
Notable among these were the public meetings ot 
Madras and Bombay convene! for the purjxwe of 
memorialising to the Government of India on tho 
iniquities of tho recent legislation. 

On tho 30th of August a largely attended pub- 
lic meeting of the citizens of Mad ms was held 
fn the Victoria Public Hall under tho auspices of 
the .Ifaha/i/n Sahht. .Vr. V. P. .UadhoRz llio, 
the ex-Dewan of Mysore who pretuded on tho 
occasion after briefly reviewing tho situation in 
India concluded his brilliant address with the 
following reference to the question : 

I would not take up tho time of the Meeting with my 
remark* on it, but leave it to be discussed by my friend 
Mr. O. A. Nsteaan, who ha* made a special study of the 
question and has already done much to help our brethem 
in South ^Africa. Regarding the Ih.rd question, it 
will he a calamity if the control of Pailiamcnt over 
Indian lilairi and the cloee supervision over the work 
of the bureaucracy here is in any way relaxed. Do 
what we may, the country will continue to bo governed 
for many yeera to come on the present bureaucratic 
lines, and if the spirit of British rule is to be maintained 
the current must be constantly kept up from the Power 
Home in England, whether tho agency i* British or 

The Hon.Mr.V, S. Srinivasa Sastry then moved 
tho following Resolution : — 

(a) That this meeting of the citizens of Madras ex- 
presses its emphatic proteat sgain«t the recent ei'sct- 
ment of the South Afriran Immigration ItegnUtiou Act, 
which has ignored the pledges given ljy the Uuion Gov- 
ernment to British Indian Ijoadert, « a re*u!{ of the 
provisional settlement, and places on record Its keen 
regret that far from strongly urging the rightful claims 
of the Indian community, the Imperial authorities should 
hare approved of it as a 'fair settlement of the problem,' 
thereby making the position of our fellow-countrymen 
• in South Africa ahaolutely intolerable, (fc) That thie 
meeting urges on the Govcrnn ent of lodia and the Im- 
perial authorities the immediate recesiity of urging on 
the Union Government the need of modifying the said 
law forthwith, more particularly in the following res- 
pects:— (1) The removal of that racial bar which still 
exists in the Orange River Colony, (2) The grant of 
full rights of appeal to the S ipreme Court in all matter* 
affecting the atatut and righta of Indians. (3) The res- 
toration of the unconditional right of South A frii su- 
born Indians to enter the Capo Province. (4) The re- 


moval of the unjustifiable restrictions imposed ou the 
marrisge rights of Indisns by the Bcarle judgment, (c) 
That this meeting regrets that the South African Go r- 
ernment should have broken the definite pledge given to 
repeal the £3 poll-tax in Natal, (d) That this mietirg 
urges on the Government of India the necessity of 
adopting immediate retaliatory measures, should the 
present negotiations fail to render justice to our ftllow* 
countrymen. 

In 60 doing, iio mi'J that they heard of negoti- 
ations being afoot and ho was glad to announce 
that ?<oth Messrs. GokhaJo and Poll Jr were 
s.anguino of its leading to liappy results. It was, 
therefore, not neceitsary to make any speeches of 
a bitter character on this question at tho present 
moment. 

5fr G. A. Xatesan, in seconding tho motion 
exhorted all interested in tho matter to read tho 
Report of the debate in the 7fou«o of Lord* on 
the question, in which Lords Ampthill, Sydenham 
and Curzon pointed out that even the latest Bill 
tluit was passed through the Union Parliament 
perpetuated the racial (inference. After a promise 
had been ntndo tint the racial bar would be 
abolished, a deliberate attempt was made by 
tho Union Parliament to reintroduce it into the 
Act. It has been Raid by more than one tosponriblo 
statesman that the imperial Government /ind it 
difficult to interfere with the administration of ft 
Self-governing Colony and though sympathising 
ns it does with tho Indians, it lind jet to stand 
helpless in the affair. 

‘•Thia," (aid Sir. Nsteaan, 41 ia * confeaaioo of imperial 
impotence. The part whith the Imperial GovrrriDent 
had been playing in the matter of the South African 
Indian wee one nhi<k did not reflect credit on British 
sUlcamsmbip, or upon the lore and affection which they 
had been lavishing on the ptoplo, even when they did 
not want it. lie found from a private letter received 
from Afr. Politic, that there was a chance of the dispute* 
being eatihfactorily settled. It waa also stated that it 
waa possible that the negotiations might fail. In tbit 
contingency they weie all bound in honour to stand up 
and fight on behalf of their people, who hid suffered 
great hardships and privations in South Africa.” 

A similar Resolution wns adopted in the Bombay 
Meeting held under tho auspices of the Bombay 
Presidency Association on tho Gth instant. Sir P. 
SI. Mehta fn his opening nddre«s said that it wns 
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a question that hurt the feelings and susceptibili- 
ties of all communities in India. 

Their h*»rt» hid been stirred to the very deplbj by 
the treatment accorded to the Indians in 8outb Africa 
for go m&ny years. Instead of arriving at a practical 
solution, they were as far awaj- from it as ever. He 
•maintained that it was no justification for any part of 
the British Empire to deny the rights of citizenship and 
accord unequal treatment to Indians in an Empire where 
all subjects were thought equal. In vindication of the 
action of the Union Government, it was stated that tho 
Imperial Government could not interfere with the action 
of self-governing Colonies. Sir Pberozeshah here re- 
minded them of the fact that when the Ordinance for 
the formation of the South African Government by IJis 
Majesty's Ministers were issued, it contained an explicit 
clause that the new Legislature would not interfere with 
the htatus of coloured races. That clause, the speaker 
gaid, had somehow evaporated. In conclusion, he vehe- 
mently denounced the present attitude ol following the 
policy of open door In Asia and closed doors in other 
parts. 

The Resolution was moved by Sir Balachandra 
Krishna, who traced the dispute from the 
Boer War and gave a succinct account of the 
tyrannies inflicted on the Indian immigrants of 
South Africa. 


Indian Emigration. 

The following Resolution has been issued in tho 
Horae Department of the Government of India 

It has come to the notice of the Government 
of India that some misapprehension exists with 
regard to tho intention of the orders governing 
tho grant of certificates of identity to Indian 
students and others contained in the Resolutions 
of tho Home Department Nos. 2831-2842, dated 
tho 8th December, 1890, Nos. 451-492, dated tho 
15th November, 1901, and Nos. G09 : G20, dated 
tho 8th June, 1910. The orders contained in 
those Resolutions were intended to apply to 
Indians of some status proceeding to Europe, the 
United States of America or Japan for the pur- 
poses of study, for pleasure or on business, and 
not to persons desirous of emigrating to those or 
other countries in search of manual employment, 
oven though sufficiently well-to-do to be able to 
pay their own faros. The Latter class of persons, 
instead of receiving the encouragement and assts*- 


ance which may be implied by the issue to them 
of certificates of identity, should bo warned of the 
attendant risk and strongly advised not to emigrate 
unless they have reliable information that remu- 
nerative work will bo found for them in tho 
country to which they are destined. Local Gov- 
ernment and Administrations are requested to 
give wide publicity to the tenor of these orders. 


Indians in Canada. 

At the List meeting of the Viceregal Council 
in reply to n question by tho Hon. Bnbu Surcn- 
dranath, Mr, Clark in'the course of his answers 
re grievances of the Indian residents in Canada 
said : — “ The Government of India have no very 
recent information ns to the number of Indians 
in Canada but it is understood to be about 2,500. 
They are unaware how many of these nro Sikhs. 
The effect of tho order is ns stated, but the Gov- 
ernment of India havo on more than ono occasion 
recently represented to the Secretary of State the 
importance they attach to a concession being 
made by the Canadian Government in favour of 
the wives and minor children of the Indians resi- 
dent in Canada and the withdrawal in their case 
of the restriction imposed by tho requirement of 
continuous journey on through ticket. Intima- 
tion 1ms since been received that tho Secretaiy of 
State for the Colonies is in communication with • 
the Dominion Government ns to the possibility 
of facilitating the entry of the wives and children 
of Indians who have acquired Canadian domicile. 
As I have already explained, the order in Council 
applies to all immigrants and not only to Indians.-* 
There is, however, direct communication between 
Japan nnd China and Canada. The entry of 
Japanese labourers is limited to a fixed number in 
anyone year. Chinese immigrants are required 
to pay a poll-tax of 500 dollars.’’* 
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The Ynvaraja of Mysore. 

Tfio Ynvnraj* of Mysore who fa now tonring in 
Great Britain arrived on the 20th of I rat month 
nt Glasgow where ho was magnificently entertain- 
ed. Ufa Highness and hit sirifa were entertained 
at a dinner by the Magistrates in City Cbatnlier» 
when the Chairman in proposing tho “ Yuvawja 
of Mysore" mid that the intercourse of Glasgow 
with India was of tho most intimate and f.ir- 
reaehing description, and mnch of the prosperity 
and development of Glasgow wan closely allied to 
the resources and product* of tho country of 
■which their distinguished guest was an illustrious 
representative, lie then paid a well merited tn 
bate to the beneficent and loyal house of Mysore 
tia nl-o to the recent progress of the state in irri- 
gation and such other works of public utility. 

The Ynvaraja in resjwnding, thanked hfa ho? ts 
for tho cordidityof their welcome and after n 
preliminary remark of acknowledging their 
kindness, said tboy met that evening on a common 
platform of fellow-oituenship of that Empire, lie 
acknowledged with gratitude tho compliment paid 
by Radio Paxton to tho administration carried 
on in Mysore. They were trying to progress in 
their own humble way, and what they did was ell 
duo to the personal example of tho Administration 
of tho British in their own country. Ho did not 
think there mwt any level -header! Indian who did 
not acknowledge that tho presence of English 
people in India was for tho benefitof that country. 
They had their own feelings and desires, ami pro- 
vided they got fair play they might counton them 
standing on their side just as mnch as any part of 
the llritfah Empire. Good understanding, sym- 
pathy, and true j«rtner*hij> were the keynotes of 
harmony and cohesion in any community, and 
meetings ofthit description had the most salu- 
tary effect in achieving such results. 


The Late Maharaja of Cooc h-Behar. 

Ufa Highness tho 1 ite Maharaja Raj Nhmvan 
Ittiup llvliadur of Coach- Behar was born in April 
1882. Ilowas the eldest son of the late Maha- 
raja nml of tho eldest d uightor of the groat reli- 
gious reformer KmIisIi Chandra Son. After 
spending two years at tho Mayo Coltego ho was 
rent in I89f to England for hfa subsequent edu- 
cation. Ho remained at Eton for three years. 
Ho then returned to India, and a year liter ho 
went back to Englind to complete his studios nt 
Oxford where lie entered Christ Church. When 
ho enmo to India Later ho joined the Cadet Corps 
and went thiough tho usual eourso of training. 
He was pre«ont nt tho Jmj>eri.iJ Durbar bold at 
Delhi in 1 902 to celeb into tho accession of tho 
lato King- Emperor. In tho same year ho obtain- 
ed an honorary commission in tho Westminster 
Dragoons Imperial Yeomanry, Ho mado a long 
tour in tho eourso of which ho visited China, 
Japan, Canada and tho United States, In order 
to train him for tho administrative duties of his 
position ns ruler ho was appointed by lifa lato 
father ns an additional member of tho State Coun- 
cil. His Highness bad thus exceptional advan- 
tages of education and training before Mtcceetling 
hfa father in 1911. His llighncsa was installed 
on tho yntli by tho Lieutenant-Governor of Ben- 
gal who, in a long and eloquent speech, referred 
to the great progress mado by Cooch-Behnr under 
tlio Late Mnharaj i nud exhorted His Highness to 
follow worthily in tlio foot-stops of his father. 
Hfa Highness attended tlio Delhi Durbar held 
in 1911. 

Ho was recently nn a tour to England and sud- 
denly breathed his last in September 1. His 
remnins wen* cremated at Golden Green. Being 
a Bralitno, Judge Sen conducted a shoit serxico in 
English. Ho leaves no isstia and is succeeded by 
his brother, Kumar Jitendrn, who recently msr- 
iM tlio only daughter of tho Gaekwnr of Oared I, 
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Gwalior Tiles. 

In 1910 the Gwalior Durbar requested a cera- 
mic engineer, Mr. Mazumdar, to examine the clay 
soils of the State and to conduct experiments in 
the outturn of tiles. Mr. Mazumdar has submit- 
ted bis report, from which it appears that the 
Stato boasts of several centres where good clay 
can bo procured, and that all the raw materials 
necessary to the industry are at hand, A capital 
of less than Rs. 50,000 would, it is stated, bo 
sufficient to start a pottery, the return upon the 
outlay being estimated at 17 per cent, per annum. 
Mr. Mazumdar points out that the demand for 
pottery in India ia steadily on tho increase, and 
that it rose from Rs. 29,32,000 in 1904-05 to 
Bh. 40,40,000 in 1910-11. Whether the industry 
is ever successfully launched in Gwalior or not, 
says a contemporary, the Durbar has done well to 
have the matter investigated. 

Irrigation Scheme in Tra van core. 

We congratulate tho Trarancore Stato on the 
opening of the Etattakara Channel under the 
Kodayar irrigation scheme aaliich was performed 
by the Do wan of Travancore during tho eaily part 
of this month nnd tho realization of which is due 
to the wisdom of His Highness the Maharajah. By 
tho Koda jar irrigation project no less than thirty 
thousand acres of dry land will bo converted into 
wet, which will increase the food products of the 
country by paddy worth forty lakhs of rupees every 
year which by itself was half of the present import 
of paddy and rice. The project by which the Gov- 
ernment of Tmvnncoro will save remissions alone 
over half a lakh of rupees per annum, will pay 
three nnd a half per cent, interest nnd is n work 
l0n which nil interested are to be heartily congra- 
tulated. As nn irrigation work itself it has be*-n 
well conceived and carried out and for which both 
Mr. R- H. Bn stow, the Chief, and Mr. If. A. 
Minehtn, the Executive Engineer, well deserve the 
encomium, mhich We been [wrae-i on them. 1. 1. 
nnd rotetr . 


The Maharaja Holkar. 

In a recent issue of the World there is an 
interesting article on II. H. the Maharaja Holkar 
of Indore, now on a visit to England. The writer 
gives a brief sketch of the previous History of tho 
state and the present jirogress it has achieved. 
He then expatiates on the ndvai'tngo of that 
unique aristocratic institution — tho Mayo College. 
Ho proceeds to discuss tho ovils of enforced 
widowhood and early marriage nnd points out 
tho way in which the efforts of native rulers in 
particular should bo directed. After a few such 
general observations lie gives a beautiful pen picture 
of tho present Maharaja. The present ruler of 
tho Stato is a young prince who stands on the 
threshold of his career. Holms only been invested 
with ruling jiowers for a little over eighteen 
months, nnd already be has given proof of Ids 
intention to make a reputation for himself ns a 
good ruler whoso chief cure is the welfare of his 
subjects. Although the Mnhnrnji takes n serious 
view of life nnd it s responsibilities, ha in a gooil 
sportsman. An excellent shot nnd a feat less 
rider, he is equally good after tiger in the Ner- 
budd.a jungle, or nt bunting on the p hurts, A* 
lawn-tennis player be is much above the average, 
and bis game does not Lack distinction, ire 
is very fond of music, painting, nnd the theatre, 
lie is nho a great leader nnd 1ms l»eguii the 
formation of n library of his own. 

•' The Maharaja is a handsome man of good 
height nnd is extremely graceful in bis movement. 

He carries himself with much dignity, and in 
fact lm a very agreeable perso noli ty. His man- 
ners are of a courtly type, nnd they might evrn 
be termed a little ol 1-fariiioned in this ag* of 
baste nnd bustle, fn hi* political view* hi* CM 
principle is devoted loyalty to the British Crown, 
and after that bis chief mre is to do his lx~t in 
every way for lit* own people. A* on* of the 
leading Princes of India be exerei«“* great influ- 
ence on public opinion far beyond the boundaries 
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of his kingdom, and his public conduct sets an 
example that will be followed by numbers of tho 
more advanced members of tho historic race to 
which he belongs. "From evei v point of view his 
character exacts respect, and w e have no doubt 
that history will place the natno of Tuioji Rno 
llolkar very high among Indian rulers if he is 
spared to put in practice all his present good 
intentions. 

Metre Gauge Line for Bikaner. 

The Pointer understands that a very satisfactory 
conference was held at A] mere on the 29th July 
to settlo terms under which the Bikaner Durhar 
might construct its proposed metre gauge line 
through territory owned by the Jaisalmero 
Durbar. With the assistance of Sir Elliot 
Colvin, Agent to the Governor-General in 
Rajputana, a complete agreement was reached on 
all points. The Maharajas of the two States con- 
cerned are to be congratulated on the business- 
like manner in which they have dealt with the 
somewhat difficult question, and Sir E. Colvin for 
his conduct of the friendly conference. 

Ladies' Art Exhibition. 

Her Highness tho Begum of Bhopal has decided 
to hold an All-India Ladies' Art Exhibition at 
Bhopal from the lBt to the 10th January next. 
The Exhibition will be open for gentlemen from 
the 1st to the 5th, and for purdah ladies from tho 
6th to the 10th. Numerous gold, silver and 
bronze medals will be awarded for every kind of 
lace-work, gold and silver embroidery, painting, 
needle-work and miscellaneous art-work. Full 
particulars regarding the rules and regulations 
can bo obtained from the Secretary, Princess of 
Wales’s Ladies Club, Bhopal. 


The Gaekwar and His Government. 

The Gaekwar of Baroda in addressing his Coun- 
cil recently, had some very pertinent remarks to 
make on the question of representation on legis- 
lative bodies : He could not, he said, favour one 
community or caste, however “ high ” it might 
be cousidei ed, at the expense of another, however 
“ low.” ire wanted all communities to he equally 
well represented, and in particular the agricul- 
tural classes and the depressed classes. The agri- 
cultural classes pre pond era ted in IJaroda and they 
were the pillars of the State. The depressed 
classes also ought to bo enabled to make their 
voices heard in the Councils of the State. Gradu- 
ates, vakils and other educated classes could easily 
make their views heard by the Government. By 
this he did not mean to put a low estimate on the 
value of representation by the literary classes. 
But he wanted to know also the needs and aspi- 
rations of the common man. He exhorted the 
Councillors to be always broad-minded and Bjm k 
pathetic to discard narrow, clannish views and to 
look on all classes of people with a fraternal eye. 
If, unfortunately, some classes of people occupied 
a lower position than themselves, let them not 
treat these lower classes with contempt. If he 
were asked who were his teachers in regard to tho 
reforms he wished to carry out in his State, ho 
would reply, the agriculturists. It was for their 
sake that during the last thirty years he had been 
accumulating experience, and in the light of that 
experience he was Labouring. 

Panchara* Schools in Mysore- 

We understand that the Government of Mysore, 
have sanctioned an annual grant of Rs. 4,000 in aid 
of the Pancharoa school recently started in My sore 
City. We have no doubt that this action on the 
part of His Highness’ Government will give a 
powerful impetus to the movement for the ame- 
lioration of the Panchamas in the Province. 
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Proposed Imperial Exhibition. 

It is anuounced that an Imperial Exhibition 
promoted by the Biitish J>omiuionb Exhibition 
Limited, which was incorporated on May 8th, 
will be held in London in 1915, with a view to 
showing Empire products and cieating a better 
market throughout the Empire. The site has not 
been decided on. The year 1915 was chosen on 
account of the Imperial Conference and because 
it is expected that the Empire Trade Commission’s 
report will be published then. Since the incep- 
tion of the scheme a great deal of support has 
been received from all parts of the Empiro. Re- 
presentatives of the Dominions and England have 
allowed their names to be associated, unofficially, 


with the project, it being understood that they 
could in no way commit their Governments. 
Lord Strathcona is President and Earl Grey, 
Vico President of the Exhibition. Mr. Charles 
’John Stewart, Public Trustee since 1007, is 
Treasurer, Mr. Herbert, formerly General Manager 
of the African Banking Corporation, Assistant 
Treasurer and Sir Arthur Birch, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee. Mr. Joseph Chamberlin., 
Colonel Seely and Mr. Churchill hare wntten 
sympathising with the project. It is hoped that 
before the end of the year, emissaries will start 
for certain parts of the Empire with a view to 
soliciting support for the exhibition 

In this connection tho remarks of the Tunes of 
India will be' read with interest. It «=> hoped 
that the suggestions will be 

“ Everyone in this country will be struck with 
*a significant omission ; the participation of Induj 
is not mentioned. * Tint is an omi^ron due rn all 
probability to the well-known reticence of the 
Government of India and to the -difference with 
, . , ; n tere«ts .re m.tehe.1 in Won. V e 

;„;.estUsst.1,eiiov»n»e, .toi l, ,^ .1,00... ..to 
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course they will have first to be satisfied that the 
exhibition is one in which they can particip.to 
with dignity and effect. But if they are assured 
in these respects, we venture to say that it will be 
in the best interests of this country that it should 
have a patt in tho exhibition com me ns mate with 
tho position of India in the Empire, If it is not 
too late will not one of our energetic momlw.s on 
the Imperial Logislvtive Council ask a question, or 
introduce a motion at tho September Session ? Hut 
it is essential that if India is to take part in this 
exhibition it should bo so on a woithy scale, and 
money bo freely spent foi tho 2 >urj»so. The Indian 
exhibit should bo controlled from the first to list by 
tho Government of India, and by tho men in actual 
touch with the modern conditions of tho country. 

Sugar from Sawdust. 

Sugar from sawdust is ono of the latest indus- 
tries to engage serious attention in England and 
it is reasonable to suppose that it will one day 
engage attention in India. The original idea was 
to extract alcohol from the sawdust but, thanks 
to tho excise laws, tho manufacture or alcohol is 
so absurdly restricted that the pioneers turned 
their attention from alcohol to sugar manufacture. 
In case any ono desires to see what can bo done 
with this industry in India, where however the 
excise laws are s-dd to be just as ab-urd as In 
England if not more so w e may state that Classen’s 
process which is tho one more popularly used, 
made use of tho fact tint sawdust digested with 
n weak solution of sulphurous acid under six or 
smen atmosphere pressure is converted into sugar 
with a yield of about twenty-five percent. «» 
that four-fifths of this can be fermented f«t® 
alcohol if desired. There is a lot of money in both 
alcohol and sugar even though this sawdust tap* 
cannot be cry«tal!i,e.l for ordinary table use an 
it may welt he that wm* of our niw mills through- 

out India and Burma may consider U worthwhile 

ascertain whether the new ideas of pugaram a to 

manufacture can l* of service to tbem.-^M. 
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Salt in Behar and Orissa- 

As compared with 1911-12, there was a de- 
crease of 9,520 (n.iunds In the quantity of salt 
imported into the Province of Bihar and Orissa in 
1912-13. The decrease was due partly to a 
heavy balanco left in stock at the beginning of 
the jcar and partly to the importation of some 
duty-paid silt <lirect from Calcutta. The small de- 
crease in the issues of foreign salt (1,388 maund* 
calK for no remarks. No quantity of salt was 
written ofl’ os wnstuge during tho jear. Tim 
total wastago remaining to he written off is 6,2(12 
maund«, \iz., 3,824 mounds remaining to bo 
written off from previous years and 2,438 mounds 
for tire year under re\ iew. 

The Progress of India. 

Mr. Montagu’s brilliant Budget speech has 
elicited a good deal of comment and criticism. 
Many an English journal lias commented on his 
statements. The following figures from the Daily 
Telegraph will not be out of place. 

A comparison betw een the first and last years 
of the decade under review sen es to indicate the 
“progress” which India has made in the ten years. 

Beginning of End of decade 
decade. 


Utility of Tube Wells- 

The experiments with tube wells in India aro 
still being carried out and experience alone can 
show where they can be used with full advantage ; 
but of their utility iu some tracts there can be no 
question. It should aUo be noted that from the 
economic point of view their cheapness i-, a most 
important factor. In Volume II of the Proceed* 
ings at the All-India Sanitary Conference at 
Madras a short paper by Mr. T. A. Miller Brown- 
lie, Municipal Engineer of Amritsar, gives some 
particulars of borings and woikings. Ilis con- 
cluding paragraph is worth particular attention, 
for he says : — “ The question of the relutiv e cost 
of tube wells is of no great importance when one 
considers that from an ordinary masonry well 
twelve feet in diameter ns built for modern water 
supplies the average yield is roughly 3,000 gallons 
per hour and the cost is over X200 ; whereas at 
a less cost a tube well can be sunk which will 
yield 45,000 gallons per hour or fifteen times the 
supply of an ordinary well and under the same 
bead.” After such a statement we can fully agree 
with him that a considerable amount of good can 
be done by the installation of tube well water 
supplies for towns and villages of India which are in 


Imports .. 74,132,103 X 131,614,190 

Exports . . 92,702,824 X 158,908,091 

Letters and post- 
card delivered . 495,622,931 850,889,527 

Savings bank de- 
posits . . X 2,975,855 X 5,857,975 

Miles of telegraph. 190,887 • 299,343 

Telegrams .. 6,475,545 14,571,819 

Miles of railway . . 25,373 32,839 

Passengers carried. 196,648,000 431,212,000 

Gn*s earning . . X 22,618,000 X 40,833,000 
Mileage of canals 

productive .. 31,376 40,455 

Scholars on rolls . . 4,529,491 6,791,855 

Expenditure on 

education .. X 2,681 ,670 X 5,256,223 

From these figure* 1 , taken from the different 
chapters in the Blue Book, the all-round progress 
which has been mads is visible at a glance. 


urgent need of pure water. It is to be hoped that ex- 
periments will be steadily continued and that the 
result* gained will be made public . — The I'icmeer. 

Railway Directors. 

The periodical visits to India of the ©hectors 
of the Indian Railway Companies at Home, which 
were recommended by the late Mr. Thomas 
Robeitson, have now become an established 
custom. Among those who ore expected this 
cold weather aro Sir Fiederick Upcott, Chairman 
of the East Indian Railway Board ; Mr. Dallas, 
Vice-Chairman of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Board ; and Mr. Huddleston, of the 
Nizam’s Railway, as well as of the Assam Bengal 
Railway Board. Mr. Allen, of the Bengal and, 
North-Western Railway, is already in India, 
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Lancashire aud India. 

In his presidential address to tho Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce Mr. Edward II. Langdon, 
speaking of the cotton piece-goods trade of Lan- 
cashire, said “ India has received latterly more 
than two-fifths of our production. What is the 
chief lev-on wo derive from these figures ? It is 
that on no condition whatsoever dare wo ombark 
on any experiments in fiscal legislation, or wo 
shall nt onco imperil tho main Lancashire indus- 
- try, which finds employment for more operatives 
and has invested more capital than any branch of 
manufacture in Great Britain. From the figures 
quoted it will bo seen that the percentages of 
bleached and printed goods sent to India axe well 
over one-third of our total exports, but in grey 
goods India is absorbing close on two-thirds of 
our shipments. Now it may sound paradoxical, 
but this immense trade with India does to a 
certain extent adversely affect our exports to other 
countries. Of course a manufacturer cannot sell 
and deliver the same goods twice over, and when 
he has once completed a sale nt a satisfactory price 
he is content ; the result is that the good demand 
from India naturally enhances prices, and curtails 
or in some cases actually stops, sales in the minor 
markets, where, when prices exceed a certain 
maximum, buyers can no longer import such goods 
ns can only be sold at a fixed selling price which 
never varies. If this continues for any length of 
time, it may be that the article disappears entirely 
from that market, and other fabrics possibly take 
its place,” 

Major Keith on Industrial Survey.' 

Major J. B. Keith, formerly of tho Indian 
Ai-chrelogical Survey, has written an article on 
the Indian' Industrial prosperity in a recent issue 
or tho Indian World, which ia a thoughtful 
contribution on the methods of tho Imlbm ernfto- 
mon and their communic basis of life and busi- 
ness, He recommends that an industrial survey 
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may first be held to find the hereditary system of 
economic and industrial organisation of the coun- 
try, The Indian industrial workmen and the 
Indian system are, he says, different from the 
western workers and industrial systems. "It is 
hopeless to imagine,” ho writes, “ that these men 
(Indians) can be driven in grooves different to 
those which nature has assigned to them, that 
training in Western individualistic methods will 
ever change their habits, formed and crystallised 
as they have been through ages under conditions 
of communal life and activity.” An industrial 
survey, therefore, on these linos would, be thinks, 
furnish the basis of real industrial prosperity. 

Cotton Waste VERSUS Waste Cloths, 

The utilization of waste products has for jears 
received the attention of experts in Europe, 
particularly in the textile Industries and there is 
do doubt that in following their.example, Indian 
firms are taking a step in the right direction. 
Most of the waste produced in Cotton Mills in 
India finds its way through dealers into workshops 
and factories where it suffers the indignity of 
being used for mopping up oil, and cleaning dirty 
parts of machinery. It is doubtful whether the 
loose material is quite suited for this class of work, 
for there is always a quantity of dust and fly 
mixed in the waste which cannot have advantage- 
ous effect on the working parts of machinery. 

The materia? known as “ Waste Chtk ” manufac- 
tured by Messrs. II. Bovis d: Co., Cawnpore, is a 
woven material made 6olely from the w aste pro- 
ducts of Cotton Mills. It is intended as a substi- 
tute for Cotton "Waste, and as a cleaning agent for 
machinery it is undoubtedly a successful rival. 

Tho material is already popular among Railway u, 
Tramway Corporations, Manufacturing Concerns, 
and from an economic point of view-, there is every 
prospect of its displacing cotton waste ns a clean- 
ing agent in oil works, where a large amount of 
machinery is employed.—/. /. and Power, 
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An Expert Agriculturist. 

Mr. G. B. Bidheka writes to ms from Bhava- 
nagir 

Mr. II. II. Pandya Iim the proud privilege of 
belonging to one of the most respectable and 
leading Brahmin families in Kathiawar. 

lie is the son of Mr. Hargovind A. Pandya, 
Station Master, Bhavnngar. 

Mr. Pandya having obtained a degree of “ Li- 
centiate in Agriculture " at the Nagpur Agri- 
culture! College, went over to America for higher 
studies in Agriculture on the 15th of July 1912. 
He was admitted to the Cornell University in 
Ithaca (N. Y.) and got the degree of “ Master 
of Science" in Agriculture on the 6th June of 
this year. 

He is now on his way to California to complete 
his highest education in Agriculture at tho 
Berkely University. 

During his tour he has already visited great 
Agricultural centres and several influential person- 
ages, including the President Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson and the United States Secretary of State, 
Mr. W. J. Bryon. The President, during the 
course of his interview with Mr. Pandja was 
pleased to rematk : “ I am glad to know that you 
come to U. S. A. to study Agriculture and are 
getting go<>\ out of it 1 am very ‘glad that you 
come to see roe. I wish you good luck on your 
journey.” Tho U. S. Secretary of State aLo 
promised his help to Mr. Pandya whenever 
needed . 

Mr. Pandya intends importing American 
methods and machines in India and working on 
improved lines in Agriculture. His keenest de- 
sire seems to raise the poor farmer class of India 
as a whole. 
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Destruction of Weeds by Deep Ploughing. 

Deep ploughing and thorough cultivation have 
long been recognised as perhaps the most efficaci- 
ous means that can be directed to the prevention 
anil eradication of weeds. There are several 
reasons why such should bo the case and they are 
neatly summed up in tho Farm Kind Ilom*. (1) 
Some seeds of weeds rot when deeply buried for 
a time. (2) Mast weeds are killed when deeply 
ploughed under. (3) Well-cultivated, deep, open 
soils nre most easily freed from the roots of sncli 
troublesome weeds as couch, creeping thistle, 
onion couch, the bindweeds (convolvulus), and 
perennial sowthistle. (4) The seeds of weeds 
most readily germinate in an easy-working soil 
with good til*b, so that the seedlings can more 
quickly be killed by the use of the hoe, harrows, 
surfaee-weeder. etc. (5) The seeds of the culti- 
vated crop germinate more quickly, and the crop 
glows rapidly and vigorously, thus being able 
the more successfully to overcome tho competi- 
tion of weeds; and fC) when a crop is saved for 
stock purposes from clean, well-tilled land, the 
resulting seed will be freer from the seeds of 
weeds — and this is perhaps particularly important 
in the case of the cereal grains, home stock of 
which is more often saved for seed than that of 
any other crop. 

Cultivation of Sweet Potatoes. 

The Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture 
of Western Australia gives some interesting 
particulars as to the cultivation of sweet potatoes. 
A four-ton crop, our contemporary says, removes 
in the roots alone 30 lbs, of nitrogen, J3 lbs. of 
phosphoric acid and G4 lbs. of potash. The 
vines, which weigh more than half the weight of 
the crop, are rich in nitrogen. Heavy fertilizing 
is therefore necessary to secure a good crop; 
humus is wanted and can be provided by growing 
a gTeen crop before the sweet potatoes. A wider 
interval in the rotation is also desirable to guard 
against pe«t8 and disease. 
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tT- S- A. Agricultural Education- 
The United States still continues to lay much 
stress on the teaching of agriculture. The demand 
for teachers of subject is greater than the supply. 
The Commissioner of Education writes : “ Any 
ono who knows the pittances paid to classical and 
literary graduates will readily see that much 
greater opportunities are open to the graduates 
of an agricultural college.” The average salary 
of a man teacher in a high school is 700 dols., 
whilst teachers of agriculture are receiving 1,200 
dols. The expected developments of education in 
India make us urge our young men and women 
to turn tlieir attention to subjects outside of those 
which have hitherto been the teachers’ traditional 
stock-in-trade, 

J Eice as Muscle Builder- 

A recent editorial in the “ Lancet Clinic " is 
devoted to the value of rice as a muscle-builder. 
It points out that the defeat of Russia by Japan 
drew the attention of the whole wot Id to the 
power of endurance exhibited by the Japanese, 
and that much surprise was expressed that a rice- 
eating nation should develop such remarkable 
physical power. In the United States, ns well as 
in Europe, rice has usually been considered an 
• inferior food owing to the excess of starch in its 
composition, and this is undoubtedly true of the 
rice as we meet with it. Rut this defect in the 
grain is the result of the removal of nutrient 
matter for the purpose of making the rice more 
presentable for the market by what is known by 
the polishing process. Not only is the outer husk 
taken ’ off, but what is called the “ rice meal, 
which ehvelops the inner kernal, is also brushed 
away although it is highly nutritions being the 
“albuminous” portion of grain. It is, however, 
an unattractive brown in colour. This rice meal is ' 
exported to Europe by rice-growing countries, and 
in England it is made into what is named “ oil 
cake ” with which cittle are fattened. Chemical 
analysis of rice meal shows that it contains about 


2| per cent, of albuminoids and 44 per cent. o f 
phosphoric acid and the former appears to ba 
easily disgested by the human system. As the 
Japanese, in common with the other rice-eating 
nations, do not polish the grain, they retain a 
large proportion of nutriment and flavour to 
which virtually all Americans and Europeans are 
absolute strangers. 

Cheap Mangoes. 

Expectations of a plentiful m Jingo crop are 
being fulfilled. We are not yet at the height of 
the season — that will bo reached in another week 
or so — but even now some (10,000 or so mangoes 
are coming into Crawford Market, Bombay, every 
day, says the Times of India. Many of them go 
up-country, but a large number of them find 
their way into the homes of Bombay residents at 
prices which are a little more than half the sums 
which had to be paid this timo last j par. ThelxjRt 
mangoes, “ Alfonso,” are sold retail at from Rs. 4 
to C a dozen, and pyrees are to he obtained . 
ns low n.s Rs. 3 a dozen. Wholesale prices 
6eem extraordinarily low. “ Alfanso” are sold at 
Rs. 10 a hundred, and pjrees are sold at ns low ns 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 a hundred. It has to be remem- 
bered that a business hundred in the market is 
not 100 net. It is even better for the purchaser 
than the baker’s dozen, for custom, which is res- 
ponsible for many extraordinary things, has fixed 
the number at 130. The unsettled weather of 
the last few days lias given mango-dealers a rather 
anxious time, for storm in the mango growing 
areas would have done a good deal of damage to 
the mangoes on the trees. There seems now no 
further cause for anxiety, and while the fruit has 
suffered a little through the moisture laden 
atmosphere the success of the crop is now assured 
and mangoes will be cheaper when the season is nt 
its best than for many ye u rs past. For other 
kinds of fruit the season is not s good one, but 
the mango crop provides compensation. 
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MISS MARGARET PATERSON*. 

For the font th j-ear in succession a woman lias 
won the 2 CO guinea prize awarded annually for 
the best first novel by Mr. Andrew Melrose, the 
well-known publisher. Miss Margaret Pateivon 
is the lucky joung author, and the title of the 
successful book is “ The Lure of the Little Dunn ” 
The adjudicators were Miss Mary Cholmoudcley, 
Mr. Joseph Conrad and Mr. W. J. Locke. Miss. 
Paterson, who has been engaged chiefly in jour- 
nalistic work for tho past three years, is a daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Paterson, for many years Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, and this is her first effort at novel 
writing. 

LITERARY ACTIVITY IX BOMBAY. 

Some interesting facts relating to tho literal y 
production of tho Western Presidency arc con- 
tained in a recent issue of the Bombay Govern- 
ment Gazette. Tho return covers the first quar- 
ter of the present year, and shows that the total 
number of books published during tho three 
months, and in almost a dozen vernaculars, 
was 564. Of this number, 136 were in Marathi, 
67 in Sindhi, and, ratbpr curiously, only 31 in 
Gujerati. In vernacular writing Bombay comes 
aanftW A? P&vzgxt, w.Ww <c .bvw, .at ttvale} xpp&sr, 
there is a vigorous revival in progress. In both 
Gujerati and Marathi there is a good deal of 
poetry, drama, and fiction, while in general litera- 
ture and philosophy, naturally, transitions, from 
English and Indian classical tongues, are promi- 
nent. It is noted in the summary that there 
exits in the Presidency a society formed some- 
what on the basis of tho Rationalit Press Asso- 
ciition — that is, aiming at cheapening literature 
of the best sort so as to bring it within easy reach 
of the multitude. 


Airmon’s autograph. 

M. Brieux, tho gifted author, has, like many 
other celebrities, been victimised by the autograph 
fiend. Post -cauls and letters come to him from 
all parts of the world asking for his signature. A 
bright idea has now occurred to him. lie is 
Mayor of Saint Hilaire, a commutio in the Loiret, 
and as proud of his municipal dignity as he is of 
tint of an academician. He is aKo tho author of 
“ Les Bienf.iitein.s.’’ To every request for his auto- 
graph he now replies that it will be complied with 
if tho person asking for it pays in ndianco a sum 
of 5f, which he hands over to a benevolent fund 
of the commune. Applications for his autograph, 
says a contemporary, may not now be so numer- 
ou*. ns they were before, but they will sciva a 
charitable purpose. 

LITERATURE IX THE PUXJAn. 

The report just issued of the Punjab Text- 
book Committee, comparing the results of the 
year’s work with that of the previous j ear. 
states that tho number of publications conddeml 
has risen from 581 to 641 ; that the numlier of 
authors submitting books for consideration in 
connection with the patronage of Literature Fund 
has risen from forty-one to forty-nine ; that the 
number of books considered in connection with 
that fund has increased from seventy- seven to 
one hundred and four ; anil that the amount 
spent on the purchase of books and apparatus 
for presentation to schools has increased from 
It*«. 5,142-6-5 to Its. 6,682-4-3. The patronage 
Hitimimv fiatvl whs-, of* course, fnsti'tutcif to 
encourage the development of aernaculai litera- 
ture. Of the authors submitting books for con- 
sideration 24 wrote in Urdu, 10 in Hindi and 15 
in Punjabi. Nineteen of these competitors weie 
awarded prizes. The seren successful Uidn 
writers received Its 1,500; the set en Hindi 
authors Its. 1,200 ; and the fi\e Punjibi authors 
Its. 800. Though the number of authors compet- 
ing for prizes constitutes a loeonl, the quality of 
the works submitted was, in the opinion of tho 
Committee, poor and special steps, \re are told, 
have been taken to induce authors of standing to 
write and submit their works for consideration. 
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INDIAN STUDENTS AND AMERICA, 

The following message from the Hindustani 
students in New Yoik, lias been published by an 
esteemed contemporary : — 

Most of the Indian students have encountered 
various difficulties in tho United States of Ameri- 
ca because they have not had satisfactory informa- 
tion while in India. This has caused a small 
group of Indian students in New York Citj to 
form a club which will disseminate correct and 
thorough information regarding the courses of 
instruction in scientific, commercial and technical 
subjects, given in the various colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States of America, 

Several times a number of unauthentic views 
by Individuals have been published in the Indian 
press, having little practical meaning, ns to self- 
support and expenses. This information unduly 
influenced many a fellow-student to take a leap in 
the dark and grope helplessly for years and years 
to attain his ultimate goal. Being foreigners and 
especially Asiatics they found the greatest possi- 
ble difficulty in making their living. 

We, tho students, do not wish to disappoint any 
prospective student who comes here well-equipped 
with funds, but we wish to emphasize the fact 
that in this country there is a very email chance for 
an Indian s Indent of self -support. 

A student should have at least two years’ ex- 
penses before proceeding to this country. 

At present there are a number of students, who 
mo merely struggling to maintain themselves, and 
their conditions nre deplorable beyond description. 
The lack of sufficient funds has caused a number 
of self-supporting students to enter inferior insti- 
tutions and to greatly endanger their health. 

With these points in view a chart has l>een pre- 
pared with great care which will supply the neces- 
sary information regarding the courses of instruc- 


tion, incidental fees, tuition, and living expenses. 
This chart may be seemed from Times of India 
Bombay, or Bengalee, Calcutta. 

Any student coming to this country, who will 
notify the Secretary of ‘ The Hindustani Club ’ nt 
554 West, 114 St., New York City, will be saved 
from unnecessary inconvenience on landing. 

SUCIIET SINGH, 
I’residont. 

New Yoik University School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance. JvXE Gth, 1913. 

IMPERIAL SCHOLARSHIP FOR GIRL GRADUATES. 

The arrangement of sending Indian girl gradu- 
ates to England for special tmim'ngis illustrated 
by the recent announcement that the Government 
of India is providing one schohiship of the valno 
of £200 a year, the cost of which will be de- 
frayed fiom imperial revenues. It wifi bo awarded 
annually to a Euiopean or Anglo-Indun girl or 
woman who is a native of India within the mean- 
ing of Statute 33 Viet., Chap 3, Section C, and 
whoso parents are not resident iu India for tempo- 
rary purposes only. The scliolu rsbip w ill be granted 
for educational or medical training. The term 
“ educational training ” will bo construed inn wide 
sense, and will include the following: (1) Tnd*i 
ing of a secon 1 1 ary character for the teaching pro- 
fession : (2) training in one or more bronchos t>f 
domestic science ; (3) training as teachers of 

modern European 1 ingmges ; (4) training ns music 
mistresses; (5) training as art tercheia; (C) 
training in kiudergirten methods. The schojir- 
ship will bo tenable in the United Kingdom or 
with special sanction in foreign count lies lorn 
period of three years in the fir-t instance, with 
the possibility of extension in sj>»ci d circumstan- 
ces, and in part ieulir in the case of medical stu- 
dents to fourand Eve years. The Kchol krship wiU 
carry with It no conditions as to any subsequent 
career or service under Government, and l»o ex- 
pectations of such employment " HI be held out 
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“W HEX IS A MAX DRUNK." 

Under the new District of Columbia excise 1 iw 
intoxication is a misdemeanour, and the lo«tl pub- 
lic and judges are pondering on “ When is a nmn 
drunk i " Here are some official opinions : — 
Major Richard Sylvester, Superintendent of 
Police : *• When he becomes a nuisance or obstruc- 
tion to the public as a result of drinking intoxi- 
cants." 

M.G.G. Aukam, acting Police Judge; ** When 
he loses control of hit bodily and mental faculties 
because of excessive use of liquors.” 

Mr. S. McComas Haw hen, Assistant United 
SUtes District Attorney : “ When he becomes, 
unnatural in words and actions, whether he take-, 
one or a dozen drinks.” 

Sir. Gus Achnldt, Assistant Corporation 
Counsel : “ When he loses his mental powers or is 
unable to walk naturally." 

Mr. Ivory G. Kimball, once a Police Judge 
“ When a man tikes one drink ho is that much 
drunk.” 

Inspector It. II. Board man. Chief of detectives . 
“ When ho talks irrationally and staggers." 

EUGENIC MARRIAGE LAW. 

The firat eugenics law in the United States has 
been adopted in Pennsylvania, where in the future 
every prospective bride and bridegroom must 
answer 48 questions before they can obtain a 
marriage licence. Applicants must state whether 
they are imbecile, epileptic, of unsound mind, or 
given to the excessive use of intoxicants or narco- 
tic drugs, and whether within the previous five 
years they have been inmates of either an asylum 
or a work-house. Bridegrooms mu«t also declare 
whether they are physically able to support a 
family. 


•INDIAN PICTURES. 

A copyright case of some interest has just been 
decided by the Bombay High Court. Fritz 
Sclileischor, proprietor of the Ravi Yunna Fine 
Art Printing Works at Karla, near Bombay, 
applied for an injunction to pi event Anupiam 
Haiiblmi Travadi, of D.ikoie, from impoiting 
from Germany urt pictuies of Hindu mytho- 
logy and other subjects, altogether 72 in 
number, in which plaintiff claimed the exclusive 
title. The question turned on whether the plain- 
tiff' jvossessed copyright in the pictures, and 
arguments at great length on the Copyright Acts 
were advanced by both sides. Justice Macleod 
declined to gmnt an injunction. He said that 
the pictures related to a period long before the 
statute. Indian pictures that had existed 20 years 
and had been copied throughout that period 
without being challenged could not be said to be 
the property of this person or that. 

WOMEN JURORS. 

It is on record that when, two years ago, the 
women of Washington were enfranchised, twelve 
were at once summoned to serve ns jurors. Kiev en 
were so alarmed that they asked and receiled 
exemption. The twelfth — quite an old woman — 
remained to sen e. The next month three w omen, 
encouraged by her example, served also. Now 
there are forty women serving. A writer in the 

Independent" says: “Gradually the woman- 
juror worked into harness, broke down tradition, 
shattered precedent, and brought in verdicts that 
were apparently ns just and equitable as any the 
all-made juries had rendered.” The following 
incident, instanced by the “ Common Cause,” 
suggests also that the jury-women have a sense 
of humour : “ A woman was awarded one dollar 
only, for breach of promise, against a man who 
gave more promise of being a liability than an 
asset as a husband, on the ground that she was, 
better off without him." 
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DANGERS FROM MENTHOL. 

A foreign authority hits just stated that the 
method used in the treatment of nasal conditions is 
not only inj uiious and dangerous, hut also sometimes 
f Cases are cited in which the use of a small 

amount of mentholated oil at tho luck of tJio nose 
for scute colds in infants has brought on the most 
aim aiing symptoms of breathlessness, ending in 
suffocation. Tho reflexes are excited by this drug 
before it is absorbed by tho walls of the nasal 
canties, causing inhibitory sjtosm, which may end 
in death. This drug, when used for acute troubles, 
also causes much pain, acute conjunctivitis, pseudo* 
ery&ipelas of tho face, pharyngeal cough, reflex 
otalgia and ringing in tho cars. Labial and nasal 
erythema may result in chronic cases and thicken- 
ing of the nasal mucosa, causing obstruction. 
what coswxmra should do . 

Dr. Sabourin, in an able paper, expresses tho 
opinion that amulst the innumerable list of serums, 
vaccines, and tuberculins, the true foundations of 
all consumption treatment may bo lost sight of. 
These are : (1) a pure atmosphere, night and day ; 
(2) regulation of both exerci'Q and rest; (3) a sulli- 
ciency of good nourishment ; (4) hardening of tho 
organism by all reasonable methods. Tho latter 
comprises all hygienic measures capable of exalting 
tho resistance of tho individual, raising the vitality 
of his tissues, and restoring tho functions of 
assimilation and dis issimibtion. The patient 
must accustom lumsclf to cold and changes of 
atmosphere, fearing neither wind or rain. This 
hardening treatment is, our authority assures ns, 
of benefit in a great number of persons actually 
consumptive, and should be still more valuable ft* 
a preventive in tlio«c who are likely to lx* suscep- 
tible to tuberculous attack. The doctor admits 
that outrageous exaggerations of the rational 
method of treatment have been tried, and with 
unfortunate results.— Scime* Si/tinm. 


PASTEUR INSTITUTE FOR BURMA. 

The Secretary of State in sanctioning the 
scheme for a Pasteur Institute in llurm.i Ins a ho 
been pleased to sanction the proposal put forward 
by that local Government. The bnluuo of tho 
grant of two lakhs originally given by the Gov- 
ernment of India for the purpose of erecting a 
bacteriological institute at Maymyo, p.ut of which 
has already been devoted to the construction of a 
combined chemical and bacteriological laboratory 
at Itangoon, will l>o devoted to tho provision of a 
small bacteriological and serological hborotniy in 
connection with tho Pasteur Institute at Rangoon 
and to tho construction of quarters for directors. 
This latter work will )*> undertaken by the Puldie 
Works Depirtment. Tho total hilnnco available 
out of tho two lakhs grant is nbout Us. 91,000, 
and nf(er the cost of construction of the directors, 
quirteishuslwen nut there should be a substantial 
balance for expenditure on the Ktcteriologieul and 
serological laboratory in connection with tho 
Pasteur Inititutc. 

SURGERY IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

A very interesting pnjver wn« recently lead by 
Knviraj Gnnnnath Sen, *f. A., L. M. a., under the 
nuspiecs of the Snhitya Sava (Calcutta) in which 
the writer by quoting ancient Sanskrit Hlohiw, 
showed that surgery was not only known to tho 
ancient Hindus but that they had brought it to 
such perfection that the present- rhiy surgeiy 
would appear to those who hare made ft deep 
study of it to be n rrpb'«i of what existed in 
ancient India, two thousand years ago. Jrot only 
this, but it was shown by quoting anrient 
that the ancient Hindus, l<csides being wp-to-dat* 
and thoroughly.convtraant with the «“■ of ifO*t of 
the instruments and wcs]*i 1 j* of surgery, wul! 
make them ns nice, slurp, polished and o*»fuI, »s 
they are being made now, .lfr. Keri *e are 
preparing n book on the subject which, wh 1 ’* 
issued, will throw a flood of light on thi* iu>- 
poitant matter and wills* (tie revr* for all tla> 
truth or otherwise of the intention of the tt«t* 
ernew that the modem surgery is y urely the 
product of the West, 
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the ship's compass 

It i* n curious fact that the steel hull of a 
vessel is rendered magnetic timing constiuction by 
the hammering of the metal, ami tint eveiy steel 
vessel should, therefore, lw\o its compts* collect- 
ed to counteract its own magnetic lines of force. 
The magnetic influence is further complicate)! by 
the load carried by tho vessel if this lo.nl is 
magnetic or capable of beiifg magnetised. Orc- 
carrying vessels experience great diflienttie* on 
this account, and for some time hydrographic 
authorities have been endeavouring to teach 
pilots and captains of vessels plying in this trade 
how to check their course by means of tho pelorus. 
The pelorus is an instrument similar to tho sun- 
dial, being provided with a gnomon and a graduat- 
ed arc on which a shadow of tho gnomon is cast. 
The instrument is set in a north and south 
direction, and indicated by the compass, and then 
by noticing tho shadow on the -graduated arc, it 
is possible to tell by comparison with tables just 
how far from tho north and south position tho 
gnomon really lies, thus showing the compiss 
error . — Times of India. 

A NEW FLT1XO MACHINE. 

Frank M. Bell of El Faso, Texas, has taken 
out n patent for a flying machine of biplane Form 
with two engines located below the lower plane 
and two concentric propeller shafts each equipped 
with a propeller and located between the two 
planes with gearing from the engines to the shaft. 
Each engine is operable to drive the other engine 
and propeller ; there is aLo a vertical shaft with 
a propeller and a clutch for connecting one of the 
engines to drive the vertical shaft, both planes 
having openings in line with the propeller on 
the vertical shaft and through which openings 
tho air may pass freely when the machine is 
moving up or down. 


A TLAXET DETECTOR. 

Small minor planets have the same appearance 
as stars, and their proper motion— often not 
easy to detect — is the only means of distin- 
guishing them. An instrument for picking them 
out rapidly lias been described by M. J. Lngrulla 
to tho Fm Is Academy of Sciences. This is a 
binocular combination of telescope and micros- 
cope, and w ith it a coloured imago of a photogra- 
phic positive of tho sky region is superposed on 
the image been in the telescope. All objects in tho 
field of the telescope, except small pi Uiets that 
have moved into the field rinco the photograph was 
taken, are shown by tho presence of coloured discs. 

EARTHQUAKES AND RAINFALL, 

It has been conjectured that excessive atmos- 
pheric precipitation might favor the occurrence 
of earthquakes by increasing the supply of sub- 
terranean water, leading to a washing away and 
collapse of portions of the earth’s crust. Count 
de Montessus do Ballore has published in the 
Comptea Jiendns the results of a painstaking 
comparison between 4,136 earthquakes and the 
rainfall conditions preceding them. He concludes 
that there is no relation of cause and effect 
between these phenomena. 

X-RAY MOVIN' 0 PICTURES. 

Mov ing picture views made with the X-rays are 
quite n nov city, and the German scientist Dessauer 
now succeeds in producing them by an apparatus 
of bis make which gives such powerful X-rays that 
he can bike six photographs a second in this way, 
and he w orks a cinematograph which shows tho 
movements of swallowing, the throbbing of tho 
heart, and the like. The apparatus for producing 
the powerful X-rays employs an improved current 
breaker in the primary of an induction coil winch 
gives rapid break and enables him to secure 
secondary current from the coil of much higher 
power than UMial. Using this device in connec- 
tion with an X-ray tube he obtains rays which en- 
able sharp and rapid radiographs to be taken, 
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SON YAT-SEn’s ADVICE TO THE CHINESE PRESIDENT. 

Hie following aie extracts from the translation 
of a telegram sent to President Y»au Sliih-kai hy 
Sun Yat-sen on July 2 : — 

When I visited the North J.ist year I shook 
hands with you with coidinlity. I was told by 
yon that the country and the people concerned 
you the most and that you found it rather irk- 
some to be in office. Then I told you that the 
people's hopes were centred in you, and that they 
would like to have you in the Presidential office, 
not only during the Provisional Government, but 
during the next ten years. These words weio 
not*spoken to you alone but lia\o been declared 
to the public. Although some radical* have ex- 
pressed their unfavourable opinions about you, 
my mind had not lieen altered until evidence re- 
lating to the murder of Sung Chiao-jen was pub- 
lished. . . . Again, j ou signed a loan uncon- 
stitutionally for the sinews of war and mobilized 
troops without any icagon, except to hasten the 
country into strife. ... So goaded are the 
people of the East and South that they have to 
tako up arms ngainst you and’ will lay nil tho 
blame at your door. . . . It is said that you 

are willing to retire, but your followers do not let 
you go. It is a matter, of course, that c\ eryono 
has his difficulties. When 1 tendered my rerig- 
nntion and recommended you to tho people I was 
accused of trying to please the Northern soldiers 
and of disregarding the trust of the people of 1 7 
provinces. At that time I stood firm and took 
no notice of the accusation. . . . Formerly 
you were invited to the Presidential office to bear 
the heavy responsibility of the country, and now 
you should leave it, in order to save the country 
from being involved in trouble. 

. If you can follow my advice, I will 
pereuade the soldiers and the people in the South 


and East to lay down their arms and to modify 
their bitter feelings into good intentions, and they 
will not place you, as it were, “ on the hack of 
tho tiger." If you reject my sound advice anil 
wish to fight at the expen ms of the people, I can- 
not hear to see the people of the liiat and South 
suffer the honors of war, and I shall adopt the 
same measures against you as those used against 
tho absolute Monarchy. I have made up my 
iSind now. This is my last advice, and 1 hope 
you will consider it well. 

THE CZAR AS PRIVATE SOLDIER. 

Under the titlo “A Crowned Private," inter- 
esting particulars are published hy n coiTC-jion'h 
ent of tho Telegraph, writing from St. Peters- 
burg, who says, relating to tho march made by 
the Etnpeior Nicholas ns a fully-accoutred private 
in campaigning outfit, in order to gain per-onM 
cxjicricnco of tho toils and duties of the HuK.vi.in 
common soldier. His Majesty was dm*e<l nj> in 
tho rank and files uniform of the IClh Coinpmy 
of the Emperor - Alexander Ill's Regiment of 
Riflemen by one of its Subalterns, who st/wpjad 
on to the Czar’s shoulder* and waist the urosl 
rolled orcrcoat,pouches with 120 rounds of annul*- 
nit ion, trenching spade, ration bag, etc., alto- 
gether neatly three-quarters of a hundred-* eight, 
exclusive of the weight of the rifle. After the 
Subaltern had instructed the Emperor In the 
proper ttva and meaning of each article, Iw* 
Majesty shouldered his rifle and nnrehed wjeldll 
' and down dale for seven miles, giving the aalate 
of a private soldier to the officers whom he met 
on the way. Next d ty he entered himself, 
cording to tho regulation^ on the icgimewfi.1 
rolls as “Private Nicholas Romanoff", married of 
the Orthodox Faith, coming from T sarfho* 
Selo.*" 



But the foundation of the Indian National Con- 
gress' was only the crowning achievement of a life 

-which had for long years been dedicated to the 

- service of this country. " Even as an official, A. O. 

- Hume had given signal proof of his sympathy with 
the people of India, his grasp of the essentials of 
the Indian problem and his willingness and ability 
to help forward the solution of that problem — 
often at no small sacrifice of personal interests. 
What precisely it was that terminated bis official 
career in India is not known, but there is abund- 
ant evidence that on many occasions he had been 
brougt into collision with his official superiors — 
sometimes with the highest authorities — by his 
sympathetic interest in the people of India and in 
tho questions affecting their well-being. It is a 
pleasure to recall at the present day wbon popular 
education is on all sides regarded as the most cry- 
ing among the needs of the country that Allan 
Oetnvian Hume was among the pioneers in this 
line of activity. As long ago as February 1850 
Hume, then Collector of Etawnh, obtained semi- 
official permission to at tempt tho establishment of 
elementary freo schools, to bo supported by a vol- 
untary cess, contributed by the landed proprietors, 
and in a report dated January, 3857, lio records 
the establishment of ns many ns 32 schools on tho 
1st of April of tho preceding year in tho more im- 
portant villages of tho T&rgana and tho difficulty 
and opposition ho had had to overcome. In tho 
matter of Police reform he was among tho early 
champions of Ato? sepsrstlaa <?/ thfl jmlhmry 

the Executive, while in respect of the Excise 
policy of the Government his views were in exact 
accord with those of Indian reformers and of 
temperance workers in England. “ To mo,” he 

' wroto in a spirited report, “ the growth of the 

* Abkareo revenue is a source of great regret. Year 
after year, but alas ! in ™in, I protest ng*in«tlfae 
iniquitous sjstsni uhicli first ,. 1 -odutoJ uM nos 
supports » largo rlsss «hoso solo interft it is to 
soduoo thoir fellows into druntennns snJ its »- 

josiiry concomitnnts'folwnel'ery .nil prime. Tluw 
onlpubo like myself' lisre taken pratpoirs to 


’ ascertain what goes on amongst the native tom. 

‘ tnunity, really have any conception of the fright--' 
ful extent to which drunkenness lias increased 
during the last twenty years.” Hume character-' 
ised the Excise policy of the time ns the greatest os- 
isting blot on the administration ; and. his bio- 
grapher records with sadness that after Wf-ft 
century this “ greatest existing blot” still remains. 
Hume was among 'the pioneers in vernutoilir 
journalism which ho li\ ed to tee develop info so 
mighty a power. He wns among tho early cham- 
pions of juvenile reformatories and, nl>o\e n!j ( ha 
was a vigorous advocate of agricultural .'reforms, 
and of an active policy on tho jiart „i)i the state 
to do all that tho Stnto could do to improve agri- 
cultural methods and the lot of tho ryot. 1l«rl 
Hume been npjxmited Director-General of -Agri- „ 
cu’ture—ns it was atone time proposed to ap- 
point him — the condition of tho agricultural papu- 
lation in India to-day might have boon somewhat 
different. Unfortunately the highest authority* - 
at the time failed to icaliso the supreme fonpoit- - 
ance of the subject and resented even a change hi , 4 
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THE FOURFOLD MTU. 

“S the memovaVAeletter addressed onFebvwvy 
1885, to Mr, II. M. Malabari by thesencr- 
nted Mr. A. O. Hume, the Father of the 
National Congre«*, Mr. Home laid much stress on 
the necessity of onion among the Reformers on 
each line of progress, lie speaks, and right W 
speaks, of “ the (treat National Cause" as one, 
and urge* the danger of premature specialisation, 
speaking of “ isolated crusades ” against particu- 
lar abuses as haring “ a distinct tendency to in- 
tensify that sectarianism in Reform, which, as I 
.have already said, seems to me the chief obstacle 
to progress." Tie argues that the “ method of 
thus attacking particular branches of ft larger 
question, as if. they could be successfully isolated 
and dealt with as distinct entities, is calculated to 
mislead the public, to confuse their conceptions of 
proportion, to entail loss of power, and intensify 
what seems to me at this present moment to bo tho 
mo't serious obstacle to real National progress." 
All the lines of Reform should be “ mere optional 
sections of a general enterprise .” “ The earnest 
and unselfish labourers for progress in this country 
constitute but on infinitesimal fraction of the 
population, a fraction that becomes absolutely in- 
appreciable if further subdivided. If, then, any 


real results arc to bo nehieved, it can only bo by 
linking together all those who lovo tho light and 
would fain push the darkness further bark in ft 
common effort against ft common evil." Mr. 
Humo admitted to the full tho need of division 
of labour, but he pleaded that “ we may expect 
different minds to devote thorosolres more especi- 
ally to different sections of the work, but they 
must be taken up ns integral parts of the whole, 
subordinate portions of the common enterprise in 
which ftll are interested.” Hence, “our first dim 
should be to infuso a spirit of catholicity into tho 
entire body of those wif/ing to labour, fin any 
direction, for the commonweal." “At present 
tho greatest impediment to all progress here 
appears to me to consist in a general failure to 
realise the essential unity of the cause of reform. 

. . . .TYhat we want, it seems to me, at the pre- 
sent time most of all is that all these good labour- 
ers" — phi! inthropie, educational, spiritual, social, 
political — “should understand that they ftro com- 
rades in one cause, that their aims, though diverse, 
are not only not antagonistic but are inextricably 
interlinked ports of one whole.” 

All this waa written in 1885 by a devoted 
servant of India. It is as truo now in 1913 rs it 
■ was true then. Scattered over India are many 
associations, working for most useful pm pose*, but 
each works by itseH, and there is no recognition 
of the es-ential unity’ of tho cause of reform. 
And the result is a slow advance wherej a awitt 
one would bo possible, if there wero co-operation 
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go, and the Society remains. Tlio--e who are, in 
any country, seeking to improve its condition 1 *, 
will, if possessed of auy insight and stntesnuu- 
“.hip, utilise their services where they would for- 
ward their own objects, and lease them alone 
where they do not. 

The work done by the Theosophic.il Society in 
India, hns had, ns n guiieml result, tho reiiial of 
the Extern faiths, tho checking of the destiuctise 
effect of missionary zc.il, the establish nient of nu 
Indian ideal of education, tho inspiring of self- 
respect in Indians, of pride in their past, evoking 
hope in their future, and the creation of the 
national spiiit now throbbing throughout the 
l\nd. The late Editor of Die Amnia Umar 
I’alrilti wrote, in welcoming the Foundeis, on 
May 8th, 1879 : 

Wh*t C»" the doolor do when the patient H alicady 
.tiff and cold ? India, u dead to all *en»a ot honour and 
glory. India :» an inert dim which no power of lato 
has yet been ablo to iooto .. . India haa no heart, and 
those of her children who havo yet any portion of it left 
bare been deadened by blank despair. Talk of ic- 
generating India to the Indians ? You might as well 
talk to the sands of tho sea. 

I remember how in India I cried in 181U 
“IniJ/t H not dead. She is not (lend, but sleep 
ing." India is now awake. 

Tho National Congress, the mother and tlie 
trainer of Indi t*i« future Parliament, hail its in- 
ception in tlie Tlieoophicnl Society, ns the hte 
Noietulranath Sen, pretent on the occasion, mal 
one of the preliminary committee, related in tho 
Indian Mirror. lie wrote : 

One of tbe most successful of the Annual Conven- 
tions of the Theosophical Society was held st Adyar, 
Madras, during the t'hristmaa week of 1881. The dele- 
gates who attended tne Convention were roost ot them 
tneo who, socially and intellectually, are the leaders of 
tho aociety in which they move in the different parts 
of the couotry. When the convention closed, and the 
delegates broke up to return to their homes or to every 
day work, a dozen or so of their number, as well as a 
few Madras Hindu geuilemeii, met by private arrange- 
ment at tho home ot one of tho best known and most 
e iteemed citizens of Madras. Tho first programme of 
the Congress was drafted and tho organisation aketcl ed 

Tho Provisional Committee was formed at this 


meeting, ami it is interesting to note, among tho 
names, that of tho “ Hon S. Snbrn mania Iyer," 
still with ns «ml that of the late Hon, K. T. 
Tel mg, w hose eldest son is a devoted woikcr in 
our ranks. 

Another jmper remarks on this : 

There tan be no doubt that Theosophy first sowed 
Uni seeds of a rapid nationalisation, if not of an unquali- 
fied unification of tho different r.scoi inhabiting India. 

With this behind us mid much else that is 
well-known, is it unreasonable that I should 
stretch out iny hands to India’s leaders and say: 
“Judge iii, by what we lime done, nnd allow 
those of ns who ngiee with jour educational, 
social and politic*! ideals to place at your service 
whit we lime of influence in India and in Eng- 
land, our time, our speech, whatever of gift wo 
have to lay at tlie feet of tho motherland. Some 
of us disagree with you ; leave them alone ; but, 
ns practical men, ns statesmen, do not reject 
those of us who nro willing, nny eager, to work 
with j ou.” For myself, bcmti-o of tho social changes 
coming more swiftly than I hid expected, Ido 
hero what I have already done in England, and 
throw myself into preparation for the coming of 
tlie New Order. Hut, of course, I speak only for 
myself and those who follow mo as their loader : 

I cannot speak for tho The«ophicnl Society ns a 
whole, which includes, ns I hive mid, people of 
tlie most diverse opinions on religion, sociology 
and politics. 

The two main objections raised to the Society 
by some of the political nnd social leaders are : 
(1) that it encourages superstition : (2) that in 
Ilfdin it endorses caste. 

(1) Tho societydoes not encourage Mifieistition 
but in its woik of the revival of letigion there 
has inevitably been a certain small recrudescence 
of superstition. In lighting a file, there is always 
some smoke. The revival of i eligion was im- 
peratively necessarj, for, save in a few elect 
spirits, self-sacrifice is inspired only by religion. 
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liberalising many, I found that the ums-s remain- 
ed unmoved. In 190.1, I bounded a nolo of 
warning, for after eleven years the result of my 
wort was iusignificant. I knew that while caste 
had had a splendid past, its utility was practically 
over, and that it hid no place in the coming 
civilisation. Hence, in the Contention lectures of 
1903, X spoke of it : “ D!i inns lias decay ed : c.istc- 
confusion is here. .. .What has become of the 
Pharma of caste? It has vanished, as Arjuna 
feared it would.” And then X made tbo following 
appeal to some, at least, to perform “ the in- horn 
duty,”sonsto bridge over the gulf between the old 
order and tho new. Here is what I said (I have 
italicised the passages to which I want to draw 
special attention) : — 

There was a plan to be worked out, in which Arjuoa 
was an actor, to which bis eyes were blind. He was 
ondor a delusion : confused, perplexed, he could not see . 
and that great plan that had to be worked out was 
chaugelcts ; nothiog that Arjuna could do would alter 
it, no resistance of his might aTaii to mike it different 
from what it »m. Ho was to understand that forms 
lose life, but that the spirit dicth never, and that when 
the work of the form taoirr, t( i sired that it should 
be shattered info pieces; that only tchen the spirit 
shapes for itself new forms cun the larger unfolding 
take place. He who hesitates to destroy the form when 
its work is done koowi not the power of the life that is 
the builder, acd shall conunuo to build in days to come 

Kods the lest it is true that ui the errush of systems 
whose wort is over, it is these w ho perforin the Sahajan 
Dharma— -theio-born duty — who serve aa the bridge from 
the old order to thq new. Those who understand the 
necessary progression of erects, fAose echo knots that 
forms must break when the new forms are ready for 
birth, those who stciul lastly perform the dharma of the 
older forms into which they were born although they 
know them to be dying, until the new are ready, 
fori it the bridge over which the ignorant may milk tn 
*<\fetp amid the crash of a falling system, into a new 
system prepared by the Spirit that ecer renews the lift 
and builds new f onus. So that Arjuna had to do his 
doty, no matter what the outcome might be, no matter 
what the result ; and, strangely enough, the roan who 
was cboien for this great duty —to be the bridge to tho 
new order — was one in whose own family Ibis very same 
fact of caste-confusion was very definitely manifested. 

That appeal also fatted. And now, in 1913, it 
h timo to nay, that while tho caste system has a 
glorious past, its work is os er, and it must pass 
away. The new form of the Indian Nation is 
ready to be born ; the hour of travail is upon us. 
Let the old form, which is dead, the corpse from 


which tho spirit of Dharma has departed, be 
carried to the ghat and burnt, with the reverence 
and tender ne->a due to tho services rendered in 
the past. And let all lovcis of New India, of 
Unite*! India, to be born of India the ancient 
Mother, help Her thvough the throes of the birth- 
hour, and make "as eisy as may he the transition 
from the old order to the new, 

WHAT, SOW, AS TO THE FUTURE ? 

There are four main divisions into which 
Indian Deforms should, I submit, be classified, 
and, if the suggested unification should take place, 
each division should form a department in tho 
Deform Movement. Theso are indicated by Mr. 
Hume in one of the passages quoted above ; he 
names five • philanthropic, educational, spiritual, 
social and political. The first may be eliminated 
as it is not part of tho army of progress ; it is the 
Red Cross Service — the ambulance corps, the 
doctors, the nurses. They help tho wounded, they 
nurse tho maimed, and all honour and gratitude 
are duo to them for their precious and charitnblo 
work. They minimum by their mercy the evils 
of the present conflict, they save the derelicts of 
our civilisation who fall on the Geld of battle; 
but tho army is marching forward to the con- 
quest of the Laud of Promise, to nbolish the evils 
which the Red Crctes can only minimise. Philan- 
thropy is, in truth, needed to relieve the heart- 
breaking poverty, but w e look for a day when, in 
its present forms, at least, poverty will no longer 
exist. There remain as the four departments in 
which Reform ungently needed : Religion, 
Education, Sociology, Politics. 

RELIGION'. 

In this department we must work for tho sub- 
stitution of thelnner Ruler for the outer authority, 
for the substitution of knowledge for credulity. 

A man's religion must be self-determined, not 
inherited ; in his childhood and youth, the common 
truths of all religions should Alone l>e taught to him 
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in the wording of his parents* faith, with micIi 
cemnonie* as enter into the life of the family, 
sweetening niul lionutifying it. Hut with regard 
to these lie should be taught, ns he begins to 
think, that they vmy in different religions, nnd 
are to bo regarded ns symbolical helps, bridges 
from the seen to tbe unseen, which bike different 
forms in different religions, and that the form is 
unimpoitaiit. 

This woik will more and more lie done in nil 
countries by Theosophy, which makes no differ- 
ence between religions, but regards them ns 
branches of tv single tree. To the Theosophist, 
the Hindu niul the Musalman, tiio Hebrew nnd 
the Christian, the Parseo and the Buddhist arc 
all equally brothers in the faith, welcome and 
beloved. But in India, to-day, these faiths are 
barriers between those who ought to be co- 
workers in tho educational, social nnd political 
fields, and seeing this, many “ practical " men 
seek in tho absence of religions tho unity which 
religions prevent. It is a natural, but shot t- 
sighted policy. It is ns though humanity should 
sink into sub-consciousness instead of rising into 
Buper-consciousncss, should retrograde into the 
savage instead of evolving into the genius. 
Theosophy teaches its members to rise into a 
unity which iccogiiises in tho variety of religions 
a chord instead of n dissonance, nnd tog.irds the 
full chord ns richer than tho monotone. May 
not Theosophy, then, bo permitted to exert 
this unifying influence, nnd to send into the fields 
of educational, social nnd political woik religious 
men, men of sclf-sacrifico, who find in religion a 
stimulus but never a barrier? Let me illustrate 
this by on example from 

EDUCATION. 

I formulated n scheme for nu Indian Univer- 
sity, tho Board of Trustees formed of leading 
men of tho great faiths existing in India. It 
was well on its way, when the Aligarh University 


wiu, mooted. M y Miis-ilman Trustees left the 
general scheme for the denominational. Jly 
Hindu members, when the Hindu University 
scheme sprang up as n counterblast to the 
Mu«alman, feared that the wider scheme would 
meet with no support in the clash of denomina- 
tional parties. I withdrew it, nnd agreed to 
the handing ovei of the Central Hindu College 
to tho pioposed Hindu University. None the 
loss, the wider schema would have served United 
India as tho denominational schemes will not. 

For workers in the Educational field there is 
room ami to spare. The harvest is ripe, but the 
reapers are few. Universal Education is the 
watchword, and a graduated scheme, leading from 
the village school up through secondary nnd High 
Schools to the University, should be formulated. 
Education of boys nnd gills is absolutely necessary 
for the socinl life of the future. Differences of 
caste may bo unreal, but clitl'erences of refinement 
of culture, of boci.il manners nnd customs are real. 
Differences of employment are unimpoitant, but 
ignorance and knowledge cannot meet with mutual 
enjoyment save ns pupil and tenchor. They jar on 
each other, and jarring destroys social pleasure. 
Indian Reformers can do little without universal 
Education ; it is the lever whereby the depressed 
classes must ho raised, tho untouchables made 
toucliables, the unclean made clean, tlio barbarian 
turned into the man. 

Educational Conferences, in which practical 
discussions may bo rnvried on by teachers, assisted 
by those who have mastered the many educational 
systems now in vogue, should form part of the 
general Reform Movement. 

socionoov. 

Here is tho thorniest, the most difficult field of 
reform, the ona in which tho greatest tolerance is 
required. I venture to submit a few heads, to 
be added to by others. 

1. The Encouragement of Foreign Tract!. Tills 
is essential, if India is to take her due share in' 
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tho government of the Empire. Knowledge of 
Iinds other thin his own K essential for the 
stato'-m »n. India i« to he tio isolated countiy : 
she is to make her voice li«ml in the Councils 
of the Empire, and she mmt know Hut which 
she is to help in guiding. Tliere aio scot on of 
other reasons, hilt this is fund tmental. 

2. The olif>I»tif»i of thihl-parentage and the i<l»l 
of virgin tndoirbood. This is w-sentid. if the 
physical vigour of Indim manhood and wmiun 
hood is to Im lestnred, and if old age is not to 
begin at fifty. With this, vh gin-widows would 
cease to exist. As reg.mls remarriage. men and 
women should be left individually free, while con 
sidered as subject to the same custom. If widow 
era remarry, why not widows* It is manifestly 
absurd that a widow of twenty should bo assigned 
topeipetual widowhood, while a widower of fifti , 
who has burned three wives, should take ft child 
of nine as a fourth. “ Let mutual fidelity con- 
tinue unto death " is an exquisite ideal, and deep 
love renders such fidelity inevitable. Rut foi 
much married men to condemn once martied guts 
to perpetual celibacy is at once grotesque and 
unjust, 

.1. The recognition of the death oj the ««/•>- 
system. This inevitably follows on foreign travel, 
and on the social intercourse demanded by modem 
conditions. Indians subject to caste-restrictions 
cannot take their due pait in national and inter 
national life. Internal tiago and interdining are 
coroll tries. 

4. The abolition of ft<* seditsio i of ira-uen — To 
anyone who comes Freddy face to fire with the 
perpetual inijuisonment of half the higher ch«s> 
populition of Indii, the position seems intolera- 
ble. Knowing, as 1 do, the happy liver led in 
many Indian homes, I none the less must empha- 
tically say that this shutting up of women is 
unworthy of civilisation. Indim men do not 
deserve to he free pofitic.iffj, until they give five' 
dom socially to Indian women. I know that the 


difficulty lies moie with the women than with the 
men, but husbands can, if they choose, gradually’ 
win their wives to a wider life, and fathers can 
educate their daughters for the dignify, responsi- 
bilities and duties of social freedom. Here again 
foreign travel isi doing its woik, and is teaching 
Indians something of what they lose by the 
enfoiced seclusion of tho women of India. 

f». The uplifting of the Depressed Classes came 
tiudcr Education , 

(! The abolition of the colour bar. The mischie- 
vous sepi ration of sociil classes by a colour bar is 
one of tho most fiuitful sources of annoyance and 
resentment among educated Indians. They are 
not treated .as equals, whatever the pretence. In 
.social gatherings they gravitate together, while 
the white people do the same. Individual friend- 
ships, though rare, exist, but of soei i] equality 
there is none, save in gstheiings of the Tlicoso- 
phicnl Society, wherein men and women, coloured 
and white, sit, eat, chat together, without one 
trace of any sense of diffeience. Roth must co- 
operate to make this general; «e must walk, 
drive, talk, without thinking of colour, treating 
each other on a footing of perfect social equality, 
forgetting colour. 

Colour must disappear also in all questions of 
appointments, and fitness must alone he con- 
sidered. Every office should be open to Indians, 
without exception, and in the official, ns in the 
soci d world, all must become colour-blind. 

7. The saving of village Industries and the 
economic value of Craft associations. For the 
mateiid prosperity of India, this is one of the 
most vital reforms needed. It is to the decaying, 
but still existing, craft associations that we 
shoitl I look for the preservation of the admirable 
arti-tie handicrafts of India Efforts are being 
in*di* m the West to transplant some of these, 
while here, iu their native hnd, they are slowly' 
peri di lag. The aiding of these associations by 
co operative banks — if necessary by Government 
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loans through district officers— is of immediate 
and vital impoitanco. These craft associations 
form little communities in which capital and 
labour work together instead, of in antagonism, 
nn.l the industrial system of India’ would ii 
economically sounder, and, for the people.inllnite- 
ly happier and healthier, if it were built up from 
these as a basis, instead of on the introduction of 
the large machinery factory, with all its inevita- 
ble adjuncts of human misery and degradation. 

POLITICS. 

These are in good hands, and I need only refer 
in this connexion to one matter of principle and one 
of practice. All good citizens take an interest in 
politics, but all do not enter the arena of law- 
making. In a lecture delivered at the request of 
the National Congress, then sitting in Madras, I 
spoke on “ The Placo of Politics in the Life of a 
Nation,” and distinguished three classes of work- 
ers : the Thinker, who elaborated an Ideal, the 
Teacher, who popularised it; the Legislator who 
carried it out. It seems to me that many of our 
teachers forget their duty in tho popularisation of 
political ideals. It is theirs to hold these up 
before the public until the public is fascinated by 
them, and places them, with its mandate, in the 
hands of its representatives. The ideal of a 
United India, of a self-governing Nation within 
the Empire, of the protection of all over whom 
files the Imperial Flag, tho theories of Govern- 
ment, ' tho basis of society in Duties or in 
Rights, etc — all theso and many more fall within 
tho work of the teacher, and he neglects to do 
his part in preparing for the New Order, if ho 
does not bring them before the public. 

The other special matter is the building up of 
the scIf-Governmont of India from the basis of 
the village to the National Parliament, through 
the various ever-enhrging areas over which the 
graduated governing bodies should preside. A 
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here t,,e «deretum. 
-Lins done, it can be popularised. 

, THE UNIPIER. 

Ihcre is only one body which can, if it will 
umfy the four regiments of the- Reform Move- 
ment into one great force for progress That 

*° T r> " the I " llian KriionJ 

we “the tlnt Co "Sress only hero 

we the unfettered energy of educated Indie, 

rt " No !h„ n” 1 ha ™ ™‘»»I to cell 
trv “"r n, P re '« nt ’ tlm whole conn- ' 
y, and is formed of representatives from 

CWre?r t l 14 « *’° 11,8 Notional 

£ ™ .1 T wo . «■!» desire to work 

.n one nll-embmang Indian movement, can look 

5i Pt T' , L °i ‘‘ K ’ ,ther "P int “ i»« hands 

all the, scattered threads, wli4, interwoven, 

X r "P^ooo^ohie rope. I, et it organ,’,,' 

nil those dffiused energies, and direct their Bow. 

there ^he 1' T, “ ? lr '™° M’ould 

l ’'ff"’ 0 " -1 ' more after his own heart, 

h«l? u!r forty out Ids el, or- 

Mareme, ! f »rm«t,on of a National Reform 
Movement, .pintnal, educational, social, nolitie.nl, 
end, lacing itself nt its head, lead it to victory! 

For India's Uplift. 

A COLLECTION OF 

SPEECHES AND WR1T/N0S ON INDIAN QUESTIONS 

8Y MRS ANNIE 8 ESA NT, 

NOTE. This i« the flrat attempt to pobliah in one 
volume a corn prehen hi re and cxhatMtiva collection of 

Tile" ., Wt " ‘. Dd anting, on Indian Que.tione. 

The iubjects dealt wuh cover a wide Held. The edu- 
cation of Indian hoy a and girU.capicially of the depre*«cd 
elaasee, tho qaeation of moral and relij-ioua inatruction 
V.1 U . f eTe,, ’P n 'O n t of India, the Indian Unreal 
and the true relation that should 'at between Borland 
and India- all these problem* aro treated by C JIr». 
Bc-.nt with her well-known lucidity and eloquence The 
Sm ma^tZan? *° th-nk tirat a pem.al of thi. book 
will mike Indiana rraliho what Rrcat, good and la«Una 

“CONTESTS ' ™ f , 0r fnd ‘ V * UP!'''*- 8 

CONTENTS —The Ancient Tdeal nf Datr. Education 
M * N ^ 0n t., Iiljk - T ' T* 1 * Neecaaity Tor Reliffioua £du- 

tndian Cirt!^* 110 " ° f K° Uth ' T}, ° Education of 

Indian Girla Education of the Oepreaaed Claaaea 71 vo 
Protection of Annnala. The Erole'tlon of Children, 
AwakoniupTha Indian Nation, The Aryan Tv pc, Hog- 
land and India, Unrcat in Ind.a. Tho V.luoof Thcoaophy 
inthe Raning of India Tim Work of Ibe Theo»ophie.r 
Society in India, The Mean a or India* Regeneration. 

PHICE AS- TWELVE. 

To enbnrrilfra o f the I. R. At. 8. 


carefully thought-out scheme, based on facts G. A. Nate.au A Co 3. Runkurama Chatty Street”*!^ 
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INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA ‘ . 

BY “THE EDITOR." 


NCR mom our countrymen in South Africa 
have been obligotl to adopt the campiign 
of passive resistance on ft large scale and 
nml the ** irrevocable step " has been solemnly 
taken. The latest issues of “ The Indian Opinion” 
that s igorous and bold exponent of the grievances 
of the Indian community in South Africa, bring 
the detailed account of the steps which Mi 
Gandhi took on behalf of his distressed country 
men to see that the objectionable and reactionary 
provisions of the latest Immigration Act me re- 
moved and the promise- and pledges of the Im- 
perial and South African Union Governments are 
kept np. His best efforts to secure « peaceful 
settlement of great and long standing giieannce* 
have failed, and the Indian community in South 
Africa has been forced through the impotency of 
the Imperial Government and the disingenuousnet-s 
of the South African Union authorities to engage 
themselves in a lire and death struggle, and oil foi 
maintaining the self-respect of the community 
and the honour of their motherland. It is most 
distressing to read the coi respondenco that has 
passed between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Smuts 
Eaen an earnest request on the part of Mr. 
Gandhi for an asMunnce from the responsible minis- 
teis that some of the grievances at least will be 
(cWevswW Aff .bp t .vi’Alwwt.vs xisa ewrfyvftAd'iVw 
not been complied with. 

The racial bar — “the bar sinister of inferi- 
ority” as Lovd Morley aptly* described it 
and against which Indians have been fighting for 
over ten yeant— -still disfigures the latest Immigra- 
tion Act so far ns the Orange Riser Free State is 
concerned. For, according to. sec. 7 of the New* 
Act, Asiatics alone, not nny other people but only 
Asiatics, hare to make a declaration on entering 
the Free State, humiliating to them, unnecessary 
100 


for the purposes which the Five Staters have in 
view and in fact “ an entirely wanton imposi- 
tion” ns Lord Ampthill has indignantly termed it. 
The introduction of this clause in the Act is a 
flagrant breach ' pf faith mid Lord Curzon 
admitted in the recent . debate in the House of 
Ixntls that “ it was a blot on the Rill.” 

Another gross instance is in regard to the ques- 
tion of the right of the South African born Indians 
to enter the Cape. This right which the Indians 
have been enjoying for years has now been taken 
away. It would affect prejudicially the interests of 
as ninny as 30 to 40 thousand South African born 
Indians. The Act in this respect stamps an inferi- 
or status on them. . * 

A third instance still of the breach of faith on the 
part of the Union Government is in regard to the • 
taking away of the indentured Indian’s right of 
domicile in Natal. According to the definition of . 
Domicile in clause 30 of the recent Act, an ox- 
indentured Indian in Natal who had paid the £ 3 
tax and acquired rights of domicile under the 
existing laws might find himself any day a prohi- 
bited immigrant. Lord Sydenham in discussing 
this provision in the House of Lords pointed ont 
that it was a serious hai dship. Lord Cur/on went 
further and said : — 

The ease wet really atronge r than Lord Sydenham put 
it. because not only did it apply to tho Indian, the man 
who, after serving five years under bis indenture, then 
settled down in the country to some occupation, paying 
his £ 3 a year, but it applied to his wife and family, and 
it applied to all of them in a very invidious form. In 
operation it meant that if the man, in the interests of his 
danoess or fbr whatever reason i't mi'gflt 6e, wished’ to 
leave the country for tho purpose of seeing his friends 
or relatives in India, or went to any other part of the 
South African Union, he thereby lost his right of domi- 
cile And it meant, in the case of his wife and family, 
supposing his wife went home to see ber relations in 
India or anpposing he sent his children out to Bombay 
to be educated that they lost their right of re-entering 
the country. The Indiana felt not only that they were 
losing a right in Kata) which they at present enjoyed, 
but they regarded it as an attempt to force them back 
into indentured labour, or, if they were not willing to go 
back into indentured labour, then to drive them out of 
the country. 

The most reactionary proririon of the recent 
Act is Mint which takes away the right of appeal 
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to the Supreme Court and makes the aggrieved 
Indian* more or less victims at the hands 
of Immigration Hoards constituted by South 
African officials who arc steeped in racial bios, 
Hitlici to Indians liavo enjoyed the right of appeal 
to the Supieme Court “on facts ns well as on 
law." That right has now been reduced to an 
appeal on law only. 

It is not the Indians alone who protest against 
this clause in the new Immigrant’s Restriction 
Act of the South African Union, which seeks to 
take away the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 
The Europeans too arc up in arms against it as 
jthe following from the Natal ITCiness will show — 

We say without hesitation that such a clause strikes 
at the root of our liberties : it is an attack on one of the 
most a acred rights of the citizen, namely, the right to 
appeal for protection to the duly constituted courts of 
the eoantry, and we nay, too. that no object to be gained 
by tho Dill is worth the sacrifice of principle that clause 
involves. We are aware that a similar provision was 
enacted in Natal in connection with trade licences, and 
"that too, was, in our opinion, an infringement of the 
constitutional rights of the citizen. The clause as 
quoted means nothing less than that the Minister, board 
or immigration official is at liberty to perpetrate the 
grossest injustice without risk of being brought to book. 
It is quite evident that this provision has been inserted 
because, in the past, the officials have been brought be- 
fore the courts and subjected to reproof, and the Gov- 
ernment now intend, if they can, to secure complete, 
. immunity. We hope most sincerely that this clause will 
be strenuously opposed. It would be a scandal if tho 
only real safeguard against oppression and the arbitrary 
premise of power were deliberately destroyed by the 
legislature simply in order to secure exemption for the 
Government and officials in the Administration of an 
exclusory law. Such legislation would _ not only 
establish a most dangerous precedent, but it would bo 
an inRult to tho judiciary. 

And nil those reactionary provisions Iiavo 
found a place in the recent Act which is being 
enforced since August 1, despite the clear 
declaration made by Lord Crowe on behalf of 
His Majesty's Government, in a despatch dated 
Octolx?r 7, 1910, “ that any solution that prejudices 
or weakens the position of Indian * in Cape Colony 
and Natal would not be acceptable to His Majesty's 
Government? 

Amongst other h reaches of faith on the part 
of tho Union Government we must not fail to 


mention the case of the Poll-tax. According to 
the Immigration Law Amendment Act of 1895, 
and by subsequent Acts, every Indian immigrant 
imported into the Province at tho termination of 
five years’ indenture is called upon if lie or she 
wishes to remain in the Colony to pay in addition 
to the annual £ 1 poll-tax imposed upon every male 
adult, an annual payment of £ 3 ; a similar sum 
is payable by both male and female offspring com- 
mencing from the age of 1 3 in girls and 1 0 years 
in the case of youths, It is apparent that an 
Indian immigrant, out of fin average income of 
£ 12 to £ 15 per annum, which is the total sum 
Jie is capable of earning, has to pay £4 to the 
State for the privilege of earning that sum In 
that country under the protection of tho Union 
Jack, and if he is tho proud possessor of an immi- 
grant consort he should pay for that privilege nn 
additional sum of £3. And if he lias any 
children, for each of them he must pay .£3 ft head. 
Those Acts, apart from the severe hardship which 
is inflicted on them, have been tho ruin of many 
ft homo, and it has blighted tho future career of 
many girls and youths by driving them to desti- 
tution and immorality. 

The imposition of this £3 tax Jins been a con- 
stant source of irritation and when the Hon. 
Mr. Gokhale went to South Africa to study the 
situation on tho spot, be came to the conclusion 
that it was a cruel and unjust imposition. On 
hi? representing tho matter very strongly “tJie 
Ministers definitely promised Mr. GoklutJo this 
£ 3 poll tax should be repealed and tho Ministers 
told the Governor-General that they had given 
him this promise.” And yet, attempts arc being 
made by responsible South African officials to 
explain away this promise in a most unworthy 
manner. It is nil the more painful when we 
consider that the object of this cruel j*oll tax 
is nothing elso than to utilise it as an instrument 
“ for driving Indian labourers into re-indenture," 
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As many as 20,000 Indians nro liable to pay this 
tax ‘ and yet j on an average, only 3,000 havo 
bcenablo to pay it. Of the untold misery and 
sufferings to which the remaining thousands are 
subject we cannot find words enough to describe. 

We must also refer to a cruel and ambiguous 
provision in the recent Immigration Act regarding 
the recognition of marriages celebrated outside 
South Africa nccordiug to Hindu or Mahomcdan 
rites. Section 5, Clause (g) of the Act provides 
that “ the wife or child of a Lawful and monogamous 
marriage duly celebrated according to the rites 
of any religious faith outside the Union” shall 
not he prohibited emigrants, or, in other words 
that such a wife (and children by her) shall be 
entitled to reside with her husband in South 
Africa. In a letter dated August 19, 1913, 
General Smutt’s view on the subject was com- 
municated to Mr. Gandhi in the following 
words : — " The present practice of admitting one 
wife of an Indian now entitled to reside m any 
province, or who may in future be permitted to 
enter the Union, irrespective of the fact that 
his marriage to such wife may have been solem- 
nised according to tenets which recognise poly- 
gamy or that she is one of several wives married 
abroad, will be continued so long. is she is 
his only wife in South Africa.” And yet what 
has happened ? __ Kutsan Bibi applied to enter 
the Union as the only lawful living wife of 
Mahboob Khan. The immigration officer reject- 
ed her claim. The Board of Appeal found the 
facts as follow : — “(1) That Mahboob Khan and 
KuRm Bibi were duly married in India accord- 
ing to Mohammedan law, and that it was a 
legally valid marriage. (2) That Kutsan Bibi is 
the only lawful wife of -Mahboob Khan, and that 
her marriage to him was contracted when ho was 
a widower and that ho has not. since gone 
through a ceremony of marriage purporting to be 
legal with any other women. On these facts the 
Board of Appeal goes on to 6ay in its judgment 


“it was contended on behalf of the Immigration 
Department that the mero fact that the marriage 
was celebrated under a law which allowed four 
wives, the marriage of Mahboob Khan with 
Kulsan Bibi was not monogunous." The Board 
of Appeal, however did not decide the jmint, hut 
stated the case for the decision of thu superior 
Court. But the Supreme Court at Pieter- limit*- 
hurg has declared this unfortunate wont m to bo 
a restricted immigrant on the plea that tho 
marriage was polygamous, because the plaintiff 
Lad married the woman under Mahomcdan rite«* 
in a country permitting poljgamous marriages. 
This is simply staggering ! 

Not content with all this, the authorities in 
South Africa aro stringently and rigorously 
enforcing all legal and administrative provi- 
sions against Indians in all possible direc- 
tions. The “ Indian Opinion” rightly exclaims. — 

Indians esnnot be expected to sit stilt if tho administ- 
ration of tbe existing laws is msde harsher day by day. 
Formerly Indian wives wero admitted without fuss and 
without much questioning. .Now tho Government havo 
instructed Immigration Officers to demand closest proof, 
and then, too, there are all kinds of quibbles raised. 
Kalismbibi's case is the latest. There never has been 
any justification offered for such harshness of procedure 
in admitting Indian wives. There has been no charge 
brought against us or having attempted to bring in 
women Dt questionable character or of our women 
having offered any competition. Zhen take tho unreason- 
able deposit of £2o required from men who want to 
prove tbeir domicile as against £10 which used to be 
demanded before. Visiting passes which used to bo 
isauod fairly liberally are how being granted in a most 
niggardly apirit. We know of cases in which sons have 
been refused permits to visit the.r parents and ousmess 
people to visit other provinces to collect their debts.- It 
is no easy matter for an Indian creditor to secure a per- 
mit to visit the Transvaal for the purpose of collecting 
hit hook-debts. Tho tendency of the administration is 
to wipe ont tbe resident Indian population by making its 
life in South Africa as intolerable as possiblo. Tho 
administration of tbe Gold Lawaud the Townships Act 
io the Transvaal and of the trade licensing laws in Natal 
and the Capo has been simply scandalous. 

It is impossible to condemn in sufficiently 
strong language tho part which the Colonial 
Secretary and tho Imperial Government have 
played in regard to this matter. Tho recent 
Immigration Bill which has been the Subject of so 
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much criticism w»s introduced in the Union 
Parliament on the 14th April, wjw passed on the 
13th June and received the assent of the 
Governor-General on the following day. It is 
astonishing that the Governor-General should 
have given his assent to this Bill the moment 
it was pissed without an opportunity to 
the Imperial Government to scrutinise it. 
It is astounding still that the Colonial Srcretaiy 
should have neglected to discharge an obvious 
duty which he owes to His Majesty and his 
Indian subjects. No wonder tliat Lords Ampthill, 
Sydenham and Curzon have complained that His 
Majesty’s Government have failed to recognise the 
seriousness of the situation and deal with it in a 
statesmanlike manner. 

We have stated these facts at some length to 
show how real and just are the grievances of Ilia 
Majesty’s Indian subjects in South Africa, and how 
under the circumstances Mr. Gandhi and bis com- 
rade are justified in starting once more the campaign 
of passive resistance — the only peaceful and cons- 
titutional method of agitation left open to them. 
The Indians of South Africa are now determined 
to see that the objectionable provisions of the 
latest Act uro removed from the Statute Book. 
They appeal to the Imperial und Indian Govern- 
ments and also to the Indian and British public and 
to the press to do their utmost to pi otect them from 
this un-British and autociatic legislation. They also 
make an earnest appeal to the Ci ow n to exercise its 
Royal prerogative of vetoing this measure within 
twelve months of the date of promulgation. 
Until this is done, Mr. Gandhi and his bravo 
band, men and. women of all classes and 
creeds, and of various stations in life, will Ire 
prepared to go to jail any number of times and 
undergo ordeals fearlessly and dauntlessly as they 
have done in the past. And while the paswvo 
resistors, men and women, are in jail, hundreds of 
business firms and individual trader* and hawkers 
will find their trade paraljeed, not to speak of the 


desolation and misery which will be brought on 
thousands of Indian homes in South Africa. Tbo 
present campaign of passive resistance will thus bo 
the fiercest ever witnessed, and no amount of 
moral and material support from the mother- 
country w ill bo too great to sustain it. 

Tbe Indian South African League, Madras- 

The Indian South African Leagno has issued 
an appeal for funds which it hopes will bring » 
response befitting the heroic character of the 
stiuggle in which our countiymen are just now 
engaged. 

The following is tbe first list of subscriptions. 

Its. 
1,500 
1,000 
150 
150 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
1O0 
100 

Total Its. 3650 

The Indian South African League sincerely 
hopes that jiolitic.il Associations and leading 
gentlemen in the molTusil sv ill soon respond to 
this appeal. 

It is requested that all subscription* be sent 
direct to Tho Indian Bank, Ltd,, Madras, to the 
credit of the Indian South African League. 

Mad&as, 


Mr. C. P. llamasimi Aiyer, u. A., u. U 
Mrs Annie Besant 
Mr. James Short 

Mr. K. Srinivasa Aijitiig.tr, u. A., U. h. 
Dewan Bahadur Gov indaiuguva Aiyar 
Mr. V. P. Mudhava Itau, c.i.u... 

Dr. U . Rama Raw . . 

Messrs Gancrii it Co. . . 

Mr. N. Subba ltau . . 

Tho Hon. Mr. T. V, Sesbngiri Aiyar 
Tho lion. 11.10 Bahadur B. IS. Sarnia 
Mr. T. Rengachai i ir, n. a., D. L. 

Mr. G. A. batcMin 


G. A. NATES AN, 
Joint Sea-clary, 
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India's So-called Oiler of Imperial Preference 

EY PROF. V. G. KALE, M. A, 
(fVrsuton Coftt?*, Poona.) 


1IEN* on the 17tli March last, .the lton'ble 
Sir Gangadhai mo Chit navis moved, in 
the Supremo Legislative Council, his reso- 
lution recommending * to the Governor-General in 
Council the desirability, in view of the loss of 
opium revenue, of considering financial measures 
for strengthening the resources of the Govern 
ment, with special reference to the possibility of 
increasing the revenue under n system of prefei- 
entiat tariffs with the United Kingdom and tho 
Colonies', it was easy to predict that far fiom 
doing any practical good, the resolution and Sii 
Gangadlurmo’b speech thereon, would only bo 
clutched at asseiviceable weapons by British tariff 
reformers and advocates of Impeiiid Preference 
and be u«ed In tlieir own fiscal campaign in 
England. It is well known that though Indian 
public opinion wants protection for the indigenous 
industries, it looks askance at schemes of iuter-im- 
perial free trade which are represented as calculated 
to benefit India and tho other parts of the 
Empire, and is therefore not pi epurod to accord its 
approval to nny one of them. In its notes uu 
Current Topics in the March number, the HeailA 
of India, we fiud, made tho following observa- 
tion : — -“We regret vie cannot pay tho llon’ble 
geathm.at tho t,uuv cotuiduncnt on his moving 
tho resolution on the Indian tariff and inter- 
iniperial free trade. He was indeed on very strong 
ground when lie pleaded for fiscal freedom for tho 
Government of India and a reasonable measure of 
protection for nascent industries. But be unneces- 
sarily trod on delicate aud debatable land when 
ho sang the praises of British tariff rufoimera and 
their specious schemes of imperial preference, 
lie should bwe known that public opinion in this 
country is not willing to entertain any preference 


proposals which nro calculated to entail great 
sacrifices on India without offering her corresjiond' 
ing advantages.” In spite of this definite public 
opinion, it was feared, Kir Gangiulhnmio « speech 
would bo hailed ns an Indian oiler of imperltl 
preference, which was wanting to strengthen tho 
hands of tariff reformers in England in their 
fiscal war against the free tinders, and tho ap- 
prehensions did not prove baseless. The .tamo 
journal, dealing with Sir Clnngadhnr’s resolution 
thus remarked in the April number ; — • 

“It has produced the impression in England 
tlwt Indian opinion in favourable to the adoption 
of a schemo of preferential trade such ns tariff- 
reformers in that country have been advocating." 
Aud also : — “ Neither tho view of Sir Gangadhar 
nor the opinion of the Finance Member ought to 
go forth us tho well considered and widely accept- 
ed opinion of the Indian people whose judgment 
on 6uch questions is entitled to nny weight." 
We have quoted this as it is t) pical of the 
opinion held on this question by a largo section 
of the educated classes in India and expressed in 
many of tho Indian newspapers and periodicals. 

The exjiected has happened. In “ The Indian 
Offer of Imperial r reference, ”• written by Sir 
lloper Letlibi idge and just published by Messrs. 
I*. S. King S: Son, tlio prediction lias been 
completely fulfilled. Tho very first chapter of 
the book opens thus : — “ Tho whole aspect of tho 
Indian fiscal problem has been altered by recent 
events. On March 17, 1013, India definitely 
tame into line, on this greet question, with tho 
self-governing Dominions of the Empire and 
with the Unionist Party, of the United Kingdom. 
By the mouth of the accredited leaders of her 
newly 'elected representatives in the Governor* 
General's Legislative Council, she submitted to 
the Impci Lai Government a resolution, suggesting ” 

• • The Indian offer Of Imperial Preference by Sir 
Roper Lethbridge, w,i , p. 6. King & Son, London, 
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and etc. The exaggeration of this statement is 
simply delicious. An Hon’ble Member of the 
Supreme Legislative Council moves a resolution 
recommending, in view of the loss of opium 
revenue, the desirability of strengthening the 
revenues of the State with special reference to the 
“ possibility " of increasing the revenue under a 
system of Preferential Tarriffs; the Finance 
Member regards the discussion as merely acade- 
mical though interesting, saying that “ I should 
have been very glad not to have had to discuss 
this subject at all ” ; the bulk of the Council take 
the resolution in the same spirit ; the mover of the 
resolution himself is not making any “ offer ” of 
imperial preference ; at the end of the debate, in 
withdrawing the resolution, he says: — “I want 
and seek public criticism. My ambition does not 
go further. This debate will have dono immense 
public good if, following the 60und advice of the 
Hon’blo Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, the people 
take up the subject in right earnest, and study, 
discuss and develop the case with care, zeal aod 
whole-heartedness which its seriousness deserves. 
This explanation furnishes an answer to the 
remarks made by 6 ome of my friends in 
Council to-day in disparagement of the re- 
solution.” And yet Sir Roper Lethbridgo 
solemnly affirms that “ the whole aspect of 
the Indian fiscal problem had been altered by 
recent events ” and that “ India definitely came 
into lino with the self-governing dominions of the 
Empire and tho Unionist Party in the United 
Kingdom ” ! It was convenient to Sir Roper to 
represent Sir Gangadhar’s suggestion in the Vice- 
roy’s Council as an “ offer ” to Great Britain and 
the colonies but the fact of the matter is that 
bo is absolutely unwarranted in saying that 
“ Indian opinion, hitherto insistent on blank pro- 
tection against Groat Britain as well ns against 
the dumping foreigner, has now, in tho spirit of 
the highest statesmanship, voluntarily offered to 
tho mother-country and the self-governing domi- 


nions the full and loyal co-operation of India in 
an imperial eystem of piotective tariffs." Some 
months ago, there was a passage at arms between 
Lord Crewe and Mr. Bonar Law on the question 
of preferential tariffs. In one of his speeches 
the Secretary of State for India observed with 
reference to Mr. Law’s appeal to India for Impe- 
rial Preference : — “ I warn him plainly that it 
will be resented in India, that it is resented al- 
ready, and that, if he ever seeks to put it into 
practice, it will be resented in a manner that will 
create nn unprecedented strain on India's loyalty to 
the Empire — you will be erecting a great Imperial 
zollverein, and you will be asking India * openly 
and without hypocrisy’ to take a place which, 
compared with that of those portions of tho Em- 
pire which control their own purse, will appear to 
her to be a servile place." British protectionists 
are anxious to moot the position of their oppo- 
nents by showing that public opinion in India is 
uncompromisingly hostile to the free-trade policy 
of England and that the lending exponents of tho 
Indian view are enthusiastically in favour of 
Imperial preference. They seek to prove that 
while free-trade is detested in this country os 
detrimental to the growth of indigenous indus- 
tries, inter-iinperial free-trade, which will enable 
India to protect her industries against foreign 
countries by heavy duties upon imports and ex- 
ports, is looked upon as the only right policy for 
Government to pursue. Tariff reformers in Eng- 
land would thus have Indian public opinion na nn 
ally in their fiscal and party warfare in their own 
country. But this attempt is bound to fail as no 
one in India, whoso opinion is entitles! to any 
weight, is enamoured of imperial preference. And 
a condemnation of free-trado is not tantamount 
to an approval of imperial preference. If sho 
does not want the one she does not also want the 
other. Sir Roper Lethbridge quote** the llitvhl 
to show how Lord Crewe’s defence of free- 
trade policy was adversely criticised in Indian 
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newspapers but he has conveniently omitted 
to indicate how the offers of Mr. Ronar Ij»w and 
men of his thinking have no chance of being 
favourably received in this country. The Indian 
World of Calcutta ia thoroughly representative of 
the Indian public opinion which Sir Roper has 
taken such gi eat pains to show to be favourable 
to his own views. This is what that paper says 
in its issue of 3rd September last : — “ The people 
of India have nothing much to do with tho 
Tutersall Lethbridge controversy now raging in 
England on the imposition of an export and impoit 
duty in this country. What India wants is neither 
free trade nor preference, but protection — an 
economic independence to stimulate her industries 
and to secure the benefits of her trade and com- 
merce for her own children. That may be in 
dream-land yet, but till the prospects of such a 
dream come to be realised, it is no good trying to 
make India the shuttlecock in the Party warfare 
of England. India, left to herself, is not likely 
to play into the hands of politicians of tho Cham- 
berlain school or members of tho Cobden Club till 
she is again hypnotised by a master mind like 
Bright or Bmdlaugh." This is how India thinks 
upon the fiscal question. Both free traders and 
tariff reformers are at liberty to make out that 
Indian opinion is on their side nnd that miy 
temporarily serve their party ends. But to say 
that India has made an offer of imperial prefer 
ence and that she 1m ‘ definitely ' come into line 
with tho Colonies end the Unionist party in Eng- 
land on that question, is to make a statement that 
is misleading and baseless. We do not know 
what impression Sir Roper Lethbridge’s book has 
produced in England and whether he has scored a 
victory over free trailers there. But he may rest 
assured that he is sadly mistaken if he feels he has 
convinced or brought over .to his side the opinion 
of tho educated classes in India. He could, no 
doubt, make a plaitsible case, as a resolution 
jn favour of imperial preference was moved in tho 


Supreme Legislative Council by the ITon'ble Sir 
Gangadhar Chitnavis, “ tho leader (during the 
absence of Mr. Goklialo on the service of the 
Royal Commission) of the elected and non-official 
members of the Legislative Council.” But as wo 
have said above, nobody took the resolution 
seriously and tho discussion was academical. And 
again, we may confidently assert that if the real 
* leader of the elected and non-official members of 
the Council ’ had been present, the result would 
have been far different and Sir Roper would not 
perhaps have written liis book or written it in tho 
strain in which he has now done. Sir Gangadhar 
waxed eloquent over the solidarity of the Empire 
and spoke of India obtaining a more dignified 
position in the Empire by acting in a spirit of 
Christian meekness towards the Colonies but even 
he had to admit that “ for complete success we 
want fiscal autonomy in this scheme also.” The cru 
cial question then is, whether India is likely to get 
this fiscal autonomy if she enters into a scheme of 
imperial preference. Free trade is bad enough for 
India but preference is bound to he worse. The con- 
viction of Indian educated peoplo is that by accept- 
ing a Kchemo of inter-imperial freo trade India 
would only be flying from the frying pan info tho 
fire. With due deference to Sir Gangadhar it 
must be said that though he advocated his pre- 
ference scheme ‘ns both practicable, beneficial 
nnd expedient,' he did not voice the feeling of 
any considerable section of educated Indians who 
ore entitled to speak on this question and Sir 
Roper has not furthered his cause by relying 
upon the resolution ns an “Indian offer” which 
was never made and is sure to be repudiated. 

We must frankly admire the real, and the inti- 
mate knowledge and the perseverance with which 
Sir Roper Lethbridge has been advocating Imperial 
Preference for the past few years in newspapers 
and periodicals. He sympathises with India’s 
desire to reriro her old industries and start new 
ones, thus ensuring her economic and industrial 
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Hlnduand Mahamedan Religious Endowments 

by 

* Mr. K. O. KtMSHNASWAMt AtYAR, B.A. 


CWl ROPOS ALS for the amendment of the law 
EJ relating to Hindu and Miih-imedan religi- 
” * ou3 endowments nro not at present Receded 
to by the Government on tho ground that Legis- 
lation towards improving tho managing bodies in 
charge of such institutions will Involve tho infringe- 
ment of the principle of Government neutrality 
in matters relating to religion. That the Govern- 
ment should ho strictly neutral in religions 
matters is one of the invfblable canons of the 
British administration in India, and no true well 
wisher of the Government or of tho people of this 
country would suggest any deviation from such a 
wholesome policy. It would bo desirable that the 
principle of religious neutrality should be carried 
to its logical conclusion by the Government with- 
drawing from its connection with the Christian 
ecclesiastical establishments in this country. Re- 
ligious neutrality should be shown more by main- 
taining nn impartial attitude towards nil the reli- 
gions prevailing in tho country than by displaying 
utter indifference to the mismanagement of 
finances of Hindu and Mahamedan religious 
institutions. 

Sir Frederick Lely, late of the Bombay Civil 
Service, in his suggestions for the Belter Govern- 
ment of India observes as follows ; — 

I hare mj doubts whether it it wi«e to lUnd by *8 * 
Uoitlr conaent'og party to the spoliation of endowments 
that t* going on. 

Sir Arthur Lyall in his dmfic Studies makes 
tho following observations r— - 

In certain condition! of society the immediate autho- 
rity and cioao superrUion of a monarch orer the power- 
ful religiou* interests with which he hn to reckon at 
erory itcp if a matter of political expediency, not an 
affair of doctrine or opinion, but a recognised duty 
of state. 

Tho fact that the present state of Ilindit 
and Mahamedan religious institutions are duo 
• ini 


largely to tho laws already passed by Government 
makes it all the more incumbent on the part of 
Government to depart from it3 policy of indiffer- 
ence in matters relating to religious institutions. 
It is a well-known fact that the law, ns it stands 
at present, invests persons who may happen to bo 
jn charge of such institutions with life tenures of 
office and requires that tho previous leave of the 
District Court should be obtained before any suits 
can bo instituted against them for misfeasance or 
breach of trust. If the Raid provisions of the law 
enables such men to defy public opinion and play 
duck and dmke w>th the funds of religious insti- 
tutions, will it not be the duty of Government to 
amend the law relating to Religious Endowments 
in a manner that will compel such persons to 
have some regard for genuine public opinion ? In 
the interests of public ethics the Government will 
be bound to legislate for the effective and speedy 
prevention of malversation of Religious Endow- 
ment Funds, even if such legislation may not be 
absolutely in keeping with the principle of religi- 
ous neutrality. If n distinction is drawn between 
the financial nnd the ceremonial affairs of religi- 
ons institutions and legislation is directed to rec- 
tify abuses in the management of tho finances, it 
cannot be said with reason that tho principle of 
religious neutrality is thereby infringed. Tho 
Government owe it as a duty to the public to pro- 
vide measures for the prevention of the misappro- 
priation of the funds of religious institutions and 
their diversion to unlawful or improper purposes. 
To tolerate a state of things under which men 
having control over religious institutions are fur- 
nished with every facility for misappropriating 
or misapplying their funds is tantamount to 
conniving at the increaso of public dis- 
honesty. Tho Christian missionaries whose agi- 
tation in the past led to the enactment of Act 
XX of 1863 will do welt to desist at pre- 
sent from opposing tho interference of Govern- 
ment for tho purpose of rectifying the present 
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saitd aro mostly summary only in naino ami very 
often fetch petition takes up a considerable portion 
of tl\e time of the District Judge. Moreover 
when sanction Is accorded and suits are launched 
the whole enquiry has again to be gone through 
in fuller (let til in spite of the circumstance that 
during the sanction proceedings the same Judge 
might have had to deal with the nine matters in 
a rather elaborate manner. All these circums- 
tances naturally tend to make the District Judge 
regret that jurisdiction in such matters is restrict- 
ed by the legislature to his own court without the 
option of transfer to another Court in the Dis- 
trict. The difficulty of utilising the provisions 
of sections 18 and 19 of Act XX of 1863 as, 
against erring committee members and trustees 
nro thus of such a magnitude as to render the 
protection intended to be afforded by the Act 
against mismanagement of religious institutions 
altogether ineffective. 

A perusal of the provisions of the Madras Regu- 
lation VII of 1817 and of Act XX of 1863 will 
show that the temple committee and special 
trustees are invested by the provisions of the 
latter enactment with the powers that were pre- 
viously exercised by such a responsible official 
body as the Board of Revenue. In the haste to 
get rid of the management of Hindu and Mabo- 
medan religious institutions no regard was paid 
to the protest of the then Hindu members of the 
legislative Council against the passing of the Reli- 
gious Endowments Bill. His prophecy that the 
Act would be mischievous in its character and that 
it would have a retrograde and demoralising ten- 
dency has been amply fulfilled. The Govern- 
ment of the dxy evidently lost sight of tho 
weighty reasons that induced the administrators 
in 1817 to place the affairs of such institu- 
tions under the control of an important 
department of Government. Tho preamble to 
regulation VII of 1817, will show that the 
Government had then grounds to believe that 
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the produce of such endowments was. in many 
instances appropriated contrary to the intention 
of the donors, to tho personal use of the indivi- 
duals in immediate chaige of such endowments. 
To rectify such a state of things it was enacted 
by section 2 of tho said regulation that the 
general superintendence of all endowments in 
land or money, granted for tho support of 
Mosques, Hindu Temples etc., be vested in the 
Board of Revenue. By sections 3 and 4, the 
Revenue Board was invested with authority to 
take 6uch measures ns may bo necessary to 
ensure that nil endowments made for the main- 
tenance of Mosques, Hindu Temples were instead 
of being converted to tho private uso of indivi- 
duals, duly appropriated to the purpose for which 
they were destined by tho Government or the 
individuals by whom such endowments were 
made. By section 7 tho Board of Revenue was 
empowered to appoint local agents in each 
district and the Collector of tho District was to 
be ex-officio one of the local agents. By section 
9 tho District local agents were enjoined to 
obtain full information, from public records and 
by personal enquiries, respecting nil endowments. 
Provision was made by means of sections 10, 11, 
12 and 13 to ascertiin who were in charge of the 
endowments, whether by virtue of the right of 
inheritance from previous holders or by virtue 
of nppointDient by the Government or any of its 
representatives or officers, and to appoint persons 
to be in charge of such endowments jjj cases of 
vacancy. By section 14 of the Regulation the 
right of private persons to have recourse to 
regular suits to set aside any erroneous orders 
that may be passed by the Board of Revenue or 
tho District agents was expressly reserved. 
Until the repeal of Regulation VII of 1817 by 
Act XX of 1863 the Revenue Board and 
their district agents were entrusted with the 
superintendence of Hindu and Mahamedan 
Religious institutions and the right of the 
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members of the general public was confined to 
suing to set aside erroneous orders that may bo 
passed by them. 

~By the enactment of Regulation VII of 1817 
the general public were deprived of the right of 
formulating schemes of management of religious 
institutions either by arrangement come to 
among the general body of the worshippers of the 
concerned institutions or by having recourso to 
civil courts. But the paid action of the Govern- 
ment does not deserve anything but commenda- 
tion and gratitude, for the reason that it was not 
possible to expect that the then members of the 
general public would have had the capacity, means 
or opportunity of devising measures for settling 
schemes of management of religious institutions. 

Owing to the agitation of the Christian mis- 
sionaries the Government were subsequently 
compelled to refrain from having any connection 
with the Hindu and Mahamednn Religious 
institutions, though it was not considered a 
breach of the policy of religious neutrality to 
maintain a special Christian Ecclesiastical establish- 
ment nt the expense of the public revenues and 
under the control of the Government. In the 
words of the preamble to Act XX of 18C 3 the 
Government found it expedient to relievo the 
Board of Rovenuo nnd the local agents in the 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal and the 
Presidency of Fort St. George from the duties 
imposed on them by the Bengal Regulation XIX 
of 1810 and Madras Regulation VII of 1817, so 
far as those duties embraced the superintendence 
of lands granted for the support of mosques or 
Hindu temples and for other religious uses, the 
appropriation of endowments made for the main- 
tenance of such religious institutions, the repairs 
and preservation of buildings connected there- 
with or involve any connection with the 
management of such religious institutions. If 
Act XX of 1863 h*d stopped with merely repeal- 
ing the previous regulations witliout proceeding 


to substitute any body of persons in the place of 
the Revenue Board aud the District Agents, it 
would have become the out-look of the genera! 
body of the worshippers of the vai ions religious 
institutions to 'devise means for the future manage- 
ment of the institutions. No doubt a chaotic 
state of things would have been produced and the 
whole land would have become Hooded with litiga- 
tion for the purpose of determining who were to 
have the management of the various institutions. 
In several instances the doctriuo of * might w 
right ' would havo had free play in settling the 
question as to who should have the management 
of religious institutions. Such a state of tWPg* 
could not bo viewed with equanimity by an y xa' s ‘ 
ponsible Government. But tho provisions insert- 
ed in Act XX of 18G3 to avoid tho occurrence of 
such a state of things have tended to invest ven- 
ous bodies of persons not only a\ith full powers to 
deal with the affairs of religious institutions with- 
out any control, worth tho name, over their 
actions, but also with life tenures of office which 
made them altogether independent of and indiffe 1 * 
ent to public opinion. 

Tho powers and responsibilities of tho Board o* 
Revenue nnd the local agents in respect of ui< w ’ 
ques, temples and other religious institutions were 
vested in individuals and committees who coil'd 
have had no previous official training; and thw 
was done nt a time when even the officially cow- 
trolled municipal iwtitationii lvw\ mt been UitC 0 * 
duced. In tho cases of religious institutions which 
at the time of the passing of the Act XX of 
were under the management of any trustee** or 
manager or superintendent, w]io*e nomination did 
not vest in or was not exercised by or w«s n^t 
subject to the confirmation of the Government Of 
»uy public officer, the Local Government wi»s 
directed bv Section 4 of the Act to transmit 
transfer to such trustee, manager, or *upeiint* 1 >- 
dent all the landed or other properties whi# Ii at 
the time of tlte pacing of the Act were under lb* 
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superintendence of tho Board of Revenue or any 
local agent. In cases of vacancies occurring in tho 
office of any such trustee or manager or superin- 
tendent, in which disputes may arise respecting 
the right to succCcd to the office, provision was 
made by Section 5 to have a manager appointed 
through the Chit Court until some other person 
shall hy suit establish his right to such office. 
Such trustees, managers, or superintendents were 
empowered by Section G of the Act to exeiciso 
the powers tint were previously exercised by the 
Revenue Board or the local agents in the matter 
of recovering the rent of land or other propci ty 
transferred to them under Section 4 of tho Act. 
The other rights, powers, and responsibilities of 
the trustees, managers and superintendents men- 
tioned in Section 4 of the Act ns well ns the condi- 
tions of their appointment, election, nnd removal, 
were declared by Section G to bo the same as if the 
Act had not been passed. But in respect of tho 
liability to be sued for misfeasance, non-feasance, 
malfeasance, or breach of trust the provisions of 
Section 19 requiring previous sanction by the 
District Judge were made applicable to such 
persons al>o. Tho history of the Tirupatbi 
temple, for the period preceding the settling of 
a scheme for its management after ft protracted 
litigation, will show in what manner the trustees 
of religious institutions, not subject to a Devas- 
thanam Committee, discharged their trust. The 
possession of uncontrolled and unlimited power 
over the finances of a rich religious institution 
proved too strong a temptation even for an 
ascetic trustee to restrain himself from being 
caught within the meshes of the Criminal law 
by flagrantly misappropriating valuable property 
of the institution. In the cases of mosques, 
temples and other religious institutions whoso 
trustees or managers were nominated at the' 
time of the passing of Act XX cf 1663 by 
the Government or any public officer, the 
Local Government were directed by Section 


7 of the Act to appoint onco fur all one 
or more committees in every division or district 
to take the place and to exercise the powers 
of tho Board of Revenue and local agents 
under Regulation VII of 1817. It was enacted 
by the same section that Mich committees shall 
perform all the duties and exeicise all the powers 
that were previously vested in the Board of 
Revenue and Local ngents. lly Section 9 it was 
provided that every member of tho Committee 
shall hold ollico for life unless removed for mis- 
conduct or unfitness. Such removal could be 
effected only by the institution of a regular suit 
before the District Court under Section 14 of tho 
Act, and the previous sanction of the District 
Judge is necessary for the institution of Such a 
suit. As has been pointed out above, the proce- 
dure hid down in the Act for effecting the remo- 
val of an erring Committee member or n trustee 
is too cumbrous and complicated to be easily 
availed of for such a purpose. The limiting of 
the tenure of office to n lew years w ill obviate the 
necessity to have recourse to expensive nnd tedi- 
ous litigation against erring committee members 
aud ti uotees. The desiro to bo reappointed or re- 
elected will act ns an incentive to pay some defer- 
ence to public opinion nnd in cases where the in- 
cumbents are bad the evil will be only ft temporary 
one and may be removed by substituting better 
men when their tenure of office expires. The 
present state of things is so very unsatisfactory 
that generally ft committee member or a trustee 
is presumed by the members of the ordinary pub- 
lic to be dishonest or unsatisfactory until the 
contrary is proved. 

The defective provisions of the Act stand in the 
way of the committee members enforcing any 
orders that m ly be passed by them in tho interests 
of the religions^ institutions. If a trustee is dis- 
missed from office for gross misconduct there is 
no means of enforcing the order of dismissal 
except by resort to a civil suit. A summary 
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remedy should bo piovided by enabling the Civil 
Couit on an application by means of an oidinaiy 
petition by the Temple Committee to eject by 
process, of Court a dismissed trustee fiom the 


charge of temple and its properties. In older to 
safeguard the interests of trustees who might be 
illegally, unjustly, or capriciously dismissed by 


the Committee Members, the Court may be em- 
powered to hold a summary enquiry in order to 
satisfy itself that the order of dismissal is not 
prima facie invalid or improper. The trustee so 
ejected may be left to contest the oider of dis- 
missal by ft regular suit with libeity to claim 


damages against such of the committee members 
that joined in his dismissal in the c.ise of his suc- 
ceeding in proving that his dismissal was illegal 
or improper. In case where the Court does not 
find it just or proper, to summarily eject the 
trustees, the committee members may bo left to 
sue for the ejectment of the trustee by institut- 
ing regular suits for the said purpose. In all 
cases the defeated party must be made to pay the 
costs from his own pocket unless, in the opinion of 
the Court, there are exceptional circumstances 
justifying the costs to be saddled on the trust 
funds. Provision should also be made for deposit 


by the plaintiffs in Court of the costs of the 
defendants in cases where the pecuniary circum* 
stances of the plaintiffs are such as may render it 
difficult to collect the costs from them in case the 
defendants succeed. Owing to defective legisla- 
tion in these and kindred matters committee 
members who may be inclined to rectify abuses 
j Q temples experience the same difficulties in 
enforcing their orders that are experienced by 
Municipal Chairman in rnuffusil Madras Munici- 
palities with recusant Secretaries. 

To sum up, the state of religious institutions 
has become so bad in consequence of imperfect 
and defective legislation that the Government - 
will not be doing their duty to the public if they 
refrain from . suitably amending the laws relat- 
• _ *0 Hindu and Maknmedan religious institu- 
tions in such ft manner as will render them more 
effective in »[eg«nrf“S interest, of surf, 
institutions. 


E8GLISH IS THE INTERltMIDHSL UNGU1GE 

BY 

PROFESSOR WALTER RIPMANN. 

(Chief Inspector of Schools under the University of 
London.') 


Rj HERE is nothing new in the idea of a lati- 
guage that should serve ns the univeisal 
means of communication among nations. 
Evenwheu civilised mankind was comparatively 
email in numbers nnd the woild seemed vast, 
men were attracted by the idea. As more of 
the woild and of its many languages became 
known, the desirability of a languago intelligible 
to all apjie.ued more obvious. As commerce 
grew and improved means of communication 
spanned the continents and the oceans of the 
woild, diversity of speech was felt to bo a 
serious obstacle. 

For various reasons, three languages gradually 
attained first-rate impoitance. One of the 
Romance languages (French), ono of the Teutonic 
languages (German), and English, of which 111© 
vocabulary combines Teutonic nnd Kommico 
elements. All the three nro spoken by leading 
nations, proud of their ancestry, jealous of their 
rights. 

Latin at one timo was the international lan- 
guage o! the learned, nnd quito recently its 
adoption an such has «g?iin been urged. Few wiJJ 
be found to support this claim; most recognise 
that Latin is cumbrous in grammar and limited 
in vocabulary. Tins has led some to suggest 
modifications of it, called by fantastic names 
buch as “ Intinesco ” or “ Mundolingue." OtheJs 
again liavo based their schemes on the Romance 
Languages that have dcveloj**! from Latin ; such 
or© the languages “ Nuovc Roman ” or “ I’an- 
roman ” or “ Idiom Neutral.” A third group 
take the Teutonic Languages as a basis, for in* 
btance, “ Volapuk,” “ Tutomsli.” Lastly there 
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are artificial languages which draw the »««»»- 
lary from Romance and Teutonic Unguiges* 
such ns “ Esperanto ” 

When we consider the many schemes putter- 
wnnl, we mny observe » Bmduil improvement. 
The ’f.ilnres o! the post notesleitb profit, 
ami the great advance in lire «'»')' ft philology 
lea.lv to greater .kill i» »lving the 
Yolnpulc rhnweil a etep rorevard ; for a time it 
ivsis very anccootnl. Who epe.Va it »"“ ’ 
Esperanto is distinctly anperioi to it 1 come 
maintain that' Ido is better .till. Hue »o 
reached the limit ol perfectibility! 

A review of the past endeavour* to ere He a 
uni vernal language anggeats that we hate nut. 
Tut forward any such language, submit it to the 
critieiam of educated men: after a time dcfe.!- 
wall he discovered, the committee, or eenneil. c, 
academy who are guanliana of the language me 
ashed to accept certain alleged improietnent-. 
they refuse, there is a epfit-tluit is what p.-t 
experience leads us to expect. 

For our present purpose, however, wo shall 
■ assume that &|reranto (or liio — it does not 
matter which), is the best artificial l.angoago that 
the wit of man can ilovise. I have studied it 
with some care, and I have prefound ndmiiwtior. 
for Dr. Zamenhoff, its creator. It is a very fine 
piece of work which docs credit to his linguistic 
skill no less than to his humanitarian idealism. 

I do not preposo to criticise it in detail, but I 
am willing to concede that the sound, hue been 
well chosen. Hint the spelling repre-cut, them 
adequately, ami that tire grammar is very simple. 
To my mind the grSvo objections to nny artificial 
language arise from a consideration of its 
vocabulary. 

The vocabulary of Esperanto is mainly based 
on the Romance languages. To those who know, 
say French or Italiwi.the meaning of most of 
the roots is fairly obvious; but the millions 
(think of JAsiii, alone) >ho know no European 


Ungurgo, have to learn tlio roots without such • 
assistance, and the millions who know Teutonic 
languages ouly "ill recognise little that looks 
familiar. 

But there is n much more serious considera- 
tion. Language may be said to consist of words 
with n simplo meaning and words and phrases 
with complex meaning. To the former we may 
reckon the numerals, designations of time, names 
of concrete objects, liniiet, daffodil, such words ns 
and or but. When translating from or into a 
foreign language they give us no difficulty ; the 
rendering is obvious, lint the words which 
really matter are those which have many associa- 
tions. If we look up such a word in the diction- 
ary, we find that no one foreign word is an exact 
equivalent. These words and phrases render 
good translation so difficult that wo call it ft 
fine art, and when we know two languages really 
well oren the best translation from one into the 
other leaves ns dissatisfied. We pay our tribute 
to tho i*kill of the transistor, but feel that the 
rh)thm that delighted us in a piece of majestic 
prose, the perfume of an exquisite lyric are lost 
in the rendering. The finer the literary quality 
of the original, tho more wo miss in the transla- 
tion. Even in the rare case when poet translates 
poet, the work of the second hand is noticeable, 
almost always. 

The complex words (gentleman and fellow, 
esprit and gout, W’ehmit and Sekadenfrewle may 
sene ns examples) are the words that matter, 
The meanings are a reflex of national psycho- 
logy, the outcome of our national life. We 
acquire a full knowledge of these words in our 
own Language, through meeting them many 
times in many contexts. We do not know a 
foreign Irngmgo well, until the«o words arouse 
the same associations in our minds as the 
foreigner’s. 

All these finer shades, the perfumes, the over- 
tones are lost in an artificial Language. The 
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complexity uf word* t< ignored; the idiomatic 
phrsu*> which delighted iu hi*, to }idd to a 
colour!**** nutter of fact cvpr<* i '-'ion. The artifi- 
cial word U regard«l u* the equivalent of some 
I*«sh*»J* word Iiy aji Kriglidiman, of sotrn* French 
wont hy a Frenchman, lull the English wont and 
tin* French word are not equivalent. It is ju^t 
li«*ro tint tlu> M.\t of univer«lity i< delusive ; 
it U this which tinders nn original literature in 
rm artificial language impossible. 

(Joinparo the literature of E-pemnto (and any 
conceivable development of that literature) with 
the literature of Engl tn*T, France or Germany; 
you ore holding a rushlight to the sun. 1 1 i< made 
up largely of translations which may content those 
who do not know the original*, hut are no f-uh 
ftitntd for them. Original K>pemnto verse is 
unimjxeachahle in sentiment — and that is all 
that can bo said for it. 

1 know that many V.ngU*h people derive 
centime pleasure and satisfaction from their 
knowledge of F.speronto. They have learnt a 
foreign languave with a minimum of effort ; they 
nr« delighted to find that they can converse at 
congresses with people of many nationalities ; it 
jvppoal* to their desiro for universal brotherhood. 
Yet I wonder whether the efforts so earnestly de- 
voted to the propagation of Esperanto arc really 
to the ftdvantngo of mankind, and whether thoy 
should not rather ho directed to purifying our 
mother tongue, so that it may more quickly be- 
come tlw world language. 

IIow do things stand at present ? English is 
spoken far more widely than any other language ; 
it is the speech of 150 millions, reckoning white 
men ftlone, and it is tho official language and in a 
»rcit manure Urn common men. of into, -com- 
h ; n tho British possessions with their 

. of 350 millions. It has a well-recog- 
I’°P" a • i vn ine ; it has a splendid litem- 

turn; «» *"» thJs — tl.o advocate* of 

artificial language. 


Esj*t*n»nto tell ns — is of no account in face of 
national jealousy ! Particularly the French and 
the Germans will not recognise English as the 
world language. IWmhly not — in theory ; b«t 
when wo consider their practice, wli.it do we find ? 
In France and Germany English has never been 
Itetfor taught and more widely learnt than at the 
present day. A quite evropt5nn.it experienen (as 
Director of tho London University Holiday 
Course in English for Foreigners, for nino years) 
enables me to say that the same is true of almost 
every other country. Ar soon as wo do onr full 
duty to India, tho numlier of tho«o who know 
Engli«?j will he very largely increase*!; no sane 
person will urge that we should use Esperanto for 
tho education of cmr fellow -subjects of alien race. 

There is no reason to anticipate a decline in the 
spread of T.nglish ; and wo can contribute our 
share hy making it better- fitted ns a world lan- 
guage. Foreigners tell us that the grammar gives 
them littlo trouble, and they e-an soon require A 
good-working vocabulary; hut they are unani- 
mous in regarding our irregular spelling as a 
serious obstaclo to the beginner. The pronuncia- 
tion is not difficult in itself ; even the 11 th " can 
easily ho taught ; the seat oF tho trouble is tho 
irrational spelling which so often gives no clue to 
tho pronunciation. Some difficulty is also duo to 
our not having laid down nt all clearly what wo 
mean by “good English" or “pure English" 
speech. Here, then, arc two ways in which wo 
can make our language mono attractive and valua- 
ble, not only to tho foreigner, hut to ourselves. 

That is tho woik undertaken hy the Simplified 
Spelling Society, and a past can! to the Secretary 
at 44, Great Russell Street, London W.C., Eng- 
land, will furnish tho reader with particulars of a 
movement which is attracting well-merited atten- 
tion. They nvo inspired, nbovo all, by the desire 
to Rive a year (at least) of tho education time of 
our children and to enable an essential subject to 
l>o taught reasonably and easily which must now 
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be taught unreasonably and nt the co«t of much 
time and labour. But they also devote their 
energies to the movement liecause they ljeliove 
that our English bnguvge can ami should be mule 
a still better instrument and that it ran lie 
rendereil so attractive that men of all nations 
wall of their own free will learn it. There is 
no need to force it upon anyone ; that would 
arouse a natural resentment, lint if the English 
Ivngmge is making its way now, and in spite of 
its defective spelling and th“ absence of a well 
established stand ud of speech, should we not do 
our utmost to remove these acknowledged 
obstacles ? Granted that in grammar an artith i »1 
language may be simpler than ours -but nm- i- 
the key to the vast liter iry o itpnt of Ihitun in 1 
Ameiira in our (by and to the splendid treasuio' 
of our past literature; and what foreigner would 
lie so indolent and «o shortsighted as to think 
that the artificial hngu »go weighed heavier in the 
balance than English ? 

The day will surely come when the Eng 1 id i 
speaker will find an audience throughout the 
world and the woiks of our philosophers and 
poets, ouc men of science and our men of busine— 
will be read and appreciated in every country and 
in every clime. 

THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF SRi S\T-K0PA 

alia* 

MMHllVM, THE BREST BR1Y10I.H SUM 

BY 

C. R. SRIN1VAS VftANOACttARY, li.A . I-T. 

RI Satakopa is the greatest Alwar of the 
V.iWtnavite Religion, lh\ thoughts me 
so general ns to devene the Attentive consi- 
deration of otliev sects of Hindus and other reli- 
gionists also. As a bumble student, the wiiter 
has given out the ideas formed from the resiling 
oi the test and desires that even those whose ver- 


nacular is not Tamil may form some rough idea of 
tlm lofty teachings, from an reposition however 
mea"t e. 

LIFE OF XAilintWAR. 

He w is bom on the 4 Ini thy of Kaliyitg.i in 
thecoiKte'lilinn of Vr-ika at Siinigari alin<t Al- 
wwr-Tiinnagaii in the Tiniievelly District. The 
teun “Alwar ” in Tamil means one who is drown- 
ed in the enjoyment of the Divine. Twelvo Al- 
wirs aro known to fame in Southern India. Their 
influence lias, in recent times, been extended 
slightly to somp small number of people in Xor- 
tbern India. This : r the greatest of the twelve. 
The term “Xuntnalwir" means “our Alwar” 
tfie reasons foi hi> being so e.affed are 

(!) A prominent disciple of his, railed him hy 
that tide ns to him were due the thanks and the 
reverence of nil his followers. 

(*2) When the reciters of hymns were invited 
for attending the festhalflt the temple , God him- 
self used to call him “ Our Alwar.” 

(d) He was descended from Kari and Udyn- 
nangai,both coming from two long and illustrious 
lines of devotees. They were issueiess for n long 
time and then when they went to the temple in 
Thiiaikkurungiidi, another Vnishnavito Holy place 
in the Tinnev elly Disti ict, they prayed for the 
birth of ft son and weic bfe*«pd accordingly by 
Him who said, “We skill be bom Ourselves” and 
then ordered the commander 1 “of the Angelic 
Hosts in Heaven to incarnate ns Their »on 
for the sake of the world's redemption. The other 
Dimes by winch he is known me Sri Satakopa, 
Parftnkusa and Vnkubbliarana. The names them- 
selves are significant." ‘Satakopa’ means the con- 
queror of the wind known as Sata which throws 
children head downwards when born on earth. It 
symbolises his conquest of Maya which makes 
people, when born on earth, forget the transcend- 
ental w oi Id from w Inch they come and their relation 
to their Hearenly Father. Faronkiisa is com- 
po-ed of two parts — I*.\ra and Ankirn, the first 
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part meaning Tlmhrn and the second, controlling 
Iron of the elephant. Tlih name like the previous 
svjnliolises the notion that by hi* great wisdom he 
brought the knowledge of God within the easy 
reach of people. It is wonderful to mm* how the 
two little names convey in Mich n pithy way the 
life of the greatest Dm vidian ftiint. The name 
show* that he brought Heaven to the earth for 
people to profit liy. Ynlailnbhimna mean* tbe 
weaver of a garland of (lowers, known by the 
name of Vnknla (Mogil.n *= to in Tamil). 

Mmy atones nre current regarding the lifo of 
the great men especially at the place of hi* birth. 
It is not worth while to trouble imrselvea with 
them ns they nro not recorded in the lives of the 
mint* niv.l ns they teach nothing valuable. Hut 
one regarding this gariand of Mogil i (lower (teshp 
iiy) is worth noting ns it shows that ho conquered 
nil desire*. This tradition is related n little 1 iter 
on. 

For sixteen years nftcr his birth helny speechless, 
'drinking not even milk. This aroused the devo- 
tion of tho parents. To bail hi* birth, Sri Audi 
Seslw— the great reclining serpent of Vishnu— 
had taken the form of a tamarind tree. To this 
they brought the child and let it lie in a cradle 
there. Sri Vnikunthnuath.a then nppeared to him 
on the G.aruda. Tho tamarind tree, now at Alwnr- 
Tirun.agari temple, probibly n descendant of tho 
one of his time, Ixmrs signs of ahmiy antiquity and 
is reverenced by antiquarians, devotees and pooplo 
finding enro for even aery bad diseases in the 
Imrk* of tho Holy tree. Here, lie was all -absorbed 
in the contemplation of tho Divine (Yoga Sama- 
’dhi) and tho Holy forms of th» Clod Vishnu in 
the 108 holy places appeared U-foro him to bless 
him for bis sincere devotion. He did not go on 
pilgrimngo, but his was tho true inner working of 
the soul which brought tho very God-forms before 
him. Tho very spirit of the tradition is to show 
that tho vnlue of devotion lies not in outward 
semblance or ceremony but in tho purity and the 


sincerity of devotion ami to this day we see 
wound the A 1 war’s temple within Ad matin's — 
the great source-lord’s— the image* of tho 108 
Holy shrines nnd in the eastern end of the northern 
wall is seen tho image of Garuda on which Sri 
Ynikimthaimtha appeared before him. 

While jnnttois thus transpired, Madhurakati 
(the sweet poet) who had gone on a pilgrimage to 
Oudh, saw a sun ri«.i»g in the south. It was a 
spiritual radiance l>orn of no material jwiticle. It 
seemed to l»e n foieston fire orn village on fin*. 
More than once did the phenomenon repeat itself 
until Madhur»knvi made up his mind to sleep 
during the day and watch nil night. But he was 
only more nnd more confirmed of the reality. He 
travelled southward to find i*. Ho reached Pri- 
rangam but failed to find it. He then went fur- 
ther south to Alw.ar-Tirunngari where the tiring 
sun disappeared. Ho then found the Alwnr under 
the tamarind tiee, but seeing ho was speechless 
wanted to ascertain whether he was deaf nnd 
dumb, but on throwing a stone he found the 
form moving. Then wishing to find out if he had 
any real merit he put the question “ If the soul is 
born nnd clothes itself in a material body wlrnt 
docs it eat nnd whero does it lie ?" Then came out 
at once tho answer “It enjoys the cfiit — the 
pleasures of the same nnd there it lies.” Then 
finding him to be a Yogi, ho pro-tmted before 
him nnd received initiation. Mndhnmknvi was 
learned in tho Snnskiit S-istias already nnd his 
knowledge received it* consummation under the 
influence of hi* divine teacher. So great was his 
reverence to him that in bis work (of 10 stanzas) 
in pmi*o of tho teacher lie proclaims he knows no 
other Ood. 

Katnnmlwar was in his Yoga Samndhi and gave 
out four woilcs lepiesenting in essence the subject 
matter of tho Itig-veda, the Yajur Veda, the 
Atluirvn Veda and the Sama Veda. His famous 
disciple learned them all and proclaim oil them to 
the world. They consist respectively of 100, 7, 87 
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ami 1102 stanzas making up a total of 1296 stan- 
zas forming part of the Drnvida Pmbandlia of 
4,000 fctanm*. The last one Thiruvaymozhi with 
its brief commentary of 6)000 Grandhas (each 
Grandha 32 letters) was acknowledged by Sri 
Itamanujachaii ir ns 11 Divine Subject " and reve- 
renced by the philosopher. 

He lived only to the age of 33. Very few pro- 
phets live to a great age. Ills fame became wide- 
spread and excited the envy of the greatest Tamil 
bcholars. They challenged the superiority of his 
compositions as divine but Mudhurakavi said that 
his Guru would not stir from his place but gave a 
small bit of palmy ra-leaf, writing therein “The 
twoHoly Feet of Sri Krishna.' Madura was then 
the chief seat of Tamil learning and it had an 
Academy similar to the French Academy of the 
present day. New woiks were brought before 
them for criticism and approval. Tradition goes 
that the members of the Academy sat ou a plank 
left to float in the Madura tank but when the 
palmyra hit of writing was placed on the plank, it 
alone remained on it throwing them all down. 
Kambati saw what a great aiu lie had committed 
and apologised in a verse. 

Can the fly fly before Garud* ? Can the glow-worm 
ibioa before the »un ? Can the dog ahow its \al « r 
before the tiger; tho for, before tbe lion ? Can ihothvl 
dance before Crrasi ? Can all (be poetry of the wcrl 1 
be compared with a tingle word of tin SaUkopa’g who 
worships at Ui» Holy beet. 

He was the first great Vishnava teacher before 
Sri Ramanuja. Eien to-day his head wearing liis 
Holy Feet is placed on the head of every devotee 
making Lis pilgrimage to the VnishnaVA shrines. 
The composition of Thiruvaymozhi JBgajiriLQuitr 
la cLi&ic, pure and derated. It is simple in style 
while pregnant with thought. It deserves a high 
place amongst the world’s great books. It can bo 
easily understood by the ordinary people also, 
whilo a philosopher like Sii Ramanuja found 
there much room for thought and meditation. 
The sincere outpouring of tho {joint is impressed 


feii 

in every line and tile more one acquaints himself 
with it, the more one becomes enamoured of it. 
Ail the other Aiwars are suppo-cd to be hut his 
organs. In one sense this is true even to us of 
the present day. No other saint has any thought 
to add to what ho has given out. Tho works of 
others go to explain the condensed expression of 
his great mind. 

After he passed away from the world and at- 
tained supreme bliss, his disciple made an image 
of him ami celebrated h's work and his birthday 
and what is more, honoured his memory by ex- 
plaining to the world the meahing and essence of 
the teaching of the great saint. His wife had 
been taking birth and following him at each. But 
this was to be the last and he made up his wind 
never to yield to bondage. But bis wife of pre- 
vious births would not bear separation even in 
this birth. He was inexorable and all the human 
attempts of the woman failed to win him. So she 
performed penance and prayed to Brahma and 
Vishnu. They blessed her but sent her back to 
him. In spite of the gods, he was not ‘moved. 
She went again. They said they would grant her 
every other boon but not interfere with the de- 
votee who was too unbending even for them in 
the matter of bondage. She woul'd have not even 
Sri Vaikuntham but the company of her compa- 
nion of all her previous blithe. It was not possi- 
ble. She insisted that she must perform, as a 
reward for her penance, some kind of service at 
her lord’s feet. So the gods decided that she 
should be pleased to take the form of a MogiLt 
tree, tho flowers from which would fall on him at 
worship and to this Jay the tree is kept at the 
shrine of Sri Satakopa from which flowers are 
supposed to fall daily ut tho time of worship, the 
actuil flower, of course, being substituted. The 
preservation of the flower in the' worship symbo- 
lises the conquest ho made over human passion 
and proves the profound impression he produced 
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oil IiU conte tujiomries by Ills Vairagya and 
triumph over hitman weakness. 

Ills teachings are bummed up in the four woik*. 
referred to and the last of them gt res the u hole 
of them in bitch a manner tlrnt the others, me hut 
repetition}., in other forms, of what is mentioned 
therein and 1ms certain indications both in style 
and thought of being the matured exposition of 
the saint’b 'ions. AH the stanzas are of unifoiin 
excellence. The last word of every stanza is tlio 
beginning of the next, lienee the work is said to 
he Anlhathi — a composition where the last portion 
of a stanza is the beginning of the next. Fi om a 
well-known Sanskrit sloka we understand that 
the Vedas, the Ithihnsas, and Puranas treat of 
five points : — 

(I) The nature of Brahm 

l~) Tbe nature of the soul 

(3; Tho methods of devotion for attaining Bralun 

(4) 1 be resultB of following them 

(5) Tho obstacles in the way of tueir attainment. 

We shall read through the hist work \iz , 
Thiruvaymozhi and try to see in an elemental y 
way the outlines of tho teaching under there heads. 
Of course, thodiflercnt parts of it are not diuded 
under these headings. The ideas under more than 
one head are mixed tip throughout, but still for 
purposes of convenience wo can analyst) and tike 
them to the respective divisions. It may be well, 
befoto taking up one point after another, to 
.mention, that he throughout wants ns to under- 
stand that tinman sonts are in themseivew weak 
and that, unless God Hiuiself is pleased to bless 
them with knowledge and dovotion, they can 
achieve nothing. Also, there is taken for granted 
the Law of Karina, universally held In India. 

For purposes of reference to the original text, 
it is divided into ten ecjtuil portions of hundied 
each, each hundred consisting of ten sets of ten 
stanzas each. Thus 1st 100— 1st ten stanzas— fifth 
is denoted by 1st H-i-5. Similarly for othciF. Tho 
first seventeen tens have chiefly reference to the 
liature of God and particulaily the first ten which 
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must lie read entire. Hut tho idea is interspersed 
throughout tho whole, 

1. THE XATCKE OE II1MII.V.L 
In the first place, the dictum is laid down fti.it 
in piopoition to man’s knowledge, lie forms his 
conception of God. 

In whatever form Ho is worshippod, He ig nose the 
less.. He stvnds to them so that each gets what lie is 
ordained to do flat D-i-5). 

He is one whoso goodnoas is unsurpassed, who blesses 
with a pure intetlect, wbo is the Lord of tho Angels th.t 
meet with no death (I «t D i- 1). 

He cannot be grasped by the intellect or perceived by 
the senses. It is d.lfbutt to know whit Ha u aid what 
He is not cn e nth and in He tree ; He has form and is 
formless (latp i-4). 

He is all humsD beings near and far, all objects near 
and remote and He ia evil and good (1st D-i-t). 

He standi, lies and sits, and He docs not stand, he or 
ait. His nature is alwiya the same but still it is difficult 
to conceive howit is so (1st D-i-7). 

He is all objects on esrth, on waters and in tho sly 
and is extended over all these and is concealed in nil 
like life in the body, Much is He declared to be by tbo 
cnbghteuiug Vedas— the lord that swallowed up them 
all (1st D-i-7). 

Ho cannot be understood even by the Angels, In the 
form of Sira Ho destroyed the tluce Cities (slaughtered 
the demons in thorn). Ill is Brahma, Vuhnu and Sira 
for purposo of creation, piolection and destruction. 
(1st Jd-i-8) 

If He has any form, all tho objects aro his form. If 
He has no form, all formlessness is Ills Thus tho Omni- 
present is a bundle of contradictions both form and 
tormlessnen being his qualities (1st I) i-9). (also 2nd D- 
v-10). 

If Ho is approached, the noaror He is. If wo go away 
from Him, tho more distant Ho is (1st D-rii-I) 

Ho shinos in wisdom ti get rid of births and Ho 
blesses with tho Light of Ken uu elation (1st D-ril-lW.) 

He resides in tho heart. The same applies to all others 
and all objects. He is both body and Soul. Ho ia air 
and Are. Such is his Maya. All nature is the body of 
which Ho is the soul. (1st D-x-S ) 

The Alsha Laksbini resides in His heart, Brahma’s 
abode is His navel. He i? in Sira. He is in no particular 
place but is in all places. (2nd D V-2) 

How can he be described ‘i lie it tho beginuing of 
angels. He is tbe Lord of Angels. He is tbe enjoymentof 
the Angels. lie is all tho Angels. He is imperishable 
wealth. He is no mesn Swarga. He is the Imperishable 
Moksha. (3rd D-ir-1). 

He is neither male, nor female nor eunuch, _Hc I» 
poverty and wealth. He is bell aod heaven, lie it en- 
mity and friendship. Thus ho is diversified, (Alh !)• 
iii-1). 

He is the protection of the Asnras aod their Death. 

He places the world under the *h«dow of liia protec- 
tion and yet docs not place (Ctb D-iti £)• 
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lie U water, land. Are, air and skv. He U the two 
lights— the sun and the moon. He is Siva and Brahma, 
(6th IJit-Ij. 

He is mother, fa'her, children, others and all. How 
can such principles be understood ? (7ch D-rtu-I.) 

It is true that 11 1" shall become Thou and that Thou 
art hell and all. If so, what does it matter whether I g> 
to llearm or to Hell ? But every time in which comes 
the clear understanding that I am Thou, I am afraid of 
going to Hell and therefore I pray to bo blessed by Thee 
of all beatitude — (8th 0-1-9. j 
His nature is incomprehensible even to IIim«elf (8th 
1) iv-ti). How then to think of him as what? He came 
down to the world as Krishna Avatar at Muttra in order 
to get rid of tho world's burdeu. lie means that He has 
condescended to descend to tho world and rcretljd 
riimsetf, to let us have soma glimpse of Him, as far as it 
lies in our power,— (8th D-f-9) and (8th D-vin-6 to 10). 

Beginning "itli the Wen of a Person xl Hod, he 
proceeds to show at various stages tho v.uious 
aspects of Bndim arul notably nt the cl <w, h» 
cone option of Rrahm in the same n> that laid 
down in theClundogy.i Up-ini-di-id winch is thoclnct 
one for tho Stm»* Veda and what is more rvm.nk 
able is, tint the wording is capable of similn 
interpretation and comment to the Mahaa.ikyn <>i 
the great sentence of the Ch.indogyn, “Thou 
ait that.” Ho launches, llituself m no Metaph) 
sicnl discussion or Psychological inquiry. To 
Him it U tho actual enjoyment of his Yogic ha- 
mad hi. It is to bo felt and enjoy ed and not to 
bo argued.” 

I must only refer to 8th l)-ui-G to 10 and 
10th D-x-10, 

The litiguige is too dithcult to be translated 
exactly { but still the substance may be given as 
follows : — 

THAT is attain able when all the Gnana-lndnyas or 
organs of wisdom are drawn away from the phenomenal 
rorld and focussed In Hun and wo recognise THAT as 
the Great Emptiness whien is on", and all-embracing and 
when all bondage to pleasure and p»io is lost, Moksha 
itself l» T/lat. They alone are hsppy who hare attained 
\Tbat, after remiociatiou of all pleasure and pain. Tbe 
best sbode is That in which, altogether lost in tbe 
madness of Di»we bh»s and harmonising with 
That, tho Soul becomes united and when the aoul 
reaches its final abode it finds that Visbnu who bas the 
figure of (laruda in his banner is That. Even Yogis who 
knowing the Past, the P»e*ent and the Future attain 
JJokah* ia a way, hare naught without this knowledge. 


2. T1IE ATSWX. 

The highest stngo tli.it can l>e predicted of the 
soul is its becoming That ; no definite statement 
is nude of the Atman boyond its connection with 
lltulim. No clear clue is given definitely to enable 
us to find any solution of the problem of Atmun in 
tiio manner that controversial philosophy engages 
in. But, by a delicate touch in a single line in 
8th D-iiii-8, ho makes us understand fh.it tho 
soul h is knowledge of tho bh'»s in That, of 
course, tho other statement having also been 
made that when the knowledge and enjoyment 
of That is realised by the soul, the soul finds 
Vishnu with the G.irudu banner to be That. 
The soul’b union with Bmhm is not made out on 
any extraneous nuthoiity but on Ids Yogic 
expel ience as we saiv at tbe close of the first 
heading But the natuto of the soul is brought 
out in the 5 th D-vi. When feeling its union or 
identity with Brnhui, tho soul has consciousness 
of its acts, its feelings, and its powers. This is 
done by expressing the relation of the soul to Bmhm 
as that of the wife to the husband. The soul ns 
wife, knows nothing beyond the lovo of the Lord 
and is so absorbed in it that even her mother is 
at a loss to know what her actions are mid 
exclaims to the world the miraculous nature of 
what her daughter does and says. Thus we see 
that whatever is said by tbe mother to bo the 
working and feeling of the daughter is really 
that of the Soul. Like the first ten this ten 
deserves to be read in its entirety and every word 
of it breathes such an atmosphere of the puro 
soul tb.it the grasping mind lery much wonders 
and knows not whit can be said of it. Here also, 
as nt the close of the first item, only the bare 
skeleton it given. The mother states : — 

My daughter lay* — 1 1 made the earth which it sur* 
roindel b; the o»in. 1 bccamo the earth, I took the 
eirth to myself. 1 defined the limits of the earth. I 
destrojel the Aiuras I lifted up the Uorardhana bill 
to protect the cow*. I protected also the Panders*. I 
U»ro none whom t can call my friend or relative; Yet 
*11 are friend* end relative* as brethren in the Lord. I 
m<ke and destroy *11 friend* *nd relatives. I am tiodr* 
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with the three ejes, the Drahma with four faces turned 
to the four directions, f am the angels, their King Iiidra 
and the Uishis. I hare no evil Karma. I become the 
evil Karma. I make and destroy evil Kparoa. I am 
heaven and hell. 1 am Moksha. 1 « m Jiving beings and 
the beginning of all living beings. 1 become learning. 
I create and destroy it. I am above the reach of all 
learning. I am the essence of 411 learning and the end 
of all learning, I am all the elements and all the lights. 
I am the Kriya or Action — the performer' thereof. I get 
the fruit nf all actions and I make those who do them ?’ 
Is it because sho is altogether possessed by nitn.' 1 

Thus we see that whatever is predicted of his 
being, making, destroying etc. the earth is simi- 
laily predicted of Learning, Karma, Universe and 
Angelic host, 

He nukes us expect that some such absorp- 
tion in Brahm will be explained later on [ by 
giving hints in a previous stanza (4th D-iii-8)] 
the nature of the Soul. He says “ My feoul 
is yours and yours is mine.” Thus he makes 
us understand that the conceptions of the 
Brahm and the Atman are inseparable in what- 
ever way we understand them. This is cle.u 
when we see that when in other lines also he 
touches upon them he gives side-lights and 
always mentions the Atman or the Soul in its 
connection with Brahm. 

3. METHODS or DEVOTION. 

If union with Bralmi is tho goal of Atman, 
the question naturnlly arises “ How is such an 
ideal to bo realised ? ” Tho answer to the ques- 
tion does not reqitiro altogether so much of 
metaphysics as tho two issues raised regarding 
Brahm and Atman. But htill only when tho 
conception of all issues is clear, do we hav e a clear 
grasp of tho answer to this question. Wo 6ee 
the Saint does not long leave us in the dark with 
respect to the principle of procedure. He hufi 
laid down at the very opening page of tho book 
(1st D-ii-1) that absolute renunciation is the 
only one method that can secure the imperish- 
able Moksha and that surrender unto the Lord 
is tho only one. Like every great poet, the 
.beginning gives an indication of tho middle and 
the close. 'Ho close* "ith the same idea 


(10th D-x*V). In tho middle he mentions 
the same as the leading idea in considering the 
question from different points of view. If the 
principle of procedure is thus hud down ( we next 
ask ourselves what methods are to be followed In 
carrying it out. Tho chief point of any method 
is Bhakti shown in whatever form. It may be 
exhibited by the recitation of His Holy Names 
(2nd D-vi and 7th D-v). It. may be exhibited by 
making pilgrimage to the various shrines with 
the sincere desire of worshipping Him and using 
the physical organs for the proper use in worship. 
For the following of such a path, the greatest 
help is association with good and pious people 
(8thD-x-I). Sinceiity is tho keystone of success 
and if it is ever likely to waver, what better 
method can be adopted than keepiug conqiany 
with the pious devotee and taking his example for 
guidance < The sincerity that is shown must take 
such a form that it becomes indifferent to ridicule, 
as amongst the vulgar, the exceptionally good man 
is laughed at (3rd-v-8.) and that by placing its 
reliance on Him it destroys self-sufficiency, the 
great bine of human progress in any direction and 
of spiritu il advance in particular (2nd-D-v-I.) 
The best way in which Bhakti is practised is 
exemplified by tho relationship of tho wife to the 
husband. The true wife knows nothing more 
important, useful, helping and precious - tiuio her 
lord. To her, ho is her very life and 
soul. Without him all is vanity, nothing U 
enjoyable, be it the highest imaginable. We 
shall ray that this is the case of tho Lover 
becoming so enamoured of the object of LovO 
that the Loving soul (as wife) knows nothing 
beyond its object of Love — the Heavenly Lord. 

In fact lovo takes such a form that the lover 
becomes one with the object loved and finds also 
in Nature the kind of sleeplessness and anxiety 
which is felt in self. Thus we sec the Lover 
thinks the ocean and the wind icetlews on account 
of love and tho intense feeling duo to it. This 
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aspect of Bhakti bulges out more largely than the 
rest nnd is more easily within the reach of ordi- 
nary understanding, for with an illustration from 
familiar experience, the unknown is understood. 

As instances of such feeling we may find 7 th- 
T)-II chiefly ami generally quoted and 6th D-v- 
10 besides a host of other references. In one 
place, we find the Lover sleepless all night and 
thinking of His Holy Form. In another, we 
find people notice that the L orer's passion goes to 
such an extent that it is heedless of all opinion, 
that it finds its satisfaction only when nis names 
are recited and only when she can go to the 
sacred temple where the Lover can find her com 
panion. Bhakti must bo easy, for the Lord con- 
descends to take human form in His ten Avataraa 
— llama and Krishna in particular. Sri Rama 
would not go to Sri Yaikunta without sending to 
Brahma Loka or the Region of Brahma all 
objects animate anil inanimate. Sri Krishna des 
troyed the bad and protected the good and reveal- 
ed Himself in order that nis greatness may be 
realised. Raraaratar and Krishnavatar are the 
two well-known human forms of the Avatars 
But there are, as usually understood, five different 
aspects of Avatar- Parathva, Vyuha, Vibhn\.\, 
Anth.ary.ami, and Archavatar. The last means 
the descent of Godhead in an idol. From the 
worship of this the Devotee turns back to his own 
soul and finds therein his god and then reflects 
upon the forms of Avatar. He next proceeds 
to think of the P.trv limblD and ns the unity 
which underlies all ■ Universe, after passing 
through the stage where lie concentrates his 
mind on the omnipotence and the omniscience 
and such qualities of Godhead. These five 
aspects are not clearly marked at ti e different 
stages of progress through the work. They aro 
all contained in it though scattered in various 
parts. Thus, after dealing with Bnthm more 
chiefly in his 1st 17 tens, he begins by exhort- 
ing the devotee to think of the idol at Alagar- 


Malai, tlio hill next to Madura, no then 
takes the reader to the Ramavatar and Krishna- 
vatar and thon ends with the last nnd highest 
idea. But, for the realisation of such a noble 
ideal wlnt qualification is required in the devotee? 
The only one is Bhakti. No worldly connection 
lias any reference to it. However Jow the birtli 
of a man may be and whatever he be — even 
a Chandsla of Chandahis — if he only with true 
piety and dero'ion consecrates himself to service 
he deserves to be revered. It is this thought of 
the Saint, (3rd D-vi-9) this cosmopolitan 
sympathy with the most socially degraded of 
mankind whom he wants to see raised to the 
highest level irrespective of caste nnd creed, 
that makes the Saint revered and gives him 
a high place in the minds of all who ever 
trouble themselves to think of the mighty pro- 
blems of human conduct and destiny. Bhakti 
when possessed by any man makes him great. 
However little his penance may be or his acute- 
ness of grasp, he is lifted up ((5th D*viii-l)and 
such an elevation under the influence of Bhakti 
is the result of the great and mighty deeds and 
noble impulses of many births that went before. 
The achievement i s not made in a single life or 
incarnation. Many must be the incarnations 
before the soul attains the highest development 
of the kind to which he attained nnd this he 
actually expresses to be the case regaiding him- 
self (2nd D-iii-fi and 5th Dviii-I). Ho 
sajs he has been blessed in this life, ns he had all 
along been woiking for it throughout the tire- 
some series of births. Only it must be repeated 
over and ov ev again that all bondage must bo 
overthrown and that 1 fie essence of Bhakti 
is the feeling that we and ours are all His and 
that we have no independent personality but 
that we are merely pn««ive instruments of the 


Divine will, 
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4. EFFECTS OF DEVOTION*. 

If these ways of devotion are followed, they 
bring with them the corresponding results. 

He who recites His Holy names in sincerity and 
whose heart dissolves in sympathy and harmony 
with His working can never l>e affected by any 
kind of grief (4th l)-vii-l and 64 D-iv-2 and 7). 
When such an earnestness of purpose is really 
felt and shown oven by way* of hypocrisy*, tlio dis- 
guise vanishes and the true form settles down, for 
even the little sincerity of which there is the 
outward manifestation in a larger scale, is blessed 
by tho Lord. We become what we seem to lx* 
and we are after nil blessed (f»th 1)-1 1) Hy 
wearing such disguise other virtuous human souls 
associate with them, thinking nothing of the di* 
guise. As belief in God and leferenee to Him 
have for their necessary corollary n lietief in devo- 
tion to the pious and reverence to them, we find 
ourselves truly happy in their company until at 
last we regard thorn as God Himself npj«ei\i ing in 
tangible human forms and wish to follow* in their 
wake. This helps us to get rid of the series of 
pains and miseries to which we are subject. So 
more can Death affect us. Even the influence of 
Knliyuga is set at naught in the face of such a 
potent influence (5th D-ii-2) 

To suen Of u«, then, as havo availed oiemelvea of the 
advantage* of reverential devotion to Him end pious 
following in tho waka of the Godly whit world ii C<juat » 
who 5# equal ? (Cth D-iV-2 and 7). 

The Stint cl rims no credit for the power of 
praising God and attaining grand re-utU. Tlie 
very ability to leave his composition to the world 
w.w given to him by God and he was only the 
instrument forgiving out to the world wb it lie 
wws inspired by Him (7th D-ix-S.) 

Thus praising the Lord and being blessed by 
tho Lord, ho is pleased to sec the utter woHhless- 
ness of the pnMuUe part of thelmro an constitution 
—the body, feeling and life— and to give the ever- 
1 toting h tpptness of hi* becoming one with the 
over-Soul or Pa ram -At man. (8th D-V-IH-3) 


The grand results obtained depend not on follow- 
ing tlio required methods, dot elopingnntl possessing 
tho necessary qualifications but on the mercy of 
the Lord. He teas pleased to suffer the miseries 
of human births for tho sake of human redomp. 
tion. Ho Como down, n« Rama, to suffer the 
difficulties of forest life for the sake of affording 
protection to the Ri«his. Ifow can mrh a Lord 
ever fail to bier® and how can a devotee 
of such an nil -condescending Lord fail to get 
himself rid of the chains of birth and the 
miseries entailed thereby? 

How ran a »oul which grasps th* working* of God's 
M»T». rf Him vdia enters into hath spirit and nutter 
er»r feel sny kind of unhappiness? In Jlis boundless 
wisdom He still Hoes sll Karma hut still is unaffected |.y 
tho eonspijurneps of his art*. He hm no desire*. He lisa 
no hatred Worshipping «iiel> a bring tl e devotee Is 
liv |n|* or hsfred «ed become* wise in Hie 
knowloJg* of Him. (3rd I)i(l-f74«) When sorb 
• stage <>r development is resrhed tin Heavenly Iln»t 
and the Nit) ssurvaa or the eversMoing sun* ft*, the 
permanent derotee* in Bri-Valkunta wrieome (heir 
fellow-worker on esrth and the n oment the Devotee 
enters Rri-Vaikuntba, ther greet him as the lord's 
devote* Those that pa«» their life on esrth sro ordained 
bv Him to enter and !>*• ble»*e«l In Sri Valk nnts forever 
and ercr. (10th D ix-P and C). 

6. OllSTAf I.ES TO nriOTIOX. 

When such transcendental ?ll!«s is obtainable, 
why then do |>eople take no prills to attain it ? 
It is because they do not gilt* up their eijl 
Karma® and they <lo not worship at H iV Holy 
Feet and ring his |»n'iM*> (."rd J) » 8.) 

I. We hat e men of iulrllivlinl grvsitni-ss 
nmnrtjM ti« who abuse thrir jmwiuw of coirij>o4> 
tinn in flittering the wealthy men for the s-d-cuf 
a few coin*, that arc boon wasted away. Tlicy do 
lint see that, while fl'itteilhg them degrrnb s, th<* 
pnisca to the Hr sandy Ixud r lea ate them 
Tlicy wt such i 'due iij*>ri |**ridrd<’<‘ obj'cts 
Mut flay icr him* the value of je*nnali*Ti' 
blis- wl.irh lasts through nil lime awl existence 
This nnttiisllj- sets an * .sample to the weaker 
of human In-Tiur*- who f-Jhivr th«- hn-1 of tW in- 
tellectual m<>« a« n jew <>f Jigh* .an! Ie-«dmg. ’He 
reform iwf, therefore, be In-gun with tl ** urne 
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intelligent clew imd tint not lir nbueing tliem or 
condemning tl.em but by the truly greet once 
setting nn crumple nnd groduully winning them 
over to the side of virtue nnd devotion hy an 
appeal to their reasoning poner nnd conviction. 
(3rd D-ix-l+J). 

II. The pleasures of the five senses attract ns 
nnd dram us array from the r.rth. Tire senses no 
doubt can be made to serve us. Rut when the 
senses, instead of doing service like servants sub 
jugated by the workings of the inner spirit, loot 
it over and succeed in the control of the higher 
organs of rvisdotn and the longing after the life 
of spilituality, then comes the serious danger \ 
single despotic rule over a country is destructive 
of its prosperity. Mint ran be evpeeted of hitman 
progress when there are absolute despots five in 
number that go beyond the lower spheres and 
encroach upon the working of tins higher ones' 

Even the., -ho eo*«a loi.fi j'f" " 
of <*evotiou are «oAiled b* sen<u»l pleasure*. Thr* takes 
ol.oo *.*n in Dev* Lnki- IS it then *nv wonder thef 
men on earth with (le*hly longing* ahoold be degraded 
by them? (7th D-i-1+6.) 


III. We have further the Attachment and 
bondage to parents, to wives, to relatives and to 
nil our surroundings. The moment we are out of 
sit'ht we are out of mind.' Out of sight, out of 
mind. In our ignorance of the real nature of 
men that go to us, praise us and pander to our 
weakness we do not see how futile it is to rely 
on them. Only we have to get into some serious 
danger and then we see that the very men who 
volunteered to wait at our feet and extol us to 
the skies are not to be fonnd even though sought. 


N»y they do not even condescend to fiire * word of 
replete anything that we here to «.y to them. Like 
leeches th.t stick to the body so long ee there .* the' blood , 
it requires to live nn the attending host of flstterer*. 
friends and relations pretend to be attached *o long m 
there is the wealth they desire to take away We are apt 
to forget all this under a delusion, (uth U-i-I) 


IV. We may also give unduo weight to our 
wordly position. It may 1*> the position of a 
king or even of an emperor. Not only does it 
lltf 
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giro us no help for the otlnr world, but even in 
this we loso the very position which makes us 
puffed up with pride. Mandhatlin, an ancient 
Hindu Emperor, ruled for a long time, but ho 
had to go out a beggar in di«gui«o when defeated 
by his enemy ami even there the black dog bit 
him and broke the begging bowl thus leaving him 
to starve. Other instances of a similar kind may 
be multiplied without number. Kings and 
emperors surroundo l by ft 1 irge number of Rajas 
and princes falling at their feet and paying 
tribute are reduced by their enemies nnd are 
separated Fiom their kingdoms and everything 
they lose. 

Kay, their very wives are captured by their enemies 
and carried awav to their camps. They are reduced to 
the position of having nothing more than chaff to eat — 
(they that used to feed upon only one monel of every 
bind or the most delicious fares) -and of begging for 
a morsel of the coarsest diet Imaginable. (4th D-l-1 
etc . 

If kingship, after nil, has no such attractions 
as is supposed, what need bo said of minor posi- 
tions? But we forget our little position nnd 
think too much of it. 

V. We do not fix our Faith upon Him, upen 
the One and the only Ono we must worship. We 
forsake His worship and in times of sickness or 
danger we resort to the worship of the lower and 
meaner gods and even evil spirits. If the true 
devotee is absorbed in meditation on the One 
Supreme we call it madness and desire to offer 
sacrifices of every despicable sort for the propitia- 
tion of e\ il spirits. We fail to understand that 
only Faith in Him can serve us and that the 
proper way of getting rid of evil of every des- 
cription is worshipping Him and reciting His 
Holy names nnd revering His true worshippers 
1 (4th D-vi-l + 7). What is worse, we find 
the godly suffer in this world while the ungodly 
nnd the vicious enjoy the prosperity that attracts 
the gaze and excites the wonder of the world. 
We forget, that they like the rest of weak huma- 
nity, are consumed by the flames when their 
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earthly life is over. The final result is the same 
in each case (4th D-ix-1), 

"What is worst of all is that the devotee is not 
only no'enjoyer of the kind of worldly success and 
enjoyment the vicious attain, but the positive 
sufferer from the misery and difficulty and temp- 
tation to which it is impossible, except by super- 
human blessing, not to 6uccumb. 

The Saint refers here with wonderful sagacity 
to the temptations to which Sita was exposed 
under the Asoka tree in Lanka at the Lands of 
the Giant Havana. 

The devotee must not be led away by difficul- 
ties and obstacles however insuperable but must 
have firm Faith in tho Saviour of us all (5th- 

Ddv-1). 

. The hindrances in the way of spiritual progress sre 
overcome by the true methods of the Bhakta. The 
Lord odIv trie* the sincerity of the worshipper, and 
haring tried him and found him unwavering blesses 
him : “Thus far haro you gone my eon, t shall make you 
master not only of this world but also of all the three 
worlds.” 

The Saint’s one proclamation all through is 
self-resignation and fixity of Faith in Him who 
gives Sri Yaikuntha. 

Only at the close, let me add that one great 
point we have to understand about the lover 
and his object is that -Mahalakshmi recommend* 
the devotee to His , mercy. She is according to 
the Sri Bashya the Mercy of the Lord (tide foot 
note to the translation of Sri Bashya by Prof. 
Itangachariar). The Divine Mother intercedes 
always on behalf of the Bhakta. Further when 
Vishnu is supposed to wear certain arms ho does 
not explain clearly wlrnt they symbolise but there 
arc only two gentle touches which show that 
Vishnu worship is not the puppet show of these 
days but the realisation of his qualities ns sym- 
bolised by them. Thus refering to the disc he 
says “ atrMrisBfifi* ib.” He means that ne is 
the wielder of Time, and refering to His reclin- 
ing on the thomand-hended serpent he says 
“sb,©a>C5 Jt&Vfiun , urn ymua-o 9" 

that ho takes his bed on His grace. 

The whole teaching is over and over 

let us be true and devoted— His grace doth 
save. 


THE HINDU MOSLEM ENTENTE * 


I. BY DR. SATISH CHANDRA BANNER JEE. 

FTER the varied experience gained individual- 
ly and collectively by the Hindus and by the 
Mahomedans during the last few years, has 
it not become abundantly plain to all concerned 
that it is not to the interest of either party to 
drift away into hostile camps ? Why should 
there be any hostility at all ? Tho best Maho- 
mecKn minds not so very long ago used to speak 
of tho two great sections of the Indian people as 
the two eyes of a fair maiden, injury to ono of 
which brought injury to the other. What has 
happened since then to break up tho ideal which 
they had in view ? Tho attitude of the Hindu 
to the Mithomedan has not altered ; his attitude 
of mind, as I have already said, is generally one 
of philosophic calm. Tho country of his birth 
he has been taught to put on exactly the 6nme 
level as his own natural mother, and there is 
nothing in the whole kingdom of God to compare 
with these two. A fellow-Indian therefore is inn 
very real senso a brother and nothing less than a 
brother to him. Differences in creed do not 
trouble him; tho Hindu has the toleration of the 
old Roman for diverse faiths and differing creeds. 
Ho may be wholly unlettered, he may bo steej>ed 
in superstition, but for him, as much ns for his 
literate and more thoughtful co-religionist, the 
Divine presence permeates the universe, and it Is 
n matter of perfect indifference by what name jou 
worship Him and where you build His fame. The 
Bhagavad Gita, that antique song celestial, tell* 
*him that by whatever name and in whatever fora 
a devotee may call upon the Godhead, He answers 
to that name and He appears in that form. The 

* From the Presidential Address* to the recent United 
Province* Conference, 
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modern BengiU poet has &ung, ‘How cm we 
'worship Thee my erecting images? The entire 
universe is but an image of Thyself.’ The Hindu 
therefore does not quarrel with his Mahomedan 
brother because the Litter professes a different 
faith. On the contrary, he is always glad of his 
co-operation. Xo doubt, fully alire to the doom 
he has to dree, once the Hindu lias chalked out 
his path and realised his duty, he will not swerve 
from it, however tedious and wearisomo it may 
prove, and though no companion may come for- 
ward to lighten his load. Kor will he repine if 
the fruit of all his toil and travel be shared or 
even largely taken by the brother who has pre- 
ferred to wait at home, away from the dust and 
the heat. His very ideas may be appropriated, 
the ideas he has been battling for for a quarter of 
ft century, he does not mind. Is not the Holy 
Grail he has been and is en the quest of the good 
of his mother-land ? Are not his thoughts and 
ideas for all his country i Should he not then 
rejoice that the same thoughts and ideas are 
becoming the common property of all sons arid 
daughters of the commou mother, and they are 
beginning to perceive the commou beacon light 
held out by a common future to them all ? If the 
work of the Hindu lias eventually resulted in 
some good to the Mahomedan, a countryman h (S 
benefited, the country is pro tanlo happier, 
and the Hindu does not consider that he 
has striven in vain. Tho Hindu has never 
disputed that every community in Indin has 
its own peculiar social, moral, economical and 
educational problems to solve. He as a Hindu 
has Ills own, you as a Mahomedan have 
your own. But are you not an Indian before 
you are a Mahomedan, is he not an Indian before 
he is a Hindu ? Is not your elevation and his ns 
political units, as citizens with a life beyond self, 
indissolubly and organically connected with the 
rise of our country ? Do you not wish, as much 
as be, that Indians should take an honourable 


place among the nations of the world? Do you 
not wish, as much as he, that a higher form of 
Government should be substituted for the lower 
typo wherever the same may yet linger as a relic 
of the past ? Do you not wish, as much as lie, 
tluit the administration of justice should be made 
absolutely pure and placed above all cavil and 
suspicion ? Do you not wish, as much as he, 
that the pall of ignoninco should be lifted from 
the land and education be in widest commonalty 
spread ? Sprung from a common soil, educated 
under like conditions, and subjects of the same 
sovereign, governed in all general matters by 
identical laws, as Indians the Hindu, the 
Mahomedan, the Parbf, the Christian, the 
Buddhist and the animist, have but a common 
cause, a common goal, a common ideal. It 
is the cause of the country they are all 
working for, it is the goal of the Indian 
people they are striving after, it is the national 
ideal of a regenerated India they are seeking to 
achieve. I appeal to you all, my brothers, what- 
ever may bo your personal differences, whatever 
may be your individual creeds, let no meaner 
motive inspire you, let no bait of temporary ad- 
vantage lure you. Material preferment of one or 
more individual persons is a delusion and a snare. 

I may be appointed a Deputy Magistrate, you 
may get a seat on the Legislative Council, and we 
two together may be enabled by official patronage 
or otherwise to keep some men we do not like out 
of what is probably their due and what they 
might have got. But how does that help the 
country? In what way can it conduce to tho 
amelioration of the general condition of the 
mother-land ? How will it lead to the progress 
the uplift, of the Indian people at large? 
The Lite Mr. Justice Badrutldin Tyabji affirm- 
ed : * So far as general political questions 
affecting the whole of India are concerned 
I for one am utterly at ft loss to understand 
why Mussulmans should not work sljou}d?f to 
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shoulder to consider with their fellow-countrymen, 
of other races and creeds, for the common benefit 
of all,' And if yon will permit me to quote the 
illustrious founder of my old college once more, 
* Wo should try to become one in heart and soul 
and net in unison ; if united, we can support each 
other, if not, the eiTect of one against the other 
Vfiti tend to the destruction and downfall of 
both,* . 

This is appreciated by our rulers too. The 
Under-Secretary of State for India declared 
recently in the House of Common*!, * I believe 
that the Indian peoples of all races know full well 
to-day that the desire and the intention of the 
Government, communicated to all its ollicers 
and understood by them, is that there should 
be a complete harmony between all the race* 
there. The maxim Divide et impera has no 
place in our administration of India.’ It is well 
to have an emphatic and unequi vocal statement 
of policy like this, and wo may hope that the 
officers of the Government will now and hear- 
nfter endeavour to givo due effect to the desit o 
and the intention of the Government so plainly 
set forth. But there are not wanting men, in 
India as elsewhere, who are sceptical of copy- 
book maxims and may even have a weakness for 
the apple of discord. With all the earnestness 
that I call command 1 wish to beseech you, my 
Hindu hi others and my Muliomcdan brothers, 
not to play into the hands of all and sundry 
who choose to pipe to you in tho guise of a 
well-wisher or friend. If you break from the 
van, the national movement will not be stayed. 
Your brothers and co- worker* will march 
prospering and merely regret ‘ono task more 
declined, one morn footpath untiod.’ But 
your defection, your buirender of self to lower 
motives, will be 4 one more triumph for devil-, 
and sorrow for angel*,’ and I say, 4 My dear 
brother, Levvaie 1 ’ 


Sir Syed Ahmed Khan once again, 4 In the word 
nation I include both Hindus and Mahomedans, 
because that is the only moaning which I can 
attach to it.’ Pray do not be misled by all that 
our 4 sun-dried * friends might say about the 
impossibility’ (ns they phrase it) of the existence 
of an Indian nation. It was at one time doubted 
if Germany could become a nation, and Matter- 
nich in contempt cliaracterised Italy os but a 
geographical expression ? The w ish of our friends 
is ob\ iously the father to their thought. But it 
is for us to show that tho logic of facts is stronger 
than the logic of theory, and if we band together 
in the common cause, the sacred cauvj of our 
common mothei land, I have no doubt wo shall he 
able to demonstrate it conclusively. 


II. UY THE IION. MR. MAZRUL HAyUE. • 



IIE subject that I have decided to speak upon 
is my own favourite subject of the relations 
of the two great communities of India. I 
have long studied this qucstion.in all its details and 
all its bearings, and I am (irmly convinced that the 
progre-s, the advancement and the ultimate re- 
generation of our mothciland tlepcmh uj>o» tho 
solution of this question. If India is ever to be- 
come a nation, nil her children must wotk har- 
moniously with the solo object of raiding the 
stand ird of civilization within her boundaries. 

There can bo no Indian nationalism and for 
the matter of that no Indian nation unless and 
until all the communities approach Indian prob- 
lems from the point of view of tin Indian 
nationalist. By un Indian n.itionali-t I mean 
one who has the sole good of his country at 
heart and who docs not exclude nny one 

* From a ipeeth delivered at a public meeting held at 
Cawupore on tbe 20th (September. 


I have said 4 the national movement.’ To quote 
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from the category of Indians, because of tho 
accidents of caste and creed. This idea h.‘*> 
been the guiding spirit of my politic.*! life* 
In my own humble nay I lmo woiked for 
its realisation. However, I am free to confers 
that all these weary years that I luvu been work- 
ing, I believed that I was ploughing the cumU 
and that my ide is would ever remain in the realm 
of dreams without being translated into actualiti- 
es, during the short spun of life that is still left to 
me. 

But what is the spectacle that I seo before 
me to-day ; and that also in one of the cities of 
a province which. — pardon my frankness — was 
acquiring an unenviable notoriety for Hindu- 
Mussaloi.m difference. I see all the leading men 
of the two communities assembled on this plat- 
form, and the masses in their thousands ready to 
speak and vote unanimously on some of the most 
burning topics of the day. This is the happy sigu 
of the times and is the sure harbinger of better d.ij s 
coming. Political moiememts are catching and 
once given a fair start they grip the whole coun- 
try in no time. Lust year I said on the Congress 
platform in my own native town of Bunkipurc, 
that a jtarty of liberal Mm-Salmans had arisen 
■who believed in the cause advocated by the Indian 
National Congress and who wei e determined to 
wmk with their Hindu brethren. This party lias 
not only arisen but has already conquered the 
entire body of tho followers of Islam. He would 
bo n bold and courageous Mussulman indeed who 
in a public meeting of his co religionists would 
speak against the aims and objects of our gieat 
National organisation. The auti-Congress Mus- 
sulman is fast becoming an extinct species and 
will Imre soon to be searched for in some 
mill .vologic.il museum. 

What are the causes of this sudden, radical and 
almost revolutions y change in Modem sentiments 
and feelings? Tho causes aie numerous and 
Various but it would not only be entirely out 
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of place, but positively wrong for me to enter into 
them before a Cawnpore audience in which the 
Mussulmans count by thousands. These I reserve 
for another audience and for an occasion where 
the atmosphere is less electrical. However, I 
may point out the one reason which to my mind 
has been tho real factor in bringing about this 
change — a tenson w liich I grasped long ago and 
which made me persist in my eifoi ts, in spite 
of numerous discouragements, to bring about the 
unity of Hindus and Mussulmans. This is tho 
great and glorious tradition of Islam. Truthful- 
ness, independence and toleration are qualities 
writ in large and golden letters on the pages of 
Islamic history and any one who can run may 
read them. It was impossible for ft people with 
such traditions not to bo affected by the liberal 
movements of the age. For a' time no doubt 
they w ere dazzled by the ideas of special interest 
and of special favours, but time brought its own 
revenge and they found out that what they were 
so much enamoured of were mere shadowy phan- 
toms. Wlint they could not once conceive they 
me perceiving now. 

Gentlemen, let me pause here for a moment 
and examine the so-called interests of the diffe- 
rent communities of India. What are they and 
where are they i I have searched and searched 
in vain to find out even one question on which 
these interests clash. I mean the true and per- 
manent interests and not merely the temporary 
and fussing ones. Look tor instance at the 
questions that you are going to discuss this aftei - 
noon. They nre four in number two of which 
deal with provincial and the other two with Indian 
topics. Can any one in this vast assembly get up 
and conscientiously say that his inteiests will bo 
jeopardised by the pissing of any of these resolu- 
tions? I an positive that there is none here. 

Take the two provincial resolutions. One 
deals with tho formation of the Executive 
Council for these provinces. I have already 
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however points out that hifl meaning is justified 
bjHAie expositions given by Sanlcam of this Maya, 
which is neither real or unreal ; neither distinct 
from nor at one with Brahman, and so on. He 
explains further in what sense sat, chit, and ananda 
are Brahman’s essential attributes, while his 
omniscience, omnipotence etc., oie non-essential and 
therefore unreal attributes. Referring to San- 
kara’s repeated assertions that Brahman and not 
the human soul is the cause of the world, which 
imply a difference between the two, Mr. Desai ex- 
plains that Sankara must bo taken to approve of 
the non-identity of the human soul with Brahman, 
as a result of his teachings in as many as 15 
Adhi Kaninas. Mr. Dosai points out that San- 
kara’s admission refers to the Vyavaharika state, 
which .is the state of the Jiva till liberation. This 
latter arises on Samyak- Darwins being attained. 
The whole key to Mr. Desai’s view of Sankara is 
furnished by his explanation that in Ramyak- 
Darsnna there is actual vision of Brahman and 
everything else is outside the consciousness of the 
human soul. Hence relatively to this state the 
ordinary consciousness of the human soul is 
Mithya or unreal. 

Mukti, according to Mr. Desai, in this perpetuat- 
ed Samgnk Banana, when ‘ the whole consciousness 
of the .soul being filled exclusively by Brahman, 
there V- no loom in it for the inclusion of finite 
things or beings.’ Mr." Desai has to explain 
whether when this final state is reached the con- 
ciousness of the human soul coalesces into that of 
£he supreme soul completely and for e\rr or 
whether it is in the position of the mind of a 
mono-maniac for instance, « ho temporarily loses 
his personal sense of.personnl identity lmt regains 
it in lucid intervals. Mr. Desai apparently denies 1 
the latter alternative but in the former view, ft is 
difficult to see how it is different from the 'view 
of total annihilation which he storitly denies. 
Pandit Tatvabhusbart is right in saying that such 
ft total annihilation cannot be a yety desirable eon- ' 


summation though occasionally to reach the state 
oV Brahma- dhayana may he an exquisitely plea- 
surable one. It may bo pointed' out that in 
'Ramanuja’s view also, Mukti is perfected Snmyal; 
Darsana, but then, this state admits of miilti- 
farionsness in consciousness, in the sense that the 
soul is aware of itself as the adjunct of the 
supreme soul, and its thoughts and actions in that 
state are in perfect unison with God's nil! and its 
own perfect nature. Mr. Desai’s reconstruction 
of Sankara is however very creditable and sustain- 
ed and the small volume before us deserves to.be 
carefully read by all interested in Hindu philoso- 
pliy. 

The second part of the book before us is an ex- . 
position of Vedanta on these lines with full refer- _ 
ences to original passages. in the .UpnnMimK the 
Gita, ami the Bhashyas of Sankara. Wo are 
much struck by the great amount of thought 
bestowed by the nuthor on these texts, Ins care- 
ful analysis of their contents, his masterly exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of Karma, and 1>L» references 
to the doctrine of Grace, which last subject how- 
ever is not fully treated in this. book. On the 
whole wo 'would strongly recommend the wojk 
for serious study by nil earnest thinkers who have 
not made up their minds that Sankara ns usuilly 
understood is absolutely without difficulties. V’a 
hope the author will complete his second part ' 
and treat in full the pit of Lord’s Grace in 
modifying the tioctsino of Kai mn. 
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HISS. MAUD ALLAH. . 

O mo the most amusing thing about the fuss 
which is being made about the proposed 
visit Of Mis*. Maud Affitft to India, is the 
complete unconsciousness which is being displayed 
by those who participate in it that they are giving 
the dancer the finest advertisement that any per- 
former has ever jud in this, or perhaps in any 
other country. It is now announced that Miss. 
Allan is positively coming to India, and I venture 
to predict that, if she carries out her intention 
she will not; to put it mildly, suffer from the 
effects of a boycott. On the contrary, after all 
this discussion every man, woman or child who 
has heard of Maud Allan — and that must mean 
most men, women and children who have the 
slightest smitteringof English— will go to see her, 

, mute qu'il oottfe. • If they go prepared to be 
shocked, they will probably be disappointed, but 
go they certainly will. Even the dear old Bishop 
of Calcutta has been 11 had,” if I may use such an 
expression in Such a connection, and has written 
to the Timte explaining that the visit will bo good 
■neither for the prestige of Englishmen, nor for the 
morals of Indians. May I ask what a Bishop has 
to do with prestige? ‘If the appearance of this 
Englishwoman on the stage is damaging to the 
morals of the natives of this country I take it, 
that will be why it will be damaging to British 
prestige, but if that is the cast., vill it not be , 
detrimental to European morals algo ? Then why • 
can’t the Bishop .make his issue stand upon the 
. straight and simple issue of morality, and leave 
prestige to those who have.nojliigher rule to guide 
■•them ?" Or, 'better -still, why jiot. hold his tongue, 
and so refrain from giving Miss. Allan an episco- 
pal advertisement ? . *» 

*■ * 101 


My own views upofi this visit are simplicity 
itself. I think the talk about prestige is the most 
unutterable drivel. Any prestige which may 
remain to us will bo found just as intact after 
Miss. Allan's departure as before her arrival. But 
I have no doubt whatever that will make for a 
higher tone of morality neither among IndianB 
nor Europeans. I have never yet seen a dance 
that tended to upfift the morals of those who 
looked on at it, and I have no reason whatever to 
believe that Miss. Maud Allan's performances will 
prove any exception to this rule. 

THE LATEST ANARCHIC CRIMES. 

It is rather interesting to note the rapidity 
with which the atrocious crime committed a few 
weeks ago in a Calcutta Square has apparently 
faded from the public remembrance. '• A year or 
two ago it would have been the theme of conver- 
sation for months. There would have been indig- 
nant letters to the papers, and indignant enquir- 
ies as to what the police were doing. This time, 
there does not appear to have been anything of 
the kind. There have certainly been indignant 
articles both in the Indian and European press — 
the former denouncing the crime, and the latter 
denouncing the former fpr not going further than 
denunciation. With regard to this attitude, the 
Bengalee .has rather neatly turned the tables 
upon the English press of Calcutta by asking 
what the Indian Press c.in'do to assist in putting 
down anarchy. So far, the English Press has 
ignored this enquiry — presumably because it can- 
not answer it. For my part, I regard this philo- 
sophical detachment of the public attitude as 
infinitely preferable to the hysteria to which we 
t used be treated every time anything like this 
‘happened. It shows that the' public are beginning 
to "look facts in the face — to see that the onsr- 
, chlst, owes his existence to such peculiar circums- 
tances that t he is no more to be eliminated than the 
militant suffragette in England. The strengthen- 
ing of the police would doubtless diminish the 
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totality of crime in Bengal, but the anarchist is 
not an ordinary criminal, and is not to be reached 
by police methods. It is a sign of the times that 
‘ he is being taken so calmly for granted by so 
many people — as a nuisance which adds to the 
dangers and drawbacks of life, but which cannot 
make any real difference, either to the British 
Government or its law-abiding citizens. 

THE BANKING CRISIS. 

Every country has to go through experiences 
similar to those by which Northern and Western 
India are now being visited. To the business man 
the cause of the crash is perfectly patent. With- 
out any disparagement of the many able men who 
conduct our English and Indian banks, nothing 
is easier than to run a bank. If you run it on 
conservative lines you are bound to make a steady 
profit, and with a modicum of care and discretion 
you cannot possibly make a loss. When a bank 
comes to grief, therefore, it is quite clear that the 
i-eason is to be found in the disregard of certain 
elementary principles, and there cannot bo the 
smallest doubt that this is what happened in thn 
case of the People’s Bank, whose failure has carried 
bo many other Swadeshi concerns with it into 
disaster. This sharp lesson was presumably 
necessary in the case of India, os iu the case of 
other countries, and it is to bo hoped that India 
will profit by it. There is one thing, however, 
which cannot but strike the European in connec- 
tion with tho steppage of the People’s and Amrit- 
sar Banks, and that is the magnanimity of the 
shareholders and ‘depositors in agreeing to give 
Mr. Harkishen Lai another chanco. It reminds 
one of the magnanimity of the Roman Senate in 
welcoming back a general who returned to Rome 
after suffering a calamitous defeat, and was 
gravely thanked for “ not despairing of the Repub- 
lic.” “ & set ma ** ce n ' eit P"* fa 

’ " said the French General when he 


rt^Light Brigade charging the Russian guns 'at 
Balaclava. Tim attitude of the shareholder* of 
the People’s Bulk is magnificent— whether it is 
yrisc or not is another matter. 


Current Events 

BY RAJDUARI. 

NEAR EAST. 

'•^4 FFAIRS in the Balkans during the last four 
weeks have not been of any sensational or 
highly tragic character. There Ins Wn 
'Comparative quiescence in the nearer eastern |-art 
and n kind of revengeful hostility in the mow 
distant part. Tuikey and Bulgaria, sworn foes 
awhile, and most bitterly opposed to each other* 
have come to amicable terms in their own 
respective interests without any externa] diplo- 
macy. The London Treaty was considered AS a 
mere waste paper ns much ns the treaty of Sun 
Stefano. The Berlin Conference of 1878 and the 
Disrnelian “ Peace with honour ” superseded 
that treaty which, therefore, was relegated to tho 
limbo of oblivion. Jn ( the present case the 
Conference of the ambassadors was deemed ns if 
it was never held and tho concert of Europe 
as dead and gone. In the interests of pe*ce 
it was indeed wi«o that Bulgarin and Turkey 
settled their own differences for their own future 
pence and economic development and have turned 
their swords into plough-shares. They have de- 
limited their boundaries and entered into oth er 
agreements which give fair hoj cs of quietude and 
returning prosperity Cor a generation at lt*?t- 
Futigued and exhausted, dm old of resouree* ei'd 
even the finances required for the most ordinary 
purposes of administration, they could not help 
but settlo their quarrels. Sinco tho settlement 
Tuikey has been exceedingly fortunate in th° 
promise of a big loan of neatly 30 millions sferfjPE 
From France, That is indeed a great politic**" 
economic achievement as, when the millions nf<‘ 
actually in the Ottoman f rca>-uiy f it is .bound t° 
restore her to life and comparative prosperity. V 
t|ie governing authorities have now Jearnt a hitter 
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lesson from recent events, and if the fire of true 
patriotism burns within them, they ought now to 
sink nil political differences, in the first place, and, 
next, set out on a sound, safe, nnd well-organised 
plan of economic campaign whereby abundance 
and prosperity may' bo once more secured to the 
country'. Turkey, with Adiianople and other 
strategic places restored, has now got a frebli 
Itsise of life and, we repeat, it is for her govern- 
ing authorities to re-build her Fortunes. The 
Committee of Union and Progress should have 
the political wisdom and foresight to be a Com- 
mittee achieving genuine unity and radical reform 
in the true direction. Its active members should 
end all domestic brawls. Live and let live, forget 
and forgive, that should be their motto. A divided 
house can never thrive. Only a peacefully united 
family can govern, and ameliorate the piesent 
unhappy condition of the people. They should 
have statesmen of the first lank, wholly imbued 
with patriotism nnd single-minded enough, besides, 
to educe onlcr out of cb.vos, to see con uption nnd 
hated espionage stamped out, to have a compact 
army, well-equipped, well reasoned, aud well kept 
in hand, ns an efficient machine for defence and 
offence at a moderate cost, and a Civil administra- 
tion of which the tw o strongest pillars should be 
impartial justice and contentment of the masses 
If she cannot secure from among her own popu- 
lation all men for the objects in view, Turkey 
ought not to hesitate to import from England 
and France, her two most ihsintereste < I friend-* 
and former allies. In short the good men 
of Turkey should consider the country as self- 
contained, freo from external attacks, and free 
to develop internal security and prosperity. She 
has now been well supplied with money. The mil- 
lions should be so economically expended so as to 
save half as much more. Every pound should be 
so utilised as to serve the needs of a pound-and- 
a-half. With law and order and impartial jus- 
tice and safety, all that could be fairly accomplish- 


ed in three or four years. Of course, France has 
seemed her own terras for the regulated payment 
of the interest on the loan, besides reasonable 
concessions on Asiatic Turkey. She will he greatly 
helpful to the Ottoman. If only the finances are 
now put on n sound footing a great step forward 
will have been taken. So that we are rejoiced to 
see Turkey entering into a fresh lease of life in 
Europe with bright hopes for the future. She 
deserves to succeed if her own 6ons remain true 
to her. 

As to Bulgaria, we need not say it is now wiser 
and 6adder. It lias realised the moral of the 
proverb that he who digs a pit for others will 
liimself fall into it. Never was a greater, 
aye, a more colossal, blunder made than the 
one whereby the ambitious Tsar Ferdinand, 
intoxicated with the triumph of liis arras, at- 
tempted to shamefully deprive his whilom allies > 
of their respective fruits Of victory. lie sowed 
the wind and has reaped the whirlwind. No 
wonder ho had had to come to terms with Turkey. 
Bulgaria is also exhausted. The flower of the 
nation has been cut off. Another generation will 
be essential to rear and bring up a stalwart and 
industrious agricultural population. The effects 
of a war of decimation ore worse than those of a 
severe famine. But Bulgaria his learnt a lesson, 
and it is to be hoped, a good lesson which it 
should never try to forget. 

So far ns to the nearer East. One, however, 
cannot but deplore the warfare of » revengeful 
and altogether fruitless character still going on 
between Servia and Albania, and Greece and 
Albania. Albania for centuries has been and 
will be, it is to be feared, in the future, a thorn 
on the side of other pacific Balkan States. At 
piesent there is firstly tho domestic dissension 
on the question of who shall be the ruler of New 
Albania, and, secondly, the fight with Servia which 
reflects no credit whatevei on the latter. She Is 
committing a political suicide nnd the sooner she 
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comes to her senses the better. Indeed, as we 
write, we see that both Austria and Germany 
have been severely emphatic in their warnings to 
this foolish little State to desist from the in- 
glorious warfare. It is to be devoutly hoped 
that she would listen to the warning as it is given 
in her own best interests. When Servia has 
withdrawn her troops and her new bound- 
aries fixed, all will be quiet on this part of western 
Turkey. Greece, too, will have soon to sober 
down and engage herself in her new evolution 
in a pacific manner so as to commend herself to 
the Great Powers. Only one question then will 
remain as to the best person to* steer the helm of 
new Albania. The right man is wanted at this 
eventful hour who shall have the foresight and 
the statesmanship to place that warlike country 
on. an economic footing, Albanian population 
needs to be weaned from its warlike spirit and 
toned down to agricultural pursuits. A strong 
man with a velvet glove is needed. Then alone 
Europe may breathe a deep sigh of relief. The 
Balkan war and the aftermath have also a great 
lesson for the powerful continental states. It is 
to be earnestly hoped they will remember it. 
Victories may be too dearly bought — -victories 
which may prove an unmitigated curse rather 
than a blessing. Of all victories no victory is so 
disastrous in its consequences as the one which is 
classically termed “ Pyrrhic.” 

THE CONTINENT. 

The Continent was exceedingly pacific. Each 
great Btate seems - to be intent on stock-taking. 
In other words it is taking breath and exercising 
introspection. Let us hope the introspection 
may last long and that the result of it may 
be internal economic de.elopment. Austria, Italy 
and Russia, each and all ate far from flourishing 
in the economic sense. The first two are notori- 
ous For their over-burdens of taxation and the conse- 
quent murmuring and dissatisfaction of the people. 
Russia no doubt is comparatively better oft' and if 


she will only continue to pay greater attention to 
the country itself than cast furtive glance? at 
Persia and give every now and then cause for ft 
violent attack by the English people on her, the 
chances are that she may work out her own 
economic salvation infinitely better than the 
neighbouring two states. Germany, too, is not at 
present strong in her domestic economy. The 
burden of armaments is bending down the 
populace, apart from inflated credit which is 
mounting up the cost of living. A crisis alone 
must save Germany. It may or may not he 
near at hand. But come it must. 

Mon. Poincare has been quietly building up the 
country’s prestige among tho great Powers nftd 
forging measures which will induce greater prospe- 
rity all round, politically, financially and socially. 
Ho has won golden opinions everywhere. Fiance 
has to bo thankful that at this juncture in Euio- 
pean politics, bhe has so level-headed a statesman, 
of surpassing ability ns Sion. Poincare. Op« 
feature alone is disquieting. It is n domestic 
one but of the highest import. The birth-iwlo is 
still going lower down. That is causing tho 
greatest uneasiness among the more patriotic 
section. Some satisfactory means shall have 
to be socially devised to bring up tho birth* 
rate to a healthy point which may bo a soured 
of national greatness. 

ENGLAND. 

• Sir Edward Carbon and his confreres are ylftjr* 
ing the mock heroes in Ulster and their special 
organs of public opinion are advertising them* 
But the devices have become too transparent. 
These mock heroes are now being clearly du>* 
cerned in their true j>ersj>ective and tho CarsoniU'0 
are conscious of the fact that they liave orer* 
reached themselves. It is only » question of 
time, therefore, when all this game of brag anil 
bluster may collapse. It lia-s not made the slightest 
impression on the Cabinet which with dogged 
determination has resolved to pass the Home 
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Rule Bill. As we write there are not wanting 
signs that ft mutual rapproachment might bo 
arrived at whereby an honourable settlement 
might be eflectwl. Hut under auy circum- 
stances .the Home Rule is hound next session 
to pass without any fnrtber hindrance from 
the Loidi* who will find themselves pow er- 
icas to further obstruct the pissing of the 
Bill, — thanks to tho Parliament Act which their 
own shortsighted policy, if not folly, has hi ought 
into existence. Meanwhile the cry for Tariff Re- 
form has almost died out. Of course wo arc 
bound to hear of it as tho parliamentary session 
advances and tho passing of tho Irish lhll ap- 
proaches its destined end. The cry at the 
General Election next autumn will be ‘Tariff Re- 
form' but it will fall on deaf ears. 

Meanwhilo, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd Ueotge 
are again in evidence in tho country. Tho formci is 
educating tho people in reference to tho Navy and 
what ho proposes accomplishing, thanks to tho 
benevolent intentions of Germany in the same 
direction. He has just sketched a programme of 
what his department is going to do in connexion 
with plnciDgor building more battleships. VYhethci 
they go on blindly adding to tho colossal nav.il- 
fcrc® or not, and w hether Germany keeps herself 
on a parity with England, the inevitable march ot 
events will terminate this mad rivalry. Like the 
Balkan States they ore bound to exliaust their re- 
sources and tho day of tribulation must come. It 
will have to bo faced. That day will be memora- 
ble in tho annals of both countries. It will bnng 
returning common sen^i and make them alive to 
the economic consequences of their own respective 
folly for the past few years. Tho parable of 
the bloated armaments is sure to bring its own 
revenge. Otherwise Great llratain is doing 
well. Trade is still mounting upwind, with 
a little inteiruption sometimes. But the financial 
world is apprehensive of a severe monetary 
Stringency. They are alt fretful about gold, and 


specially the gold which 1 ndia is annually absorbing. 
But this gold madness, liko the madness on tho 
Navy, is sure to teach by and b)ort severe monetary 
lesson to England. At present credit is enor- 
mously inflated. Tint in tin lion carries within 
it all the germs of a terrible blowing up later on. 

TUB MIDDLE AND FAK-BAST. 

Persia is quiescent. A stronger Gendarmerie 
is being recruited to bring law and order in the 
South. Salaraidhovvla is flying from placo to 
place at tho secret instigation of tho Muscovite. 
The latest t>bum is that ho is going 
to be interned in Switzerland. If it turn out 
true, Persia will breathe a bit more freely and it 
is to bo hoped the timid Sir Edward Giey will 
take courago in both Iiaml», give tho requisite 
financial succour to the unhappy country and do 
all in his power, for tho better credit and diplo- 
matic reputation of England, to give her that 
political indepondcnco of which inch-by-inch 
Russia fans successfully deprived her ever einco 
the days of the inglorious Anglo-Rus-im Conven- 
tion. In it one sees how an instrument of good 
can be turned into a means of tho vilest malefi- 
cence in politics. 

China U also breathing more freely, thanks to 
tho strength of Yuan -Shi -K«i in breaking the back 
of the Southern rebellion. The country is quiet- 
ing down. Meanwhile, ho has now been installed 
os the full-blown nnd duly elected Fiiat Presi- 
dent of the Republic. The Great Powers havo 
recognised him and tho Republic, and it now 
only remains for him to utilise the big loans, 
about which there are yet [lending some 
squabbles among the lending Powers, to tho 
most beneficent purposes. What is wanted is a 
strong army and navy for iuteinal quiet nnd 
repulsion of external a thicks, (her tn o secret enemies 
being Russia and Japan) nnd groat industrial 
development, namely, extended construction of 
railways and cotton factories which will equally 
drive away Indian and Japanese yarn from her 
great markets. So we wish the First Republic 
every success. May she grow with her growth 
and become stronger with her strength. 
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Heroes of the Farthest North & Farthest 
South. Adapted from J. Kennedy J fadean's 
u Heroes of the Polar Seas ” (If”. & A'. Chambers.) 
This is a very welcome public ition, especi illy 
when the tragic death of Captain U. F. Scott and 
hia brave band is still fresh in our minds. Tt tells 
the story of the Polar exploration, of the many 
attempts that had been made from timo to time 
to reach the frozen extremities of tho earth’s 
surface, and portrays the wonderful heroism of 
tho explorers. It is a story well worth the tell- 
ing,— a story of daring and endurance without 
a parallel in the history of mankind. Aftei 
centuries of gallant struggle, the icy regions of 
the earth’s limits have at last been compelled to 
deliver up their hidden secrets. But in giving 
up their secrets, the Poles have claimed many a 
sacrifice, the latest being Captain Scott and his 
gallant companions. The story of Scott’s expedi- 
tion and death and his list words are narrated in 
the book with a melancholy interest. 

' The Bond of ‘ Freedom. By ArchibnUl Ji 
Spent. G. Bell & Sons., I.td., London 
This is a novel with a purpose, the purpose 
being in tho words of Belle, tho heroine of 
the Story, to show that “the Bond of Free- 
dom is the Bond of Love.” The characters are 
well drawn and the stylo is pleasant. 

The Madras Takkavi Manual, lly R. S. 
Vaidyanatha Aiynr, B.A., Gort. Press, Madras 
A complete treatise on the .subject bng 
been felt a desideratum and in order to supply 
this need the author has brought together all 
laws, rules, notifications and executive order* 
in tho subject and presented them in the shape of 
a single manual. * 

This useful manual also contains an introduction 
giving ft brief outline of the working of the 
system in this (Madras) Presidency for the list 
one century and more. 


Diary o! the Month. Sept., — Oct 1913 


September 21. A meeting of tho Mussulmans 
of Calcutta took place this evening u.'.der the 
ruiNpices of the Cawnjwre Mosque Defence 
Association inviting II. E. the Viceroy to help 
Mahommedan journalists against the recent 
measures of tho Government against Muslim 
papers. 

September 22. The Railway Board Confer- 
ence assembled at Simla this morning with the 
Hon’ble Mr. A. Muirhend in the chair. 

September 23. To-diy sixteen Indians, in- 
cluding four women, have been sentenced at 
Johannesburg to three months’ hard labour for 
contravening the Immigration Act by endeavour- 
ing to cross the border from Natal when return- 
ing from a Foot-ball Tournament. 

September 24. The Bank of Peshawar at 
Oujranwala, started some timo ago by * leading 
local pleader with a nomial capital of Rs. 5 lakhs 
has suspended payment. 

September 23. The king paid a surprise visit 
to the studio of the sculptor Mr. McClure to 
inspect the statuo of His Majesty which is to be 
erected at Madras. 

September 26. At the High Court of Calcutta 
to-day Mr. O. N. Roy applied for a Special Bench 
to hear an application on behalf of the Editor 
and proprietor of the Urdu paper IHlal. 

September 27. A largely attended meeting of 
the shareholders and depositors of the Peoples’ 
B ink of ladia was held this evening at Baradari, 
with the Hon. Ganga Prasad Varma presiding. 

September 28. At a public meeting in Lahore 
to day Mr. Lala Lajpufe Roy appealed for funds 
to help the widows and orphans affected by the 
Bank failure. 

September 29. Mr. Rabindranath Tagore 
returned to Calcutta this morning and leaves for 
hia village Bholpur to-night. 
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September *80. , Bunkim Chandra Chowdhury, 
Inspector of Police, Mymensiflg, has been murdered 
with ft bomb at his house this evening. 

October 1. In connection with the murder, 
Moliendra Chandra Ganguli, Compounder of Dr, 
Bopin Behari Sen was arrested ' and the dispen- 
sary searched. A reward of Its. 10,000 is an- 
nounced for the detection of tbo culprit. 

Octolrar 2.. Four Indians including a eon of 
Mr. Gandhi, have been fined .£1, or several days’ 

- imprisonment in Johannesburg to-day for unli- 
censed hawking. They went to jail. 

October 3. Twelve Indian womon passive re- 
sistors went to the border seeking arrest. Two 
of the unlicensed hawkers were arrested to-day 
and fined £1, or ft day’s imprisonment, the Magis- 
trate remarking that ho was not going to make 
martyr's of them. 

October 4. Tire Credit lluik of India at Bom- 
bay, Karachi and Lucknow suspended payment 
this tnomiug. 

October 5. Miss Maud Allan wires to her 
agent in India today that slio has definitely decid- 
ed to come to India ftnd the Far Hast. 

October 6.' Lord Crewe has appointed Sir John 
. Ilowctt to succeed Colonel Pitcher as meinlier for 
India on the managing committee of tho Imperial 
Institute. 

October 7. A telegram from Volk'rust says 
tint six Indian passive registers who were de- 
ported from the Transvaal have boon arrested to- 
day for re-entering after deportation. 

Octobers. Twenty-five Indians were arrested 
. to-day lor hawking ^without licences. They in- 
cluded three who had only boon released from 
prison yw.tcrd.ay, and six women. 

- - October P. The Bishop or London, prodded at 
Vmccting in London in connection with the work 
of the • church in India *nd I»de God - speed to 
‘Bealrico Creighton ami Caroline Tuke wlioare 
proceeding to .Madras to wort among Eurasian*/ 


Octolier 1(). To-day a meeting of 300 Hindus 
at Johannesburg passed a resolution in favour of 
passive resistance and expressing the willingness 
of those present to go to jail. 

, October 11. "With regard to the recent Cal- . 
cutta outrage after a prolonged medical evidence 
tho Officiating Coroner and jury returned to-day n 
verdict that the dece;ised was shot dead by ‘some 
person or persons unknown. 

October 12. A mass meeting of ’Mahomcdans 
in Northern Calcutta was held this Afternoon to 
raise subscriptions in nid of the Cawnpore mostjue. 

Octoljer 13 Tho fust meeting of the Tibet 
Conference took place to-day at Simla, Sir Henry 
Me. Mohan presiding. 

Oc tolior 14. Mr. Wnrir Hasan, Secretary of 
the AH-Indi.i Muslim League, Lucknow, nddre**- 
ing tho London Indian Association, reviewed tho 
growth of co operation lietwecn Mnhoniedans and 
Hindus in India, emphasising (ho need for edu- 
cation to make the co -operation of tho former 
e fleet i vc _ 

October 15. The J)oabi Bank, Limited, with 
its lu-ad office at Amritsar, and bmneheruttlrthore 
amt d-ewhere, has stopp'd payment from to-day. > 
October If*. Messrs. Sly, llamsay Macdonald, 
Madge, Butler nnd Nussel, of tho Public Services. 
Commission, left for India to day. 

Octolier 17. The death L announced of Mr. 

John Ferguson, Editor of the Ctylon <?twwr , 
in Lon<lon to-ilay. 

Ot tolwr 1R. The Co o jura live Coiifereruo 
camo to a cfoao at Simla to-duy with a #j**eeh 
from the llon’ble Sir Itobert Cmlyle. • f 

toWr IP, A 1’uUic meeting of the Calcutta 
Maliorned-ins convened by (he Sheriff was held 
this afternoon at the Town Hall to erprCs* ■*' 
thank* to II, K. the Viceroy for Li* noble -action 
in connection with the Oawnpore affair. ' 

October 20. II. E. tb<* . Yk eroy 'and ljuiy 
Harding* were entertained euthtirisslicalfy to-day 
by 11. II. the Maharaja of Bihar*** Jn fcis etote. 
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KCrs- Annie Besanl- 

On October 1, the sixty-sixth UitluUy of her 
life, Mrs. Annio 3c«uit was the recipient of 
numerous messages of congratulation and go<l' 
speed. Since her list birthday t-he has pa-sod 
through a time full of storm and stress, full of 
AtuiVty and care. As Mr. 0. S. Amndalo puts 
it in Tfonsophy in India in the oouise of an 
appreciation entitled " Mrs. Remnt Triumphant ’ 
She his been th« centra of it all— serene, indomitable, 
her feet relentless!/, but Rent!/, treading their way to- 
wards the goal our Elders have get before her And 
we hare been with her through it all, we bare suffered 
the stress of the storm. Some of us ha*e become 
detached and hare broken »w*f. Some of un hare 
watered. Soma of us hare perhaps turned tcnipnrmril) 
away, to come back again in a passion or remorse. 
Some of U. hare followed steadily, now and again 
beat, but nerer broken. But she has come through it 
triumphant, and the world will sooner or later know 
the triumph as we who are her followers already know 
it. 1 do not want to specify the troubles— but the 
shadows of them remsiu. 1 ’ 

The journal publi.-hes a symposium contributed 
by those who have had intimate relations with the 
president of the Theosophical Society. EliiaU th 
Severs calls her the Woman of Destiny who hits 
been remodelling and re- fashioning the world in the 
social and spiritual sphere?, eien as Napoleon did 
with the mnp of the material woxld. 

Of late persecution and calumny have gathered 
round her devoted head. Rut still “ round the 
Woman of Dc-tiny as around the Man of Destiny 

• is ever centred an atmosphere of strong power and 

• of great attraction which fascinates and hold, 
men's hearts and mihds." She concludes with 
the following greeting to Mrs. Hnant: — 

Dear Woman of Deatinv whom I and olhers recog- 
nise, love and trust from Ufa to death, from death to life 
again, what more welcome birthday greeting can f bring 
to you this day than to wi*h you the speedy fulfilment 
of your prophecy, the prompt obedience to Tour teach- 
ing: ** The Lord is at hand, prepare your set tea to meet 
Him." 

Purely her personality his been nn inspiration 
to many and ft shining example to all who hive 
followed her. The long yeum of stmggle, silver- 

U» 


sity and sorrow have been a veritable crown of 
thorns on hpr brow. ■ But they only ndd to her 
parts. She 1ms stood calm amidst nil the trials, 
llenco Mr. Mil! inn II. Kirby says: 

Her gifts, her thoughts, her efforts on our behalf are 
continuous and lasting, let us on all days but especially 
in tlio strong and World-wide thought currents of her 
birthday on tbe 1st October send her, from each of us, 
a loving thought and the wish that for many more such 
days she may be spared to us all and to the Society to 
continue her work of beneficence and blessing on behalf 
of thoso Greater Onea she represents. 

The Editor wi itei an npjireciation of the great 
“ Warrior Saint.” Rays the Editor ! — • 

To some the extraordinary gift of her intellect and 
her marvellous grasp of the eternal verities of life 
prove most attractive ; to others her great power, her 
indomitable courage and her unfailing strength appeal 
most strongly , to still others her great capacity for 
organisation, her strong leadership and her fearless 
advocacy of truth, as she sera it, are objects of wonder 
and admiration. Many hare been relieved by her of 
their want and suffering and helped in their moments of 
gloom and despair, and countless indeed are the hearts 
that have been comforted by the solution* which she 
offer* of tbe solemn problems of life — solutions that are 
best exemplified in her own life, when baring well-nigh 
triumphed nrer sorrow and pain she stands before the 
world a living proclamation of the message of Peace and 
Hope. 

The Editor further notes that simplicity H one 
of her essential clinmcterLstics. Simple alike 
in her message end life, yet her character and per- 
sonality are not easy to read. But the distinctive 
features of her character and personality are 
brought forth in the following remarks : — 

For she is not merely tbe fighter and the warrior but 
to those who know her she is more the mother having 
the ten derest heart and the saint full of abounding 
compassion Her own experiences in life, its trials and 
its difficulties, have developed iu her in a full and 
abundant measure that Spiritual sympathy which is 
«Ter ready to pour itself out ungrudgingly in tho service 
Of mankind. 

fit response to those groetiugs Mrs. Boson t 
sends a messige of Peace and Kojw. After deal- 
ing with the troublous incidents of the past 
couple of years she soys ■ 

Let us face the future, friends, with calm and thank- 
ful hearts. l)o not, because you love nie, sorrow that 
they have placed upon n>v head the crown sf thorns 
and have mocked and derided me. > 

look around and see how again it is being proved 
that “ the blood of the martvvs i* the seed of the 
church," and behold how the Theosophical Society is 
profiting by the persecution of its chief.' 
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India’s Peril from Protection- 
Sir William Ler-Warner eon tri botes an exha us- 
tive article to the September number of the Tort' 
nightly Review on ** India's Peril from Protection.” 
At the outset he deals with the outcry against 
the Home charges and shows the great extent to 
which these are met by returns on British capital 
invested in India. The charges, he says, need 
no justification. In any case they have to be mot. 
He proceeds to show how far Great Britain has 
ceased to be India's chief external market, and 
how much her external trade is dependent on 
good commercial relations with some foreign 
countries and possible competition from others. 
The import duties fall heavily on the masses. The 
promise of a rise in wages, usually held out by 
Protectionists, Is not applicable to India, where 
the ryot and his family themselves cultivate their 
own small holding. 

He next dwells on the enormous difficulties of 
proventing contraband through Native States, 
and French and Portuguese possessions. Further 
difficulties would arise nx the result of the con- 
stant breach of jurisdiction by the intermixture of 
Native States and British territories. Finally, 
the alxnulontnont of Free Trade principles would 
Cause an inevitable and irresistible reversion to 
the old systems of taxation of trade by all self- 
governing Municipalities, as veil as by Native 
States, whose jurisdiction crosses all main com- 
munications between one British Province and 
another. Free Trade opened for India new and 
indispensable markets for exports, by the sale of 
which she discharges public obligations, and the 
citizens are supplied with imports which they re- 
quire at the cheapest rate. Under Free Trade 
India has passed from the stationary to the pro- 
gressive stage, and it is surely for her peace and 
prosperity to continue in its pith, giving f a Jl play 
to her splendid resources. 


Positivism and Hindu Social Institutions- 
This is the subject of an article in the last 
number of the Students' Brotherhood Quarterly 
by one who signs himself “ A Student.” Positivism 
is essentially a system of Philosophy and Ethics 
independent of Theology. It is surprising to 
' note that Comte who was absolutely ignorant of • 
oriental systems should have delivered messages 
so similar in spit it to those of Mann in India. 
In its own day Positivism attracted much atten- 
tion nnd even to-day Comte has a few select 
followers. The Hindu, says iho writer, might 
study Positivism with advantage. 

Positivism is for several lessons worthy of close study 
by our educeted classes. Those who are no longer 
under the dominion at theology require some other 
dt finite philosophy to guide them in the conduct and (n 
the practical affairs of life. The absence of and) guid- 
ance results in unsettled, oscillating sod extravagant 
beliefs, and intellectual anarchy is apt to lead to anarchy 
in action. Comte insists that order is a condition of 
progress, and bi« motto " progress is the development 
of order" is opposed to anarchy. On the other hand 
without progress order is liable to be violently disturbed 
and Uli* is a reason why the ruling power should con- 
tinually effect improvements in the administration. 

Another of the poiitiviitfo prfno/pfc* is that moral 
improvement is much more efficient in aeonring the 
common weal than political changes, and this is calcu- 
lated to give a wholesome and hopeful direction to the 
energies of alt who wish to work for the motherland. 

To the orthodox Positivism would teach the necessity 
of continual improvement in the social order to save it 
from decay or destruction, and that opposition to bene- 
ficial changes lesds to stagnation. and decay and invitca 
destructive attach*. To the social reformer it would 
•bow that the present state of society is the necessary 
outcome of the whole previous evolution, the result of 
ages of experience, and that a rational estimate of the 
past is the chief means of judging of the present state 
of affairs and of tho remedies for its evils. By proving 
the intcr-depcodence of order and progress Positivism 
combats, on tbe one hand, plans of social regeneration 
based on no synthesis, and on the other indiscriminate 
opposition to all change or apathy, and is thus conducive 
to a well ordered and harmonious development, 

Comte’s “aversion to the aelf-aseerting claim of 
Bights as suspending tbe consciousness of Duty" i« 
in consonance with Uindu ideas. Sanskrit literature 
lay a emphasis on IJharma (duty) but baa no equivalent 
for “rights” as the word is used nowadays. The 
former cakes for peace, the latter for discord, 

Tbe agreement between Comte's «od Hindu ideas 
Is remarkable considering that he was unacquainted 
with Hindu institutions and literature, and arrived at 
his conclusions independently from his study of 
European history. This fact slone entitle* him to a 
hearing from Hindus of all schools bctb old and naw. 
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The Late Sir Alfred Ls all- 

in the Quarterly Review Lord Cioiner gives 
the reader an insight into the life of that remark- 
able man, Sir Alfred Comyn Lyall. 

“ Only half-reconciled, in the first instance, to 
Indian exile, and, when once he had taken the 
final step of departure, constantly brooding over 
intellectual attractions rather than the material 
comforts of European life, Lyall speedily came to 
the conclusion that, if he was to bear a band in 
governing India, the first thing he had to do was 
to understand Indians. JLle therefore brought 
Ids acutely analytical intellect to the task of 
comprehending the Indian habit of thought. In 
the course of his researches ho displayed that 
thoroughness and passionate love of truth which 
wo* the distinguishing feature of his character 
throughout life. That he succeeded in n manner 
which has been surpassed by none, and only 
faintly rivalled by a very few, is now generally 
recognised both by his own countrymen and also 
— which is far more remarkable — by the inhabi 
tints of the country which formed the subject of 
Ids Andy. So far ns it is possible for any 
"Westerner to nchiei e that very difficult task, he 
uiry be said to have got to the Lick of the 
Oriental mind.’’ 

The following anecdotes is worth repeating. 
Lord Cromer says : — 

I remembefityal], who had a very keen sense 
of humour, telling me an anecdote as an illustra- 
tion of the views held by the uneducated chiefs 
in India on the subject of Western reforms. The 
officer in clutrgo of a district got np a cattle-show, 
with a view to improving the breed of cattle. 
Shortly afterward', an Englishm in, whilst out 
shooting, entered into conversation with a peasant 
who happened to bo passing by. lie asked the 
man what he thought of the cattle-show, and 
added that he supposed it bad done a great deal 
of good. Ye*,” the native — who was probably 
a Moslem — replied, after some reflection, “ last 
year there was cholera. This year there wai 
Cattle Show. We have to bear these afflictions 
with what patience we may. Are they not all 
esnt by God ?” 


Indian Anarchism- 

In the September number of East and ir«wi 
“S " emunymtes the salient sources of the deadly 
social disease called Anarchism, lie thinks that 
the wide-spread conspiracy against British rule 
which resulted in the almost fatal disaster at 
Chandni Chowk was not tho deed of some isolated 
fanatic, '* S ” assumes that there is ft regular 
plot working for tho overthrow of the British 
supremacy. Two hours before tho murderous 
attempt was-mnde the principal telegraphic offices 
between Madras and Karachi were beseiged by 
enquireis eager to learn whether news of nn 
" accident ” had come from Delhi. It is therefore 
certain, says he, that though the Police have not 
been able to disco\ er the miscreant and no clue 
has yet been found in spite of the enormous wealth 
proposed to he awarded to the informant, the 
evil is to be dreaded all the more os it lias been 
alnouded in such secrecy. 

“ S ” assigns various causes for this social 
disease. The nature of the education that is im- 
paited in our Universities, the extreme poverty 
of the people, the want of any technical and in- 
dustrial pursuit, tho thousand little ills attendant - 
oti the physical diseases that infest the land, 
tho general hatred of the people fqp foreign 
rule and many of those items of mnljclministra' 
tion that provoke t bo wrath of thepeople, have been 
the sources of this nefarious disease in the land. 
He sums up by saj ing that it i> essentially an 
economic affair and warns statesmen to beware of 
the impending catastrophe if no steps axe taken 
not only to prevent tho conspiracies but also to 
infuse the fostei ing ideas of loyalty and good' 
will among the multitude. . < 

Sedition or No Sedition- — A Symposium 

by Representative Indians and Anglo-Indians. 
Trice As. 4. 


G, A Nateuan & Co., Sunbursts* Chetty Street, Madras' 
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India’s Peril from Protection- 

Sir William Leo- Warner contributes nn exhaus- 
tive article to the September number of the Fort- 
nightly Review on “ India’s Peril from Protection.” 
At tho outset he deals with the outcry against 
the Home charges and shows the great extent to 
which these aro met by returns on British capital 
invested in India. The charges, he says, need 
no justification. In any case they have to be mot. 
lie proceeds to show how far Great Britain lias 
ceased to be India’s chief external market, and 
liow much her external trade is dependent on 
good commercial relations with some foreign 
countries and possible competition from others. 
The import duties fall heavily on the masses. The 
promise of a rise in wages, usually held out by 
Protectionists, is not applicable to Indio, where 
the ryot and Ills family themselves cultivate their 
own small holding. 

He next dwells on the enormous difficulties of 
preventing contraband through Native States, 
and French and Portuguese possessions. Further 
difficulties would arise ns the result of tho con- 
stant breach of jurisdiction by the intermixture of 
Native States and British territories. Finally, 
tho abandonment of Free Trade principles would 
cause nn inevitable and irresistible reversion to 
the old systems of taxation of tmdo by all self- 
governing Municipalities, as well as by Native 
States, whose jurisdiction crosses all main com- 
munications between one British Province and 
another. Free Trade opened for India new and 
indispensable markets for exports, by tho sale of 
which she discliarges public obligations, and the 
citizens are supplied with imports which they re- 
quire at the cheapest rate. Under Freo Trade 
India has passed from the stationary to the pro- 
gressive stage, and it is surely for her peace and 
prosperity to contiuuo in its path, giving full play 
to her splendid resources. 


Positivism and Hindu Social Institutions- 

This is the subject of an article in the last 
number of tho Students' Brotherhood Quarterly 
hy one who signs himself “ A Student." Positivism 
is essentially a system of Philosophy and Ethics 
independent of Theology. It is surprising to 
• note that Comte who was absolutely ignorant of 
oriental systems should have delfvered messages 
so similar in spirit to those of Manu in India. 
In its own flay Positivism attracted much atten- 
tion and even to-day Comto lias a few select 
followers. The Hindu, says the writer, might 
study Positivism with advantage. 

Positivism i* for several reasons worthy of close study 
by our educated classes. Those who are no longer 
under the dominion of theology require some other 
drfinito philosophy to guide them in the conduct and In 
the practical affairs of life. The absence of such guid- 
ance results in unsettled, oscillating and extravagant 
beliefs, and intellectual anarchy is apt to lead to anarchy 
in action, Comte insists that order is a condition of 
progress, and his motto “ progress is the development 
of order" is opposed to anarchy. On the other hand 
without progress order ia liable to be violently disturbed 
and this is a reason why the ruling power should con- 
tinually effect improvements in the administration. 

Another of tho positivistic principles fs that moral 
improvement is much more efficient in wearing the 
common weal than political changes, and tills is calcu- 
lated to give a wholesome and hopeful direction to tho 
energies of all who wish to work for the motherland. 

To the orthodox Positivism would teach the necessity 
of continual improvement in the social order to save it 
from decay or destruction, and that opposition to bene- 
ficial changes lesds to stagnation and decay and invites 
destructive attacks. To toe social reformer it would 
ahow that the present state of society U the uocemrj 
outcome of the whole previous evolution, the result of 
ages of experience, and that a rational > estimate of the 
past is the chief means of judging of the present state 
of affairs and of the remedies for its evils. By proving 
the interdependence of order and progress Positivisn 
combats, on tho one hand, plans of social regercratior 
based on no synthesis, and on the other indiscriminate 
opposition to ail change or apathy, and ia thliseonducivi 
to a well ordered and harmonious development 
Comte’s “aversion to the aeif-asBerting claim oi 
Rights as suspending the eonsciouaness of Duty ” i» also 
in consonance with Hindu ideas. Sanskrit literature 
lays emphasis on BAar-mo (doty) but has no equivalent 
for “rights" a* the word is tu-ed nowaday*. The 
former makes for peace, the latter for discord. 

Tho agreement between Corate'a and Iliodu ideas 
is remarkable considering that he was unacquainted 
with Hindu institntions and literature, and arrived at 
bis conclusions independently from hi* »tudy or 
European history. This fact alone entitle* him to a 
hearing from Hlnda* of all schools both old and n*w. 
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lira Tie extension of bulking h»* dona a good deal, 
ml apparently something more ia needed. Would not 
upee railway loan* help to supply the need ? lam 
trongly of opinion, I cannot a»T u>or« than thif, that 
hare u enough capital in India to lake op all the rail- 
*»y loan* required Even if it were oeceaaary to offer 
i higher rat* of interest to rouao the capital Into life, 
inrely the general gain mould bo greater than the 
ncidenUl loss. 

Mr. Murray does not like too much legiaLition 
in Banking concerns and shown tliat it luut done 
much mischief in America. Ho conclude* that 
“ if the Commit-son now sitting will remind the 
Government of India that they are the greatest 
hoarders on the face of the earth, there may he a 
prospect of the resurrection of at least one Lugo 
fetore of htiried wealth." 

Tha Welding of the Empire. 

The Fortnightly Fee lew for September contains 
on orticlo by Sir Gilbert Parker, M. P., entitled 
“The Welding of the Empire," in which lie 
shows that the welding of the British Empire 
will lead to the welding together of nil English 
speaking people*. After refen ing to the great 
value of the Imperial Conferences as beiug the 
beginning of a real organisation, he remarks that 
the Imperial Committee of Defence will prolxibiy 
prove to lie the nucleus of n great Imperial 
Council with large j lowers, “But,” Sir Gilltei t 
continues, “ the effectiveness of nil effoits towards 
Imperial organisation depends very much on 
Canada’s solution of the naval problem. If she 
can compose conflicting views and bring the 
French along with the British in a definite naval 
scheme, South Africa w ill follow, heal ing her 
responsibility in some adequate form ; though for 
a long time no doubt it will bo by direct contri- 
bution. It is important, however, that Australia, 
J'iew Zealand, and Canada should at no distant 
dato accept the same form of co-operation, either, 
by contribution of adequate sums of money on 
the basis of trade and trade resources and popula* 
tion, or by local Xnvses. 


The Proposed Commercial Congress. 

With reference to the suggestion of Sir Faiul- 
bhoy Cnrrimblioy to organise a Congress of Com- 
merce and Industry the DWM of India of Mad- 
ras, a journal devoted exclusively to economic and 
industrial questions, publishes a very timely 
symposium from the j>en of half-a-dozen experts 
on the subject. Dr. Kir S. SubratnanLi Atyar, k.t,» 
C.J.E., L.L.U., hails the movement for two reasons, 
lie bays that it will tend to unite into tho move- 
ment tho Mnliomcdnn and tho Hindu community 
which is at present of no small advantage. Be- 
sides, dissociated as it should bo from tho politi- 
cal taint of the Motional Congress and comjiosed 
essentially of merchants of nil creeds ho believes 
that it would attract tho sympathy of even Anglo- 
Indians with little love for Congress politics. 

Do wan Bahadur K. Krisfinasw ami lfao urges 
that — 


The proposed Commercial Congress should raaka it a 
ruto not to invito to its deliberations gentlemen not in 
the exercise of any commercial profession, trade or in- 
dustry. It need not bo held annually. A triennial ses- 
sion will bo more effective. On account of tbo heavy 
cost of each session and the shortness of tho period of 
one year for any real and general improvement, I advo- 
cate a triennial session. Tho proposed Congress should 
take stock of improvements and reform* effected doting 
tho preceding trtennium, consider tho difficulties thst 
have arisen in different parts of India and suggest prac- 
tical solution*. It should try to increase the number of 
the Chambers of Commerce, There should bo no im- 
portsnt centre of trade without e Chamber, Tho Con- 
gress roust really be a gathering of all Chambers or 
Commerce in India. I ceed hardly add that with the 
local Chambers working with intelligence, vigilanco and 
Zeal an annual Congress will be quite un necessary. 

The concensus of opinion goes to show that in 
tho long run the work of the Industrial Confer- 


ence will pa** to tho Congress of Commerce, and 
lliat only men actively enguged in the industrial 
nod commercial pursuits should bo entrusted with 
tho task of guiding the Congress, Tho Hon 
Mr. G. K. Pnrekh, u.A., l.l.d., is uot, however, 
lor the triennial se^siont., for'he says j — 


I am at opinion that if one wishes that a Urge number 
of our people should take part in the Conference, it 
should remain an adjunct of tho National Congress. It 
would be impossible to bring together a large a 
our people to rflscui* such questions i 


forward before the Industrial Conference, 


are brought 
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Importance of a National Literature. 

In a recent number of the Sanj Yartman Sir. 
Mnnilal K. De&ai, B.A., writes a short but interest- 
ing article on the above subject. The writer 
begins by answering the question “What is 
National Literature.” It is the expression of 
superior min<ls in writing. 

As men and Indians, out first desire should be to see 
the improvement of human nature, that is to say, we 
should desire to be wiser, firmer, nobler; more victo- 
rious over poverty, adversity and under what institutions 
men are most likely to advance. Where are the soundest 
minds formed ? What nation possesses in its history, 
its traditions, its religion, its manners, its relations to 
other countries and especially in its private and public 
means of education— backward as we are— more gam 
than we find among ourselves ? Such a nation, be it 
what it may, undoubtedly deserves credit. We think we 
love not our country blindly, and for our country our 
chief wish is that it may take the first rank among the 
benefactors of the human race. What do we understand 
by expression of a nation’s mind in writing? It is the 
national literature that is the outcome of the most gifted 
understandings. It is the mind giving to multitudes its 
compressed and selected thoughts in the moat magnifi- 
cent order and attractive forms In other worda, litera- 
ture, as Cbauning defines it, ii “the concentration of 
intellect for the purpoae of spreading itself abroad and 
multiplying its energy.” Such being the nature of lite- 
rature, it is plain before us that national literature is 
one of the most powerful methods of exalting the cha- 
racter of a man— nay, a nation. 

The writer continues that in recent times we have 
produced but few standard writers and that oven 
tbe old enchanting literature of the past is slowly 
decaying. Many of tho classical works have already 
fallen into oblivion. Tho lack of creative energy 
is one of the saddest features of Indian life and 
thought. We have reared a race of jied.ints and 
laborious commentators. But what we should de- 
sire is to have “ the literary apparatus of Europe, 
her libmries, her learned institutions, her race of 
professed scholars, and a thousand striking asso- 
ciations that limy connect themselves with these,” 
so that wo may also be enabled to create a deep, 
rich and ennobling national literature of our own. 

Essays in National Idealism. By Ananda 
K. Coomaniswamy, D. Sc. Popular Edition with 
6 illustrations Re. 1. To Subscribers of the 
Review. As. 12. 


0, A. Natcsan & Co , SunkuramaCbctty Street, Madras- 


. The Indian Civil Service. 

Sir William Lee-Warner contributes a valuable 
article to the recent issue of tho Nineteenth. Cen- 
tury and After on the Indian Civil Service. In 
concluding his paper he Bays that the 
open competition system has failed to bung in an 
adequate supjdy. Indians would not send their 
children to British schools and India herself would 
not for many generations provide her public 
schools and colleges with the residential qua iters 
needed to fill an examination room with candi- 
dates ‘ qualified bj' character and knowledge for 
the proper discharge of ollicinl duties.’ Again 
there is the other and more formidable difficulty 
of * due repi esentation in the public sendee of tho 
different classes of the community.’ It is the duty 
of the British Government, says lie, to distribute 
official patronage amongst the great communities, 
and to educate the representatives of all classes so 
as to tako a port in the governance of tho 
country. 

Tho problem then is how to secure tho best 
men as also the most representative selection of 
men and how to train them ? The writer nays’ 
that something like the Cooper Hill Engineering 
College of old must now bo maintained. Here is 
his programme : 

In every largo territorial division of India there It a 
Government College, hko the Toona Dekhan College, 
capable of adaptation to this purpoio. The Chief* 1 train- 
ing college* at Jtajkote and Ajoiir havo proved that 
under an English principal and with • residential system 
something ot the spirit of onr public schools can be 
introduced. Cheater Macnaghteo h«* left an undying 
impress on the characters ot tbe chief* and cadets of 
tbe princely families of Kathiawar. With a full staff of 
well-chosen masters and professors, the training college 
of each province, or group of provinces, could receiTO 
and educate candidates for the provincial service* and 
the Indian Civil Service. A course of at least tore* 
year* might be prescribed. In the colleges wonld meet 
together the chosen representatives of the Hindu, Maho- 
medan, Buddhist, and other large communities. Persons 
intended for the Revenue, Judicial, Financial, and other 
Departments would be associated together, producing a 
healthy solidarity. Native States would probably be 
glad to take advantage of the achemo and contribute to 
the cost of It. The special training required in law, or 
in technical subjects such as accounts, would be com- 
bined with a general course of instruction in history, 
political economy, and th# languages of India. To th* 
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rnovt Buoeessfut of the students would bo allotted with 
due regard to the neeesnary proportion of repretente- 
tive* of the m&in communities, the Civil Service v*c»n- 
oies that would he available from time to time Charac- 
ter could bo appraised, and with a due provision of pUv- 
grounds, the means of physic d train. ng, and healthy 
literature, an Indian Service would be created loyal to 
India and ita Government The salaries and condition* of 
service for tb» candidates drafted into the Civil Service 
of India would be identical with those paid to their Bri- 
tish colleagues. It mieht be necessary to allow, under 
exceptional but well-defined conditions, access *t a later 
day from the provincial services to the superior ‘ Service 
of India.* But the scheduled appointments would gra- 
dually be restored to the position which Parliament in- 
tended for them, and good faith would be kept ahVe 
with the candidates selected by competition from the 
British market and with those trained in India. 

Sir William is confident that under this scheme 
n healthy rivalry would exist between the provin- 
cial Service Colleges of India. Meanwhile the 
portals of open competition would remain open to 
all candidates, the assignment of reserved posts to 
the Indian colleges depending upon the results of 
the annual examination. *• But," Sir William con- 
cludes , “ India would secure proper training for 
representatives of nil classes of her community 
destined for the Provinci \l services, and to th it 
aourco Government could turn with confidence for 
filling such vacancies in the Indun Ci\il Service n-s 
might be required from year to year.” 

The Viceroy’s Council- 

In the latest issue of the Hi win Review, a new 
monthly edited by Mr, Ilepin Chandra Pal, there 
is a lengthy contribution entitled “ Reconstitu- 
tion of the Viceroy’s Council.” Mr. Pal concludes 
the article with tho following observations : “ The 
time has come in India to reform nnd recon- 
stitute the Executive Council of the Viceroy, 
with a view to give to the Government of India a 
progressive diameter, and thus minimise, ir not 
altogether remove, the troubles and dangers of 
revolutionary unrest in the country. All revolu- 
tions owe their origin to tho demand for changes 
in social, economic, religious or political institu- 
tions in a country, necessitated by the changed 
social, economic, religious or political outlook, 
ideal and condition of the people, on the one side i 
and the persistent opposition to these changes on 
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the part of those having vested interests in the 
existing social, economic or religions or political 
order on the other. And the function of true 
statesmanship is to initiate such lines of social, 
economic, religious or political evolution, an will 
minimise tho acuteness of this conflict and recon- 
cile with one nnother tho truest and the highest 
aims and ideals of both the contending forces. 
This is how revolutions nre avoided. This is tho 
only way to reconcile progress with order, to 
ensure the advance of society without violently 
breaking away from its own past. Blit to follow 
this “ middle path,” the personnel of a Church 
or Government must be men who, move or less 
untrammelled by any traditions or preposses- 
sions, have yet a wide knowledge of affairs, a closo 
acquaintance with the principles of general histo- 
ric evolution, and an intimate insight into human 
nature, nnd, in our day, they must be men who 
are trained to study large and complex social or 
political movements in the light of common human 
psychology. I mean no offence to that cnfwblo 
body of rulers who have built up the British Em- 
pire in India, and who are, according to their 
light, still running the machinery of our Govern- 
ment with marked efficiency, when I say that they 
can Lay absolutely no claim to these essential 
qualifications of the true statesman. 

“ And as long as the Executive Council of tho 
Viceroy is dominated by the Indian Bureaucracy, 
it will always find it exceedingly difficult, if not 
.absolutely impossible, to pilot the bttrge of State 
with any effective statesmanship. The country 
has changed. The Civil Service has deteriorated. 
Unknown forces have been coming to a head. 
The sun-dried bureaucrat has no patience with 
these new forces nnd conditions about him. He 
is an anachronism in our day. The time has, 
therefore, come when, in the interest both of 
India and the Empire, the Executive Council of 
the Indian Viceroy must be thoroughly reformed 
and reconstituted, and the bureaucratic element 
completely eliminated from it.” 
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The Permanent East->, 


Indian Railway Finance. 

A scathing Indictment of the business aspect of 
the Indian Railway,, problem by Mr. Murray 
Robertson appear) in the current number of the 
Contemporary Review. lie contends that Indian 
Railway finance has been haphazard, its policy 
subordinated to official and temporary conveni- 
ence and even to personal influence and that it is 
now imperatively necessary to introduce a stable 
system of finance and to subordinate personal 
interests to the true interests of the state. 
Mr. Robertson goes on : — 

“Opportunity, however, has not yet passed. 
The Royal Commission on Indian Finance may 
happily point out wiser methods j the oft-repeated 
failure, in Iato years, of the 11 guarantee ” to 
secure the success of Stato railway loans on the 
London Market, and the depreciation thus caused, 
may lead to its withdrawal for these loans at 
home, and the prosperity of the railways pro- 
vides ample security without it ; actual and pro- 
bable changes in tlie Near and Middle East, and 
conceivably in tho Far East, may call attention 
to present routes and conditions, and suggest 
some re-nrrnngemcnt of systems and communica- 
tions, where this is likely to be required; anil 
primarily, the responsibility of various Company 
directors to the State, to the public, and to their 
own systems and sound, should be made effec- 
tual by their removal to India where their duties 
lie. It tdmwt passes the wit of man to show 
sufficient cause or benefit, financial or administra- 
tive for their continued location in London ; and 
considering the now lapid development of India, 
economical and political, it is an evident wrong 
to leave the control of her communications in the 
hands of absentees who have no stake in the 
country. The want of their presence in India Is 
further accentuated by tho now frequent strikes 
which throw undue work and responsibility 
already more than arduous on the officers. 


In the current n timber ,of The Japan Magazine 
there is an illuminating article entitled “The 
Permanent East " from the pen of Dr. J. ingrant , 
Bryan. While a good deal has been said of v the 
lethargy and unprogi essive chat actor of 'the orien- 
tal <i vibration, little is said of it? permanency and , 
its capacity to persist and survive all the vicissi- 
tudes of time. The great Empties of the western 
world like Greece and Rome Itavo crumbled nfld 
passed away while the civilization of^Tndia and 
China still stand. Is it not due to ’some secret 
virtu© of which the West is absolute! y incapable? ■ 
Dr. Ingram says that civilization usually passes 
through three stages: the Animal, the Mental,' 
and the Moral. It is needless to expatiate at any ’ 
length on the nature of tho three stages. The 
earlier civilizatiorjs like Egypt, Babylonia and 
China up to about 2000 B. C. scarcely got 
beyond the first stage. Most of the European 
countries have scarcely gone beyond the second. 
Bnt India, China and such other oriental coun- 
tries hove already pas«ed through the two stages 
and have lived on and survived in the life of tho 
spirit which is the ei-senco of the third stage. 
What then has the West to Ienm from the East ? 
Dr. Ingram concludes : — 

There ii nothing the West more needs to-day than * 
closer etody ot the East, the well -springs of a sooletj 
tr.at was old when the West was born. 

A recapitulation therefore leads to the following 
aifcnificant conclusion* ■. , 

1. Civilizations in which the materfst or intellectual 
element, ©v both, prevail over the ethical, are of * n 
ephemera] character. Like houses built upon the »*nd, 
when the rains descend and the floods come, they will 

rail. 

2. Tho permanence of a civilization depends on ft? 
attaining a condition of equipoise between the eoimlO 
and the ethical forcea making for the progret* of 1M 
social organism. Tho survival of a civ.lization ia con- 
ditioned on not only attaining this balance but on main- 
taining it. 

From this it follows, as surely as the night the day. 
that all military, political, and economic aetlrlty Is of 
much leas significance la the life of a nstioo than the 
promotion of education and spiritual culture. 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE- 


• Indian Banks. 

Tho Clo\V^nmcnt of India in tho Commetec and 
’Industry TX-paitment, have foi warded a letter of 
which tho following is a copy, to all Local 
Govornmentannd to Chambers of Commerce ami 
other public bodies for opinion. Tho subject is 
emphatically rtno which requires to bo thrashed out 
ami bogus institutions eliminated. 

1 1 nm directed to address you as to the desira- 
bility of legislation in connection with the u>e of 
the tonn * bank ’ in tills country. I am at the out- 
set to explain that it is not nt present the inten- 
tion of the Government of IndU to attempt to 
control all the numerous fotms of banking opei- 
ations known under various names which nio 
carried on in this country in business cento's 
either by foteign or indigenous agency. Simihr- 
ly tho Government of Inilii do not propose to in- 
clude in tho scope of such legist ition the regnl i 
tion of a form of bulking undertaken by indnsti i- 
nl companies which receive deposits from certain 
persons during their busy season in order to 
finance tho business of tho firm. The Govern 
mentoF India wish -only to examine for the pre- 
sent, tho desirability of attempting to impm-e 
restrictions on tho u-e of the term 4 bank * 
or ‘bankers’ or its equivalents such as ‘Bank- 
ing Agents, Banking Societies,’ etc., by imliai- 
duaLs, partnership- or companies who conduct 
l Kinking business on lines which are nnsouinl and 
likely to imperil the wviirity of credit, I am 
particulaily to invite attention t*> tho fact that 
deposits in bulks fur which statistics are available 
are increasing very rapidly. Between the year- 
1906 and 1911, the increase w-as from 12 to 25 
crores of rupees, and the movement continues to 
progress. According to tho latest stiti sties avail- 
able, there are 451 banking ami loan companies 
IPO 


registered under the Indian Computes Act. Tho 
Government of India have no information regard- 
ing the number of individuals or partnerships 
enga'ged in tho business of hanking under the 
name of ‘ bonkers ’ in the IVoi inee of, ..... They 
desire therefore to ho furnished with surli infor- 
mation on this point as c.an l>o readily procured. 
They nro under tho impression that a considerable 
number of banks exist which havo not been regis- 
tered under tho Indian Companies Act. Such 
institutions, I am to observe, cannot bo affected 
by tho improved regulation of tho conduct of 
public companies which may bo expected to result 
from tho recently enacted Indian Companies Act 
of 1915 taking effect in 1914. 

I am to offer eertiin general remarks regarding 
the points in which many existing banks appear to 
requite reform, if they are to continuo to receive 
lirgo deposits from the public. In the first place, 
it is for consideration whether the term ‘ bank,’ 

‘ hankers,’ etc., should not in future bo restricted 
to companies registered under tho Indian Compa- 
nies Act. In tho aliscnce of any legislation regu- 
lating the u-o of tho teim ‘bank,’ it is open to 
individuals and fiims to take advantage of tho 
undoubted prestige which tho term conveys, and 
to receive very lirgo sums of money from the 
public without even coming under the restrictioas 
which regulate tho conduct of public and private 
companies. They nre not required to publish 
accounts, or to notify their capital or tho dividends 
paid or to take any precautions for tho proper 
control of the bank’s business such as are enforced 
on a company conducting banking business by the 
Indian Companies Law. There Is a special danger 
in this state of affairs. The Indian public are, it 
is believed, slowly learning to substitute bank 
deposits bearing interest for the time-honoured 
practice of hoarding. The movement properly 
regulated is a normal and healthy one, which 
adds very greatly to the resources of the country 
by utili-ing the credit of which capital, when not 
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hoarded, forms the basis. It is of the utmost 
importance to the country that this process 
should continue unchecked by any serious set 
back such as the failure of any considerable 
number of banking institutions would undoubted- 
ly entail. The rise of the term ‘ bank ’ indis- 
criminately by individuals and firms prejudices 
the stability of the- whole system of banking, 
including banking by pubb'c companies and dis- 
credit would fall on all alike in the event of seri- 
ous failure of banks controlled by individuals or 
by partnerships. For this reason it would appear 
desirable that, at least for the future, the tenn 
‘ bank,’ ‘ bankers,' otc., should not be allowed to 
bo used except by registeied companies. With 
reference to banks already in existence, it would 
appear prima facie undesirable that any exemp- 
tion of existing banks should be made from this 
restriction. The recent history of private banks 
in India lias not indeed been so devoid of 
failure ns to establish a strong case for such 
an exemption. But the Government of India 
would be prepared to consider whether the 
case might not bo met by permitting such 
existing banks to continue business on their 
undertaking the regular publication at six- 
monthly intervals of balance sheets audited by a 
jerson competent to audit under tho provi- 
sions of section 144 of the Indian Companies Act. 

I am particularly to lay stress on the fact that 
the withdrawal of the right to use the term 
» banker’ or * banking agents’ from such persons 
or partnerships ns so describe themselves docs 
not inflict any real hardship on these existing 
institutions. For it is to be observed that this 
restriction does not involve any discontinuance of 
the business in question, but only a substitution 
of tho term ‘ bank ’ or ‘ bankers ’ by some other 
less imposing titles, ns for instance, ‘financial 
agents,’ ‘ loan companies,’ etc. 

It would follow from these suggestions, if they 
prove capable of adoption, that institutions which 


will hereafter possess tho name and prestige of 
1 banks ’ should be subject to certain restrictions. 
Such restrictions would appear to be especially 
desirable in regard to the following matters : — 

(1) The prescription of a minimum amount of 

subscribed capital. < 

(2) A stipulation that an adequate portion of 
such capital should be duly paid up withina 
reasonable period from tbe starting of the business. 

(3) A restriction on the full allocation of profits 
to dividends pendkig the building up of an ade- 
quate resene. 

(4) A restriction ns to taking up a ‘bank* of 
business outside tlut of bunking in which tho 
banking profits might be lost. 

Before, howovei, proceeding fuifher in the 
consideration of such a policy ns that outlined 
above, the Government of India would be glad of 
the opinions and suggestions of Local Govern- 
ments, Chambers of Commerce, etc. I am, there- 
fore, to request tlint, after consulting Chambers 
of Commerce and such other persons or local bodies 
ns you may think advisable, you will favour tho 
Government of India, at an early date, with your 
views on tho subject, and especially afl regards 
the scope and direction in which such general 
restrictions as those mentioned above, should they 
lw thought necessary, can befit be specially applied. 

Tho Government of India, of course, recogni 1 ^ 
the desirability of not inferiering with really 
legitimate banking business, mid the matter is 
consequently in n very special degree, one in which 
they -would be materially assisted by learning the 
views of the commercial community, 

Indian Industrial and Economic Pro- 
blems. — By Professor V. O. Kale, Pergusson 
College, Poona. Price Be. One. To Sttlscrtb*r» of 
Indian Renew A*. 12. 

G. A.Natmn Abo ,3,8nnkur»ma Cb#tt» Street, iltdr**. 
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The Interim Report of the Finance 
Commission. 

<Eli« interim report of the ChambeiUin Com- 
mission has been i-sued. It consists entirely of 
bulky volumes of the verbatim evidence given by 
22 witnesses. 

Mr. Lionel Abrahams Assistant Under-Secre- 
tary, India Office, testified to four days’ dealings 
in borrowings, ife said that the Secretary of 
State for India had for years recognised that he 
must pay a little more interest in preference to 
unduly resti icting boi rowing. Dealing with the 
balance in tndu, he said tliat in reply to the pro 
posal of the Government of India for temporarily 
lending to Presidency Hanks at interest the Sec- 
retary of State wax of opinion that such loans 
should he at tfio bank rate and not below n« the 
Government of India wished. 

Mr. Abraham personally thought that a 
less restrictive policj might now tw pursued and 
that the Government of India should not lend 
direct in India to commercial firms. Evchango 
11 inks were not disposed to borrow from the 
Government of Indiv because money could lw 
raised more i limply in England, lie thought 
that loans in India might be made from the 
Paper Currency Reserve in preference to Treasury 
Balances. 

The general practice of the Secretary of state 
was to sell Council Bills freely, but not below 15 
21). 32, He h\d undertaken to sell without hum 
at 1C|. In onler not to leave the matter too 
much to the uncontrolled discretion of the Secre 
tary of Stvte, Mr. Abrahams suggested the rule 
“ tliat he should soli at such piicu tli it it would 
bo more profitable to sell at that price than to 
bring gold home from India.’* 

COLD STAX DUD ftCSEKVE. 

l>e.diug with the Gobi Standard llcscrve ho 
Said that the main reasons for boiling the re- 
serve mainly from London was not to earn 
interest but to ensure thit the sterling portion 
of it should be lu-ed for its proper purpose, 
namely, for supporting Exchange. The real 
argument for holding a portion of it in actual gold 
was that the supply of short -d vtttl securities was 
very likely to decrease. To liold port of the gold 
in Indiv would bo wasteful. It would not com 
interest and would have to be sent lack when re- 
quired. Tho Indian part of the Reserve served 
much the same purpose as woul i the correspond- 
ing addition to the Paper Currency Rcserv o. On 
the whole, he felt that the amalgamation of the 
two Reserves w-»s not desirable. 


Sir. Jfewmardt, Financial Secretary, India 
Othce, dealing with the Paper Currency Reserve, 
was of opinion that this and the Gold Standard 
Reserve should bo at least twenty-four crores at 
the commencement of tho active season in India, 
and should never fall below seventeen and a half 
crores. The existence of part of the former Ro- 
serve in London served a double purpose as it 
might ho used ill payment for silver and also as a 
support to Exchange, when tho balinco of trade 
was unfavourable. 

INDIA OFFICE TRANSACTION'S, 

Mr. Walter Badock, Accountant-General, India 
Office, dailt with the India Offieeloan business. 
Replying to criticisms of tho practice of lending 
on debentures at par, Mr. Badock said he did 
not think there was much in it as the debentures 
were all short-dated, but tho reason for tho 
practice was that it was a good policy to support 
these debentures because the Government of 
India was more interested as a borrower in tho 
money market tlun as a lender. Lntely there 
had been «n increasing difficulty in lending. 
Now it was impossible to lend more than about 
eleven millions on the conditions fixed. 

The evidence given by Messrs, Toomey and 
Fraser representing the Exchange Banks, showed 
tlut they considered that tho existing state 
of things generally was convenient to the 
Exchange Banks. They opposed tho sugges- 
tion that Presidency Rinks should bo allow- 
ed to borrow m I/indon or deal with foreign 
Dills. They saw no reason why tho Government 
of India should not lend the Presidency Banks 
port of tho surplus balances for the benefit of 
trade in the busy seasons at some tiling below tho 
hank rate. ' They considered that neither a Statu 
Bank nor a mint were needed. If tho Utter 
became necessary, then they advocated the coinage 
of sovereigns. Famine times were the only times 
when Indian gold would go to the mint. 

Mr. Toomey expressed the opinion that tho 
Gold Standard Reserve should be of thirty mil- 
lions, at least ten millions being in actual gold. 
Mr. Fraser preferred fifteen millions. Sir 
Sliapurji Broaclia tried to get tho witnesses to 
agree that it would bo better to have tho whole 
in actual gold. They refused on the ground of 
cost. They considered that the safest place for 
the Gold Standard Reserve was tho Rank of 
England, hut said it would bo a mistake tc keep 
a Lxrgo proportion of the paper Currency Reserve 
in London. 
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MR. WEHIl’s VIEWS. 

Tho report contains i\ long memorandum by 
Mr. M. <io P. Webb of Karachi, whicii explores 
bis ivcll-known view’s. In ieply to tlio Commis- 
sioners, who gave Mr. Webb’s Mens minute nn<l 
pains-taking investigation, Mr, Webb, in general, 
adhered to bis opinions, being apparently, still 
com inccil that bis views arc correct on all the 
most imjtortant points, though, in cross-examina- 
tion, lie admitted that if tho Gold Reseive weio 
kept in India, it would have to be sent to London 
when a crisis arose. 

Mr. Dunbar, Secretary of tho Bank of Bengal, 
said his Bank were prepared to formulate a 
scheme for a State Bank with a London office 
to conduct the sale of drafts, transfers, loans 
and business of (surplus balance*, etc. He 
s\id -such ft bank should be formed by tho 
amalgamation of the Presidency Banks and 
that its capital should not exceed fire millions. 

Mr. Iyer, Secretary of tho Madras Economic 
Association, said that every sovereign that tho 
people could obtain would go into the melting pot 
for ornaments. 

MR. ABRAHAMS. 

Mr. Abrahams said tbo minting of a ten-rupeo 
piece Mould be much cheaper than tho minting of 
o sovereign, but the demand was more sentimental 
than practical. India had a gold cutiency at 
present. The Government encouraged its use, but 
the people preferred other forms of money. 

Mr. Abrahams further said that the suggestion 
that the alfuirs of the India Office and the Indian 
Empire wore conducted in tho interests of the 
London money market m’os not only contrary to 
fact but conveyed a. most harmful impression. 

MR. OSCAR BARROW. ' 

Mr. Oscar Barrow, formeily Accountant- 
General, Bombay, and Auditor General, Calcutta, 
said it would be dangerous to lend much out of 
the Treasury, balances except during a small 
portion of the year ; but ho fav oured amending 
the law so fts to enable lending from the Paper 
Currency Reserve. He etrougly urged the 
advantage of getting paper into circulation. 
Really, ft Gold Standard Reserve was not needed, 
but we must have a Paper Currency Reservo. 

Replying to a question whether it was not 
simpler to combine both Reserves, he said they 
could be amalgamated, but that it Mas at present 
impossible because the Note circulation Mas not 
big enough to enable *us to hold both sufficient 
securities, aud sufficient gold. 


“You must Imo sufficient tccui it its plus 
sufficient gold to maintain the rupee standard: 
but you have not got enough." Ho thought tint 
60 per cent, or 70 per cent, of the l’ajer 'Cur- 
rency Resene might be invested, but said it uas 
not wise to go so far lest public opinion ucie 
made uneasy. He agreed with Mr. Toomey tlmt 
it mas not safe to take 1907-08 as tho severest 
strain India was likely to experience. 

MR. A. c. COLE. 

Mr. Alfred Clajton Cole, ex Governor of the 
Rank of England, expressed himself ns strongly 
in favour of holding a Gold Standard Reserve in 
England, stating emphatically that he Mas look- 
ing nt the matter purely from tho Indian stand- 
]*oint. 

There ought to be ten millions in actual gold 
unless the Government of India in an emergency 
Merc able to use the gold in the Currency Reseive. 
Then perhaps five millions might bo sufficient. 

lie condemned lending nt par on Indian 
securities quoted below par. He did not think 
that India borrowed too much, but the time u*as 
coming when India and Britain aliko Mould hare 
to issue loans w rtlr n fixed date of redemption. 

A 8UMMI.NO ur. 

Summing up tho general results of tho evidence 
before the Chamberlain Commission, tho I'iirct 
says they Mill satisfy most people that there has 
been clear exaggeration in tho criticisms of Indian 
financial arrangements. One question seems to be 
definitely settled by M’eight of evidence, almost 
everybody except Mr. M. de P. .Webb, being in 
favour of keeping tho Gold Standard Reserve in 
London. 

Tho evidence, Iiom ever, slioucd that there wan 
groM-ing dissatisfaction with the complication of 
existing Reserves and that if consolidation ueio 
possible the Currency sjstem Mould bo much 
simplified. The views of the Commission thereon 
Mill be awaited with much interest. Opinion as 
to the desh ability of the State Bunk is not very 
divided, but is on tho w hole, adverse to the 
project. The establishment of a Gold Mint also 
finds little support. 

AX IMTORTAXT 1’ArER. 

Ono of the most important pa pels among tbo 
appendices to Sir. Lionel Abrahams’ memoran- 
dum on tho subject of the State Bunk, uhitli, as 
mentioned by Jlr. Montagu in Jus Budget 
speech, was prepared for subrfliwdon to the 
Royal Commission, says, in surveying tbo 
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previous discussions flora 1867' onward-, tlrat 
there Ins been a marked vagueness as to 
the duties winch should be ent rusted to the 
Bank and the advantages to he derived there* 
from. 

1LU scheme would assign to tho Hank a much 
lirger holding of Government of India balances 
than are at present in tho Presidency Hanks, tho 
management of paper currency and participation 
in the sale of drafts on Indi i for meeting tho 
Secretary of State’s reiiuirements, as it would 
not accept unlimited obligation to sell Hills on 
London at fixed rate in order to support 
Exchange. 9 

The management of tho Gold Standard Reserve 
should remain with the Government of Indi i, 
though as a matter of convenience, the carrying 
out of tho particular transactions relating there 
to should be entrusted to the Hank. It should 
not receive deposits in London and should not 
hive a preferential position os to coinage. 
protecting Indian interests. 

The protection of the Government of Iudu •> 
interests should be through the Government of 
India Directors, whose piesenco would give con 
fidenco to the public and would not binder the 
Hank from tho conduct of etheient busmen. 

Tiie London Office of (he Hank should include 
a representative of the Secretary of State with a 
jwjsitiou corresponding to that of a Government 
Director of guaranteed and othei Indian Railway 
Companies. Although he has an absolute veto at 
lii* discretion over the rest of the Hoard, the 
8} stem has winked with remarkable smoothness. 
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Lord Haldane on Higher Nationality. 

At the thirty-sixth nnmul meeting of the 
American Bur Association at Montreal on Sep- 
tember 1, Lord Haldane who was present as the 
guest of honour announced himself as the be.ner 
of a message from King George and delivered a 
remarkable address in tiie course of which he 
said : — 

Renan tells us that : “ Blau is enslaved neither 
by bis nice, nor by his language, nor by lus reli- 
gion, nor by the course of rivers, nor by the direc- 
tion of mountain ranges. A great aggregation of 
men, same of mind and warmth of heart, creates 
a moral consciousness w hich is called a nation." 
Anothei acute critic of life, Matthew Arnold 
citing one still gi enter than himself, draws 
what is in effect a deduction from the same 
proposition. “Let us,” he says, “conceive of 
the whole gioup of civilised nations ns being, 
for intellectual and spiritual purposes, one 
great confederation, bound to a joint action 
and working towards a common result; a 
confederation whoso members have a due 
knowledge both of the post, out of which they 
all proceed, and of each other. This was the 
ideal of Goethe, and it is an ideal which will 
impose itself upon the thoughts of our modem 
societies more and more.' 

But while I admire the faith of Renan and 
Arnold and Goethe in what they all three 
believed to be the future of humanity, there is a 
long road yet to be travelled before what they 
hoped for can be fully accomplished. Grotius 
concludes his great book on ‘War and Peace’ with 
a noble prayer ; “May God write," he said 
“ these lessons — He Who alone can — on the hearts 
of all those who have the affairs of Christendom 
in their hands. And may He give to those 
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persons a mind fitted to understand - and to 
respect rights, human and divine, and lead them 
to recollect always that the ministiation com- 
mitted to them is no less than this, that they are 
Governors of Men, creatures most dear to God/ 

NATIONS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS’ POINT OP 
VIEW, 

* The prayer of Grotius has not yet been ful- 
filled ' nor do recent events point to the fulfil- 
ment as being near. The world is probably a 
long way off fiom the abolition of armaments and 
the peril of war. For habits of mind which can be 
sufficiently strong with a single people can hardly 
lio as strong between nations. There does not 
exist the same extent of common interest, of com 
mon purposes, and of common tradition. And 
yet the tendency, even ns between nations that 
stand in no special relation to each other, to 
develop such a habit of mind is in our time be 
coming recognisable. There are signs that the 
best people in the best nations are ceasing to 
wish to live in a vvoild of more claims, and to 
pioctaiin on every occasion * Our country right or 
wrong/ There is growing Up a disposition to 
believe that it is good, not only for all men but 
for all nations, to consider their neighbours’ point 
of view as well as their own. There is apparent 
at least a tendency to seek for a higher standard 
of ideals in international lelations. The 
barbarism which once looked to conquest 
and the waging of successful war as the main ob- 
ject of statesmanship, seems ns though it were 
passing away. There have been established rules 
of International Law which already govern the 
conduct of war itself, and are generally observed 
ns binding by all civilised people, with the result 
that the cruelties of war have been lessened. If 
practice falls short of theory, at least there is to- 
day little effective challenge of the broad principle 
that a nation has as regards its neighbours duties 
R5 well as lights, It is this spirit that may 
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develop as time goes on into a full international 
‘ Sittlichkeit/ 

But such development is certainly still easier 
and more hopeful in the case of nations with some 
special relation than it is within a mere aggregate 
of nations.- At times a common interest among 
nations with special relations of the kind I am 
thinking of gives birth to a social habit of thought 
and action which in the end crystallises into a 
treaty, a treaty which in its tuin stimulates the 
the pi ocess that gave it birth. We , see this in 
the case of Germany and Austria, and in that of 
France and Russia. Sometimes a friendly rela- 
tionship grows up without crystallising into a 
general treaty. Such has been the case between 
my own country and France. We have no con- 
vention excepting one confined to the settlement 
of old controversies over specific subjects, a con- 
vention which has nothing to do with war. >’oDe 
the less, since in that convention there is embodied 
the testimony of willingness to give 119 well os to 
take, and to be mutually understanding and help- 
ful, there lias arisen between Franco aud England 
a new kind of feeling which forms a real tie. 

THE Clltour SYSTEM OF NATIONS. 

‘ Recent ev ents in Europe and the way m 
which the Great Powers have worked together 
to preserve the peace of Europe, ns if forming 
one community, point to the ethical possibilities 
of the group system as deserving of close study 
by both statesmen and student*. The “Sittlich- 
keit" which can develop itself between the 
peoples of even a loosely connected group seems 
to promise a sanction for International obligation 
which has not hitherto, so far ns I know, attract- 
ed attention in connexion with International Law, 

But if the group sj stem <lc«erves attention in the 
cases referred to, how much core does it call for 
attention in another and far more sinking case! 

‘In the j ear which is approaching a century 
will have passed since the United States and the 
people of Canada and Great Britain terminated a 
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grc.it war by the Peace of Ghent. On both sides 
the combatants felt that war to bo unnatural anil 
one that should never have commenced. And now 
wo have lived for nearly a bundled years, not 
only in peace, but oho, I think, in process of 
coming to a deepening and yet more complete 
understanding of each other, and to the possession 
of common ends and ideal*, ends and ideals which 
are natural to the Anglo-Sixon group and to 
that group alone. It seems to me that within 
our community there is growing nn ethical feeling 
which has something approaching to the bind- 
Ing quality of which I bane been speaking. 
Men may violate the ob'igitions which that 
feeling Suggests, but by a vast number of oui 
respectiie citizens it would not be accounted 
decent" to do so. For the nations in such a group 
as ours to violate these obligations would la? 
as if respectable neighbours should fall to blows 
because of a difference of opinion. We may 
disagree on specific points, and we probably shall, 
but the differences should be settled in the spirit 
and in the manner in which citizens usually settle 
their differences. We are reali-ing more and 
more the significance of our joint tradition and 
of the common inteiests which are oura, 

* Put it is not merely in external results that 
the pursuit of a growing common ideal shows 
Itself when such nn ideal is really in men’s minds. 
It transforms the spirit in which we regard each 
other, and it gives us faith in each other : 

Why, what but faith, do we abhor 
And idolise each other for — 

Faith in our evil or our good, 

Which is or is not understood 

Aright by those we love or those 

We hate, thence called our friends or foes. 

Esss»ys in National Idealism-— By Amnda 
K. Coomsrasawmy, I). Sc. Popular Editon with 
C illustrations Re. 1. To Subscribers of the 
Indian Review As. 12. 

O. A-N*tesan & Co, 3, SurbursroaChetty Street, Madras. 
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The Colour-bar in Australia. 

The British nation, in spite of its enlighten- 
ment, 1ms not been able to overcome* 1 the pre- 
judices due to colour and race. We have seen 
much of this piejmlice as regards the immigra- 
tion and employment of coloured labourer*. But 
instances about the employment of highly quali- 
fied coloured professional men are few, indeed. 
A case is just reported of a Ceylonese doctor 
being prohibited to Land in Australia owing to 
the unreasonable objections of the I/ibour P*rty. 
On August 20, Reuter wired that the West 
Australian Labour Federation protested to the 
Postmaster General against the employment of 
a coloured doctor on hoard the liner. Having 
been prohibited from Landing nt Sydney, this 
doctor returned to Ceylon on the 1 8th instant 
His name is Christopher Victor Aresappa and 
his degrees include 51. It. C. S. f >f. U. C. P. 
(Lond), D. T. H. (Oxon.), D. T. M. and II. 
(C.»m). This doctor was engaged on Colombo 
in place or Dr. Jamieson ns Surgeon in board 
tho Orontes ns the latter fell ill and went 
into the General Hospital. He was engaged as 
far as Treemantle, but tho Company not being 
able to find another medical man at that part Dr. 
Aresappa was pressed to continue to act as Sur- 
geon ns far ns Adelaide. The doctor Rays tho 
captain and officers of the 0 routes were specially 
kind and courteous. He had to woik hard and 
vaccinated ns many as 700 and ho found at the 
ports the people bore no animosity against him. 
Some peopto even expressed their regie t and 
detestation of the course adopted by the Labour 
Party. The three leading newspapers spoke high- 
ly of him ar.d yet this Ceylonese doctor was pro 
hibited on account of his colour and nothin^ el«e. 
When will the British Colonies rise above colour 
prejudice and prevent the growth of tension owing 
to instances of this description ? — The Tribune, 
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' The late Mr. Joseph J. Doke 

In the death of Mr. Doke the Indian Com- 
munity in South Africa has lost one of its most 
devoted and truest of friends. He was born at 
Ohudleigh^ Devonshire, on the Sth November, 18(11. 
lie came to South Africa in his twentieth year 
and ever since had been the champion of the 
oppressed peoples in that continent. Natives, 
Ohineso anil Indians alike found their most trusted 
.loader in him arid lie t tested them with the same 
feeling of affection with which ho regarded his 
own congregation. lie fully sympathised with the 
passive resisters and both his pen and liis eloqu- 
ence were never spared dnring the tioublous 
times through which the Indian community was 
lately passing. He wrote, “ An Indian P.iti lot m 
South Africa "—a popular histoiy of the story of 
Indian passive resistance and an admit. ible 
appreciation of Mr. Gandhi and his sort ices. 
With that and with Lord Ampthill’s flattering 
introduction to it every body is familiar. And 
again dating the time that Mr. Poiak, the Editor 
of the IivUan Opinion, was abroad he was conduct- 
ing the journal with groat credit and taste. Mr. 
•Doke knew no colour bar and the magnanimity of 
Ills spirit has won for him the grateful affection of 
the entire Indian community not only in South 
Africa but in India ns well. Wo tender our 
hearty sympathy to Mrs. Doke and Family. 

The most important event of the year 1911-12 
in regard to Indian Emigration, ns regarded hy 
Mr. 'll.’ E. Sant man. Officiating Secretary to the 
-Government of Bengal in liis report, was the dis- 
continuance of the emigration ’of indentured 
roolies from India to the Colony. of Mamitius. 
Tills was decided upon by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies after consideration of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Emigration 
from India to the Crown Colonies. Five Emigra- 
tion agencies were at work in Calcutta during the ; 


year under review four of them > representing „ 
British Colonics Pnd the fifth Dutch Colony -of 
Surinam. The total number of labourers requisi- 
tioned by them was 10,447 as against 9,'Od 
in the previous year. Of these 8,227 two 
supplied as against 8,8(51 last rear. However, > 
Surinam alono of all the colonies failed to seeur® ' 
the number of coolies it required, for a deficiency 
in the Jamncia consignments was practically modi* 
up by the despatch of 512 emigrants shoitly aftei* 
tho dose of the year while the 1,000 emigrant. 1 ’ 
which Calcutta failed to supply for Fiji wer<> 
furnished by the Madras Presidency. The 
Medical Inspector of Colonial Emigrants, Calcutta/ 
found the provisions made for the accommodation , . 
of emigrants recruited for the colonies satis- 
factory in every respect. — T/e Empire, - \ » 

Mr, Gokhale on the South African Question. . ‘ 

Mr G. K. Gokhale, who nnived at Bombay on 
the .In! instant by tlie ]\Inil steamer Persia, was ' , 
given a hearty reception hy liis friends on arrival. - 1 - 
The trip has done immense good to Mr.'fJoklwJe 
who looked very much improved in health. Inter- 
viewed by an Associated Press representative, 

Mr. Gokhale could make no statement on the" , 
South African question, since he practically know < 
nothing regaining recent happenings beyond the 
fart of the commencement of the struggle, cabled 
to him by Mr. Gandhi. After going through . 
recent telegrams, lie said ho would issue a state- 
ment to the Press. H e thought, however, that 
the present would be the fiercest of all the strug- 
gles, and that a determined offoit would lie mode' 
by the Boor party to crush tho Indian community 
in South Africa out of existence. The situation 
thus being so serious, he felt groat need of n * 
movement to raise funds to ssaist the IndinfiA in 
South Afr ic-a to sustain the pwi\ e reri-tnr ce strug- - 
gle and to maintain their f imiliet. Wires shortly ' 
going ‘to start such a fund, and would afro move at - 
the next session of the "Viceregal Council his post- . 
jvmcd Desolation on the So aris African question ^ 
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H. H. The Maharaja of Jaipur. 

Tlio Maharaja of Jaipur has sent Lady Har- 
dinge three lakhs as a contribution towards the 
establishment of a Women’s Medical College at 
Delhi, s 

H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner. 

His Highness the Maharajah of Bikaner has 
been appointed a Vice-President of the Indian 
Branch of the St. John’s Ambulance Association. 

Honours for Bengali Nobles. 

The question of enhancing the status of heredi- 
tary, as against personal, title holders in Bengal 
has recently been under the consideration of 
Government. 

His Excellency the Governor in Council has 
been pleased to concede to the following five noble- 
men, as hereditary privileges to bo attached to 
their hereditary titles which they now enjoy per- 
sonally, exemption from personal attendance in 
civil courts and private entry to Government 
House, Calcutta. The Nawab Bahadur of Moor- 
shidabad and Amir-ul-Omrah, k.c.s.i., k c.y.o., tho 
Hon. Sir Bijont Chand Mali tab Maharajadhiraj 
Bahadur of Burdwan, K.c. 8 . 1 ., k.c.i.e., o.m., 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodyot Coomar Tagore, 
Kt., Hon. Nawab Bahadur Sir Kliwaja Maharaj 
of Dacca, a.c.i.E., k.c.s.i., and Mnliaraj Kumodc 
Chunder Singh of Suswa. 

Fire in the Srinagar Factory. 

In a big fire at Srinagar, Knshmir, the whole 
of the block forming the rericulturo factory wore 
burned to the ground. The fire appears to have 
broken out in the southern filature and fanned 
by ft gentle breeze reached the six buildings in 
succession.' The factory employed over 5,000 
hands, with a competent staff of Europeans. The 
lo.vs to the State is heavy. The Director, Mr. 
Douglas, and his European assistants were on tho 
spot, but their efforts wero of little avail owing to 
the great amount of timber in the buildings. His 
Highness the - Maharaja personally superintend* 
the salvage of the silk. 


The Yuvaraj of Mysore on East and West. 

In responding to the 'addresses of welcome on 
his return from Europe the Yuvaraj of Mysore 
observed : — “ Leaving things entirely to fate to 
shape and mould our future is inconsistent with 
progress and with the achievement of our ideals. 
Wo shall never rise out of mediocrity among na- 
tions unless we have unlimited faith in the power 
of our personal efforts to raise and transform our 
country. The opportunity for work is most ripe 
now 1 , with the prevalence of abiding peace in the 
country under the wgis of Great Britain. Nature 
has blessed us in Mysore with "a good climate and 
endowed us with mineral and other natural re- 
sources, and now I can claim to liavo seen other 
parts of the world, I feel proud of the .fact that 
our country compares most favourably with seve- 
ral of the most advanced parts of the world, and 
tho fault would bo greatly ours if we dhl not make 
the country what it should bo. Our people are poor 
not because they aro good, but because they nro 
weak, thriftless, disunited and indolent. Unless 
our society is purged of a great many cliques anil 
creeds, with habits basod on more traditional and 
not rational grounds, wo have no chance of pro- 
gress towards homogeneity of tho masses, and un- 
less our women are raised from tho level of non- 
entities to that of partners in the truest and full- 
est senso of that term, we Khali remain weak and 
miss a gentle ennobling influenco upon life.” * 

The Dewan Peishkar of Travitncore. 

In recognition of the work done by Mr, N. 
Subra mania Iyer as Census Officer in Travancore, 
the Government of n. II. the Maharajah have, we 
understand, conferred on him a personal allow anro 
of Its. 100 ft month. Mr. Snbramania Iyer is now 
the senior Dewan Peidikar of the State, having 
succeeded Mr. S. Padmanabha Iyer « ho, after 
officiating os Dewan on ft number of occasions, re- 
tired in May last. 
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Lord Carmichael on Swadeshi, 

U. E. Lord Carmichael opened the third ses- 
sion of the Swadeshi Mela on the Dth September. 

“ Swadeshism," the Governor said, “ is a very 
practical form of patriotism. It stands quite 
apart from any protective wall of tariffs, or from 
any political feelings of exclusion. Small indus- 
tries in Bengal are well worth helping. But 
what is most needed in their industries is organi- 
sation in bringing together those who make 
things ami those who want to buy them.” In 
conclusion. His Excellency said : — “ Nothing can 
be done on a large scale without capital. Up to 
now Bengal industries have depended for the 
movt part on European capital, greutly to tho 
benefit of both Europe and Bengal. But there 
is plenty of room for Bengnli capital, too, and it 
is only Bengalis who can provide that. The 
Government may help your boys to get know- 
ledge which will fit them to produce wealth ns 
well as the boys of any country can. But if 
they are to have a chance of using their knowledge 
there must be openings for them, and capital is 
needed to give openings. I would merely ask you 
to remember that your industries have to compete 
with industries financed by capitalists, who are not 
accustomed to getting the interest which is often 
_ looked for by Bengali investor-, and that until 
there ere seen Killing to invest money with the 
prospect of a return no higher than that which 
suffices for the investor from other countries, it 
is useless to hope for very great development. 
I am sure, however, tli-it Bengali rich men are 
patriotic, and I nm sure they aro intelligent. I 
hope, therefore, you may look forward confidently 
to the time when it will be clearly shown that 
Bengal is a country, whose people make the 
fullest use of her natural advantages. This Mela 
Is meant as a 6tep in this direction,” 
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Indian Industries. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintsunoni has been intimately con- 
nected with the Indian Industrial Conference as 
its Joint Secretary for the last few years ; and 
with his close knowledge of the industries in vari- 
ous parts of India ho has delivered an interesting 
address at Fynibad as President of tho seventh 
session of tho Industrial Conference. In the 
course of his address, he appeals for an associa- 
tion of Indian industrialists. Analysing tho 
causes of the failure of tho Swadeshi movement he 
observes that it is due as much to our incapacity 
to prod nee articles commensurate with the demands, 
ns also to the want of co-operation ' on the part 
of the Government, lie says : — 

In Hungary, according to a repoit of the Min- 
ister of Commorce, .£257,008 was given by the 
Government in the spice of nine months for the 
establishment of 20 new factories, £ 115,125 ‘for 
the enlargement of 27 existing factories, .£39,190 
for the supply of machinery to 61 factories, and 
£1,187 for the education of apprentices in two 
factories. State favoui s such as exemption from 
taxation, &c., were granted to 12 industrial con- 
cerns and promised to 19 others. During tho 
snme period the State assisted tho smaller indus- 
tries by a grnnt of £27,035 nnd by gifts of machi- 
nery valued altogether at £39,747. The total of 
these grants is Its. 78,77,880. This was, mind 
you, the amount of only the direct grants in no 
more than nine months. 1 would make a respect- 
ful present of tick to oar government, which for 
the first time in these prov inces allotted Its. 25,000 ’ 
for industrial development in the year 1007-08 
in which very jenr Its. 2,95,000 was given for 
improvement* and embellishments in the resi- 
dences of the Lieutenant- Gov emor and for a new 
train for him. 

Although in India a similar lead by Govern- 
ment is not taken, ho said we must not be dis- 
couraged, because there is much that the people 
themselves could do to acquire knowledge and 
secure co-operation. 
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Material Prosperity of India- 

H. E. the Viceroy in the course of his address 
in his Council said : — 

* I am happy to think that the material pros- 
perity of India has been quite phenomenal. 

During the year 1912 the impoits of merchan- 
dise rose from £ 92 millions to £ 107 millions, 
while the exports rose from £ 160 millions to 
£ 164 millions, and the total trade from £ 244 
millions to £ 271 millions. These last figures 
show a net increase of £ 27 millions or 11 per 
cent. In the rate of progression India therefore 
compares favourably with nny .of the principal 
countries of the woild. Under the present cir- 
cumstances, there ia no reason why this prosper- 
ity should not continue, although it would be 
wibo not to raise our hopes too high. 

H. E. Lord Willingdon on Co-operation. 

In the course of a lengthy speech on the occa- 
sion of the opening of the Co-operative Confer- 
ence at Poona His Excellency said that he Lid 
been greatly struck with thenumbeis of those 
who had come forward to assist in the work, and 
further he was glad to note that the progress 
inado had outstripped that of all previous years. 
It was only last year that the assistance of Gov- 
ernment loans had been withdrawn, and to see 
that in spit© of this such steady progress had been 
made, was a sure sign that the movement was 
gaining ground. His Excellency paid n warm 
tribute to the untiling dibits made by the Hon. 
Sir Vithaldiv* Thackeray and the Hon. Mr. Lalu- 
bhai Sa maid as Mehta in establishing a Central 
Bank which hail for its object the removal of the 
indebtedness of the rjot. He believed that thero 
were vast chances of prosperity before the country 
if they proceeded on proper line-. Co-operution 
in its main principles meant mutual woik for 
mutual good, free from any taint of sectarianism. 
It was an effort on the part of nn individual to 
improve his neighbour. 


Technological Teaching for Calcutta. 

A report signed by Mr. R, Nathan, I.C.S., 
Mr. G. AV. Kuchler, ex-Director of Public 
Instruction, and Mr. W. II. Everett, Superin- 
tendent of- Industries, states the need for a well- 
equipped technological institute in Calcutta, and 
details a scheme which would, they estimate, 
involve a capital expenditure of £ 68,000 «nd an 
annual charge of £ 20,000. 

It is suggested that the buildings formerly 
occupied by the Imperial Secretariat- and the 
Government of India Press should be devoted to 
the purposes of the institute, and the scheme 
makes provision for 675 day students and 360 
students at evening classes. The day classes 
are to include 300 students of engineering in its 
various branchos, and 300 more me to be 
provided for at the evening classes iu the same 
subject. In the textile classes, comprising cotton 
and jute, provision is made for 70 students, in 
the chemistry classes for 16, and in the printing 
classes for 1 ] 0. Commercial education is to be 
available for 200, and, in addition, places are to 
be provided for 40 women, who are to bo given 
instruction iu di ess-making, millinery, and 
commerce. 

The committee express the conviction that the 
institute would lender important service to the 
numerous industries which centre in Calcutta and 
its neighbourhood, iwd at the same time would tit 
young lieng dis to bike a larger slums in’ the con- 
duct of those industries Hum has hitherto fallen 
to tlieir lot. It is unfortunate, however, that 
there seems little hope, nt present fit nil dents, 
of obtaining employment for Indian technical 
students in the jute mills owing to the disin- 
clination of mill owners to bike Bengalis on the 
managing staff. In consequence, Indian students 
will be admitted to tho jute clasres only in eu*e* 
where the authorities of the institute (sin make 
special surungements to apprentice them .— -India 
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Indian Students and Technical Education. 

The results of the City and GuDds of London 
[iu>titute Examination^, held in the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute, ByculL, Bombay, m 
April 1913, have been received. We understand 
that thirty-two students of the Institute entered 
for the Cotton Spinning Examination, of whom 
27 or 84 per cent, were successful, ru., 9 in 
Grade I, 12 in Grade II, 2 in Final Section A, 
and 4 in Final Section B. 

Twenty-three students of the Institute entered 
for the Cotton Weaving Examination, of whom 
16 or 69 per cent, were successful, vti , 12 in 
Grade I, 3 in Grade II and 1 in Final Section B. 

Fivo students of the Institute who entered for 
the Cotton Djeing Examination were all success- 
ful. Twenty students of the Institute entered 
for the Mechanical Engineoiing Examinations, of 
v horn 14 or 70 per cent, were successful, rt=., 

11 in Grade I, and 3 in Grade II. 

Forty-five students of the Institute entered for 
the Electrical Engineering Examination, of whom 
30 or 67 per cent, were successful, r.:. t 45 m 
Grade I, 7 in Grade II . (Alternate Cui • ent) and 
8 in Grade II (Continuous Current) Twelve 
students of the Institute entered for Motor Car 
Engineering, of whom 4 or 33 per cent were 
successful. 

V/ e congratulate tiro Principd on the excellent 
aoik ot the Institute. It is n record of which 
the Institute might he f'roud. 

India and the Panama Canal. 

The Manchester Gwtnlian* London correspon- 
dent understands that a rseport which wn. 
recently prepared for the Jopme-e Government 
thews that the opening of the r.an.imu Canal 
will, among other things, result in an incre.e-o in 
raw cotton imports from the United State., and 
ill a decrease of imports from fndli. This will, 
moreover, enable Japan to place her eotton 
manufactures on the Indian market at a lower 
figure than i» possible at present. 


Bombay Colltge ot Commerce. 

The following U the Government XotiEcation 
issued on the 13th instant : — 

In. Pre.s note of May 1013the Portion of 
the Secretary of State w'as announced to the scheme 
for the establishment of a Coll-p of Commence 
in Bombay and it w as stated that the Secretary ot 
Slat. leal been reqnested to select a suitable canji 
date for the post of Prindpil of the Colle-c The 
Secretary of State has recently informed the Gov! 
element that a suitable candidate haa „ ot vet 
been found. Although great diScnltic ha„ 
presented themscleea in the way of an early open, 
ing of the College, partly owing to the above 
reason, portly in connection with the question of 
accommodation, and partly becalms ot the recentl, 
.ntrodnred change* in tt» University calendar, 
the Gore, nor in Council .enounces in -a Pres, 
iot. Issued this evening, that it ha, been pwrible 
to concert provisimuU .rtnngem.nta, which will 
admit of th. original intention a, to the opining 
ot the institution being canied inlo , ffMt *" 1 

TheGor eminent makes the following provisional 
arnmgement, in the Coliege pending the arriva, of 

a remanent Prmcipaf from *”.">»»* or mti u 

further order. : Mr, K. Submmania It, “ a 

PoUtical Economy Mr BhLll/'* “ '“‘"t" " 
Mehta, .a, n. J; • 

til. Law, M. Sorabji Shap.rji 

Wen rendered ^uomyTh;;— £ 

“ d tttnurcefulnesa R " s Aj wto 

ha. consented, pending tt , ; Q Im)i „ oI „.o 

permanent Principal ot the College, togiv^* 
Uirvrces in u hunora^- capacity to the Colics'- 
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Irrigation Works in India. 

, The Hon. Mr. It. F. Russell in the course of his 
address in the recent Engineering Conference 
made the following remarks regarding the pio- 
gress of irrigation woika in India : — ■ 

The degree of proficiency to which irrigation science 
has been brought in India is probably not sur- 
passed in any other country ; thirty years ago we 
had in operation sixty six major and minor works 
for which capital and revenue accounts are kept. 
The total capital outlay at the time was recorded 
as nineteen and a half crozes of rupees and they 
returned a net revenue of about one crore of 
rupees per annum. Twenty years later the num- 
ber of works had increased to 124 and the capital 
outlay to 43| croies and the net revenue per an- 
num had risen to about 2 } croi es. To day we 
have in operation 1 88 in igation systems of the 
kind mentioned, having a capital value of 54 $ 
crorcs and bringing in a net revenue of about 
four crorea per annum. Ten years ago there were 
in operation over 43,000 miles of canals and dis- 
tributaries ; during the last ten years no less than 
10,000 miles have been added to that total. Per- 
haps, however, the most eloquent teotiinony as to 
the fruits of the labour of our irrigation officers 
is to be found in the figures showing the areas 
irrigated annually. Thirty years ago tho area 
borved by irrigation systems of all kinds amounted 
to about eleven million acres. Twenty years later 
this had been inert- ised to about nineteen millions 
and our pi etc at aieci is about twenty three mil* 
lions which, when the woiks now under consti no- 
tion are completed, it is confidently expected will 
rise to fully twenty seven millions. Other large 
projects under investigation are not unlikely to 
add another ten millions of acres to tho total. It 
is not uninteresting to note that thoroughly esti- 
mated value of crops raised on irrigation systems 
in a Single year eashy exceeds the entire capital 


outlay expended on irrigation works to date. The 
Irrigation Commission estimated that an irriga- 
tion system could be counted upon to effectually 
protect an area from famine equal to from two to 
4 times the irrigated area. On this assumption 
the systems in operation to-day’ may bo said to 
protect an area of considerably’ over 1 00,000 £<]• 
miles from the horrors and expense attendant 
upon a famine. This area I may remark, is almost 
equal to the entire ajea of the British Isles. The 
impetus given to the cause of irrigation by the 
zeport of the Irrigation Commission of 1901-1903 
presided over by Colonel Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff 
is evidenced by the increased grants provided 
annually for woi ks of this kind. The annual 
capital outlay has increased from one hundred and 
nine lakhs in 1902-03 to two hundred and ninety 
six lakhs in 1 911-12, the last year for which full 
figures are available, the current year’s grant being 
nearly 322 lakhs. A number of splendid schemes 
has resulted from the labours of the Commission. 

Eastern College of Tropical Agriculture. 

We notice from Ceylon papers to hand that 
the question of the proposed College of Tropical 
Agriculture is to be brought up at a meeting of 
the Ceylon Agricultural Board, with n view to 
definite steps being taken with regard to the archi- 
tectural design of the proposed building for tho 
College nnd other details. We also learn fro® 
Ceylon that two well-known films in Colombo, oW> 
nn Engineering firm of repute, and the other 6 
firm of architects who are just engaged in build- 
ing one of the handsomest structures in Colombo, 
have been entrusted with the preparation of plans 
and C'tinmtei. The College buildings will be 
two-storeyed and will consist of all the nect** 
bsry conveniences of a modem up-to-date build- 
ing. The structure is expected to cost Ilg. 400,000 
and to bo of quite an ornate type in consonance 
with the latent public buildings in Colombo.—/. /. 
and $ower. 
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H- E- Lord Willingdnn on Stock Raising. 
* His Excellency Lord Willingdon, in opening 
the proceedings of the Poona Agricultural Confe- 
rence said that it gave him great pleasttre to sec 
so numerous a gathering of gentlemen who were 
interested in this important subject of agriculture, 
They had a good monsoon so far, which has 
given them a good start, and they were now wait- 
ing, in a few days, for those refreshing showers 
which were necessary to add a finishing touch to 
tho monsoon. He thought that praise was due 
to the Engineers who had (lone so much to bring 
thousands of acres tinder cultivation. Ho realised 
the enormous amount of experimental and educa- 
tional work that was now going on in India. He 
hoped that those which they were going to discuss 
would produce good and useful instruction to 
Government. He was not quite sure after bis 
visit to it that the Agricultural College did not 
need more assistance than any other technical 
institution in India, and he would say tliat this 
institution would receive his earnest and indivi- 
dual attention. Another thing that he had 
' noticed was that much had been said and written 
about improvements in horticulture and improve- 
ments in machinery, but little or nothing ns to 
stock-raising. Host people went in for stock- 
raising for purposes of agricultural operation only, 
while none thought of. improving the breed of 
animals. Wist nil must endeavour to do was to 
improve daily the cattle of the country. 

Decadence of Indian Gardening- 

An interesting paper on the possibilities of 
fruit and flower gardening in Western India was 
presented to tho Poona Agricultural Conference 
by Hr. G. B. Rtf tn vardan, Acting Assistant Pro- 
fes*orof Botany in theFoona Agricultural Collego. 
The value of this contribution was Largely obs- 
cured by the more pressing agricultural questions, 
but it is worth noting, that Mr. Pattavardan 
pointed out the scientific possibility of immense 


gardening achievements as regards both flowers 
and fruit. 

It is remarkable, ho winf, "how little has been 
done in that direction by Indians whoso home is 
on this side of India, The staple fruit of tho 
country, the mango for instance, owes its im- 
provements to the Portuguese as the names of 
the most important varieties indicate. This 
apathy towards horticulture is all the more re- 
markable since our ancestors undoubtedly took a 
great interest in flowers and ornamental gardens 
«.s evidenced by innumerable allusions to beautiful 
ideas about them in Sanskrit literature. Tfie 
great aesthetic sense which this implied aeenis to 
hnvo disappeared in Later generations. Our horti- 
cultural ideas at present are confined within very 
narrow limits. They consist in raising n few 
fragrant varieties of Jasmines, P.irij.itnk (nyctnn- 
thes arbortristes), one variety of rose, tho neglect- 
fully cultivated but zwered tiM phnt nnd a few 
others.” 

Freight of Fodder. 

In view of the scarcity of fodder in Ajmer- 
Menvam the Government of India hare decided 
that, with immediate effect, freight on all consign- 
ments of fodder (excepting fodder for the Army 
Department) booked to stations in Ajmer- Mer- 
w.arn, shall be recovered from the consigner or the 
consignee at the rate of half-an-anna per four, 
wheeled and one ann.a per bogie wagon per mile, 
and that the balance of fi eight, calculated nt the 
ordinary tariff rates, shall be paid by Government 
nnd debited to Head “ 33,” (Famine Relief) in 
the accounts. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA,— 
By Beedick It. Bay an L With an introduction by Sir 
Vitaldaa Damodar Thackewey. Price lie. 1. To Sub- 
scriber*. A*. 12. 

G. A Natoaan fi Co., Suoknratna Chetty Street, Madras, 
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VALUE OF A NEWSPAPER. 

“ What is the capital valne of a great New 
York newspaper ?” is the question that lias vexed 
the tax appraisers of New York who have been 
trying for the past twelve months to appraise the 
estate of the late Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, the pro- 
prietor of the New York World (morning and 
evening), and the St. Louis Post- Dispatch, says 
the New York correspondent of the Daily Mail. 

The Probate Court rejected the first appraisal 
of the estate at £3,705,023. contending that 
the value placed on the Xew York World of 
£G1G,1991 and on the St. Louis Post-Disjxilch 
ill, GOO, 000. The appraiser, however, was unable 
to obtain any expert witness who, in view of the 
peculiar conditions in the newspaper business, 
would value the World at more than £ 1 ,000,000 
or the rosl-Dispatch at more than £540,000. 
It may be said that in England except in the 
case of a very prosperous one the established 
paper-selling value is usually taken at four to five 
times the annual gross profit. 

Mr. Arthur Brisbane, the chief editorial writer 
in the syndicate of newspapers owned by Mr. 
Hearst, who is reputed to enjoy a palary of 
£15,000 a year, declared that the value of a man 
half as able as Mr. Pulitzer would be £30,000 a 
, year to one newspaper and £50,000 to two news- 
papers. He said that the death of Mr. Hearst 
would seriously nffect the capital vnlue of liis 
newspapers, and estimated the value of Mr. Pulit- 
zer’s personality as generously as one-half of the 
total vnlue of the World and the Post- Dispatch. 

Mr. Don Seinz, business manager of the 
World, said that when Mr. Pulitzer, to meet 
the competition of Mr. Hearst, reduced the price 
of the Wortd to jd in 189G the circulation in- 
creased by 88,000 copies, but the profits disappear- 
ed. Economies in the return of unsold papers 
were then effected, amounting to £20,000 a week, 
while an additional £20,000 a year] was earned 
by “ syndicating*’ news to newspajiers in other 
towns. 


In a very brilliant article in an English con- 
temporary Mr. C. Sheridah Jones gives n vivid 
pen-picture of a true journalist. Writing under 
the head, The Man with the' Pen, he says : — 

C&rlyte hag said oT the latter-day journalist that he ig 
the equivalent of the old-time priest Surely ho is more 
than that! His real function is that of" the people’s ad- 
vocate He must exercise perpetually that eternal vigi- 
lance which is the price of liberty. Over and over again 
hia acumen has dragged to light sortie crying aeandal 
that has remained unsuspected of the people, .If is aoul 
must be ever in action. While other men enjoy regular 
hours and settled repose, he must be prepared to work 
day and night to secure for other conditions he cannot 
win for himself. He must be prepared to listen to tlie 
grievances of all men and to be oblivious of 'his own; 
to deny himself sleep so that thd Engineers oiay win 
their eight hours a-day ; to give up his own half-holi- 
day in order that the shop-assistants may get an extra 
half-hour off. He must insist on the paramount int- 
ortance of Trade Unionism and suffer himself to be 
laoklegged by every stray celebrity— tnuiio-hall artist, 
muderer, jockey, or what not He must voice every- 
body's grievances except his own. If, as the old Ho- 
mans used to say. “work is worship." then indeed the 
life of the journalist is suffused with religion, for, lo 
Tery truth, it is consecrated to mankind. 

A JOURNALISTIC STORY. 

The Edinburgh Dispatch tells nn amusing story. 
The reporter after a very busy ilAy, felt exhausted 
when ho returned to the office with his notes. He 
had a report of a speech delivered by Lord Rose- 
bery, nnd not being equal to the task of transcrib- 
ing his shorthand notes a good hearted typistcame 
to the rescue, nnd obligingly offered to take the 
speech down on a typewriter if tho reporter 
would dictate it from his notes. The speech "as 
a long one, nnd when it was got into type both 
repoiter and typist were very tired, tho reporter 
in winding up exclaiming with a sigh of relief 
Thank Heaven ! Unfortunately the typist auto- 
matically incorporated the exclamation ns part of 
the report. The copy was rushed through to the 
compositors, set up, hastily read, nnd sent to pre«s. 
The consequence was that the following morning 
the speech nppennri in print w ith this starting 
finals ; “ At tho conclusion of the meeting Lord 
Rosebery left for the South, Thank He-iv en 1 ” 
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LITE OP PIOBEfCE XJOUTTttULE. 

The most important and vitally interesting of 
all the recent ^biographical literature is the life of 
Flnrence'Nighting do, by Sir El ward Cook. Sir 
Eil ward," says the London ,Va(im, lias hail the ad- 
vantage of continuous help from the Nightingale 
family, and the amplest material (Florence Nigh- 
tingale was a great and methodical correspondent) 
to work on. The result should be a fully ade- 
quate revelation of a i ery original character and 
life. As to the Latter, two events in it will neces- 
sarily be salient, Miss Nightingale’s work in the 
Russian War, and her Later and fruitful campaign 
for the health of the Army, both in India and at 
home. This brought her into continuous relation- 
ship with Viceroys, Secretaries of India, soldiers, 
and statesmen of nil sorts, to whom she had to 
apply her immense energy, her zeal for the public 
good, and her arts of management. Ar she was, 
so she wrote, with wonderful spirit and know- 
ledge of the world, and a free-flowing, Satirical, 
and whimsical pen. 

THE LATE IT. C. HAZLITT. 

At Richmond, at the age of seventy-nine, Mr. 
EVWtifn Girevr Uttzlitt, tin? well-known author, 
and grandson of the famous essayist died on Sep- 
tember 8. Hfs father, the son of the essayist, was 
a journalist, and Liter Registrar of the Court of 
Bankruptcy. The deceased was a voluminous 
writer on many subjects, and his best known work 
was his “ Bibliographical Collections and Notes on 
English Literature.’’ He nl'O published a further 
instalment in 1903, and a “ Roll of Honour,” an 
alphabetical catalogue of over 17,000 British 
Kook-co1lector«, and other bibliographical works. 

108. - 


TimtTEEX GREAT TRAVEL BOOKS. 

What are the great modem hooks of travel ? A 
list of thirteen is given in “ Outlines of Victorian 
Literature,” by Professor Hugh Walker and Mrs. 
Walker (Cambridge Uni\er«ity Press), Fi\o of 
Burrow’s books ore given, and there eight 

Sir Francis McCIintock's “ The V oyage of the 
• Fox ’ in Arctic Sens," 

Miss Amelia Edwards's “ A Thousand Miles up 
the Nile,” 

Livingstone’s “ Missionary Travels in South 
Africa,” 

Stanley’s " How I Found Linvingstone,” 
“ Through the Park Continent,” and “In Dark- 
est Africa,” 

Speke's “Journal of the Discovery of the 
Source of the Nile,” and, 

Sir Richard Burton’s “ A Pilgrimage to El- 
Medinah and Mecca.” 

TOE WRtTER’S REWARD. 

Mr. W. Teignmouth Shore gives the following 
autobiographic reminiscence which is of much 
interest to writers : — 

Truly I think the beginning of the work of a 
writer of fiction dates from the moment when it 
is borne in on him that he must he himself. The 
great ones, Fielding, Thackerary, Jane Austen, 
Goldsmith, Dickens, aro themselves almost if 
not quite from the first effort, but we little 
ones take a long time to discover ourselves. 
We bother about form and style and other 
critical bogeys. Then one day we sit down 
and write out what is in us, what we feel 
and what we know. Then comes — what ? Fame 
seldom, fortune stiff more infrequently, but 
always as the reward of honest work the 
knowledge that there are some who will read 
and understand. This is surely the writer's 
greatest reward, tliat laying bare his heart he 
touches the hearts of otheis — of few perhaps, but 
that does not matter. Perhaps the proudest 
moment of my life was w hen a comrade told mo 
of his visit to the bedside of a dear, kind iady 
who lay dying, and who — -not knowing that he 
knew me — held up one of my books and told him 
tliat it had helped her. 
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H. E. TOE VICEROY OS HIS EDUCATIONAL POLICY. 

' The following is the concluding portion of 
II. E. the Viceroy's speech in the last session of 
tho meeting of the Imperial Council : — 

* The deep interest that we all take in the pro* 
gross of education in India induces me to make a 
few remarks on the subject. We have not forgot- 
ten His Majesty’s inspiring message which still rings 
in our ears and I and my Government will lea\ e 
no stone unturned to realise the hopes enshjined 
in that gracious utterance. From the very outset 
I and my Government have been deeply interested 
in all that goes to develop and improve education 
in India. When I assumed clinrge of the office of 
Viceroy, the total public expenditure on education 
was just less than 4 crores of rupees. Since that 
date grants have been made by my Government 
to local Governments to the extent of 4 crores 
79 lakhs non-recurring nnd one crore 15 lakhs 
recurring. This is but the beginning of a policy 
which wo hope to develop as rapidly as the 
financial situation permits. In view of these 
facts nnd of the actions of myself and my Govern- 
ment, I am somewhat surprised to 6ce in certain 
quartern hints, statements or suspicions that we 
contemplate the arrest or the extinction of higher 
education. Out of the grants that I have men- 
tioned, a sum of over 1 25 Ltklis non-recurring and 
over 27 £ lakhs recurring has been allotted to uni- 
versity, college and secondary education, not with- 
out criticisms from some sides that higher and 
secondary education should look after themselves 
and that the resources of the State should be con- 
centrated on primary education. Our policy has been 
laid down in the resolution of the 21st February 
and I challenge anyone to say that it is not both 
liberal and progressive. Yon may rest assured 
that there Is absolutely no foundation whatever 
in the rumours that my Government looks with 
little favour on higher education whether in 


secondary schools or in colleges or in universities* 
We have set before ourselves a higher ideal. We 
desire to give the young generation of India by 
means of improved education a-s good a chance in 
life as we Englishmen have received. Wo desire 
above all to cultivate high intellectual and moral 
diameter in institutions where the general tone is 
ono of sound learning and instruction tempered by 
healthy emulation in sports. At the same time I 
would wish that thoyouth of India should be taught 
wisely nnd well to bo truly patriotic, to serve their 
country with unselfish devotion, to appreciate to 
the full their own great historical traditions and 
to take a pride in belonging to the land in which 
they were born. As a father myself I can sympa- 
thise with the parents of India in their aspirations 
for their children. I hope to see the young genera- 
tion of the schools and universities of this land 
grow up into honest, able and clover men who 
will play their part not only in the administration 
but also in the social, moral nnd material develop- 
ment of this great empire, with a clear perception of 
responsibility, nnd a true appreciation of their duty 
to the empire, to their families and to themselves. 

MUNIFICENT GIFT BY A HINDU LADY. 

The example of Mr. Tata, Sir Tarak Nath Palit 
and Dr. Rash Behari Ghose have not gone in 
vain. A correspondent wiites to tho Tribune : 

“ The youngest sister of Chnndhurnni Mahadeo 
Prasad Sahib of Allahabad, who has an extensive 
zeinindari in Mozuffarpur district lias just before 
her death, which took place on the 23rd of 
August last, created a trust for the benefit of the 
poor Kayestha students, giving away the whole of 
her properties worth about 5 lakh®, yielding a net 
income of about Rs. 20,000 annually. Of this 
eum only Rs. 1,000 has to bo spent annually for 
tho up-keep of a Shiva’s temple in her native 
village named Biewan which i’ approaching com- 
pletion.” It is gratifying to note tliat the ‘ 
women of India are equally alive to the educa- f 
tional needs of the country. ‘ s 
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IX>RI> 1IALDAXE OX EXGLISn 3 CRISP RUDEXCE . 

In his recent address to tlie American Bar 
Association Lord Haldane emphasised the fact 
that the British system of Jurisprudence did not 
begin in a code, but was largely judgo made. 
Such codes as there are ‘ come not at the begin- 
ning, but at the end. For the most jmrt, the 
law has already been made by those who practise 
it before the codes embody it. Proceeding, Lord 
Haldane said: ‘The law has grown by de\elop 
merit through the influence of the opinion of 
society guided by its advisers. Dot the law 
forms only a small part of the system of rule- by 
which the conduct of the citizens of a State is 
regulated. Law, properly so called, whether civil 
or criminal, means essentially those roles of con- 
duct which are expressly and publicly laid down 
by the sovereign will of the State, and are 
enforced by the sanction of compulsion. Law, 
however, imports something more than this. As 
1 have already remarked, its full significance 
cannot be understood apart from the history and 
spirit of the nation whoso law it is. 

Jn short, if its fall significance is to bo 
appreciated, larger conceptions than those of the 
mere Lawyer are essential, conceptions which 
como to us from the moralist and the sociologist ; 
and without which wo cannot see fully how the 
genesis of law has come about. 

MADRAS errt MUNICIPAL ACT AMESDMEXT. 

Bir Hareoart Butler replying to Mir Asad Ali’s 
question regarding the amendment of the Madras 
City Municipal Act said : — “ («) The Government 
of India Imre received the viowa of the Govern- 
ment of Madras on the proposals relating to 
Presidency- Municipalities as contained in para- 
graphs 864 to 870 of the Royal Commission upon 
decentralization, and will shortly address the 
Local Government. If the recommendations of 


the Madras Government ore accepted it will be 
necessary to amend the Madras City Municipal 
Act, (b ) The question of an elected Chairman 1ms 
been considered by the Government of Madras, 
but tho subject of the separate representation of 
Mahoroedons has not been specially raised by the 
local Government in their reply to the proposals 
of tho Commission above referred to. This ques- 
tion is being separately considered by the 
Government of India. 

AIR. JMHDLEY XOIJTOX OX THE JSD1AX ACDJCJARV. 

Mr. E. Js orton in a communication to the. 
Calcutta Press writes : — - 

Wist I desire to call public attention to is the 
unsatisfactory nature of a system which makes so 
grave a miscarriage of justice possible. Young 
and inexperienced sessions judges are entrusted 
with powers of life and death. Their pronounce- 
ments carry all the solemn w eight of a decision 
of a judge of first instance. Authority here acts 
regardless of the fact that this view is borrowed 
from nnd based upon a practice under which 
trained professional judges in England grow up 
from manhood to old age in close daily contact 
with the system they administer, and that conse- 
quently appellate courts nt home attach an 
importance to the view s of tho trying judges to 
which in India those judges can often Jay no real 
claim. For twenty-seven years I practised in 
Madras, nnd I shudder at the numerous instances 
where tho Government either punished, proved 
revenue incapacity, nr gratified personal dislile 
of a particular officer by trausfer to the district 
nnd sessions bench. I hare many Interesting 
memories of judicial eccentricities which if they 
furnished a mixed joy to counsel, roused no 
coi responding sensation of delight in tho hearts 
of the men who were awaiting imprisonment or 
death. The system requires overhauling. At 
present it stands upon the verge, if not at the 
bottom, of a scandal. 
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women’s MEDICI I. SERVICE IS INDIA 
Surgeon-General Sir Charles I’urdey Lukis, 
I.M.8., lecturing in London on the let October 
announced that the Government of India had 
approved a grant of £10,000 a year to the 
Women’s Medical Service in India. 

Sir Charles Lukis outlined the conditions of 
the Service for Medical Women, which would be 
finally sanctioned in Simla early in October. He 
believed that the scheme remedied all legitimate 
grievances, and gave medical women in India an 
assured and definite position in regaid to pay. 
When free housing was taken into consideration, 
the terms were better than those of the young 
officers of the Indian Medical Sendee. Moreover, 
from the beginning medical women had an op- 
portunity of practice, whereas a young officer 
spent the first five or six years in military em- 
ployment, with all the expenses incidental to 
regimental life. 

STUDY AND EYESIGHT. 

A Special Committee which was appointed by 
the British Medical Association to inquire into 
the influence of school-books upon eyesight has 
issued a useful report in which tbe whole subject 
is carefully considered. Among other lecommcn- 
dations the Committee urges tliat the sire of the 
tj>p* -should conform to the age of the child— tho 
smaller the child the larger tho type; that the 
ink should be black, and that the paper should bo 
white, or nearly white, hard, opaque, and without 
gloss. The glossy ait paper which is used for the 
take of illustrations is not suitable for rending. 
The Committee draws attention to tho fact, wluch 
was noticed years ago in a repot t on the education 
of European children in India, that the Bibles, 
prayer-books and hymn-books used in schools are 
often the worst printed of nil, the paper being 
thin, the type small and the page unduly crowded. 


AN EDWARD VII .MEMORIAL. 

At a meeting of the Edward VII Memorial 
Committee it was resolved that a sum of 
Rs. 75,000 be expended upon the erection of a 
tuberculine institute and that the balance of 
the money in the hands of the Committee (which 
with the Government contribution to the memo- 
rial will amount to about Its. 4 lakhs) be funded 
for the purpose of supplying money for the up- 
keep of the institute and its research woik. The 
institute is to be located in the neighbourhood of 
the Madras General Hospital, so that the work of 
constructing the building will have to be held in 
abeyance until the decision of the Committee 
appointed to consider the advisability or otherwise 
of the removal of the General Hospital to a site 
in the suburbs of the city. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION Iff INDIA. 

The Bombay Medical Union have repiesenteil 
to Government that they consider the question 
of improving the teaching staff as one of vital 
importance to the local medical profession, and 
they are of opinion that the main principle under- 
lying the policy of His Excellency’s Government 
in this direction will be cordially supjiortcd and 
geneially approved. The Medical Union respect- 
fully submit that the present arrangement of 
appointing Honorary Medical Officers, and paid 
minor professors, lecturers and tutors is admittedly 
defective and therefore it is essential in tho Inter- 
ests of medical education in this country tliat 
great care must be exercised in selecting for these 
posts tbe-perbons best fitted for them. Tho neces- 
sity of reform in this direction has been urged by 
the Bombay Medical Union lit various petitions 
forwarded to the Bombay Government since the 
year 1888 and the Union tenders hcnit-felt thanks 
to llis Excellency's Government for taking up the 
question of fiuther improving the teaching in the 
Grant Medical College. The representation in- 
cludes a scheme drawn up by the Union, 
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“ SORT BERN LIGHTS ; HU MAX SENSES DISTRUSTED. 

German scientists are greatly interested in a 
discussion regarding new phenomena retooled by 
the aurora borealis, according to recent Norwegian 
and German observers. People living in the 
northern part of Norway maintained that they 
often hear sounds accompanying the northern 
lights. These sounds are described by some os 
similar to the crackling of flames. Accordingly, 
German and Norwegian scientists started out to 
investigate the phenomena, and one of them, OUv 
Aabnkken , has spent a longtime at the Halide 
observatory, in Finmarken. Aabakken thinks 
that it is very unlikely that any sound is to be 
heard from the northern lights. He maintains 
that the human senses are not to be relied on, 
especially regarding the phenomena of Bight. He 
says that the idea of sound connected with the 
northern lights may result from the fact that 
these lights look like flames . — Science Si/linge. 

8 WADES 111 SPECTACLES, 

Mr. D. N. Baijal, medalist-optician of Agra, has 
teen manufacturing spectacles for the last ten 
years. We have had occasion to see them, says an 
np-country contemporary, which satisfy all con- 
ditions thnt the science of lens manufacturing 
demands. Those who need really well-made spec- 
tacles, will do well to consult Mr. Baijal, who 
offers to the public, articles that compare very 
favourably with foreign-made ones, and at cheaper 
prices. 

A NOISELESS “ FOO-nORN.” 

Sir Hiram Maxim has invented n new signalling 
device to prevent collisions at sea. Pint of it 
consists of a siren that by means of high-pressure 
steam will produce powerful air-waves with the 
low frequency of f out teen or fifteen vibrations & 
second. It is expected that these waves, although 
too low for the human car to hear, will have great 


by some object, such as a ship, a cliff or au ice- 
berg, they' will be reflected or echoed back to a 
special rcceivingnppiiratiis on the deck of the ship. 
Since this receiver is fitted with an ingenious 
apparatus for registering the strength of the re- 
flected vibrations, it may be possible to learn the 
distanco and even tho nature of the object that 
has intercepted the sound-waves. The siren is de- 
signed to bo mounted on deck, so that at night or 
in a fog, when the presence of icebergs or of other 
ships is suspected, it can be turned in various 
directions to explore the sea ahead of the ship. 

SIR OLIVER LODGE. , 

The President this year of the British Associa- 
tion, at Birmingham, is Sir Oliver Lodge, the 
Principal of Birmingham University. His in- 
augural address shows that he has given the 
Association one of those discourses which hare 
mad® him famous. Sir Oliver was born at Penk- 
hall, Staffordshire, on June 12th, 1851. He was 
educated at Newport Grammar School, and was 
intended for a business career. But science held 
too great an attraction for the young student, 
and instead of following the course prescribed for 
him, he entered University College, London, in 
1872, and five years later gained his doctorate of 
science. Later, he was for many years Header in 
Natural Philosophy at the Bedford College for 
Women, until he was appointed Professor of 
Physics in University College, Liverpool, which 
post he only vacated to take up work at Birmin- 
gham. In 1002 he was knighted, and if there 
was anyone connected with science who deserved 
recognition, it was Dr. Lodge. He had already 
made a name for himself by reason of his scienti- 
fic research, which included mmfigntioos on 
lightning, the seat of the electro-motne force in 
the voltaic cell, phenomena of electrolysis, and 
the speed of ion, the motion of the ether near the 
earth, and electromagnetic waves and wireless 
telegraphy. 
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MR. RADIKURAXATII TAGORE. 

Mr. Rabindranath Tagore arrived at Bombay 
on the morning of 27th September by the City 
of Lahore, and was accorded a warn welcome by 
his Indian admirers. 

Interviewed by the Associated Press, Mr. 
Tagore expressed delight with the reception ac- 
corded to him by the English people. 

What impressed him most, both in England 
and America was the spirit of social sendee. “ It 
was,” he said, 44 an inspiration to me." 

One great thing that struck him in London was 
how little people knew of India ; he also was un- 
able to follow what was happening in India 
because the papers paid so scanty attention to 
Indian affairs. 44 It seems an anomaly that India 
should occupy such a tiny and insignificant space 
in the London papers. There should be, I thinki 
a. more complete transmission of news from India 
to London. Take, for instance, the case of those 
terrible floods that occurred at Burdwan recently. 
A lady acquaintance came across a detailed ac- 
count in a German paper, and she thought it 
must have been exaggerated, because she had seen 
nothing about it in the English pap ere. All that 
had been given was a bare paragraph. It is burely 
curious that London should be. so little interested 
in Buch a terrible calamity in India, and should 
accord ifc only a few lines, while the German press 
published a full report A man run over by a 
motor-car in a remote part of France, nnd things 
like that, are given prominence by London papers, 
but one of most devastating floods we have had 
in India is hardly noticed ! Why should not 
Englishmen know what is going on in India ? ” 

AUGUST BEDEL. 

Mr. J. Keir Hardie in concluding an interesting 
and vivid survey of August Hebei's Service to the 
cause of Socialism in Germany says in tbo current 
{ssue of The Socialist Xevieic : 


Thorough in all he did, just "and upright , hi 
everything, August Bebel has been a great force 
in creating and guiding the International Socialist 
Movement. As Hermann Greulich reminded us 
on the steps of the Crematorium at Zurich his 
motto had ever been “ Gang forward.” lie is now 
at rest, and to many of us there is a gap in th« 
ranks which can never be filled. But tbe move- 
ment swings onward, like the stars in their course®, 
and can never die. 

rnoFKssoH ARyi.ms vambery. 

The death of Professor Arminius Vambery at 
Budapest in his eighty-second year is a great loss 
to oriental scholarship and deprives the woild of 
a, most remarkable personality. A Hungarian 
Jew sprung from the woiking classes, he early 
displayed a passion for languages, especially those 
of the Turkish Empire and Central Asia. After 
picking up a random living in Constantinople, he 
joined some Tartar pilgrims returning to Persia 
in 1862, and, disguised as a dervish, he succeeded 
in reaching Khiva, Samarkand, Herat, and Me- 
shed. After his return, he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages at Budapest, but 
spent much of hit* time in Turkey, and much in 
London. In politics, says the Jfalion, his knowledge 
of the Hear East and Central Asia, perlwps also 
his Jewish descent, naturally made him strongly 
anti-Russian, and he steadily foretold the danger 
to India from Russia's persistent advance both in 
the Bokhara region and in Persia. It was his, 
hatred of all Russia’s methods that induced him 
to act ns philosopher and friend even to Abdul 
Hamid's Government. He was a staunch friend 
of Great Britain and King Edward Uglily valued 
his opinions. He wrote voluminously on his 
sjieeial subjects in various British and Foreign 
periodicals and was also the uuthor of «n auto- 
biography, “ Western Culture in Eastern Lauds ’’ 
and of a history of the Turks. 
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IXDIAN'3 IS TIIE COLONIES. 

H. E. The Viceroy referml to the position of 

Indian? in the self-governing colonies in tho 
following portion of l.is nd.lresa to tho recent 
session of the Supreme Council : — 

I would pretnoe my remarks by saying that this 
i, a question to which the Government of India 
ntbrch the greatest possible importanM and .n 
which I take a very deep interest. It is however 
an extremely difficult question to handle, not 
only in view of the extreme sensitiveness of the 
Colonial Governments to any interference with 
their legislative indepndencc in administrative 
matters, but also on account of the objections 
raised by tho inhahitints of the colonies to 
Asiatic immigration of any kind except as laden- 
tmed labourers Nevertheless, the Government 
of India fully recognise their responsibilities, and 
that it is their duty to do their utmost to main- 
tain the equality of our Indian fellow-subjeots 
with our colonial fellow-subjects, and to lose no 
opportunity of bringing their view, before the 
Government of tho King-Emperor. I think that 
the Government of India may honestly chum 
that they have spared uo efforts to protect the 
interests of our Indian fellow-subjects in the 
colonies. Since the year lhlO, »e have been in 
constant corrcsimmlvv.ee with the Secretary of 
State on tho subject of the grievances of Indians 
in the colonics, and wo shall continue to nrge our 
views until rol.e-s i, obtained. We have, as Hon. 
Members are peiliaps aware, a Commission com- 
posed of a Member of the Civil Senior and an 
Indian gentlemin of industrial experience, who at 
the pi e~ent moment ore Vf-iting those Crown Colo- 
nies to which indentured emigration is still per- 
mitted with a view- to making a thorough investi- 
gation into the conditions of employment of 


Indians and generally, into their position and 
treatment in those colonies. Wo have not ignor- 
ed tho disabilities of Indians and their families in 
Canada, and we have at last succeeded in obtain- 
ing the concession that temporary permits to 
British Indian subjects desiring to visit Canada 
will be Issued in all pioper cases. There are other 
points tlint we have submitted to the Secretary of 
State ns requiring red i ess, and wo have laid special 
stress on the right of entry of tho wives and 
children of Indians who have acquired a Canadian 
domicile. 

The question of Indian immigration into South 
Africa is still under discussion with the Colonial 
Government and I am in hopes that some of the 
defects of the Bill recently passed by the Colonial 
Parliament may yet be remedied. What I wish 
to assure the Hon. Members of Council and the 
Indian public generally, is that the Government of 
India are keenly jealous of the welfare of our 
Indian fellow-subjects in the British Colonies and 
elsewhere, and that we watch carefully over their 
interests. We work quietly and steadily and we 
believe that in this way our efforts are more 
likety to meet with success, 

MEMBERSHIP IN’ BOTH COUNTIU3. 

The Government of India, it is said, has under 
consideration the position of those non-official 
Indians who occupy seats on both the Imperial 
and Provincial Councils. There are at present 
nine gentlemen with places on two Councils, but 
we a free with the opinion which seems to be 
generally held in India that no very strong case 
has been made out in favour of the laying down 
of a hard and fast rule. To disqualify sitting 
members of a Pro vinci il Council from contesting 
scats on the Supreme Legislative Council would 
be, as an Indian contemporary says, to deprive 
either the former or the latter of the services of 
some of the best men in the country, whose 
services either can iU-afford to spare. — India, 
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THE CHINESE. REPUBLIC, 

It! transpires that Japan is primarily responsi- 
ble for the movement towards recognition of the 
Republic and that the relations between Japan 
and China have greatly improved. 

The first ballot for the Presidency was indeci- 
sive. 759 members of Parliament attended, 471 
votes being recorded for Yuan-Shi-Kai, and 1 54 
for Li-Yuan-Hung. 

There were twenty candidates, including Wu- 
Ting Fu and Sun Yat Sen. Another ballot is 
proceeding. 

After twelve hours balloting Yuan-Shi-Kai was 
elected Pre-ident with 507 votes. Li Yuan Hung 
received 189. The result was announced amid 
enthusiasm. 

Li-Yuan-Hung has been elected Vice-President. 

Yuan-Shi-Kai sent a message of thanks to King 
George on Britain’s recognition of tho Republic. 
The King replied in a congratulatory telegram. 

On tho occasion of the election of Yuan-Shi- 
Kai and the recognition of the Chinese Republic 
the Kaiser exchanged friendly telegrams with 
Yuan-Shi-Kai. 

Austria-Hungary has recognised the Republic. 

The undertakings which Yuan-Shi-Kai will 
enter into at the inauguration ceremony include 
the engagement strictly to observe all treaties and 
other obligations of former Manchu and provi- 
sional Republican Governments with foreign 
countries, and all contracts with foreign compa- 
nies and individuals. He will also confirm nil 
rights and privileges of foreigners in China, and 
will urge all citizens to endeavour to strengthen 
international friendship with sincerity. This is 
considered in Peking ns proving China’s friendly 
intentions towards foreign interests. 

The semi-official Forddeutaete AllgemeineZeitung 
proffers Yuan -Shi Kai the sincere congratula- 
tions of Germany on his accession to his high 


office, which he owes to the confidence of his fel- 
low citizens in his tried ability. . - 

After referring to the heavy tasks confronting 
the new President the paper concludes by hoping 
that he may by fresh achievement for the welfare' . 
of China win merit to the services he has already 
rendered his fatherland. 

Japan, by special preparation was the first to 
communicate her recognition of the Republic im* 
mediately after the notification of Yuan-Shi- 
Kai'a election as President. Russia soon followed. 
The Time a of India. 

THE CAWS POIIE AFFAIR, ' ' 

His Excellency the Viceroy arrived at Cawnpore ’ 
on the 14th instant and delivered a very sym- 
pathetic speech in reply to the address of welcome' 
presented by the leading Muslims. With' regard 
to the recent rios lie said : — 

After a long and careful consideration I have 
arrived at the decision that an arcade of at least . 
eight feet in height should be built, upon which 
the dalan could be placed in the same relative 
position as before'but, on a higher level thereby • 
securing spaco for the pavement before without 
interfering with tic relative position of the build- 
ings pertaining to the mosque. I regard it as 
immaterial to whom the land upon which it is 
built is to be considered to belong ; but it is essen- 
tial that the general public as well as those who 
go to worship at the mosque should be entitled to 
use it as footpath. Further, the Mutiwallis should 
build the arcade and construct the pavement 
below, these constructions being in accordance 
with the plans approved by the Municipal Board. 

His Excellency then continued tliat he would 
settle the dispute for ever by showing clemency 
to the rioters. In the evening according to His 
Excellency's wish all the 10G prisoners wore 
ordered to bo released. This act of mercy has 
conciliated all parties concerned and His Excel- 
lency has fully justified his mission of peace. 



.SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN. 

, _ “ Sir William Wedderbnrn ; A Sketch of his 
Life anti his Services to India" is the ‘title of a 
hapdy booklet issued by Messrs. G..A. Katesan 
• & Co., Publishers, Madras. In this booklet we 
get a dear idea of the great and good work which 
this noble Englishman has for years past been 
•doing for India quietly and unostentatiously and 
an account of the roan)' schemes of reform which 
he has l>een advocating in the Indian administra- 
tion. The appendix contains extracts from Sir 
William Wedderburn’s speeches and writings on 
the following subjects : (1) Parliamentary In- 
quiry into Indian Affairs; (2) Agricultural 
Indebtedness ; (3) The Mission of the Congress ; 
(4) The Congress ami the Masses ; (3) A Scheme 
of ‘ Tillage Inquiry ; (C) The Bureaucracy of 
India; (7) The Unrest in India; (8) Land 
Assessments in India. The book has a frontis- 
piece and Is priced at Annas Four a copy. It is 
a welcome addition to the “ Friends of India 
Series " which includes sketches of Lord Morley, 
Lord Ripon, John Bright, Henry Fi woett, 
Edmund Rurke, Lord Macaulay, Lord Minto, 
Sister* Kivedita, A. O. Hume, Mrs. Annie Resnnfc 
and others. Messrs. Katesan <fc Co, have in- 
cluded in this Series sketches of eminent 
Englishmen and women who have laboured for 
the good of India and no Englishman of modem 
times has laboured so much and so quietly and 
unostentatiously for the welfare of the Indian 
people as Sir William Wedderburn has done. 

DPv. DEUSSEK’S INDIAN REMINISCENCES. 

The thanks of the Hindu public are due to 
Messrs. Katesan for the laudable enterprise shown 
in presenting them with an English translation of 
Dr. Deussen's extremely interesting account of 
his travels in this land in the winter of 1892-93- 
Dr, Deussen is probably the greatest living Euro- 
pean authority on Vedanta Philosophy and his 
enthuslism for Admits Vedanta is as great a* 
that of Schoupenhaur ldmself. In the famous 
lecture he delivered before the Bombay Branch 


of the Royal Asiatic Society on 25th February 
1893, he wound up his message thus “ And so the 
Vedanta, in its tirifslrified form, the strongest 
support of pure morality, is the greatest consoL- 
tion in tho sufferings of life and death — Indians, 
keep to it ! " Dr. Dcussen in his tour enjoyed 
special opportunities of corning jn contact with all 
grades of Hindu society— indeed, ho made it a 
point to put up in Hindu quarters and with Hin- 
du families, wherever ho could, in order that ho 
might study Hindu customs and manners minu- 
tely and verify for himself whether Hinduism was 
living or decaying. Dr. Dcussen’s verdict is one 
that must cheer the hearts of all Hindus. Wo 
would strongly recommend every Hindu to peruse 
this work. Price Its. 1-4. The Indu-Pralash. 

SANKARA’S SELECT WORKS. 

The author has attempted to popularise the 
abstruse philosophy of Sankara. The main object 
of this new publication is to present in simple 
English some of the works of Sri Sankarnchnrya 
in which he tried to expound in a popular Rtyle, 
the philosophy of non-dualistic Vedanta of which 
he was the well-known founder. With this view 
the present translation has been rendered free 
from technical words and phrases. CJreafc pains 
have been taken by the author in making the 
English translation comprehensible by itself inde- 
pendently of the Sanskrit Text. It is however 
hoped that the juxtn-position of the Sanskrit 
text and the English translation will serve the 
double object of enabling tho student of Sanskrit 
to understand the text better and to correct, by a 
reference to the text, any defect of expression in 
the translation as an inevitable result of the at- 
tempt to garb it in a popular style. To those 
that have had no training in metaphysics or dia- 
lectics and have neither the leisure nor the capa- 
city to read the original standard works of San- 
kara. a publication of this kind Should be specially 
helpful for a proper understanding of the broad 
outline of Sankara’s philosophy of non-dualism. 

Price Re. 1-S. To Subscribers of the Indian 
Peririr Re, 1, 



KASIIINATH TRIMBAK. TELANO. 

KasJdnath Triinbal Ttlang by Vasnnt K. Naik, 
G. A. Natesan A- Co. Price Bo. 1. 

This is one of Messrs. Nnteonn and Co.'s admi- 
rable littlo biographies, giving in a short compass 
a well- written account of the education, character 
find activities of one of the best minds of modern 
India. Mr. Naik writes of his subject with sym- 
pathy and insight, but also with perfect truthful- 
ness ; he conceals, nothing, nor does he set down 
aught in malice. The little hook shows Mr. 
Tehng to us ns lie was, a distinguished lawyer, n 
cultured scholar, a conservative reformer and a 
patriotic statesman. • Neither Telang nor Rnnade 
had the stuff of the martyr in them and both of 
them failed to rise to the height of their convic- 
tions when brought facc-to-faco with the actuali- 
ties of real life. But both of them were great 
teachers, and in spite of their lapses, due more to 
peculiarities of temperament than anything else, 
their place in the galaxy of Indian worthies is 
secure. In bringing out this life of Mr. Telang 
Messrs. Natesan A Co. have deserved well of the 
Indian public. — leader. 

> THE INDIAN REVIEW. 

This, the premier Review and Magazine of 
India, excels itself in the number for May. The 
■ literary mnn, the politiei.an, the scholar and stu- 
dent, will all find in its pages matter of engross- 
. ing interest. The talented editor Mr. G. A. 
Natesan, is to bo felicitated on the constant pro- 
gress of his always admirable Review. We are 
all familiar with tho adage concerning gilding re- 
fined gold and painting tho lily white. If we take 
up any number of the Indian l'evbic for the jxxst „ 
years, tho fu st thought that occurs to one is that 
literary perfection has been reached — but some- 
how or other. Mr. Natesan ’achieves the impossible! 
— theie,is always some new feature of engrossing 
interest in each succeeding nntnV'r. No literary 
man, educationist or student in Burma should de-‘ • 
prlve himself of the advantage of having the 
Indian Jieritvf'on his book-shelf or table. — Pms- 
$ein A’ stfti. - L. ' > 


* MR. D. E. WACHA. , V ■ ■ ’ 
Messrs. Natesan could hot but issue a", small - 
booklet giving a ‘ character-sketch of that fiery ~ 
-little man, that master magician in stall, tics — Mr 
‘ Dinshaw Ednlji Waclia. Sir. PJiei ozeshah's bio- 
graphy, unless it had been followed by Mr. 
Wachn’s would have been liko a comet without a 
tail. Mr. Waclia has been the Parsi - knight’s 
lifelong friend and comrade, a tim'Tidia Achates f 
For nri example of such close friendship . and 
enduring comradeship . we must go to England: 
and there, too’, such examples nro rare.' Tint 
almost ideal fraternity lietween the late , Mr. 
Cobden and the late Mr. Blight naturally occurs 
to one when thinking of Sir Pheiweshah'and , 
Mr. Wacln. Each is the complement of tho 
other and the two together Jiave always lieen a - 
a powerful force in Indian polity. The personal-, 
ity of the one stands overtowering liko one of the 
great pyramids of Egypt. That of tho other 
strikes one ns a small structure, - hut perfectly . 
symmetrical and built of mad tense' material. 
The lives of these two “ Inseparables " should - 
naturally stand side by side on every train's 'table. , 
— The Alban Soudagar , Ilomlay. • » „ 

VEGETABLE & FLOWER SEEDS, 

(Just imported from England A- America.) 



Tin Boxes containing 10, 15 and 25 variety , 
vegetable seeds in illustrated Packets at Us. 2, 3 
and 4 respectively. " / ’ " 1 

Tin Boxes containing 10 and 15, variety flower 
seeds in illustrated rackets at Rs. 2 ajul 3 res- 
pectively. ' . . 

Seeds nre also Kohl loose. 

Packing and Postage extra in all case*. 

Fruit, Flower etc.. Flouts, true to name, 

immense stock ninny*; ready for sale «t tho cheap- 
est price. « " „ - 

For full Particulars jde.n^o write for our Price 
list sent free. . . - . - 

THE RENGAI/.MIRSERV, ” . * 

Props, 3. C/DAS & SONS, 

* . 1 ' ' 1/24 Jfftju'cktola Main Rond, 

; ‘V.O. miLA, CALCUTTA ' 
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THE PASSIVE RESlSUnCE STRUGGLE * 

BY’ 'tHE HO.V, V. S 8N!N';v.m 8ASTR1, 
(Of 0* Serntnh of Irulhi Society ) 


m OB i« IX 

'ijYUUING thn last quarter of a century nn<! 
TjT more our countrymen in South Afnen, 
nnmlioring at one time threo Likin and 
now nljoitt a likh nnd-n-hilf, have mi (TV red from 
many disabilities and persecutions. At Cn-t the 
Transvaal wn-s the scene of the greatest Buffeting. 
It tins in this colony tint a .setoro nnti A*ntic 
lw paased in which Indians tiero described 
as coolie* and classed with tliievcs, prostitute* and 
other undesirables, iai] a system of registration 
wan introduced in which dfh jierson, howcier 
well known anil respectable, win compelled to give 
finger prints septm lely for car}, of the fingers of 
both hands «wl then colleetilrl/ for rich him! — 
that i* 1 twehe prints in all. When every as nil- 
able mein* of preventing this degrading JegiJi- 
tion had filled, our countrymen uniler the lender- 
ship of Mr. Gandhi in a gn? it rn 15s- meet trig held 
on the lltli September took a solemn oath 
that, rather than submit to the galling, tyrannous 
ami un-British requirements of this l»w, they 
would suffer imprisonment ami continue so to do 
until relief l»e granted. Thus begin thn great 
Passh’o 1 tests taneo Struggle. ' ’ 

• A brief statement prqisted for general distribution. 


ITS 31 IC’StTCDE, 

Upwards of 2,o00 sentences of imprisonment 
mostly with bird labour Jmio been [«s-et! on tho 
Pj«iva Ibshteis. Many men luve’ gone to gaol 
agiin and again, husiiiesse. fiavo been ruined, 
homes Iwvo been ilesoh ted, and women and children 
driven by destitution into beggary am! sometimes 
into crimo and shame. 

In one of tho numerous petitions submitted to 
Ilis Imperial Majesty, our countrymen fiave, »n 
tho uttermost despair, asked that if redress iio 
impossible they may be tohl tint the British 
Empire has no room for them as equal citizens 
and tho expression British Citizen had no signifi. 
canco for them. Tho Tatlians and Punjabis, who 
hid rendered meritorious nor vices during tho 
Jloor War, rooro thin nnro prayed that they 
might be shot by Generals Botha and Smuts on 
sonio bnttlefield before being compelled to obey 
the degrading registration law. 

At tho present moment tho struggle has as- 
sumed enormous dimensions. Thousands upon 
thousands of labourers employed in' tho mines 
and on tho estates hive gonft on strike court- 
ing imprisonment, tho ncutest privations aro 
borno cheei fully, nnmliei* of women ’have joined 
tho ranks of passive misters, among them Mrs. 
Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi hirnwlf, hw eldest son and 
our two bravo European friends Messrs. .Polak 
and Kalhmfmeh have Leon thrown into prison 
because they refused to" desist from' lndueing 
workmen to join the struggle, The latest nows is 

\ 
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shocking. The miners who lwivo struck are 
assaulted brutally by the police, and driven under 
the lash back into the’mines which for the occasion 
have been declared to be jails, and, who knows 1 
may be shot down in numbers if they will not 
give up the struggle. 

WHAT is OUR SIN ? 

jLct us remember that this persecution is only 
partly the result of colour prejudice. In great 
measure it niises from trade jealousy and the fear 
that the white labourers have of being ousted by 
our woikmen. So, really we are penalised there for 
our \eiy virtues — thrift, industry, honesty and 
simplicity of life. Several times compromises ami 
concordats have been talked of, but have come to 
nothing owing to the duplicity of the South African 
Government or the opposition of the influential 
"White traders. 

LOST OrrORTUNITIES. 

During this period self-government was con- 
ferred upon the Transvaal, nn Imperial Joan 
was granted to this colony, the Union of all 
the South African States received the Imperial 
sanction and tho other day the Immigration 
Regulation Act of tho now Union Government 
was assented to with almost indecent haste, 
though it fails to satisfy the requirements either 
of the Indian Passive Resisters on the one hand 
or of the Imperial Government itself on the 
other. This is why the struggle now extends to 
Natal also. 

TUE £3 TAX. 

In this colony, t. e.. Natal, ex-indentured 
labourers, their wives and children, over 1G years 
in tho case of boys and- over 13 years in 
the case of gills, are subjected to a tax of 
£3 (Rs. 45) per year in addition to the £1 which 
they have to pay in common with the others. 
This tax does not bring much revenno to the 
colony, but is levied rigorously and oppressively 
with the express purpose of driving the labourers 


either to re-indenture themselves or to quit the 
colony. We are wanted only to do the hard 
labour. To tho Hon. Mr. Gokhale the responsi- 
ble Ministers nearly promised to abolish this tax. 
But they luive not done so, and have even tried 
td deny that they ever promised to abolish it. 

WHAT WE HAVE YIELDED. 

Our men have agreed to -forego the inherent 
right of British subjects to move about freely in 
the Empire and settle where they please. They 
have agreed that South Africa shall remain subs- 
tantially a colony for the "Whites, They have 
agreed that the number of Indians admitted 
annually shall be limited to a low figure. They 
have agreed to be uithout tho political franchise 
in all tho Colonies and even w ithout tho munici- 
pal franchise in most. They have agreed to bear 
restrictions ns to residence, trading licenses, tra- 
velling in railways and public conveyances, walk- 
ing on foot paths and other indignities and Jiumi- 
liations. Those do not form tho subject-matter 
of tho present strugglo but are left over for future 
adjustment. 

OUR rnESEXT DEMANDS, 

These may be thus summarised ; 

I. Equality with the people of Europe so far 
as the Immigration Act is concerned, ».«., a mere 
theoretical recognition of equality, not however 
to bo granted in actual practice. This demand L« 
made solely to maintain the honour of our nation 
and the status of Indians in the British Empire. 

II. Tho restoration of the right of free entry 
to the Capo Colony which before the new Act 
was enjoyed by all Indians born in South Africa. 

III. The right of domicile in Natal enjoyed by 
ex-indentured labourers (and their families) when 
they had paid the £3 tax continually forthree 
years. 

IV. Tho abolition of the £3 tax. 
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V. The recognition of Hindu and Moslem 
monogamous marriages whether celebrated in 
South Africa or outside. 

THE COER SPIRIT. 

Theso constitute a minimum compatible, not 


LIMITATIONS OF NIETZSCHE 


DR. AN AND A K. COOMARASWAMV, D. 8c. 


surely with honour, but with the barest safety of Zf HERE comes a point in Nietzsche’s phiioso- 

existence. The White colonists, especially the \T/ p hy, beyond which he cannot, or at any 

Boer population, are determined to drive out all i nito does not gazo. This furthest limit is 

the Indians and to stop short of no measures that tho conc eption of Samsara. “ The fundamental 

may be necessary for this purpose. They do not idea of my work— namely, tho Eternal Recurrence 
pretend to any justness or fairness in their deal- 0 f a u things— this highest of nil possiblo formula; 
ings with us. They frankly deny our right to go 0 f a Yea -saying philosophy," he culls it : ami again 
or remain there. Liberty and equality, they say, he writes almost in the very language of Bud- 
may be good enough things in England and else- dliism : 


where, but they are not for them. And the 
British Empire is no object of concern to them, 
the Imperial factor, as it is called, being entitled 
to no respect or consideration at their hands. 
This inhuman attitude of theirs can only be met 
by the greatest determination and fortitude and 
heroic endurance on our side. Our brethren have 
borne unparalleled indignities and miseries. 

OCR DUTY. 

We in India must do our part, i.e, relieve them 
of anxiety as to the necessary money. Mr. Gandhi 
estimates the cost at .£'250 a day and Mr. Gokh.de 
demands of thB whole of India twenty thousand 
pounds, and of this province £3,000 or Its. 45,000. 
Probably the sum actually required will be larger. 
Every Indian ought to give to the full measure of 
his means. Even tlio poor may give something 
for the satisfaction of making a sacrifice in the 
cause of their country’s honour and tho self- 
respect of their nation. Besides, meetings must 
bo held in every town and every large \illage, 
resolutions Calling for Imperial intervention and 
retaliatory legislation must bo pasbod and com- 
municated to tho authorities, and prompt anil 
effective me.vuires adopted for house-to-house 
collections of funds. 

TAs need is supreme, the c all is loud , the response 
must be ready and ample. 


“Everything goeth. everything roturneth ; eternally 
rolleth the wheel of exigence. Everything dieth, every- 
thing blosrometh foith again ; eternally runneth on tho 
year of existence. 

“ Every thing breakotb, everything is integrated anew } 
eternally buildeth itself the same house of existence. 
AU things separate, all things greet oue another ; eter- 
nally true to itself remaineth the ring of existence. 
“Every moment beginneth existence, around every ‘Here, 
rolleth the ball 'There.’ The middle is everywhere”: 
and again 

“ Behold, wo know what thou teachest J that all things 
eternally return, and ourselves with them, and that wo 
have already existed times without number and all things 
with us 

the plexus of causes returneth in which I am entwined, 
it will again create me 1...I come again eternally to this 
identical and self-eame life in its greatest and its small- 
est, to teach again the eternal return of ell things.”* 

Nietzsche proceeds to approve of life, not mere- 
ly ns it presents itself to us phenomenally and in- 
dividually, but in the form of this unending wheel 
of repetition. 

He would have us desire thus for ever to repeat 
the post. He fulminates against repentance, 
because the Will, which should be an emancipation 
and joy-bringer, remains a prisoner to ‘ It was,’ 
or, as we should say, to Aarw«. Nietzsche des- 
pises as a “ fabulous song of madness” the view 
of Indian and other monistic philosophies that 
the Will is only set freo when it becomes non- 
willing, when all •differences are overlooked, and 
all things, appear as they ore, infinite, Nietz&clie 
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exclaims : “Away from those fabulous songs did I 
lead you when I taught you : * The Will is a 
creator.” 

That the Will creates is indeed evident. All the 
world is its Lila , is due to Yoga-Maya ; only 
when Purushn (the ' Eternal Man ’) dances, Pra- 
krit! (tho ‘ sensual * or ‘ vegetable* world) also 
dances. But that which creates, must also des- 
troy. We may not escape from thesis and anti- 
thesis. IIow can we conceive of an evolution 
without a corresponding involution ? It is thus a 
limitation of Nietzsche's system that he does not 
clearly distinguish between involution and deca- 
dence. 

Far deeper is tlio intuition of Blake : for while 
Nietzsche says in effect with Blake’s ‘ Spectre ' : 

Never, never I return, 

Still for victory I burn, 

Blake answers with the emanation : 

Let us agree to give up love 

And root up tho eternal grove 

Then shall we return and see 
The worlds of happy eternity. 

The first position is that of tho pravrilti marga, 
the second of nivritti . The first alone commended 
itself to Nietzsche ; Blake’s no less impassioned, 
but wider vision embraced alike the paths of 
pursuit aud return. 

Let us enquire wViether Nietzsche's position is 
tenable. However delightful the battle of life 
may appear, and should appear, to the wcll- 
equipped, however frankly we may choose to 
accept its pairs of opposites, there remain two 
considerations which must in the end provoke our 
disgust {vairagya). There is in the first place, our 
conviction that all our knowledge is relative, that 
wo each of us create our own phenomenal woild 
which arises and developea and dies with us, that 
oven if as Totalists wo regard the Substrate as 
real, our perceptions are inevitably mispercep- 
tions, or at best part-perceptions. In the second 
place is our realisation of .the very fact of Eternal 
Recurrence upon which Nietzsche himself insists— 


the fact that these illusory phenomena (however 
delightful the game of mastery and danger) must 
be eternally repeated so long ns we cling to the 
wheel. 

These two considerations will only present them- 
selves to men of the highest wisdom : but once 
admitted, sooner or later those men must desire 
to escape from the w heel, to know Reality. Or 
if we eliminate desire, at least there will arise in 
them as the fruit of wisdom, indifference to what 
is unreal and to what is repeated identically. 

It does not follow that all such men would 
actually loosen thgir grip of the wheel. There is 
one tie by which they inay yet hold : tho sense of 
their power and their will to save, their love and 
pity for other ones bound in the splendid net of 
plural perception and repetition. Such are tho 
Buddhas, who delay to enter Nirvana, the Savi- 
our->, as Avalokitesvam, who will not accept this 
release till every particle of dust has broken its 
bonds. 

Those who thus work on in tho world but not 
of it are tiuly Superman; and their work is done 
by creating, maintaining and destroying values. 
They are the supreme artists and philosophers 
Theiis is tho ‘Bestowing Virtue.’ Perhaps 
Nietzsclio himself wished only to say that these 
are no times for 1'acceka Buddhas. 

The phenomenal world is rightly described ns 
Becoming, and not as Being. But no optimistic 
philosophy (a contradiction in terms, for Opti- 
mism and Pessimism alike belong to the sphere of 
Ethics) can make it credible: in these days we 
cannot again become materialists, IIow then for 
tho Perfectly Enlightened can Desire persist? for 
this world of plural perception roust inevitably 
vanish in the light of Perfect Wisdom, — and what 
then remains to be desired ? Things are burnt up 
wben you cease to behold them. Rail, therefore, 
as Nietzsche may, again-t ‘ Immaculate Percep- 
tion,’ yet the highest wisdom, — to which Super*, 
man must inevitably attain, — is non-attachment; 
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the highest concept of tho Self, is of “ one who 
taoves about indifferent to Sorrow and Joy, not 
attached by all thi-." 

Nietzsche proclaims himself an Optimist. But, 
to quote the words of one of the greatest of 
modem philosophers, ** both Optimism and Pessi- 
mism take no account of the eternal aspects of 
life, hut are entirely wrapped up in, and are based 
upon, the transitory pluses of existence.’ 

Even so, a reconciliation with Nietzsche is not 
impossible. For whether we are aware, or arc not 
aware, of its relativity, we do at any rate dwell in 
a world which is very apparently and sufficiently 
real. Tho fact that it must ultimately vanish 
•(“ when the doors of perception are cleansed, and 
everything appears as it is, Infinite ") is no reason 
for us to despise it now. We ought not to turn 
away from Life for any motive, as because it is too 
hard, nor should we think of philosophy ns a 
balm for wounded spirits : ns Nietzsche himself 
says, better than petulance is Voluntary Death 
for those who cannot endure. Those are puticu- 
larly to blame who seek to promote a di-gust with 
life by nrtifical meins, such ns the Buddhist 
disciplines of skull-and-bone contemplation, or 
Christian references to ‘this miserable pilgrimage,’ 
with visions of reward or punishment to follow 

Thus Neitz«chs’s criticism of (early) Buddhism 
is definite and well-considered. lie blames Us 
hatred of life, ns Blake speaks of the ‘ Priests in 
Black gowns.’* The Preachers of Death, 
says Nietzsche, “ meet an invalid, or an old man, 
or a corpse : and immediately they say, * Life is 
refuted’.” Eirly Buddhism is full of this hatred 
of life. Consistently applied, it would leave life 
to the worldly and lesser men, and would remove 
the present and future influence of the greater 
men from the world to the monastery. It is not 
to be wondered at nor regretted that the spirit of 

* AnJ priests in black gO’rna were walking their rounds 
Ana binding with irons nty joys and desires. 


life prevailed, in Mahayana Buddhism and the 
revival of Hinduism. 

In Mahayana Buddhism, the concept of 
Superman, the Loving Ones in whom the Bestowing 
Virtue nbounds, is realised in the Bodhisattvas.* 
In Hinduism, the avatar, the rishi and jiivvi- 
midta correspond to the concept of Superman. 
It should be observed as a fundamental feature of 
Hinduism, that in spite of all its glorification of 
asceticism, it does not propose to lay down a 
doctrine of ascetic life for tho householder. On 
the contrary, it says that no man has fulfilled Iiis 
debt to tho ancestors until he has himself bo- 
gotten children. Marriage is a social and religious 
duty, binding as much on a man as a woman. 
Those who renounco tho world to become mnmjasis 
are honoured indeed, but it was never contemp- 
lated by the rishis that the hermitage should bo 
everyone's house. Those who do thus renounco 
the world are represented ns guiding and advising 
those who remain in it — never as belittling it. 
Tho purpose of life is not vierdy emancipation of 
the individual, but aho the continuance of life 
itself. For the tendencies of Pursuit and Return, 
Affirmation and Denial, P s ravritti and Nivritti 
within the great Total are not successive in time, 
but simultaneous ; every moment beginneth and 
endeth existence. Thus, for Hindus, Dharma, 

A rtha, Kama , Moksha are laid down ns the pur- 
poses of life for each individual, i. e., (translated 
and expanded), the practice of morality proper to 
one’s social status — tho acquisition of wealth— 
the satisfaction of desires — and progress towards 
Perfect Enlightenment. 

Thus the strictures of Nietzsche on (early) Bud- 
dhism do not apply to Mahayana Buddhism or to 
Hinduism. On the contrary the Mahayana Buddhist 
and Hindu views of life are reconcilable with 
Nietzsche’s, as appears indeed, in Nietzsche's own 
defence of the caste system of Mann, in his view 

• Quite liCsratly in the conception of Maitreya, in tbo 
prose ot vara luudra. 
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of the relation between women and men, his view 
of education, and his ideal of asceticism (tapaa) for 
the philosopher. “ Asceticism for the philosopher," 
says Nietzsche, “ is an optimism of the condi- 
tions of highest and keenest spirituality ” : just as 
Markandeya said "Nothing is permitted to the 
Brahman to be done for the sake of enjoyment ; 
all the works on earth of the Brahmans are for 
pain, but they bear fruits in the world to come.” 
Not on that account, however, is the philosopher 
to despise life, merely because he perceives moro 
clearly than others its phenomenal and phantasma- 
goria! character. It is rather for him to represent 
its highest and finest achievement, to exemplify 
its most austere qdality. Though he perceives 
the relativity of all ethical systems, he will also 
perceive the necessity that such systems should be: 
and standing behind those which appear to him 
best, direct the course of life. This was equally 
an ideal of Nietzsche and of the Brahmans. 

Nietzsche very easily demolished * Christian ’ 
ethics, with its doctrines of rewards and punish- 
ments, and its postulates of Heaven and Hell. He 
discredited no less effectively all false and all 
premature vairugya, all pseudo-asceticism that is 
nothing but weakness, or indolence, or habit. He 
seems to have thought that therewith he had 
proved the impossibility of * Immaculate Percep- 
tion,’ or seeing 4 things as they aie, Infinite.’ 
But porfect enlightenment is not a preferential 
state of i oward, it is consequential, and must bo 
the last goal of the greatest Superman. Nono 
who attains to that Nirvana can be conceived as 
returning to the wot Id, for the very existence of 
the world depends on misperception. 

While, theieforo, we must honour Nietzsche ns 
the breaker of many false idols, it appears that ho 
never even assaulted the position of the tiuo 
mystic or moni't. It might be truer to say that 
ho was himself a mystic, but did not carry forward 
his own thought to its logical conclusion. 


SOME MEDIEVAL HYMNS. 

BY 

MR. K. V. RAUASWAMI.ba. 


N a previous article published in the Indian 
Review for August, we dealt with the hymn- 
literature in Sanskrit. In the present one, 
we propose to deal with a few hymns belonging 
to the literatures of Northern India. These 
hymns, as indeed all the most important works 
in the Northern languages do, hail from the 
Medieval times. 

The Middle Ages in India witnessed one of 
the greatest religious movements. The times 
were indeed fit enough for a great change, 
Kings sat on the throne who were strong to oppress 
but not to protect the people. Anarchy and tyran- 
ny cast dark shadows on man’s existence every- 
where. But greater than this wus the darkness 
that had settled on men's souls. Formality and 
superstition reigned supreme. Faith had grown 
dim and uncertain. As with one mighty effort, 
India bestirred herself, milted her strength and 
nobly attempted once more to conquer tho realms 
of Freedom and Faith. In secluded villages, 
before distant shrines and in places of pilgrimage 
saints aioso proclaiming a now faith of Iiovo and 
Biotheihood. Tho preacher, with tears and kmd 
words, exhorted his fellowmen to Jovo Clod and 
Uis creatures, to cultivate devotion and faith. 
Tiio saint took up the poor and tho despised, 
hugged them to his bosom and spoke words of 
consolation to them. The bard went about singing 
of Diiine mercy and love. The movement spread 
fast and wide infusing into all a now vigour and 
hope. Tho poor and the despised felt a now 
ray of light and happiness breaking on their 
homes. The higher cistes too give up their pride 
and formality and learnt true faith, humility and 
love. 
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Poetry was the earliest to proclaim these new 
ideals and hopes. In Bengal, in Oudh and in 
Maharashtra, poets sprang up animated by the 
new faith and poured out thoir hearts in a num- 
ber of pofms, songs and hymns. These songs 
and poems are at once the greatest product and 
the best record of the tnediornl Reformation. They 
are characterised by a remarkable spirit of 
sincerity which touches our hearts even to-diy. 
They further cover 'a wide range of religious 
feeling and experience. Some songs speak in 
rapturous terms of Divine Mercy and Goodness. 
Some preach of Love, of a pure worship of Rod 
in faith and in humility, but often we come upon 
songs of a more exalted character. We meet 
with passionate outpourings of the soul wherein 
Divine mercy is invoked on human imperfections 
and failures. The human soul, bitterly conscious 
of its sins, cries out from the depths of 
misery and degradation, for Divine grace and 
help. The force and the passion of these hymns 
are rarely equalled in the other parts of Indian 
religious poetry. These hymns anil songs, ns 
embodying the hopes and the yearnings of some of 
the greatest souls India has ever produced, are of 
great interest to nil. 

In the darkness and the misery that surround- 
ed the medievalists, they laid their hold chiefly on 
the merciful and protective aspects of the Divine. 
God is pictured as being full of Love, Mercy and 
Forgiveness, ever ready to help and save His 
followers. The following hymn from Tulsidas 
which occurs in his ‘ Ramayana, 1 is thB finest 
praise to a Merciful Almighty God — 

I reverence Thee, the Lover ot the Devout, the Merci- 
ful and the Tender-Hearted. 

X worship Thy Lotus-feet which bestow upon the 
seieniutl Thine own abode in Heaven. 

I adore Thee, the wondrously Dark and Beautiful, the 
Delight of the greatest Sage* and Saints, the Dispeller 
of a!! error, the Mine of Felicitr, the Salvation of Saints. 

I worship Thee, the Ooe, the Mysterious, the Un- 
changeable and Omnipresent power, the One Absolute 
and universal Spirit; the joy of all men day after day. 

I reverently adore Thee, the King of Incomparable 
Beauty ; Be gracious to me and grant me devotion to Thy 


Lotus-Feet! {F. S. Drowse's Translation of Tulsi Das 
Ramayana). 

This strong sublime faith in One Loving God 
naturally induced them to giro up false, meaning- 
less methods of worship. The medievalists turned 
their eyes away from penance and mortification, 
mystic rituals and love, to purer ideals of worship 
through love, humility and fnith. This ideal of 
worship through Love is tho theme of nil medieval 
poetry. Here is a song of Ilnriehand* oxpressing 
tho new faith * 

The Lord ean be found in love alone. He is not in 
knowledge, nor in meditation, nor caste, nor rite, nor 
custom. 

He is found not in Mahabharat, nor Ramayan, Sfami 
Smritl, nor in Vedas. 

He Is not in temples nor worship, nor in the sound of 
temple bells. O Jfari Chand, the Ixird ranges, bound 
by the one bond of love. 

These medieval poets also display a true spirit 
of contentment — a deep sense of trust ia 
Providence. One remembers the noble hymn of 
the German poet “ Ileap ill on ill, 0 God, I will 
trust Thee still. Though Thou wnuldst slay me, 
yet I would trust Thee.’’ Equally noble is tho 
following hymn ol Mehr Das — 

As Rama makes him, therewith let a man he content. 

Whatsoever the Lord does for thee, accept it cheer- 
fully. 

Let not thy mouth speak ill of it : if He makes the im- 
possible to be possible, even then accept it. Stand 
Upright and bear it. 

If He by His mercy makes thee to meditate upon 
His Name, then meditato thereon in ailent worship. 

ifrhr Das says, ho is the servant of Hari who obeys 
His bidding. 

But the ihost inspiring songs come from 
that blind bard, Sur Dos, one of the greatest 
taint poets of Hindustan. His songs and poems 
display a spirit of self-abasement and penitence 
the like of which is not met with in the works of 
his contemporaries. The following is a good 
example — 

O Lord, how wilt Thou deal with me ? 1 am ficlde, 
clothed in filthy garments. 

Sly form is foul, 1 live in the company of the wicked. 


• For the translations of this and gome other follow- 
ing hymns, I am indebted to a recent publication by Mr. 
Ahmed«h»h entitled *' Sadha Hymns," 
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All mv days I pass in heaping up riches foe roy family 
and my kinsmen. 

And all the night through I Bleep like a beast that has 
no understanding. 

1 learned Thy Name as Eternal, Good, and Holy, the 
Treasury of Morey : , 

When Sur Da *, the sinner, heard it, then he found 
comfort to his soul. 

There is another hymn wherein with piercing 
metaphors and stirring poetry, he sings of his 
imperfections, fears and miseries — of the Earthly 
attractions which waste his soul. The song forms 
the high watermark of medieval religions poetry. 

I am sinking fast. Why dost Thou not raise me up ? 

O Lord, friend of the helpless, and treasury of mercy, 
remove the pain of the world. 

The clouds of self have gathered : they pour out the 
waters of worldliness. 

The river of covetousness Is impassable. 

We who are overwhelmed in it can find no foothold. 
Thou only art our refuge, 

Every moment thirsty desires flash round me as 
lightning : 

These have consumed, O Lord, body and soul. 

The thunder roll of this fearful world fills mo with 
misery and dread. 

The waters of this world csst up the mire and dirt of 
Kali Yug. I poor wretch, am overwhelmed therein. 

O Lord, Bur Dus knows that Thou art the Help of 
sinners. Lord, remember and fulfil Thy promise. 

We have some more songs which have a bold 
warlike tone in them. They come from those 
earnest, prophetic-minded men — Rnbir and 
Nnnak. Earnest-minded ns they are, these men 
have their eyes directed to the most important 
end in all religion — the reformation • of the soul. 
They feel that self-restraint, will, and clear faith 
alone can lead to salvation. And so the old 
imperative commands of the ancient sages of fndia 
are preached forth by them with a new force and 
eloquence. Kabic said — 

No ono knows in this world what his next moment may 
bring. Do good and meditate upon the name of Hama ; 
who knows what may befall to-morrow ? 

To pile up riohes men practise guile and lies: and 
deceitful words are uttered. The bundle of sin Is upon , 
his head : how may this beTightcned ? 

Within the body, apeaks tho conscious soul : " Do 
some good work for to-morrow. For when the soul 


departs, the body shall mingle with the dust of the 
earth." . 

Renounce lewdness, anger, brutishness and coveting! 
and give up feigning words of deceit. Foster under- 
standing. mercy and the rerunciation of worldly desire 
within thy heart: this is the true saying of Kabir. 
Nanak preached the same with equal emphasis. 

Beside God none is thy helper. 

Mother, father, son and wife do not avail. No one is 
another's brother. 

Wealth, land, and all possessions which thou callcst 
thine : 

Of these, when they soul quits the body, none will 
accompany thee. 

Why dost tbou then cling to these ? 

The merciful God is ever ready to (remove paint : jet 
thou hast rot set thy love upon him. 

Nanak says this world i* all illusion : a vision of the 
night. 

In the Deccan, tho voice of Tuknmm was 
heard urging the samo lesson. Though Tuknram 
suffered bitterly, yet he never lost his faith in 
virtue and charity. 

“Bing the song with earnestness, tusking pure the 
heart. If you woutd attain God, then this is an cany 
way. Make your heart lowly ; touch the feet of saints; 
ot other* do not hear the good or the evil quality nor 
think of them : Tuka says— Be it much or little, do good 
to othere." 

These outpourings of medieval India may well 
be compared with tho productions of classical 
times. In these hymns, we have the Rime strong 
faith, tho same rapt love of G6d, the same philoso- 
phic depth, the samo contempt of the world and 
its attractions which we saw in the Sanskrit 
hymns. In somo respects, wo find the medieval • 
poets even displaying deeper springs of religious 
Feeling. We find them singing in deep and ins- 
piring strains of repentance, of self-abasement 
and of purification by faith. At tho same time 
it is but just to admit that tho medieval poets 
lack something of that Jat ge faith — that sover- 
eign insight into Tiuth — which have given tl«J 
elder poets almost a national rank. Hut what- 
ever bo their relative values, both classes of , 
hymns attest the continuity of religious life — tho 
increasing faith and tho growing vision of India 
through tho ages. 
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THE RIGHT HOR’BIE SYEO AMIR ALI. 

BYUIL8. Z. AU, ». i. 


INTRODl’CnOS. 

MONO tho present-day leaders of Indin, the 
(y\ Right ITon’bto Amir Alt holds a very high 

* pi t Co, It* U the font product of modern 
Mahomedan India, lie in an ornament to his 
community, a pride to his country nnd nn object 
of veneration to tho 'Moslem world wherein ho 
occupies a unique position. As a leader nnd m- 
presenlativn of Indian Mnhonjedm* he is well 
known in England nnd India ; it* a Moslem jurist 
ho linn no equil; as an interpreter of Islamic his- 
tory and belief ho is recognis'd, on nil lands, as 
nn authority ; as a reconciler of InKm with 
modern progress nnd enlightenment, he perhaps 
stand* without a rival ; as a stout champion of 
pnn-Islamlc interests, he is known all tho world 
over. s 

Mr. Amir Alt'* life ha* been a continuous re- 
cord of strenuous effort for tho regeneration of 
Moslem India. H-» Is closely associated with the 
lato Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, tho Founder of the 
Mahometan Anglo-Oriontnl College and tho 
School of Indian Mahometan Liberalism, in all 
the reform movement* which originated at 
Aligarh some forty years *go. Like Sir Syed, ho 
figures as nn apostle of English education and one 
of tho earliest ml vacates of eduettion for Indian 
Moslem women but, unlike Sir Syed, ho is n social 
reformer of an advanced type nnd lias oven gone 
so far as to contract “ mixed marriage " which 
the Aligath sags pronounced to lm detrimental to 
tho interests of the country. Like Sir Syed, ho 
tabooed tho Indian National Congress from the 
conviction that the Moslem community “tic! to 
tho wheels of tho Juggernaut of majority would 
bo in tho end crushed out of all sembhnro of 
nationality” hut, unlike Sir Syed, ho is an anient 
politician, taking tho feud in all political move- 
ment* affecting tho Moslem we.if. Liko Sir Syed, 
ho forms a link between the East nnd tho West 
hut, unlike Sir Syed, ho las purposely chosen tho 
English Language for communicating his thoughts 
nnd views to Moslems ns well els to non-Moslems 
for tho reason that it in the language of culture 
ppd civilised progress. 

HO 


1119 TUB BEARS. 

Mr. Amir Ali was bom on April C, 1849 at 
ChiiL-urn — a quondam Dutch settlement — on the 
Hoogly in Bengal. Ifo traces his descent, as all 
Syed-! do, from Mahomed tho Prophet tlirough 
the Imam Ali-ar-Rarza of Med.ed. His forbears 
wpre in tho employ of tho Persian kings. One 
of thorn. Mi ho mcl pidiq Khan held high ofli co 
under Shah Ahb.au II. From him descended 
Ahnrnd F«rif, a soldier by profession,. who, with a 
body of troops, joined the anny of Nadir Blah 
when tho Litter invaded India in 2739. After 
tho depnrturo of tlio Persian monarch, Ahmad 
Farit, however, choso to remain in India, taking 
service with his men under tho Emperor of Delhi. 
When tho Mnhrattas sacked the Moghul capital, 
Ahmad Kuril's son fled from Delhi and took n>- 
fuge in (hide. Under the Nawnh Manors of Oude, 
his sons rose to distinction and ono of them, 
Raadat Ah', removed to Bengal shortly lie fore tho 
Annexation of Oudo. To Saadat Ali was born the 
subject of our biography. 

btvdik 9 at run noootv coixroE, 

Mr. Amir All’s fatlier was a far-seeing man. 
llis was an age quite different from ours. Tho 
Moslems of India wero weltering in ignorance, 
superstition and bigotry. They turned a deaf ear 
to all things Western. They wero so mull.vrid- 
den that they thought it a heresy to learn English. 
When such were tho prevailing notions among 
“ the faithful” in India, it argues n big hoart for • 
Sandat Ali Klian to depnrt from tho stereotyped 
path nnd givo his sons* an English education, 
faring the anathemas of myopic moulvies, Mr. 
Amir Afi was admitted into tho Hoogly Colfego 
which remained liis nlma viatcr throughout his 
ncndemicnl career, lie was a diligent student 
and was fur ahead of his clash-fellows. He soon 
passed tho Matricnlition Examination, securing 
a firs^ cln«s schol irship. By unremitting indus- 
try he worked his way up, graduating in 1867. 

A year after, he took tho M. A. degreo in History 
and Political Economy. Ho then prosecuted his 
studies in law in tho samo collcgo, passing tho 
U. L. Examination in honours. Mr. Amir Ali is 
ono of those who have, during their academical 
rnreer, received help from tho “ Molisin Fund ” 
which has donn so much to educate tho Mahomed- 
on youths of Bengal. 

• Mr. V*ri* AH. 5tr. Amir All’s elder brother, n,« »! to 
»n ationnu* of tho Hooghly Colicgn where ho wm tor 
tome tlmo Profeisor ot PcnUn before joining tho Ucro- 
ooo Department u • Deputy Collector. 
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G0E3 TO EXOLAND TO STUDY FOB TJIE BAR. 

After passing the B. L. examination, Mr. 
Amir All practiced for sometime in the Calcutta 
High Court hut very soon an opportunity was 
afforded him to give a finishing touch to his legal 
studies in England, lie was selected ns a stato 
scholar by the Government of India. Mr. Amir 
Ali was one of tho first Indian Mahomedans to 
study for the bar. Ho joined the Inner Templo 
and was called to the bar in 1873. 

JOINS THE CALCUTTA BAR. 


Returning to India the same year, he again 
joined the Calcutta bar and began to practise. 
He had, from the beginning, a large clientele and 
his fame as a lawyer grew. In 1874 he wa3 
elected Fellow of the Calcutta University. The 
next year he was appointed Lecturer of Malio- 
medan Law at the Presidency College, Calcutta. 
He held the lectureship foi five successive years 
From about this time can be traced his deep 
solicitude for the Mahomedan community which 
has never fiagged since. He became immensely 
interested in Mahomedan anjumans nnd associa- 
tions. He founded in 187G the Control National 
Mahomedan Association and continued to be its 
Secretary for a quarter of a century which is, 
indeed, a memorably long time in the annals of 
an Indian society. This association lias done 
much for tho amelioration of tlio Mahomedan 
community and as a proof thereof it may be re- 
marked that, prior to Lord Minto’s memorable 
reply to tho Mahomedan deputation which waited 
on him at Simla on 1st October 190G, tho most 
important declaration of policy emanating from 
the head of tho Indian Government in regard to 
the Moslems, was the notable resolution issued 
twenty-seven years ago by Lord Dufferin on the 
memorial of the Central National Mahomedan 
Association of Calcutta. Mr. Amir Ali was nlso 
President of the Committee of the Hooghly Imam- 
barn from 1870 to 1904 — another long tenure of 
office! 

ms FIRST OFFICIAL CAREER. 


After fivo years' successful practice he was 
selected in 1878 to fill the post of Presidency 
Magistrate. So well did ho discharge his duties 
that, in a very short time, lie was appointed Offi- 
ciating Chief Presidency Magistrate. Hie res- 
ponsibilities of this onerous past are too wcH- 
fcnown to require any mention here. lie applied 
himself with zeal to the new work entrusted to 
him winning aliko the confidence of the public 
nnd the good-will of tho G merriment. Bnt^ 


Amir Ali could not remain long in Government 
service. It wah difficult for a man who had lived 
in the bracing atmosphere of the Bar to bo cooped 
up in the official crib. The spirit of independence 
was slowly working within him and he longed to 
bo free. In 1881 when the air was thick with 
rumours of his being confirmed in the officiating 
incumbency, he resigned, in spite of the ad- 
monitions nnd friendly protests of his numerous 
friends and well-wishers. Although this action 
of his was then considered rash and short-sighted, 
it eventually bore good results. 

AOAIX REVERTS TO THE BAR. 

Mr. Amir Ali after relinquishing the office of 
Chief Piesidency Magistrate once again joined 
the bar. This time he wielded an unusually large 
and lucrative practice. The sphere of his activi- 
ties also became widened. lie rose in public 
esteem and in the eyes of tho Government. lie 
was first made a member of the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council which ho continued 'to bo till 1883. . 
Immediately after, Lord Ripon nominated him to 
tho Imperial Legislative Council to represent tho 
interests of the MoslenTs whose cause he pleaded 
with impassioned eloquence. He took a prominent 
part in the debates of the Council. These WPio 
the stormy days of the ill-fated Ilbeit Bill. His 
strength of character nnd sincerity of purpose 
left a deep impression eren on those who differed 
from him in views. Lord Dufferin in one of Ida 
speeches spoko very highly of his services. In 
1 884 he was appointed Tagore IaW Professor. In 
recognition of his many servicas ho was crested 
c.i.e., in 1887, 

BECOMES A men COURT JUDGE. 

The year 1890 was a red-lcttor date in the life 
of Mr. Amir Ali. Ho was appointed to tho then 
highest post in the gift of the Government open 
to natives of India, barring of oows® the oligarchi- 
cal Civil Service which imposes so many restric- 
tions. His elevation to tho Bench was received 
with universal approbation nnd the Mahomedan 
community, in particular, felt themselves highly 
flattered at the nomination. Mr. Amir Ali was 
the second Mahomedan to bo thus honoured, tho 
first being the late Sir. Justice Sycd Mahmood, 
son of the late Sir Syed Alnmad Khan of Aligarh 
fame. For n man w ho possessed a sound legal 
knowledge, who had practised successfully in the 
Calcutta High Court, who had filled the posts of 
Presidency Mngistmte.and Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, who had sat in the Provincial and Imjierial 

jislativo Councils, who iiad been Tagore Law 
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MR. AMIR ALI AND TOE MOSLEM LEAGUE. 


IS SWORN IN AS A PRIVY COUNCILLOR. 


Of tbo many-sided ncti\ities which hare en- 
gaged Mr. Amir All’s attentiorf since ho has made 
England Ills home, the work of the Moslem 
League claims tho largest share. Ever since the 
inception of tho London branch of the Moslem 
League, of which he is tho President, he laboured 
week in and week out to emphasise the claims of 
the Indian Moslems on Lord Morley and tho 
members of tho Jndia Council. The deference 
shown to the Moslem demands in the Reform 
scheme is, in a large measure, due to the untiring 
and unceasing advocacy of Mr. Amir Ali. No 
single Mnhomedan has done so much as he to 
get the Indian Moslems adequate representation 
in the Reformed Councils. It is no exaggeration 
to say that, had there been no Amir Ah in 
London to echo the voice and sentiments of tho 
sixty-two millions of the Faithful in India, the 
Reform Proposals would have been passed on tho 
lames faire lines and the Indian Moslems would 
have been left, as of yore, in the back-giound in 
the political regeneration of India. 

MR. AMIR ALI AND TOE INDIA OFFICE MEMBERSHIP. 

When tho question of appointing the liist 
Mahomedan member of tho India Council was on 
the tapis, there was a universal belief that tho 
Secretary of State’s choice would fall on Mr. Amir 
Ali than whom no one else was more eminently 
fitted. There wore of course other members of 
the Moslem community in India who had claims 
for consideration but Mr. Amir Ali stood head 
and shoulders above them. Besides being n cons- 
picuous reformer and learned exponent of present- 
day Islamism, ho had the hall-mark of a leader of 
proved capacity, while his choico of an English 
domicilo and familiarity with London social and 
political life peculiarly fitted him to intoi pret 
India to England. And the many opportunities 
which Lord Morley had of gauging Mr. Amir Ali’s 
qualifications as a leading member of all tho 
Moslem League deputations that interviewed him 
and as one who was privately consulted by tho 
Secretary of State on the question of efficient re- 
presentation of Mabomcdans in the New Reforms, 
further strengthened his claim to the vacant 
membership of the India Council. Rut for un- 
known reasons, Lord Morley’e choice fell elsewhere, 
causing of courso some disappointment among tho 
Indian Moslem community. Whether some 
unique distinction was already ear-marked for Mr. 
Amir Ali, or whether his liberal-minded thorough- - 
ness was not approved of by tLo British bureau- 
cracy, wo are unable to say. 


The feeling of disappointment lying dormant in 
the breasts of the Indian Moslems at liis not 
being appointed member of the India Council was 
changed into one of unbounded joy when on 
November 23, 1909, it was announced that Mr. 
Amir Ali was swoi n in to the Privy Council. Mr. 
Amir Ali is the first Indian to enter the sacred 
precincts of His Majesty the King’s Council. All 
India was highly gratified at the appointment. It’ 
was viewed in the light of a national honour anil 
not as a case of “ preferential treatment ” accord- 
ed to a member of the Moslem community. This 
baa been tho first occasion in the history of Eng- 
lish polity w hen an J ndian w as invited by the 
King of England “ to take his seat at the Board ” 
and bworn “ to advise tho King according to tho 
best of his cunning and discretion ; to advise for 
tho King’s honour and the good of the public, 
without partiality, through allection, Jove, need, 
doubt or dread, to keep tho King’s counsel secret; 
to avoid conuption; to help and strengthen the 
execution of what bhnll bo resolved; and generally 
to observe, keep and do all that n tiuo counsellor 
should do to his sovereign Loid.” Mr. Amir Ali 
was sworn in with a view to his being appointed 
to the “ Judicial Committee ” which, accoiding to 
the Statute of 3 and 4 William IV 0. 41, is the 
the highest Court of Appeal for all the over-seas 
dominions of liis Majesty tho King of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The committee is consti- 
tuted of all the members of the Privy Council who 
hold or had held the office of Lord President or 
Lord Chancellor or any of the high judicial offices 
enumerated in tho Act, including also tho Lords 
of Appeal in ordinary and others w hose qualifica- 
tion is given by various Acts of Parliament. The 
act al&o prov ides that tw o members of tho Privy 
Council who, hav mg held the office of judge in 
the East Indies or in any of ILis Majesty’s domi- 
nions beyond seas, attend tho sittings of the com- 
mittee, should each receive on annual allowance of 
.£400 during their attendance. By the (Statute 
of 50 and 51 of Victoria C. 70 it was enacted tlwt 
if there should bo only one such member, he might 
be permitted to draw both allowances, bh" 
Richard Couch was, to the best of our know k dgc, 
the only member of tho Judicial Committee 
under these rules until Mr. Amir All’s appoint- 
ment. lndi m legal knowledge and judicial ex- 
perience have, from tho fust, (*‘011 represented on 
the Privy Council but the apjioiutinents were ex- 
clusively from the cadre of retired English judges 
of Indian High Courts. Tho need for direct 
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Indian repre-entatiorj hv* U-en wknowbdg* d by 
eminent English jurist-*. The It dunon of an 
Indian judgu of Mr. Amir Ah** judicial erp* riencst 
Iuv» nlreudy proved to ho a tower of strength to 
the JroUrii! Coini»itt*<\ as is «Wn l»y tin* reetnt 
dmrions of tho Privy Council »n*I wu bop* that 
wo sliaU no more hear of tho frequent remark* in 
l.*gtl circles tluvt the highest judici «1 trihuml of 
tho Empire doc* not inspire the nt»*oliit<* confi- 
dence of the Indian litigant* aiul liwyer*. 

MB. AMIR AU'd VltW* AMD OrtMOYi, 

It it rattier unfortunate ttmt Mr. Amir Ali 
who Iww al*iv}» been known a.s a !it»-ral-mind<-d 
Indian should tie misjudged by the more educated 
community and f» dnlitel “ n purti'iR " by < uitiui 
Congressmen. Although lie did not aupjiort tho 
Congres.* movement ho was at no time a pronoun- 
ced jsirti'.m. Ho lui- ever been a utout champion 
of hber.dt.Mn. Ilo 1ms nWaj* ndvocatisl rat I ml i- 
city of views. His tuUocney of I'eniate Bfuc-itmn 
in Indii dtte-s from a time when many Indians 
thcmxelvca were backward educationally. Ho did 
much for the uplift of “ tho submerged lull of 
India, lie believes tint the regeneration of 
India rests with women and as «uch their edura 
tion should in no cuo bo neglected. Ho thinks 
that the Purdah system obtaining among tho 
Indian Moslem*, is a drag and should bo abolished 
Whether every Moslem concurs with him or not, 
he is entitled to a hearing a* he advances hi* 
views with an energy and j'crantenc*> all hi* own 
There fs a freshness about his arguments which is 
always engaging. 

Mr. Amir All is an Indim first ami a Moslem 
afterwards. Who could litre pleaded tho c-iu»o 
of tho Indians better or portrayed tho inner 
fcnliment of India in truer perspective ? Ilo 
wrote; — 

Seventy yvvrsof English education .Sod tlie gradual 
diffusion ol Western knowledge litre created among the 
more punjerwit ilu»r» a jetwiittro ol the T»«pon«Voi- 
lilies and obligation! of Government, and awakened in 
them a aeoae of their rights. However difficult thla may 
make the work of ad mi ala t ration, it la hardly poaaible, 
ereo if it wero expedient, to alter the current of pro- 
gress. The great intellectual tipriae among the educated 
acctiona due to the impact of West and Ka»t naturally 
resta on the maatea. And tlie spirit of collectivism and 
organisation which has given birth to so many political 
and eeail-pobtical institutions exercise* its legitimate 
influence. The whole continent, with the exception, 
perhaps, of tracts inhabited by backward communities 
■a thua m a alate of expectation eager for development. 

He ridiculed the British conception of Indii ns 
“ftn ea4*y-going country, run on fixed, generally 
unalterable lines — tho land ol pageants and tho 


horn** of Durlctr*— the bulb of wlio.se people, un« 
tow bed by th«* changes in the tunreptton of tho 
thinking rlaswv onwhidl by tho contact of two 
fit ih-vitiofis — one old find aturiorury, tho other 
joittig, active nnd utilitarian-bow down Uforo 
the Bntidi olfiii.vl as mi aval ir of progress and 
pnvpmly" H«» d* pl«>rtsl tl.«* !.u-k of ej in pithy 
Iw-twre n the rulerw and the ruled. The olllrisl 
Atiurephcre, he eitfJ, remained ** charged with 
j rennet it ed theories of racial itimputity and tho 
unwisdom of retiring the bonds of tutelage, 
whilst th*> elder fctute-inen view with ill-conceived 
Apprehension Any change in the direction of lil»- 
r.llisfition. ,, The Indian nui<*f», he warned, ware 
no longer tho AjsitlK tie |-v oplo tlu-y once were ns 
they have given ample proof of divtise/ng qtiet*- 
tions often with intelligence, always with ncute- 

A* an islncutisl Indlvn, Mr. Amir AH advocate* 
a wider application of jhe principles of local self, 
government, tho employment of Indian* fa higher 
jsxts of State service, and tho ndnii-Mon of 
indim* to higher rank* of tho Indian nrroy. Ho 
hold* tlint tb« Indian* are not new to local ndf* 
government a* is tliuwn by the old vilbige Admi- 
nistration winch, in a modified form, atill Largely 
governs tho destinies of tlm rural cLwes, In 
regard to tho ollicial Allegation tljat Indiana even 
bungle nt Municipal Government and luivn there- 
fore no Hptituilo for local relf-govcmmcnt, bo 
observes : — 

Municipal Government, even in England, il attended 
with mutakev, in India they are (o be expected. A 
sympathetic, tactful and at the aame lime firm treatment 
would In i trad of making failure, have led to eucccaa. It 
would have made revjwctafaf# acctiona undcratand the 
rasponalhililiea of treat, imparted aelf-teliance and 
trained them to a large |>cfception of duty aa citizen* of 
a great Empire. 

Ilcgtrding tho employ merit of Indians to higher 
branches of Htsto rervicp, ft might !xi raid flint 
*•««**. Mr. Auvvt AVv wwVsv tlw M’wkv, n. vw>« 
policy has d iwncd jp India. Tho Milito-Morloy 
regimo r-iw tho breaking up of tho m-o bnrricr 
nnd Indians are now U-ing nlowly Admitted into 
tho ftnnctums of (hi* Indim Kvwutivo Counii'N, 
Loth Imp rial and Provjnci.d, nnd tins I ml in OllUv, 
ntthough it Is jmtent that, fora very long timo 
to come, tins ollicial element will l»o overwhelm- 
ingly Anglo-Indivn which la, nftcr nil, tho 
pn-nijntivo of tiic ruling race. 

An reganls the ndmi<nion of Indiins to tho 
higher ninkn of tbo ImlUn nrmy, Mr, Amir Ali 
U equally outrpukon. Ho denounces tho ollicial 
view Hut they are unable to command obedience 
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or exact deference. He urges that “ in every 
country the amount of respect shown to an officer 
depends upon the consideration in which he is 
held by his superiors, for the people take hioi at 
Government valuation.” He remarks that the 
closing of the Indian army as a profession to the 
sons of respectable Indians has not only proved a 
source of considerable discontent but is slowly 
emasculating the virile races of India. The pre- 
sent policy, he adds, “ instead of making their 
military predilections a source of strength, is driv- 
ing them into unworthy and unhealthy, not to 
say, dangerous channels.” 

Speaking of the English Party system and the 
attitude of either party towards India and Indian 
questions, Mr. Amir Ali shrewdly observes : 

We in India often lose sight or the fact that generally 
•peaking both the great English parties treat Indiaa 
questions as outside the range of what are usually called 
party-politics ; and although exceptions hare recently 
appeared, on the whole it may be said the rule is faith- 
fully observed. Both parties profess to bare at heart the 
development of India on progressive line* and tho train- 
ing of her people in the work of self-government, *o 
that in the distant future when the growth of a true 
spirit of compromise and toleration among all classes and 
communities may make it possible to LiitiusS them with 
the management of tbeir own affairs, she may justly 
claim a release from her present foot irksome; tutelage. 
One party may be more inclined to hurry the pace, the 
other may feel it wiser to proceed more cautiously; what- 
ever the difference in the method, both seem to have tho 
same end in view. 

Mr. Amir Ali’s views on the Reform Proposals 
are sober, thoughtful and at the same time inde- 
pendent. Said he : 

Although the principles underlying the reforms are by 
no means new, or for the first time enunciated by their 
authors, the constitutional changes themselves are so 
far-reaching as to alter fundamentally in many respects 

the chief characteristics of British rule In spite of 

the difficulties under which they laboured, it must bn ad- 
mitted in all fairness, the Governuiont of India have 
turned out a piece ot work with which they hava aievy 
reason to be satisfied. The regulations are not ideally 
perfect; some of tuo pi o visions indeed fall short of the 
object aimed at. others inspire misgivings. But taken 
broadly they reptesent a distinct Ihd remarkable deve- 
lopment in the adminutiation of the country. The op- 
portunities they afford for the expression of public 
opinion on the measures of Government are themselves 
a gain of immense value, for the thoughtful, sober and 
honest views of the representatives of the people, even 
when they do not exercise a controlling influence on 
Executive or Administrative actions, can hardly fail tu 
have their legitimate weight on the policy of Government 
or the conduct of its affairs. Properly worked with the 
genuine intention on the side of the people that they 
should serve the purpose for which they are designed, 
the present reforms are certain to become the means of 
incalculable benefit to the country. Tho first, and by uo 
jneaa* the smallest, result would be to inspire allelas.es, 


especially those who have benefited to any extent from 
Western knowledge with a sense of responsibility and 
some conception of duties of citizenship. Without these 
two conditions to start with, it would hardly be possible 
to hope for much good. If there is any real wish to raaka 
the reforms a true success, the cavilling spirit trill hard 
to be abandoned, and a more sober view taken cf the 
realities of British rule, with a more measured estimate 
of Indian political and economic progress. The neces- 
sity for approximating such an eslimate to the actual 
conditions of the country docs not seem to bo confined to 
India ; its consideration is equally necessary in England. 

It is futile, however, to suppose that the new system 
would either allay the “unrest" or conciliate feelings 
that are irreconciliablc. Nor do its suthors seem to de- 
lude themselves with that hope. They rely for the suc- 
cess of their endeavours on the general good sense and 
loyalty of the people. In this probably they nre not 
mistaken, for the force* interested in the peaceful deve- 
lopment of the country, and in the maintenance of law 
and order essential to that end, are very much stronger 
than any other. The ruling chiefs have, without excep- 
tion, pronounced themselves emphatically in favour of 
the principles on which British rule is founded. The 
great magnates, the leisured classes, the men of culture 
—in tact, all who have a stake in their country’s pro- 
gress— regaid with approval the constitutional changes 
and view with apprehension the prospect of violent at- 
tempts to upset or paralyse the Government. Tho bulk 
of the population, interested in their own avocations, 
quiescently indifferent to change* in the administrative 
system so Jong a* they are left in peace to enjoy the 
fruits of their industry, are content with a rule which 
ensures them equal justiceand protection against oppres- 
sion and violence. In these elements lies tho safety of 
the present order, on them depends the continued assu- 
rance of the country’s well-being. 

BIS TLEA FOR SEPARATE MOSLEM RE PR ES EXTA TIOJ?. 

Having outlined Mr. Amir All’s views in gene- 
ral, we shall next set forth his plea for separate 
Moslem representation which has, of late, occa- 
sioned so much adverse criticism among our Jlinclu 
compatriots. Mr. Amir AH’s contention is tliat 
India not being a homogeneous country, every 
caste and creed has to watch over its own inte- 
rests. The development of each community must 
proceed on its own ideals and standards ol thought 
and training. A community, “ with great tradi- 
tions,” consisting of sixty two millions and form- 
ing one-fifth of tho population of India, cannot 
be ignored in the governance of the country. 
Hitherto tho Indian Moslems acre suffering acu- 
tely from political inanition. The Moslem, while 
he was patted on the back for holding nloof from 
“ political ngitation " and told to apply himself 
like a good boy to bis books, was relegated to the 
cold bhado of neglect. To safeguard again -d fur- 
ther decline and clL-integration, Mi. Amir All 
urge** that there must be concct ted action. He 
advances that, in tho absence of a recognised orga- 
nisation capable of expressing freely and openly 
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the sentiments anti opinions of the Moslems as a 
body, the feelings of the masses are likely to take 
a wrong shape and find an outlet through unregu- 
lated channels. The system of representation ob- 
taining in the various councils was, until tho pass- 
ing of the Reform Act, very inadequate. This 
was due as much to tho narrowness of vision on 
the part of the mlmiuistratois as to their own in- 
dividualism and lack of political training. Henco 
Mr. Amir Alt’s solicitude for an organisation or 
league which would safeguard Moslem rights and 
interests in a form that would give them an as- 
sured position in the political institutions of the 
country. Asked ns to why the Moslems should 
not join hands with the Hindus in the political 
evolution of the country nnd thus exonerate them- 
selves from the charge of creating an Ulster in 
India, Mr. Amir Ali pointedly remarks that “any 
attempt at amalgamation nt the present stage 
would mean the submergence of an ill-organised, 
badly equipped and badly trained minority under 
a majority vastly superior in numbers and immen- 
sely better organised. No one acquainted with 
the social, religious and moral conditions of the 
Moslems can view such a contingency without tho 
gravest misgivings.” 

Vet Mr. Amir Ali is no “separatist," He be- 
lieves that the development of India on modern 
lines of progress depends upon the cordial co-oper- 
ation of the two great Indian communities, 
Hindu and Moslem, in the work of national we! 
fare. He exhorts his community to work in unity 
and harmony. He wrote : 

I trust that the two communities, whom the constitu- 
tional experiment mainly effects, win work together in 
harmony and concord to make it a success. By bringing 
tho representatives or the two peoples into tho Conned 
Chambers and on the public pi, (Torres on fairly assured 
terms, it will, I venture to hope, lead to the growth of 
that spirit of compromise and mutual toleration on 
which depends the ultimate success or the reforms, and 
without which the welfare and progress of the country 
will be in jeopardy. 

HIS WORKS. 

No biographical sketch of Mr. Amir Ali would 
• be complete without a reference to his works 
which are all in English. His maiden literary 
effort seems to have Wen a translation of nn 
Urdu (?) pamphlet by Moalvi Syed Karamat Ali, 
the mutaralli (treasurer) of the Bengal Mob sin 
Fund whose patronage ho enjoyed during his col- 
lege career. Although written before he left col- 
lege, it gives abundant proof of bis early mastery 
over tlio English language. While still reading 
for the Bar in London, he wroto A Critical exami- 


nation of the Life and Teachings of Mahomed which 
was given a warm reception in England and in- 
troduced him into the literary circles of London. 

'Ill's roost popular work is tho “ Spirit of Islam ” 
which has passed through several and special edi- 
tions. On this was built Mr. Amir Ali’s fame ns 
an author. Therein he has entered fully into the 
spiiit of the religion of Mahomed. No better ex- 
position of tho teachings of the Arabian Prophet 
has yet appeared in the English language. It is 
n classic in its line. Mr. Amir Ali is also the 
author of “ The Ethics of Islam ” which deals, in 
his usual masterly way, with the precepts of 
Islam. For Constable’s “ Religions: Ancient and 
Modern ” Series, Mr. Amir Ali has contributed n 
shilling volume entitled “ Islam ” which presents, 
in an admirably small compass, the salient fea- 
tures of Mahomed’s Faith. His lose for Islam 
further fed him to fill a gap in Islamic history and 
w rite “ A Short History of the Saracens ” which 
has thrown a ilood of light on the annals of a For- 
gotten Empire to which European savants, too, 
have done scant justice. The author has taken 
infinite pains to study, in minute detail, the inner 
life and the social, economic and intellectual deve- 
lopment of the Sarcenic race and trace and show 
how much modern Europe is indebted to their 
civilisation. His historic il analogies are bold, 
original and instructive. The comparison of the 
Saracenic administration with the British Rule in 
India is full of lessons for the Imperialist. 

Mr. Amir Ali’s expositions of the rcb'gion of 
Islam are characterised by a studied effort on his 
part to remove some of the misapprehensions and 
prejudices regarding tho true aims and ideals of 
Islam and portray the religion of Mahomed in 
true perspective. He lifts the veil of formalism 
and ceremonialism nnd lets us see the “ spirit ” of 
Islam. Below are given a few extracts from his 
works which illustrate his method of elucidation. 

Dwelling on tho universality and rationalistic 
practicality of Islam Mr. Amir Ali remarks : 

In gome religion* the precepts which inculcated duties 
have been so utterly devoid of practicability, to complele- 
ly wanting in a knowledge of human nature, and partak- 
ing so much of the dreamy vagueness of enthusiasts as 
to become in the real battles of life simply useless The 
practical character of a religion, its abiding influence on 
the common relations of n unkind, in the a ff.vrn of every 
day life, its power on the masses, are the true criteria 
for judging of its universality. We do not look to excep- 
tional minds to recognise the nature of a religion. We 
search among the masses to understand its true charac- 
ter. Does it exercise deep power OTer them ? Does it 
elevate them ? Does it regutalo their conception of 
rights and duties ? Does it, ir carried to the South 8ea 

islander, or preached to the Caffrariaus, improve or do- 
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gr*<2e them ?— are the questions we naturally ask. In 
-Islam is joined a lofty idealism with the most rationalis- 
tic practicality. It did not ignore human nature; it 
never entangled itself in the tortuous pathways whith 
lie outside the domains of the actual and the real. Its 
object, like that of other systems, was the elevation of 
humanity towards the absolute ideal of perfection; but 
it attained, or tries to attain, this object by grasping the 
truth that the nature of man is, in this existence, imper- 
fect. If it did not say, “ If thy brother srol'e tbeo on 
one cheek, turn thou the other also to him;“ if it allowed 
the punishment of the wanton wrong-doer to the extent 
of the injury he had done, it also taught, in fervid words 
and varied strains, the practice of forgiveness and 
benevolence, and the return of good for evil. 

It is not a mere creed, it is a life to be lived in the 
present — a religion of right-doing, right-thinking and 
right-speaking, founded on divine love, universal charity 
and equality of man in the sight of the Lord. However 
much the modern professors of Islam may have dimmed 
the glory of their master (and a volume might also be 
written on tho defects of modern Mohamcdanum), the 
religion which enshrines righteousness and justification 
by Work doserves tho recognition of tho lovers of hums. 

nity. 

Commenting on the absence of priesthood in 
iRlftm Mr. Amir Ali mj-b : 

The abseneo of a apeoially Interested class to art a« 
intermediaries between Cod and man differentiate* 
Islam from all other creeds. In tho Islamic system every 
man is his own priest and pleads for himself for forgive, 
ness and mercy. No sacrifice, no ceremonial invented 
by vested interests is needed to bring tho an. 
Xtous heart nearer to its Comforter. 

Essentially a democratic crod, it recognises no dis. 
tinction of race or colour among its follower*. High oe 
low, rich or poor, white, yellow or hlsck are on the »*m« 
level in tho sight of their Lord. The democratic charac- 
ter of it* appeal. Its repudiation of all adventitious bar- 
riers of caste, explain the powerful fascination it exer- 
cise* over diverse races of mankind. 

Regiriling the Koranic conception of n Future 
Evidence, Mr. Amir Alt ofTen* tho following ex- 
pKnntion ; 

Tbo picture* of a future existence In the Koran arc all 
drawn to suit tho romprehenaion of the people among 
whom and tho ago in which tho new gospel was preached. 
To the famished, thirsty Arab of the desert what could 
bo more comforting or more consonant to hi* idea* of 
paradise than rivers or unsullied. Incorruptible water, or 
of milk and boner ; or anything more acceptable than 
unlimited fruit, luxuriant veget»tion, inrxhanstibte ferti- 
lity ? Large masse* of Moslem*, no douht. ace-pt in 
their liter*! aensc all tho word painting* of the Koran. • 
ebaraetenstia by no moan* cor fined to tho follower* of 
Islam. Dnt it I* a calumny wen against tbo«c Moslem 
Moralist* to **r that they look forward to *en*o«l enjov- 
raent fn the next world. The picture* In tho Koran of 
tho jot* and pains of after-life, although poetical and 
vtvid, give oo warrant for *uch an assertion. 

Alluding to the institution of the //ivy or jul- 
grimigo to Mecca. Mr. Amir Ali mokes tin* Fol- 
lowing illuminating remark* ; 


The wisdom which Incorporated into I«Iatn the time- 
honoured custom of annual pilgrimage to Mecca and to 
the shrine of the Kaaba, 1ms breathed into Mahomed's 
religion a freemasonry and brotherhood of faith in suite 
of sectarian divisions. The eyes of the whole Moslem 
world fixed on that central spot, keep alive in the bosom 
of each some spark of the celestial fire which lighted up 
the earth in tbat century of darkness. Here, again, tbs 
wisdom of the inspired Law-giver shines forth io the ne- 
gative part of the enactment, in the conditions necessary 
to make tho injunction obligatory (I) ripeness of in- 
telligence and discernment; (2) perfect freedom and 
liberty; (3) possession cf tho means of transport and 
subsistence during tho journey; (4) possession of means 
sufficient to support the pilgrim’s family during his ab- 
sence ; (fi) tho possibility and practicability of tfio 
voyage. 

Refuting tho popular charge laid nt the door of 
Islam tint it is fin nggros-ivo religion nnd does 
notation* religious toleration to lion- Moslem*, Mr. 
Ainfr Aii pleads hr foffoua : 

Ry the lawa of lalam, liberty of conscience and free- 
dom of worship were allowed and guaranteed to the fol- 
lowers of every other creed under Moslem dominion. 
Tho passage in the Koran, “ Let there be no compulsion 
In religion " testifies to the principle of toleration and 
charily inculcated by Islam. “Wliat, wilt thou force men 
to believe when belief can come only from (lod f "Ad- 
hero to those who forsake you ; apeak truth to your o**n 
heart, do good to every one that does ill to you — trrse 
aro the precepts of a Teacher who has been accused of 
fanaticism and intolerance. I*t it be remembered that 
these are the utterances not of * powerless enthusiast or 
philosophical dreamer paralysed by the weight of oppos- 
ing force*. These are the utterances of a mat* Io the 
plenitude of his power, of Iho head of a n ISrienlly 
strong and well-organised Bute, able to enforce his doc- 
trines with the edge of bis reputed sword. 

The essence of the politics! character of Islam l« to j"’ 
found In the thtrter which was granted to the Jews by 
tim Proptct after Ids arrival fu Medina and the notable 
mcs»*p» sent to the Christians of Najran and the neigh* 
boo ring territories after Islam had fully established <t** * 

In tbo Peninsula. This latter document ha«, for the «no»t 
part, furnished Hie guiding principle to all Moslem vo- 
ter* in their mode of stealing with ihelr non-Moslem sub- 
ject*. snd If ttrv have departed fimn It in any instance 
the etw I* to !w found io the character of the particu- 
lar aovrreign. If we separate Uie political necessity 
whirh ha* often spoken and *"ted in the name of religion, 
no f*ith latnore tolerant than Islam to the followcra ol 
other creed*. “ Reason* of State " have led a sovereign 
here and there to display a certain degree of intolerance 
cr to insist upon a re-tain uniformity of faith ; but the 
system itself hu ever maintained the «no*t complete to- 
lerance. Christian* and Jew., as • rale, hate never f*-co 
rvo'.e*ted in the exerewe of their n Up ‘in, or ccnstrainrd 
to change their faith. If thee *re required to J**» * 
•portal tax. it i* in lieu of military *f*rn<e, and ft »• *«-’* 
n«ht that ttwr** who enjoy toe protection of the rUl* 
aboold rontni-ite In *ome ab*f>e to the public hurtle**. 

Toward* the idolatora there wai greater atn-tfiee* to 
tt.ro rr, bit in prartjee the law *»** oqus’lf *•'**»' 
at an* time they were treated with l a-ahoe**, t>*e r*n«* 
it to he found io the p* wiicea of IK* ruler Or tb» poptil*- 
tioc. The religion* * trace l was uvd only a* « pretext 
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Mr. Amir Ali’a lucid exposition of the Mo«lem 
Uw of marriage end the Koranic provision for 
polygamy in certain conditions end etnge* of so- 
ciety is interesting, although ho himself looks 
upon polygamy, in the present day, as an adul- 
terous connection and contrary to the spirit of 
Islam. Writes he : 

A Maasalman Is allowed to marry one. two, three, or 
four sum, provided he can deal w’ltli ill of them ** with 
equity." If that be not possible he c»n tnarry hut one. 
Many of the best mind* of Ialvn have perceived in thi« 
rule • virtual prohibition of poljgamy. The moral effect 
of the JntlJtntion on Mussulman society a* a wboJecan 
hardly be Ignored ; it has prerented the growth in Mus- 
sulman eouritnea, untainted by foteign sorisl ideas, of 
that class whoa* exi-tence is elite nn outrage on oar 
humanity and a di-grace to eiriliaatinn Considering 
how the profession of the ktlalntl, honoured among 
tome nation*, de-pl-cd among others, but tolerated by' 
moat, has flourished through ail agra, it is i.O am ill 
credit to the Arabian Teacher that it waa ao effectually 
•topped in I item. 

With the progress of thought, with the ever-changing 
condition* of tma world, the necessity for polygamy dia- 
appear*, and it» practice Is tacitly abandoned or express- 
ly forbidden. And hence it la that in tho*e Moalem 
countries where the cirrumaUnce* which made ita ex>*- 
tenee at first ntcciaary are diaappearing, plurality of 
wire* haa come to ho regarded as an e»il, and an an ins- 
titution oppoaed to the teaching* of the Prophet; whlio 
^n those countries where the conditions of *ociety are 
different, wberothe mean* which, in advanced communi- 
ties, enable women to help themaeirei are absent or 
wanting, polygamy roust neccaaanly continue to enat. 
Perhaps the objection may bo raised, that as thefreidom 
of construction leave* room for ca>niatieal distinctions, 
the total extinction of polygamy will be a taste of consi- 
derable difficulty. We admit the fo-eo or this objection 
which deaervea the serijua consideration of ail Moslems 
desirous of freo’ng the Islamic teaching* from the blame 
which has hitherto been attached to them and of moving 
with advancing civilisation. Out it mu*t be remembered 
that the elasticity of la wa la the greatest test of their 
beceflcence and usefulnes* And this is the merit of 
the Koranic provision. It ia adapted alike for the accep- 
tance of the moit cultured society and requirements of 
the least civilized. 

Mr. Amir Ali proves by cogent reasoning that 
tlie status of women in IMim is ns goo<l as and, 
In some respects, letter than tint of ninny Euro- 
pean women. ITo says : 

The improvement effected in the position of women 
by the Prophet of Arabia has been acknowledged bv all 
unprejudiced writer*, though it ia still the fashion with 
bigoted controversialist* to «ny that the fsfamie system 
lowered the atatus of women. No faiaer calumny has 
been levelled at the great Prophet Nineteen centuries 
of progressive development working with tho legacy of a 
i prior civilisation, under the most favourable racial and 
climatio condition*, have tended to place women, in moat 
countries of Christendom, on ft higher social level than 
the meu— havo given birth to a coda of etiquette which, 
at least oatensihly, recognise a the right of women to 
higher social respect. Cut whst is their legal position 
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even in the most advanced communities of Christendom? 
Until very recently, even in England, a married woman 
posssessed no rights independently of her husband. If 
the Moslem woman does not attain in another hundred 
years the aocial position of her European sister, there 
will bo time enough to declaim against Jtlanj a* a ay stem 
and a dispensation. Hut tho teacher who in an age when 
no country, no ayatem, no community gave any right to 
woman, maiden or married, mother or wife, who, in a 
country where the birth of a daughter wa* considered a 
calamity, secured to the sex rights which are only un- 
willingly and under pressure being conceded to them by 
the civilised nations in tho nineteenth century, deserve* 
tho gratitude of humanity. If Mahomed bad done no- 
thing more, his claim to be a benefactor of mankind 
would havo been indisputable. Even under tho laws aa 
they ataml at preaent in the pages of the legists, tho- 
legal position of Moslem females may bo said to comparo 
favourably with that of European women. Aa long u 
the i* unmarried she remains under tho parental roof 
and until alie attains her majority «he it, to some extent, 
under tho control of the father or his representative. 
A* soon, however, as she is of ago, the law vesta in her 
all the right* whu li belong to her as an Independent 
human bung. Sho is entitled to ahare in tho inheritance 
of her parents along with her brothers, and though the 
proportion is d-fferent, the distinction is founded on tho 
rvlativo position of brother and slater. A woman who is 
tul juris can under no circumstance* bo married without 
her otto express consent, “ not even by the Sultan." On 
her marriage she does nut lose her individuality. Bho 
deet not ceaie to bo a separate member of aoeiety. 

A Moslem marriago ia a civil act, needing no priest, 
requiring no ceremonial. The contract of marriage gives 
the man no po«cr over the woman’* person, beyond 
what tho law define*, and none whatever upon her goods 
and property. Her rights aa a mother do not depend for 
their recognition upon tho idicavneracica of individual 
judgaa. Her earnings acquired by her own exertions 
cannot ho wasted by a prodigal husband, nor can aho be 
ill-treated with impunity by one who is brutal. 8h* acts 
if Bui Juris in all matters which relite to hcraelf and 
her property in her own individual right, without tho 
intervention of husband or father. She can auo her 
debtors in the open court, without the necessity of 
joining a next friend, or under cover of her husband’* 
name. Rhe continues to exercise, after she has passed 
from her fatner’s house into her husband’s home, all tho 
rights which tho law gives to men. All the privileges 
which belong to her aa a woman and a wife are secured 
to her, not bv tho courtesies which * como and go’ but 
by the actual text in the Book of Law. Taken as a whole, 
her ststus is not mere unfavourable than that of many 
European women, whilst in many respects she occupies 
a decidedly better position. 

lastly, we cannot ref min from quoting in rxtenso 
Mr. Amir All’s impvrti.il estimate of Mahomed's 
character : 

The bumble preacher had risen to bo tho ruler of Ara- 
bia, the equal of Chosroes and of Cicsar, tho arbiter of 
tbe destinies of a nation, Hut the same humility of 
spirit, the a»me nobility of soul and purity of heart, au*. 
teritY of condoet, refinement and delicacy of feeling, 
and atern devotion to duty which hfi<l won him tho title’ 

Of al-Amin, combined with a severe aenao Of self-exami- 
nation, are ever the distinguishing traita of his charac- 
ter, Once io his life, whilst engaged in a religious con 
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HIS 8EKVH.ES TO ISLAM 1SD ISLAMIC COUNTRIES. 

Air. Amir AH His rendered rignal services to 

I slim and W mtic countries. Heins placed tho 
Moslem WorM under a debt by bis i. Unite nl 
works on the l.w, Religion and History of Mnii. 
He has striven liard for the regeneration of Mos- 
lem India. llw.exbortatloin rprending over thirty 
years Have done much to educate and enlighten 
the Indian Moslem*. As rounder nnd Secretary 
of the Calcutta Central National Mnhoinedan 
• Association, the forerunner of the Moslem lea- 
gue, he did much pioneer work in inducing his 
co-religionists to cast aside their apntliv and con- 
servatism and eduento themselves according to 
modem requirements. As President of tho 
Mahoinedan Educational Conference of 1899 hold 
at Calcutta, he was afforded a umquo opjortunity 
of impressing his vices on the Moslem commu- 
nity of Indus. Ilis inaugural and farewell address. * 
on tho occasion embody his deepest convieti- ns on 
tho improvement of Mahomedin Education. Ever 
since tho inception of tho Moslem League, Mr. 
Amir AH has been its staunch supporter and an 
earnest worker. Ho took a leading part in secur- 
ing for tho Indian Moslems special representation 
in tho reccntcon'titution.d privileges granted to 
tho peoples of India. His ppeecli renl at the com 
rion of tho Moslem Le.iguo held at Delhi in J.inu 
ory 1910 was one which ranks with somo of tho 
best Presidential speeches of the Induan National 
CongrCKS. Mr. Amir All therein touched on 
many topics of vit.il interest to tho Moslems llo 
drew up a programme for tho auicessful working 
of the Moslem League, llo advocated tho re- 
establishment of arbitration courts for the settle 
ment of family disputes which, owing to costly 
litigation, Have mined so many Indian families , 
suggested the formation of Co ojicrativQ Associa- 
tions for mutual help on strict business lines ; 
and urned tho importance of economic develop- 
ment to tho national well-being of the community. 

Mr. Amir Ali’a services are not confined to 
India. They extend to other Iftl imic countries. 
It may not lie generally known tluat, white the 
Turkish Revolution of 1908 whs brewing, Mr. 
Amir Aliconvinced tho Slnikh-ul-Ishm by theo- 
logical arguments, that tho young Turk movement 
waa not irreligious and opposed to I slim with tho 
result that tho highest ecclesiaRticnl dignitary of 
Turkey gave the Revolution tho sanction of tho 
Faith thus gagging tho mouths of the fanatic 
mullahs. Rut fnrtho intervention of Mr. Amir 
All, the Shaikh-ul-Islam would not have been 
won over and the work of the Revolution would 


not Hive been accomplished so r imIv,* Mr. Amir 
Ali is also connected with 11«<1 Cn so.nt work 
during the Turko lt.ili.iu and Turk**- 1 Lilkan wnr». 
He org’ini'ed the Rriti«h Red Oic-sient Society 
and sent field hospitals to tho fiont fur the relief 
of the Mck and wounded. II** rent weekly I»rgo 
sums of money to relieve the honu !e*» und fool- 
less refugees. He appealed fur funds to tho 
hum uiity of the people of Greit Riitiin, 'Indi.i 
and the jlritish Colonies and invokid the iissi>- 
tinea of tho co religionists all over the world to 
„tart Red Crescent Societies of their own to alle- 
viate the Mifferiligs of the afflicted popuhtion of 
Turkey. Writing to the IW«, he deplored the 
a- a which wits in.ido of the eyml-ol of Chri*ti uiity 
by partisans in Kngliml to justify aggies*ion mid 
daughter in the Kilkiilis, pointing out the ilii.il- 
ctihible Aiischicf done in England ami liulii by 
cedes! v'ticril and newspaper effusions against the 
Turkish Government, lie denounced the atioei- 
ous ld-eltli.it tho Indian Mutiny was lugely the 
work of the Indian Moslems which, he added, w.ih 
circulated to discount the feelings of the Moslems 
of Indims a factor in the consideration of RritMi 
jMiliey. Mi. Amii Ali has also been « friend of 
IVraii. When M. Sazonoff, tho Russian Foreign 
Minister, visited London nnd there w is n talk 
nlaiut the putitionof IVr*ii, Mr. Amir Ali came 
in to its anl and wioto a stiong letter of protest 
to the Timei wlmh recoiled the honour of Inigo 
typo nnd a pi ice on the leader page although thu 
London Thundeior it'df was in favour of puti- 
tion. In it he in gued as follows : — 

In the matter of Persia’* inability to govern bcraclf, 
may I be permitted to n-.k the llritiali pniiliO if * fair or 
honcat chancn baa been allowed 10 that poor harried 
country, to recover from tho effect- of the grinding ty- 
ranny of her Jatn ruler, or to her dntrseted pcoplo to 
prove their capacity for government ? I venture to 
affirm, without hem ta'.ion, that reerr clTort on their part 
lias been paralyprd by ontaide action. Tho tribe* do not 
know who goveroa thorn and the peoplo IheniM-lves f«cl 
they aro being crushed by a fate agaioat which -they 
cannot contend. 

The pre*»uro for aijucezing out the national hfo ot 
Per*ia and preventing her regeneration has been rclf nt- 
lea«, unreamng and peruatent. It I* cruel, under these 
nrcumaUnce*, to expect any country or any pcoplo to 
ahow any capacity lor government. Mad l’eraia hcon 
allowed even for fiio year* a fair chaneo to govern bor- 
■etf, and had then failed, we would have been willing to 
accept the correct nous, if not tho jnatico of jour 
{Th* Times'*) argument. 

Mr. Amir Ali is nn indefatigable advocate of 
Islam. Whenever tho interests of an Islamic 
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strtte are m Jeopardy or any gro-s injustice is done 
to it, lie is the fiist to uphold the cause of the 
. wronged country. He uses the motive powers of 
tho Press and platform for tbo expression of his 
views and does it successfully. Mahomed an India 
is really proud to have in London, tho woild’s 
news disseminating centre, a son who is ever 
ready to champion the cause of Islam. 

Conclusion. 

Mr. Amir Ali is indeed a unique personality. 
Oriental by oiigin, Western by education and 
thoroughly English in spirit, lie combines in him- 
self. the best traditions of the two continents. 
While adhering to his own faith, he displays a 
catholicity tluit is rare even among Occidentals. 
His latitudinarian principles and electic views, 
conserving ns they do the “Spirit” of Islam, 
command the respect of non-Moslems and Moslems 
alike. A man of powerful convictions, he is never 
wheedled out of his principles by official prefer- 
ment or sentimental blandishments. Whether in 
office or out of office, at the bench or the bar, in 
Provincial and Imperial Legislative Councils or 
the King’s Privy Council, m India or England, 
ho pins himself to liis policy. His political instinct 
never fails him. A suave and persuasive negotia- 
tor, he is in the possession of a gicat driving 
force. lie has all the attributes that go to make 
up a leader — education, position, earnestness, self- 
sacrifice, moral back-bone, clear foresight into re- 
sults and, above all, conviction. He has rendered 
great services to Moslem India, which alone en- 
titles him to bo included in tho galaxy of Eminent 
Indians. Long may be bo sp ired to work for tho 
cause of India nnd Islam ! 


At a Meeting of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League at Lucknow, tho Hon’ble Sir 
Ibrpliim Rahimtoollah, n.c I.E., of Bombay, was 
elected President of the next Annual Session of 
tho All-India Muslim League to bo held at Agra 
on tho 29th and 30th December, 1913. The 
following resolution was also ndopted : — “ That in 
the opionion of the Council of the AH-Indi.i Mus- 
lim League tho Indian Press .Act of 1910 requires 
material amendments, hut thp Council leaves the 
discussion of details for the ensuing annual Ses- 
sion of tho All-Imlia Muslim Leigue, which is 
boon to bo held,” 
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SERIAL LOADING AND DESPATCH OF GOODS 

BY “ COMMERCE.” 


HE flail way questions are now engaging the 
^ ^best attention both of the commercial pub- 
lic and the Government, for it is now a 


tiuism to observe that now that the opium reve- 
nue is gone wc shall have to dejsmd more and 
moie solely upon the Itailway revenues of the 
country. With such nn importance of the 
Railway administration if is no w r onder tluit 
all tho responsible publicists aio calling upon 
the Government to put the house in order that 
it may be equal to the demands likely to bo 
made upon it both for revenue and commer- 
cial purposes. There is much justification for the 
appeals to the Government to remove the Railway 
Depqitment from tho control of the Depaitment 
of Commerce and Industry and to raise it to an 
independent status with a Member in the Execu- 
tive Council, The creation of a special portfolio 
for education has shown how the process of 
centralisation has worked beneficially for the' 
cause of education. Similariy with the raising of 
the Railway Department to the status of on inde- 
pendent department, tho Railway policy of tho 
Government will be gaining a comprehensiveness 
and solidarity which are at present found to bo 
lacking therein and much of the present day 
vacilation and indecision will disappear. The 
demand of tho European Chambers of Commerce 
is mainly concerned with the so-called need for 
financingthe Railways to a largo extent than has 
yet been done. The cry is that the Railways are 
Buffering through inanition anil that only a huge 
supply of funds will make them yield handsome 
profits nnd make them serviceable to the world of 
commerce and industry. Those wiio are following 
the present movements of commercial nud indus- 
trial pi ogress in this country must havoseen that 
this demand of the European Chambers of Com- 
mferco fs not supported by tho Indian Commercial 
Community. What is the mason of this ? Tbo 
Bombay corresjwndent of Capital gave the reason 
very well once when Lo observed that the Indian 
commercial Community must bo remaining aloof 
lieenme of its living afraid of the results of such a 
financial help to the Railways. 

Tho Indian Commercial Community naturally 
feels that all this extra-financial help to tho rail- 
ways will be going to make them more useful and 
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serviceable to the European march int*, wL*> wi all 
Xn getting tl.» cre-tm ** it were of thn tirqireve- 
nw*ut*, they them**lve* getting only tL«- erun.lo. 
It U ft feeling of tbl* sort »liH, ri.'lillr or *ror.g. 
ly, make* the Indian merchant* averse to aupjmrt- 
ieg th* ilwnii'l of tho >!rr)[ao Kierrhaftt* for 
the Grar.cin:* on it forge *ealc of the railway*. The 
fart U tbit the tig exporting firm*, which by tl.e- 
bye are miinly Euroj*’in, get an undue j reference 
over their Indian merelant* in the itilUt of tho 
loading and itwiuteb of good*. Tint 
trade being almost wholly in tin* hand* of Euro* 
j»-an merchant* arnl tlm Indi-m inmhant* acting 
only, m it were, tbrir middlemen L» anotl.fr rtory 
and need* wreful oin'i lentiun, tt the Lind* of 
our publici-t*. What «c are concerned with h«o 
it that Indian tnercLmti hate tonuflVr inmeiea 
!»•« <TOi>equent ttpo;i thi* Undue preference in 
exporting European firm*. Thu wa» sufficiently 
evidenced Iwt jenr when drajute the brat rendi 
thm* for burine** many Indian merchant* antler 
e>l tremendous 1 <><m*>» Iwmw for>ootll while they 
wore Vainly clamouring for waggon* to entry their 
good *, the Iliil* iy Companies were freely giving 
them to the Knrojcan limn. The advantagii 
pined by tln-o wm tan fold Not only did the 
Kuroj.enn merchant* get thnr good* tnrlier at the 
I'orts, hut they a!*o got diffi renew* from Indian 
merchant* who could not Mint their goolv in time 
to the European ptirthver* according to the tram* 
of contract. AH thi* j -D inted out by ih« 

Indian Merchant*’ Clumber which prtsxsl fur « 
full inquiry into the w hole matter. 1 heir demand 
wo* granted hy the floirrmntnt and a meeting 
ww held at Cuwnpore when the lion. Sir T 
Wynne conducted tho whole inquiry. At thn 
meeting tho jnrtinil-tn of which *m fully pub 
fished In oil llwjapfn it wx* proved Uiat there 
wan undue preference given to Kuro|«nn firm* on 
a large Male by tho Railway Compinir*, *pcci tJJy 
by tlio (Jrent Indian IVtiinaula Railway Cornjivny. 
It vus arranged at thu timo b< tween tho Railway 
Company on ono aide and tho representative* 
of the Indian merchant* on tho other tint tho 
prectsluro of aerial loading mid »l«q utrli of 
good* diooH be adopted nt j«»rticulvr rejected 
station* on tho 0. I. I’, line, where, if tho 
system worked auccesafutty, ft would 1-? introdu- 
ced on the whole line. It Appeared from tho 
answer of the Ercridcwt of thn Railway Rorinl to 
n question of the Hon'hh* Sir (S^npilli irrno 
Chitnsm* at a meeting of tho Ilnj--ri.tl Unomil 
that the procedure had worked wicwssfully nt tho 
stations where it was to bo carried out os an ex* 




js.ris.ient an- 1 that it was consequently adopts! 
at all the »Uthi.*on the li.IJ*. line. Ho a bo 
oWned tbit a Conf. lance would U* railed to 
consider whether the ufo-are hid worked with 
«nrn*** a* all th» station* on the 0.1.1'. lire and 
that if such h imirw wool! be evidenced the 
other Railway ComjnKira would l« railed «ij*>« to 
adopt it. This i* a frank and buMiK^s-like pro- 
j»>ition and it 1* hoj**l tl^»t the wmo Litniinra* 
of views and wide outlook, which lav e characteris- 
ed the I ’reside lit of the Railway Hoard in thiv 
tn titer will Is) shown during the forthivming 
inquiry, in order tint the procedure of serial hid- 
ing and it.**j»vtch of good* may 1m fuully approves! 
»f and intn«luc*d at all the Railway Coni[«tincs, 
It may 1<« mentioned at onew that it i* not a new 
fcheine at all but i* one whirl) i* pn-scribisl in the 
Rule* and RfguLitJon-s of the working of all tho 
ltulway Oom|ni't> *. Only it w«.* hitherto obrerved 
tn thn breach rather thin in the oUn once. 
Wliat i* now done is tint the whole protsslurr i* 
Lul down m a ch-vr and systematic manner and 
all the r.igu«ie** is eli»iinat<*l, in order tfs.it there 
may \t> no false advantage taken of tho Vngtieiioa 
to work any mi'clnef on tho mnclant*. It may 
not Iw commonly js-rceived what a great mischief 
i* worked hy tho hxity of tho Railway Com|nnira 
in not fully complying with this oalutnrj' proco* 
dure, which t* l*>t intended for »vn«snting mer- 
chvnta with reg ini to a regular service untnniMi- 
**1 by preference* of any variety, Ono of tho 
chief requisite* nf a good Hallway or aUvimship 
eervueo i* thorough punrtnility on which tho 
Commercial community ran dejs-nd, just a* 
jiiswnger* dejs'nd on a regular service. Other- 
wise there D no meaning in them. It is always 
interesting to so) what are thn rendition* in other 
countries, when wo nro complaining about ©tio 
pvrticulir country, in onler tint there may bo 
fair reinjorison* and tho authorities may bo naked 
to act in a jurticular manner on tho stiengtli of 
the conditions existing in any other country. 
Even in tho United State*, ono of the most pro- 
gn-»*iv« countries in tho world in tho matter of 
Riiltvay development, tho handling of tho rapid- 
ly exjnnding vohimo of tonnage i* one of thn 
most perplexing problems of tralTic and 
opTating Ivpnrtmenta and ifemand* iinusiutl 
oiler t*. During the [s>riisl frem 1001 to 11)08 
order* w » t<* pi x <•<! for J,«' 500, 101 netv freight cars, 
nr nn avr lege of 187,591 per year, Tho total 
ini nil* r nf freight ears In U*o frem 1000 to 1008 
increased by 53-8 j*ir vent.; freight locomotives 
CC - 7 j*:r cent, and aw itching engines 69'C per 
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cent. Moreover tho number of tons carried per 
train increased 25 per cent, and it is estimated 
that the average car load increased nearly 23 per 
cent. AVe know that there is an increase in the 
number of goods vehicles provided for the Indian 
Itailways during the couise of the List decade 
when there have been set apart large sums for 
rolling stock. Tho hunger of tho European 
Chambers of Commerce for more of rolling stock 
is not of course still appeased, as it will never be 
for it is insatiable. The following observation made 
with reference to American Railways by a writer 
on the subject needs to bo carefully noted here also 
for it illustrates to no small extent the condrtrons 
prevailing in this country. 

'Tho fact that in the jears 11)03 and 1907 there waa 
serious freight congestion in spite of this expansion in 
equipment and car capacity suggests that one of the 
ctnef difficulties of the transportation department was 
duo not so much to au insufficient number of cars as to 
the manner of using tho equipment In the years 1900 
to 190G tho total freight car mileage increased by over 
31 per cent, and freight train mileage by 206 per cent. 
The fault was largely in the short mileage made by the 
cars in use." 

It was to this that tho Editor of tho Review of 
Reviews recently drew attention when he showed 
for how short a time a goods tiuck really worked 
during the year. It may be remarked, however, 
that the pioblem of car shortage aiises in any 
country in times of prosperity, for it is duiing 
these times that there is a keen competition be- 
tween the merchants and tinders to get the best 
possible advantage over their competitors and they 
try to achieve this by unduo preference. At tho 
C.uvnpore meeting of inquiry held list year it was 
asked why the merchants did not complain up to 
that time reguding the serious oviis from which 
they were sufTeiing. The reply was lightly given 
that thcie was no occasion to do so. Our mer- 
chants and, for the matter of that, we think, the 
merchants all over the world are not accustomed 
to complain about their wrongs as long as these 
do not exceed pm ticular bounds. There is not 
much occasion for these wrongs to ho manifested 
in slack seasons for tho merchants in such times 
got as many trucks as they i equire. Hut in 
exceptional seasons of trade activity, as the last 
year was, there is an active competition between 
tho merchants for cirs for carrying their goods at 
tho earliest time. In 190G in the United States 
the car famine became so serious that the Inter- 
eta to Commerce Co mini '••non m.nlp an investiga- 
tion throughout the North-west, South-west and 
Pacific coast.' It will be int ere' ting to those whose 
thousands of ‘ of grain and seeds were held up 
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at Cawnpore and Knlpi last year, to know that in 
North Dacota, tho granary of the United States, 
fifty million bushels of grain were being held on 
the farms or in country elevators because cam 
could not be secured to move the freight. In tho 
South-west much wheat and cotton remained on 
the ground at local stations where it was injured 
or spoiled. The shortage was felt most by the 
producers and doalers in the great staples, ship- 
pers of freight in small lots being but slightly 
affected. 

It would be well if we s?e some of the causes 
which, in the opinion of some of the best experts, 
weie responsible for the car shortage in tho 
United States. This will give a clue to the pro- 
blem of the shortage here. 

(a) A fundamental enuso of every car shortage 
is the unusual increase iu freight tonnage for 
which neither carrier nor shipper is responsible. 
This was realised Last year in this country when 
the bounteous crops of grain and specially seeds 
gave rise to stocks at the stations for export for 
which the earners could not have provided. The 
fault did not lie hero but in the efforts of tho 
Railway Companies to ignore their duties as pub- 
lic carriers and to give preferences to a particular 
section of traders, causing thus innumerable 
losses to Indian mei chants. 

(b) The second reason is said to bo the season- 
al bunching of traffic during the luto summer and 
in the early winter months. Here we havo this 
bunching of traffic specially during tho Lite 
summer, so much so that the carriers are at a 
loss to cope with it. Hence tho suggestion of 
Mr. Noel-Paton for elevators. 

(c) A third and very important reason why 
railway e juipment was unoqual to tho demand 
in 1900 in the United States, was the lack of 
adequate terminal facilities. This is nl»» one of 
the reasons which ojierates here in producing the 
congestion of traffic. Efforts are being made to 
increase) these facilities, to double somo of tho 
tracks In order that there may be no undue delays 
in hauling the traffic and thus no congestion. 

(«1) Tho re-consignment privilege frequently 
stimulites this terminal congestion. This evil is 
not, wo think, much known hero. 

(e) The inadequacy of motive power has in 
some cures been resjxjnrible for the shortage. The 
increase in train mileage and train load consti- 
tutes a burden in many cases greater than the 
avail ible motive power ran handle. 

( f ) The use of freight cars for warehousing 
purposes contributes an additional factor. Thri 
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evil too, i<* not much known hero, though the 
trouble over the wharfage rules significantly shows 
that the merchants would not Iw averse to u-ing 
the goods trucks as warehouses if th**re were the 
slightest laxity 

(g) The most interesting cause of thecnr shortago 
in tho United States is however stated to be 41 the 
unfnir distribution of cars among shippers" 
History repests itself In strange ways for it is 
just this cause which is one of tho principal 
causes of tho car famine in this country. In tho 
United fita:es many eastern coal companies, in 
which tho carriers or their officials were interested 
luul private cars to supply a part of their needs, 
but such companies were given os great a share 
of tho railroad’s equipment as would have been 
nl lowed them luul they owned no private ears 
This undue preference to favouml shippers was 
responsible for tho jva»snge of numerous car ser- 
vice statutes enacted from 1902 to 1907. 

Tho above are some of the causes which operate 
in tho United States in tho direction of car 
shortage ami ns I hn\e tried to show many of 
them are common to this country al*o. In this 
connection it Is interesting to learn that these 
who indiscriminately advocate an increase in the 
number of cars overlook the fact that in times of 
industrial set back a large number of the cars is 
lying idle. As the Editor of the /Vrieie «J 
Jlerxurs recently showed, even in normal times a 
car was lying idle for about six months in a year 
In the United States on January (5, 1907 for ins- 
tance there was a shortage of 1.10,000 cars; in the 
fall it began to dwindle and by Dccemlier 24, 
1907 there was a surplus of 209, 310 curs stand- 
ing idly on tho sido tracks, nnd in tho terminals 
and yards, depreciating in value and a financial 
burden to tho Com panics. Ily April 29, 1 90S, 
tho surplus had reached a total of 413,005! 

I cannot close this article better than with a 
quotation from an American writer on this ques- 
tion, from which loth our id pj chants and tho 
Railway authorities can learn much 

'* It •* to the interest alike of the public and the carri- 
ers that business methods thoutd, in so far is possible, 
bo »<> organised as to minimise the variation* in the 
»P»*0n»l demand for freight car* J it i» al*o clcai that 
economy and cflirionev in the freight sepriee *ro largely 
dependent rpon the sure*** wliieli the carrier* ire? have 
In editing tho diffieilttie* to be overcome in connection 
with car aervieo. It i* per er ally admitted that there i« 
atdl large opportunity for increasing the efficiency of 
freight equipment " 


HOW HYDERABAD IS GOVERNED. 

BY 

MR. N. RAJARAM, R.A. 

7? HERE ore in India mere than COO Native 
tj' States under the protection of tho Crown 
* of England. The Largest of these is Hydera- 
bad which is 85,000 squire miles in nrea, nnd Ims 
a population of nearly 13 millions of which 88 
p c. net* Hindus, and 11 p. c. embrace the Moslem 
faith. Its ruler Is a Mohammedan of the Sunni 
sect, and bears the hereditary title, “Tho Nizam- 
nl-Mnlk." Tho Nizam enjoys the maximum of 
sovereignty among all Native IVinces of India. 
Ho coins money, is-ues postage stamps, taxes his 
subjects, inflicts capital punishment without 
appeal, nnd bestows honours on his subjects, soino 
of which nro recognised by tho Government of 
India. So fully is his independence recognised in 
tho domestic n (fairs of tho state, that extradition 
treaties between tho Nizam nnd tho British 
Government still nominally exist. 

The Nizam is tho head of tho Government of 
his dominions, nnd ns such exeiei«r» the preroga- 
tive of calling for any paper, statement, orrepoits 
in connection with any matter disposed of or 
undergoing investigation by any couttft, depart- 
ments or other tribunals i n his Dominions. In 
regard to appointments in tho state, tho Nizam 
has reserved to himself the power of appointing 
his departmental ministers, and Treating new 
posts carrying a salary of II*. 500/- or moic. Ho 
grants commissions to otficcrs in tho army 
from the rank of Second Lieutenant nnd upwards, 
nnd lies tow s Mansahs (Military pensions) stipends, 
or other special allowances on Ins subjects. 

There arc in It. IL’k Dominions, ninny Znmin- 
ilars who pay a fixed annual tribute to tho ruler 
of the sit to. The Nfotfn has a very tirgvj income, 
tlio crown lands (Smf i-Khns) nlono ) folding nearly 
a cror© of rupees per nunitm. Besides, by tho 
constitution of tho country he is ontitleil to draw 
upon tho state treasury nearly half a crorc. 

THE CABIXLT COUNCIL. 

The executive of the government consists of 
tho Prime Minister (Mad vr-nl-M.ahnm) and tlio 
Departmental Ministers (Moin-ul-Maliams). Tho 
litter are five in number, and they nro in charge 
of separate poitf olios. The distribution of work 
among them is as follows 
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The Minister of Public Works has under his 
own supervision Public Works and Municipalities. 

The Minister of Justice and miscellaneous 
departments is in charge of Police, Jails, Registra- 
tion, Education, Postal and Medical departments 
and the High Court. 

The Minister of Military Department has under 
him the Imperial Service Troops, the regular and 
the irregular troops. 

The Minister of Finance deals with Finance, 
Railway*? and Alines, Mint and Stamps. 

The Minister of Revenue has Land-revenue, 
Excise and other allied departments. 

For a number of yoars past, there has not been 
a separate Minister of Revenue ; but the Prime- 
minister acts in the place without prejudice to his 
other duties. Since 1901, the Minister of Fi- 
nance has been a European Member of the 
Indian Civil Service lent to the State by the 
Government of India. 

The Prime-Minister is invested by H.H. the 
Nizam with the powers of the Chief Controlling 
authority in the State, and is responsible to him 
for the proper administration of the departments 
of government. All matters beyond the powers 
of departmental ministers nre referred to him for 
orders, and he carries on through a Secretary nil 
correspondence between the Nizam’s Government 
and the British Residency. 

Tho Prime-minister and the departmental 
ministers constitute what is known as “ Tho 
Cabinet Council ; ” it is tho highest consultative 
body of the State and was created in 1893. All 
subjects of administrative importance sent by the 
Nizam or any subject referred to by the Prime- 
minister nre laid before it for consideration and 
settlement. It also passes the Budget estimates 
of the State. The Nizam, however, can postpone, 
modify, amend or revoke any of the proceedings 
of the Council. 

TUE LEGISLATIVE COUXCIL. 

For the purpose of framing laws, there is a 
Legislative Council of which the Prime Minister 
is tho President, and the Moin-nl-Mnham whose 
department is concerned with the bill under dis- 
cussion is the Vice-President for the time being. 
There nre eleven official, and an equal number of 
non-offieial members of whom seven are elected 
by certain bodies and four nominated by the 
Prime Minister. The Jaghirdars or holders of 
one or more villages elect two members, and the 
First grade pleaders select two as their represen- 
tatives. The Hyderabad City Municipal Com- 
mittee elects one member, while tho local boards 


of the districts send two representatives. The 
Prime Minister nominates two extraordinary 
members as occasion arises, one member from the 
P.rigah landlords, and one member is selected from 
the classes not already represented in the Council, 

. This Council was created in 1892: and the first 
time in the annals of Hyderabad the non-official 
element was allowed a voice in the Government of 
the State, The work of the council is to frame, 
discuss and pass laws and regulations for tho state 
and full liberty is accorded for framing any laws 
and regulations except ns regards the four follow- 
ing measures For which the previous sanction of 
the Prime Minister is necessary : — (1) The public 
debt of the public revenues of Hyderabad or by 
which any charge would bo imposed on such 
revenues. (2) The religion or religious rights 
and usages of any class of IL H’s subjects (3) 
the discipline nnd maintenance of any paitof II. 
H’s. troops (4) the relation of II. II. The Nizam 
with the British Government. 

LOCAL EXECUTIVE. 

For administrative purposes n. II. The Nizam's 
Dominions are divided into four Subahs or divi- 
sions. They nre the Gulshanabnd Subah, the • 
Gulburgha Subah, the Aurangabad Subali and tho 
Warang.il Subah. The first three of thoso mibnbs 
consist of four districts each, nnd tho last has 
only three districts. Each Subah is in charge of 
a Subodar ; and each district in charge of a first 
Taluqdar who exercises both revenue nnd Judicial 
functions. Those officers have assistants who 
nre designated second and third Taluqdnrs. 

In each taluk or sub-division of a district 
there is a Tnhsildnr and for fire patties 
(sub-divisions of a Tahsil) there is a Naib Tahril- 
dar. Hyderabad state is for administrative pur- 
poses divided into four Subahs consisting of 
fifteen districts, subdivided into 101 Taluks. The 
District Personale consists of the First Tnluqdar, 
the Civil Judge, the Superintendent of Police, tho 
district Surgeon, tho Assistant Engineer, the 
Sub-regi«trar and Superintendent of Customs, 

T1IE in HERA RAD CIVIL SERVICE. 

The Service is chiefly recruited from II. I IV 
subjects. AVhen local men are not available for 
certam ports, indent is. made on officials trained 
in British Service. Since last year a class known 
#us “ the Civil Service Class " has Wo found at 
the Nizam College with a view to train men for 
service m Hyderabad. The course extends to a * 
period of three years and students are recruit cl 
by a combined system of selection and nomina- 
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tion. Candidates mast produce proofs of being 
well-born and of good character, nnd their 
fathers or grand-fathere must have been subjects 
of II. H. The Nizam. The lowest educational 
qualification is the Intermediate Examination of 
an Indian University, and among the compul- 
sory subjects for entrance examination is trans- 
lation from Urdu to English, and rice-rersa and 
the writing of an original essay in Urdu — the 
official language of the State. Passed students 
.start with a salary of Its. 250 in Revenue, Cus- 
toms, Abkari and other departments of the State. 

THE POLICY OP THE STATE. 

The policy guiding the Government of Hydera- 
bad has been very succinctly put by the Lite 
Nizam in his letter of 15th October 1909 to II.E. 
Lord Mirto. “ From the very beginning,” he 
wrote, " my policy has been to trust my people 

and to show them that I trust them My 

ancestors were singularly free from all religious 
and racial prejudices. Their wisdom and fore- 
sight induced them to employ Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans, Europeans and Parsees alike in 
carrying on the administration, and they reposed 
entire confidence in their officers whatever reli- 
gion, race, sect or creed they belonged to 

I endeavoured to follow in their footsteps and it 
is in a great measure to this policy that I attri- 
bute the contentment and well-being of my domi- 
nions.” In the practical application of this noble 
and statesmanlike policy lies the future of the 
Hyderabad State. 

THE VICEROY AT CAWNPORE. 

The Bengalee : “ I am your father, and you are 
my children. I have como to Cawnpore to bring 
peace and also to show mercy.” Thus spoke His 
Excellency the Viceroy in reply to the address of 
the deputation that waited upon him at Cawnpore. 
No nobler words were ever uttered by an Indian 
ruler. It reminds us of the statesmanship of 
Attar, of the supreme quality of that great 
Mahomedan ruler who, conscious of his own 
irresistible strength, never failed to temper justice 
with mercy and thus laid broad and deep the 
foundations of the Moglnl Empire. To those 
who resisted his authority, he was severe, but ( 
when their power was broken and they lay pros- 
trate before him, he was merciful and humane. 
No statesman or ruler of men has ever suffered by 
the display of the noble qualities.. .. The moral 
’indeed points to the closing of an old and the 
opening of a new chapter in British Indian 
history. 


The Viceroy and the Cawnpore Mosque Mfaii 

BY “A MUSLIM.” 


HE Anglo-Indian papers nro very vehement 
in criticising the wise action of IT. E. the 
Viceroy about the Cawnpore Mosque, Th< 
whole lino of argument, which they have adopted 
seems based on tho prestige of the Govemmenl 
high officials, which is (in their own words) struct 
a blow by Lord Ilardtnge’s “ Weak Policy.’ 
Of courtte, Sir James Mcston committed a blundet 
in identifying himself with the case by up-holdinf 
the wrong cause of his short-sighted and unsynv 
pathetic subordinates and setting himself ngainsi 
the other party with force and candour. Had he 
taken the trouble, as his official career has alway; 
been characterised, of going deep into the mattoi 
by paying due respect and regard to the religion' 
susceptibilities of the Muslims, the world woulc 
have been saved, at least, one eat-ostropho al 
Cawnpore, and the Anglo-Indian papers, the 
trouble of heaping reproaches on II E the Vico- 
'roy and his Government and eulogising the Indian 
Civil Service ! But, as fate would have it, the 
situation caused by the demolition of a part of tht 
said Mosque, continued to grow serious and acute 
till it came to an end by the opportune interfer- 
ence of the head of the Government of India, and 
the Anglo-Indian papers, especially the Civil and 
Military Gazette of Lahore, the Pioneer of Allaha- 
bad, and the Englishman of Calcutta, were thuj 
afforded a golden opportunity of showing theii 
force of writing in support of their patrons. If 
Northern India, however, ifc'may be deduced from 
the acidity and bitterness which pervade their 
hostile comments on the sad event, be left in the 
hands of this Anglo-Indian Triple Alliance and 
its proteges and they he given curie blanche, the 
world should witness another Triplolitan or the 
Turko- Bulgur War with its atrocities rehearsed 
in this beautiful Land. But thanks to the wisdom 
of the Home Government, no Indian Civil servant, 
however brilliant his career might have been, was 
ever confirmed in the office of the Deputy of the 
King-Emperor, and no member of this alliance 
was ever admitted to India Office ns the Counsellor 
of the Secretary of State. England knows better 
how to tufe India than her ignorant and impulsive 
friends. As to the plea of the prestige which has 
been the common theme of these clamorous and 
maladroit dogmatists, few words may be Said. 
Every ono knows but those who want to give 
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prominence to it to servo their own purposes, thnt 
n grievance publicly recognised and redressed is 
not a sign of weakness, it is rather that of 
Strength, As long as a mistake committed, is 
admitted, rectified and not persisted in by the 
bureaucrats, there will be no danger coming out 
of the “ new generation of agitators.” But if 
blunders are made and imbued with colour of 
prestige and the infallible character of the 
Indian Civil servants is advocated, the result will 
bo disastrous indeed. 

The second salient point which these thunderers 
have urged on their readers involves the brmd 
principles of the British Administration in India. 
They have traced the history of “ weak policy” 
from the revocation of the Partition of Bengal 
down to the unfortunate event of Cawnporo, and 
have held Lords Hardinge and Crewe responsible 
for it. The moral which they deduce from both 
the events is that the Government trembles before 
violence and the sequence of it will l>e more 
agitations, more violence and still less respect for 
law and order. We never thought, for a moment, 
that we were living in an age when the stability 
of the Government of any country will bo sought 
to be founded on tyranny nnd despotism and that 
it would sustain an immense blow by showing 
regard and respect to the people's beliefs and 
traditions nnd by mitigating their grievances. Wo 
were, on the other hand, told that the security 
and continuity of a Government depended on its 
sympathetic nnd kind treatment of its people. 
But It is an argument which thc«o papers inten- 
tionally or unintentionally avoid to sot forth on 
such occasions. They aro of opinion that this 
truism bolds good in the case of tlio Whitemen 
not in that of tho Blackmon. The reason wo aro 
not far to seek. Our Anglo-Indian journalist, 
unfortunately, logins his vocation with the scanty 
knowledge of tho History of India. And the 
history of this country which he ever rend was 
either written by an Anglo-Indian made of the 
same stuff of which ho is himself made or by an 
Englishman whose turn of mind was prejudicial to 
the old-established form of Government nnd who 
therefore, left no stono unturned in hiding the 
merits ami in detecting tho demerits* of the Muslim 
sovereigns. Our Anglo-Indian publicist, therefore, 
naturally arrives at the conclusion that India w, as 
a land of despots and that despotism is well-suited 
to tho minds of tho Indians. Hence hi* advocacy 
for tyranny. But if he cares to bo enlightened on 
the point of history we shall carry him as far back 
as the timo of Humayon. When the Emperor 
was signally defeated by Sher Khan, who is bettor 


known as Sher Shftb, and had to flee for his life to 
Persia and was the royal guest for many years of 
Shah-Tahmasp of Persia, ho was given the friend- 
ly advice of winning the hearts of the alien sub- 
ject-race through acts of kindness and benevolence. 
After a long absence of fifteen years, Humayun 
returned in triumph but did not enjoy tho throne 
of India for more than six months, nnd conse- 
quently was not given a chance of carrying his 
distinguished royal friend’s advice into effect. 
Nevertheless, his ion, Akbnr the Great, who, per- 
haps having been affected at hearing tho tale of 
misery which befell In’s father, when lie was born, 
adopted tlio principle of making friends with the 
Hindus, his royals. He made marriage alliances 
with the Bajput Princes, bestowed high posts, 
even those of Ministers nnd Generals, on tho 
Hindus, granted lands nnd jagiis to them nnd, 
in short, ga\e them a much greater share in tho 
administration of the country in the sixteenth 
century than wo have got under the benign rule 
of tho civilised nnd far-advanced British in tho 
twentieth rentui y. The same policy was followed 
nnd maintained by his two successors. But his 
great grand -son, though sticking to tho policy so 
far as it gave a participation in tho government 
to the Hindus, put a stop to mariingo alliances, 
watched the actions of c\ory official with pains, 
nnd made the Hindus pay Jaszia. This attitude 
of the Emperor, however inis-repjcsentcd it 
might have been, was construed to bo hostile to 
them. This conception took i-oot in their hearts 
and the rowdy elements began to appear. Tho 
Mnhrattas continued to harass tlio Moghul Gov- 
ernment, nnd though there may he cited number- 
less causes of its breakdown, it cannot Im denied 
that Aumngreb’s alienation from the Hindus was 
nl<o ono of the |>otent muses which led to tho 
dismemberment of the Moghul Empire. licit) J 
clmllcngc tho Anglo-Indian Dailies to contradict 
me, if they dare. Their clear duty, therefore, 
ought to l<e, in the interest of their nation and 
Empire, to arrest the progress of lawlessness, 
unconstitutionnlism and high-handedness, when 
found even among come Ci'il Fervnntf, and 
not to bestow eulogies on them and their 
heroic deeds. To enumerate the benefit* 
which tho British Government ha* ronferred on 
the Indian people nt the time when tho memory 
of an injury received nt the hands of n bureaucrat 
is fre«h,to mil them ungrateful iiecause they be- 
seech to appeal to the high authority to repair the 
loss inflicted on them or to call their agitation 
within the limits of hw and order, sedition, is to 
advance a false logic, to create mis- represent- 
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ation or to nurse estrangement between Govern- 
ment and the people. No philosophy was ever 
invented which could satisfy the egi bated minds 
unless proposals were really being made and carried 
into practice to achieve the purpose in viow. To 
n statesman, therefore, the intervention of the 
Viceroy is not only wise but also in conformity 
with the broad principle of the British Adminis- 
tration in India. The strength and popularity of 
the British rule are not duo to the power or the 
prestige of the Civil Servants, but to the belief of 
the people that their rulers are just and fair- 
minded. Let those who are the well-wishers of 
the Government try to see that this belief is not 
posting away even at the sacrifice of prestige and 
tradition. 

In connection with the above, some of the 
Journals, however, have made a passing remark 
that tho Muslim agitators induced the ignorant, 
and possibly themselves, to believe that it was 
possible for the British to interfere on behalf 
of Turkey, and when the British did not interfere, 
it was a simple in vtter to make use of the dis- 
appointment of the Musalmans to induce them to 
adopt the Hindu and Congress platform of Sraraj 
and the rest. Nothing cun bo farther from the 
truth than the above remark. But even suppos- 
ing it to be true, may I ask whether it was not 
possible for the British fleet not to lower down 
the Turkish flags in the ASgcan-Islands, when the 
Government had declared itself to be neutral ; for 
the British Prime Minister not to hail the Greeks 
with joy at their taking possession of Salonica , for 
the British Foreign Secretary not to insist on the vic- 
tor's getting the fruits of victoryin compliance with 
the self-defined principle that the status quo will 
bo preserved, whatever might have been the result 
of war ; and to crown all, not to threaten the 
Turks to retrieve their steps from Adrianople 
when they had retaken it, and its population, 
whether Greeks, Jews or Muslims, had strongly 
and unanimously protested against tho Bulgaria 
possession of the City, it is still n mystery 
why these papers try to throw dust in the eyes 
of their subscribers. If their main purpose is 
to keep tho Muslim community in the dark, I 
may assure them that it has got better resources 
of information and Ins better knowledge of the 
facts than they. Not a single Musaalm in, to 
continue the same line of thought, in India was 
ever so foolish, in view of the above facts, as to 
believe that it was partible for the British to 
interfere on behalf of Turkey. The Mussulmans 
of India expected from England nothing more 
than her strict observance of neutrality. And 


hero they were, in fact, disappointed. Had not 
Germany intervened and the Turks remained 
firm, Sir Edward Grey would have surely won the 
day and Turkey would have wept, to-day, on tho 
loss of Adrianople, too. Now, 1 again ask if tho 
Muslims were excessive in their demand. Should 
they or should they not thank Germany for her 
intervention and protest against tho action of 
Sir Edward Gtey, the Foreign 'Secretary of tho 
Great Power which has ten million Muslims as 
her subject race ? No wonder, however, if theso 
illogical logicians do not realise tho fallacy of 
their inference drawn from wrong premises. 
The Muslim agitators nevor induced tho ignorant 
and possibly themselves to believe that it was 
possible for tho British to inteifere on behalf of 
Turkey, but these journalists, of course, induce 
their readers and jiossibly themselves to believe 
that it was a simple matter (for the agitators) to 
make use of the disappointment of the Mussul- 
mans (caused by the non-interference of the Bri- 
tish on behalf of Turkey) to induce them to 
adopt the Hindu and Congress platform of Swaraj 
and the rest. The Government of India aio under 
the belief that tire Vernacular Press is an instru- 
ment of evil during the time of agitation and 
unrest, but what they think of the Anglo-Indian 
Dailies, we know not, whose specimen of writing 
we have dealt with in the above lines, at the time 
when the storm has subsided, and calmness pre- 
vails over the surface of tho country. 

TUB CAWXrORE XtOSQOE AFFAIR. 

The vehement criticisms of the Calcutta news- 
papers upon the Vicoroy’s decision in the C.vwn- 
pore Mosque nfCiir have provoked a sharp re- 
joinder from Madras. Tito Madras Mail says it 
is not surprised by the criticism: “ The result 
of the Viceroy’s decision not to proceed further 
against the rioters and fomenters of trouble is to 
be a great fall in British prestige generally 1 Vs 
marvel sometimes at the number and variety of 
things on which, according to certain Calcutta 
papers, British prestigo depends. Yesterday it 
was the advent of an American dancer with an 
exiguous wardrobe that was to shake the founda- 
tions of British prestige in India. The day before 
yesterday it was the inopportune playfulness of 
young Englishmen in a Calcutta theatre which 
was setting tho shaky edifice of prestige rocking. 
To-day it is the decision that certain notous per- 
sons shall not be prosecuted further,” When 
Bombay makes comments at tho exjwnse of Cal- 
cutta tho good folk of Bengal say it is jealousy of 
Calcutta’s greatness. They can hardly allege that 
against Madras, says our Bombay contemporary. 
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advance 3»bia 

A REVIEW 

BY PI50FE3S0K A. BALAKRISHNA, M. A. 


^ 'yk D VANCE India'* is the most needed supple- 
ment of 1 Britain's Dilemma ’ and an 

C\\ admirable digest of powerful arguments 
against the mauy abuses aud blunders, 
perversities and irregularities of the Indian 
Currency system. It is full of disclosures 
which will be highly interesting to every banker, 
merchant, journalist, politician and statesman. 
It is brimful of righteous indignation against finan- 
cial mismanagement and offers an unsparing and 
vigorous ciiticism on the organization of the India 
Office, the accumulation in London of the Cash 
Balances of the Government of India, the non- 
existence of an Open, Free Gold Mint, the supre- 
macy of debased silver coins in India, the salo of 
Council Drafts, the proposal of the establishment 
of a Stato Bank in India and the misappropriation 
of portions of the Gold Standard Reserve and 
Paper Currency Reserve. 

To go through all the main topics referred to 
above, interesting and desirable as it would be, is 
snore than can be undei taken on the present 
occasion. I would only mention one puncipal 
point whereon I beg to differ from the author. 
In chapter II wo read: — 

The divorce at the purchasing power of coined »ilT«r 
from that or uncoined mlrer (in 161)31 deprived many ol 
the poorest and most ignorant of the mimes of a por- 
tion of tbeir saving*. To run any further rink now by 
holding rcBOuree# or depreciating nine-penny stiver duett 
when good, lull-value goldeu sovereign* can bo easily 
Obtained would bo the height of folly. 

I wish Mr. AVebb should himself ponder over 
these words of liis and nadir® the immense loss 
that the Indian deporitois had to suffer by tho 
closing of Mints in 1893 and what incomprehen- 
sible injuries they would not now suffer by tho 
demonetization and discontinuation of tho silver 
rupee ? It was really monstrous if not criminal 
that without one word of warning or any previous 
offer to convert nn immense mass of bullion — 

1.500.000. 000 ounces into coin, amounting to 

4.500.000. 000 rupees; the Indian Government 
hastened to close the mints, deprived the rui>ee of 
its special j>ower as money ami reduced it to the 
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condition of merchandise, merely saleable for 
whatever it could fetch in markets which had 
already been narrow ed by the adoption of gold 
cunency by many Western countries. Ey that 
single Act tho Government of this country annihi- 
lated the money of these poor Indians to the 
enormous extent of 2,000,000,000 rupees, a sum 
of two hundred crores which exactly equals tho 
vast indemnity exacted from France by Germany 
after itsovenvhelming victory in 1871. Even that 
great scourge of God, Nadir Khali, whose name has 
become notorious for demoniac monstrosities, who 
suddenly overwhelmed India with ruin and 
anarchy carried away only 80 crores of Rupees 
nccoiding to the highest estimation, but here by a 
cablegram legislation, 200 croi es of rupees were 
silently exacted and not a vvonl was uttered by 
these passive and ignorant peoples. 

Yes, the ignorant masses of India did not 
know tho consequences of this silent stroke of tho 
pen and even if they know, they could not voice 
forth their feelings. They submitted to this ouler 
of the Government as to a decree of fate. But 
now once more to bring about the same catas- 
trophe and to annihilate once more the hard- 
earned savings of tho poor Indians by the discon- 
tinuation of the silver i upoo and tho thorough- 
going encouragement of the gold coin, would 1 k> 
an act of iniquity which would be unparalleled 
in tho history of civilized countries. That it would 
be nn act of high-handed, unjust spoliation is clear 
ns the noon day sun and we tliink M. Webb ought 
not to bo an advocate of such a suicidal or at 
the least, short-sighted jwlicy. 

The Government have already by levying 10 
|«er cent, duty on silver given an artificial value 
to the white metal in this country. This new 
act of displacing silver by the yellow metal vigor- 
ously advocated by M. Webb would so immensely 
imjtoverish the jieoplo that they would not bo 
able to recover from tho shock within the life 
time of a generation. India has already a gold 
standard, let her have a free, open, automatic 
mint in Bombay but let not tho use of gold as 
Currency be vigorously pushed for some years to 
come so that the masses should liavc sufficient 
time to replace tbeir silver hoards by gold and the 
coming shock be softened. 

Finally, however much wo may differ from the 
author, we may ray without stint that tho book 
is very interesting throughout and will be admired 
by all for the brilliancy, lucidity and masterly 
comprehension or the problems that M. Webb 
has set himself to place before us. 
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THE £3 TJX IN UUl* 

BY MR. O. A. NATESAN. 


f lTH reference to the recent cablegrams from 
South Africa regarding the strike of num- 
bers of Indians in some of the coal mines 
in Natal, I crave the hospitality of your columns 
for a few remarks to enable the public to better 
understand tho story of the £3 tax which is the 
cause of all the present trouble. One of the cable- 
grams states that the Protector of Immigrants 
has announced that the Government sometime 
Ago ordered that the tax should not be collected 
in the case of women. As the public in India is 
likely to think that this is a great concession on 
the part of the South African Government towards 
the thousands of Indians there who are being 
maltreated by them, it is imperative that the true 
history of the fc-uc should he unveiled. 

Fifty years ago, when Sir George Grey was 
Governor of Cape Colony, the Durban Corpora- 
tion begged him “ to sanction the introduction of 
a limited number of coolies or other labourers 
from tho East in aid of the new enterprises on 
the Coast lahds to the success of which sufficient 
and reliable labour is absolutely essential.” An 
appeal was made to the Indian Government and 
the Government of India responded to it. The 
first shipment of Indian rontract labour reached 
Natal on November 16, 1860. The term of con- 
tract was then only for three years atid at the 
termination of the period of indenture, Indian 
labourers were given all facilities to stay on the 
land which was al*o given to them free of charge. 
In addition to this the descendants of such 
labourers were afforded facilities for education and 
Some of their children .became free citizens in full 
possession of the enjoyment of British citizen 
rights. Indeed, the Indians did such useful 
Work that the Europeans in South Africa were 
anxious to persuade them to remain in the 
colony : and their anxiety to see them remaih in 
the country is clearly manifested by a rule, which 
was in vogue then, “that no free Indian was 
entitled to a free passage to India unless he had 
remained in the country for a period of ten yean." 

The system of Indenture continued till 1866, 
when it was temporarily suspended. The conse- 
quenco was that very soon after the suspension of 

* A co rara indention tent recently to the Indian and 
Anglo-Indian ITei*. 


Indentured labour began the ruin of several 
industries, and once again there was a loud 
clamour for Indian labour, and in 1874 immigra- 
tion was resumed. For 15 years after this 
Natal and other colonies continued to thrive 
freely on Indian labour. There was again a cry 
against it, and in 1887 a Commission was ap- 
pointed to consider tho ndvisability of discon- 
tinuing Indian immigration. After making on 
exhaustive enquiry, among other things, the 
Commi-sion camo to the unanimous conclu- 
sion that 

"The abolition of Indian Immigration would cause 
induitnes to decline ; 

That absolute and conclusive evidence has been put 
before the Commission that several industries owe their 
existence and present condition entirely to Indentured 
Indian labour and that if the importation o t such labour 
were »boln>hcd under present conditions, tho industries 
would decline and in some cates he alacdoned entirely. 

Replacing the Indians by natives would possibly raise 
op wages to a prohibitive figure." 

And as a result the supply of Indian labour was 
continued. This state of things continued till 
1895 when a huge outcry against Indian labour 
was once again raised : and it is a most humiliat- 
ing fact that this outcry is synchronous with the 
grant of self-government to South Africa. 

According to the Immigration Law Amendment 
Act of 1885 and the fresh Amendments made to 
it every Indian immigrant imported into the 
Province, at the termination of 5 years’ indenture 
has to pay, if he or she wishes to remain in the 
country, in addition to the annual XI Poll Tax 
imposed upon every male adult, an annual pay- 
ment of X'3. A similar sitm is payable by both 
male and female offspring from the age of 13 
in girls and 16 in tho caso of boys. “When this 
proposal was discussed, the London Times con- 
demned it as ‘a state perilous near to slavery.’ 
A Radical London paper described it as ‘a mons- 
trous wrung, an insult to British subjects, a 
disgrace to its authors, and a slight upon our- 
selves.’ 

The object of this iniquitous tax Was to 
compel time-expired Indians and their females to 
return to India or else to re-indenture. It is 
an illustration of the ‘ squeezed orange policy.* 
There weie good men at the time even in .Natal, 
when this Act was passed, who denounced this 
proposal. Mr. James R. Saunders, a member of 
the Natal Commission on Indian Immigration, 
expressed himself as follows 
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u Though tho Commission has made no recommenda- 
tion on the subject of passing a Uw to force Indians 
back to India at the eipiralion ot their term of service 
unless they renew their indentures. I wish to express my 
Strong condemnation of an) such ideas, and feel convin- 
ced that many who now advocate the plan, when they 
realise v/bat it means, will reject it as energetically as I 
do. Stop Indian immigration and face tho results, but 
do not try to do what I can show is a great wrong. 
>Vbat is it but making the beat of our servants (the good 
as well ss the bad) and then refusing them the enjoy- 
ment of their reward ? Forcing them back, (if we could, 
but cannot,) when their best days have been spent for 
our benefit— Sbylock-like taking the pound of fle-h, and 
Bhylock-like, we may rely on its meeting Bhy lock’s 
reward. Stop Indiaa immigration it you will; if there 
are not enough unoccupied housea now, empty tnoro by 
clearing out Arabs ami Indiana who live ill them, and 
who add to the productive and consuming power of n 
less than half-peopled country — .... But foice men off 
at the end of their term of service — this the colony can- 
not do— and I urge on it nor to discredit a fair name by 
trying” 

This infamous measure compelling tho people 
to pay a £3 tax met with great opposition and a 
Commission was sent to induce the Indian Gov- 
ernment to agree to ft change in the terms of the 
contracts of indentute. The then Viceroy, Lord 
Duflerin, (I do not know how to characterise 
his action) agreed to the proposal to levy the 
tax, but was good enough to make one condi- 
tion “ that the refusal of tho immigrants to re- 
turn shall not constitute a ctiminal offence ” Let 
it also be mentioned here that this Act did not 
contemplate that the tax in question was liable 
to be levied in the case of women and children. 
But the authorities discovered the flaw and by an 
Amendment passed in 1893 even women Rnd 
childten were brought under the operation of this 
abominable tax. 

I will not take up your space by relating indetnil 
the gruesome story of the way in which this Act 
has been worked ; I will only point out that the 
first thing the South African Government did was 
to disregard the express order of the Government 
of India “ that the refusal of immigrants to return 
sliall not constitute a criminal offence,” and every 
time the tax was levied, if a person pleaded in- 
ability to pay the tax lie w as prosecuted in a 
Criminal Court, or fined and imprisoned if the tax 
was not paid still. The tax has operated most 
harshly and crually on women. There are nume- 
rous cases on record in which poor and infirm 
women were dragged to the courts for non-pay- 
ment of this tax and it is heait-rending to vend 
of Konm instances in which, though women pleaded 
utter poverty and inability to pay the tax they 
were sent to jail for contempt of t/ut Order of the 
Court, The cumulative effect of this tax on the 


poor Indian community has been to compel them 
“ to starv e, live a life of crime, or sell his liberty 
by re-indenture." I have the authority of the 
Protector of Immigrants in Durban to stato that 
“ most of them re-indenture from sheer necessity 
and not from choice or any notion of prospective 
rights.” “To take away from this country helpless 
men and women to distant land, to assign them 
there to employers in w liose choice they have no 
voice and of whoso language, customs, social usages 
and special civilisation they aro entirely ignorant, 
and to make them work there under a law which 
they do not understand, which treats their simplest 
and most natural attempts to escape tho ill-treat- 
ments as crimimfl offences — such a system by 
whatever name it may be called really borders on 
the servile.” 

This systemis bad enough inall conscience, but to 
force people to re-iiidentme after a term of fh© 
years’ slavery, under threat of a £3 tax, is to use 
the words of Mr. Gokhale a “ diabolical ” attempt 
and nothing else. The truth is the policy of 
Natal has been the policy of throwing away the 
sucked orange. It has been all along anxious to 
have Indians herring them as coolies, only as 
coolies, and that for ever till death alone remo\es 
these unfortunate beings from the possession of 
their earthly masters. The moment an Indian 
cooly after his period of indenture tries to 6et 
himself free and attempts tb pursue an independ- 
ent vocation, his troubles begin and hence all the 
detailed story of the wrongs and woes which the 
Indians of Natal narrate against the authorities 
there. It is no suprise therefore that the lion. 
Mr. Gokhale in moving his proposition in tho 
Viceregal Council recommending tho prohibition 
of tlie Indentured emigration to Natal, spoke 
out : — 1 


•wmniiiT. V.’ . .Y"? le to - d& y- toward* Indian 

SissaxU 

Ever since 1895, tho dotesvhen i nf „ mona 
‘ "“■mpo'-il, ,thns been objected to; numer- 

ous petitions hove been tent to tho nutlioiities 
there against the unposition of tills to*; mimeious 
coses hove come to the court in .Melt ,»*ple hove 
pleaded umbel, ty to pay this to*. Not only men 
but oomen hove been imprisoned foi non-poyment 
of this tax. Noble-minded Euroiiemis in Natal 
ond oh„ ra „o „ r t l,„ oxciptionnl good lievu.peper, 
«ei,ov, protested , S oi„st th „ i„ iq i t j of 
this tax. lor years the Agitation against thia 
iniquitous tax has been going oa. 
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I hare been at some trouble to draw attention 
to these tarts because I find Mr. Smuts has the 
brazen effrontery to state that the agitation 
against this tar has been engineered by 
Mr. Gandhi, only recently, to induce the Natal 
Indians to join the Passive Resistance struggle. 
The wrongs which the Boer has inflicted on the 
Indians in South Africa for years have been 
many. But tlie greatest wrong which General 
Smuts has inflicted not only on the British 
Indians in South Africa but on the entire popula- 
tion of this country is the insult w Inch he offers 
to Mr. Gandhi in this matter. And between the 
wily Boer and the saintlike Gandhi every 
citizen, be he Indian or British, will be able to 
prefer. I can only say that not only myself, but 
large numbers of my countrymen have read with 
great indignation the attempt made by a responsi- 
ble Minister of the South African Union Govern- 
ment to dNengenuously explain away a promise 
made in all solemnity. 

The insult is great, the injury deep. It is the 
Government of India that is responsible for the 
introduction of indentured labour in Natal in 
1800; it is the Government of India that encou- 
raged on behalf of the South Africans to induce 
people in India to gather in large numbers and 
serve them ns coolies ; it is the Government of 
India that in a moment, — what shall I call it ? — 
weakness, permitted the passing of the infamous 
Act of 1895 which compelled every Indian either 
to pay a tax of £3 or to re-indenture if he wished 
to live in Natal ; it is the Government of India 
therefore that is responsible for this present situa- 
tion. It is for them and the Imperial Government, 
which has certainly not played a very glorious part 
in this affair, to set right this gre.it wrong 

Upon the manner in which the Government of 
India and the Imperial Government will settle 
this matter will depend the cl um<» of British rule 
for even-handed justice end equal rights to all 
BritWi subject#. For, to me the w ords of Lord 
Motley, “ People in India would ask whether it 
was not want of will, rather than want of power 
which led the British Government to stay its 
hand.” Tint the Imperial Government should 
submit tacitly to the tyrannical and cruel oppres- 
sion now being exercised by the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment on the British Indian# in South Africa 
would be, to borrow the language of Sir George 
Bird wood, “ to connive at an insult, a lie and a 
cheat, and tho basest net of Imperial ingratitude, 
and cowardice.” 


CaSTE versus GOD-REALIZATION 

BY 

MR. S. GOPALASWAMl AIYANGAR, b.A , B.t. 
JXTRODUCTORf. 

« HE Bystem of caste is somewhat peculiar to 
India. Whatever might hare been the 
origin of it and however great might have 
been its beneficial influence in the evolution of 
Indian Society in former times, its rigidity can- 
not find universal acceptance among thinking 
men. More than 2,500 years ago Ritualism and 
Caste had liecome most rigorous and it is natural 
that the same should have led to the most im- 
portant epoch-making protestnnt movements. The 
Buddhist movement was the greatest of its kind. 
It must have affected considerably the socio-reli- 
gious history of India. Even before Buddhism, 
during the Upanishad period, we see good trnces 
of this protestnntism. Regai ding the Vnmns- 
mma Dharma (duties of respective mates and 
stages of life) 

Each mm mi required to p»a« through tho oarsman 
or stages of student and householder A'c., before he wen 
admitted to the freedom of S»i>y**in. A a on a ladder no 
atrp nsa to be ►kipped. Those who attempted to do ao 
were considered to hare broken the old law and in acme 
reapecta they may be looked upon aa the true precursor* 
of tbe Buddhuta, Nevertheleai the opposite doctrine 
that a man whoae mind had become enlightened might at 

odco drop the fettera of the law had strong 

supporter* too among the orthodox; pftiloeopht r» ; rases 
of auch rapid conversions occurs in the ancient tradi- 
tion! and Badarayana (Ihe author of the Vedanta 
Sutras) himaett was obliged to admit tl e possibility of 
freedom and saltation without worka which led on gra- 
dually from moiha to enlightenment end ralratlon 

[(autraa 111, 4 ;3C-30) " Max Muller's Upsniahada Vol.T. 
page 319] 

TIIE GITA. 

The Upnniriinds themselves nmk a liberal 
movement in Indian religious history. But it is 
the great Paneliarnthra system of the nncient 
Bagavstha movement that really affected caste 
most. The TUgavad Gita is the most important 
Smrithi of the ancient P.inclmrathms. " It is the 
mof-t eminent literary monument in which an 
amalgamation of the Vedic doctrines, with beliefs 
which most probably ‘had sprung in altogether 
different communities, is observable.” “ The Gita 
is quoted in the Sutras ns inferior to Snithi only 
in authority.” — Ur. Thibaut’s Sacred Bools of the 
East Vo!. XXV, and we may refer here to the 
following verses of the Gita • 
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M) To ill being* (who want to re*ch Me), 1 am the 
unit, i, /. all ire equally entitled to here Me as their 
goal, to seek Me, to obtain Me. To Me there is neither 
fee nor friend. Bat *»hoio worship* Me In lore, tbejr 
*re indeed in Mo end I etto fn them, 

(2) Even If one acts contrary to role* of social code, 

cute or cuitooi, if be but pay* Me exeluaire wonhip 
Trith undivided heart, he [• to be esteemed ei the righte- 
oai gnniif * 

(3) Be they sin-bom, women, Vaisysi or Sudras, yet 

by Ukinc refuge in Me, they shall go to the Supreme 
state. Why then doubt about the holy Ood-lovmg 
Brabmtnas and royal Mint*......., 

(4) Fix thy heart on Me. be My beloved, be My 
worshipper, prostrate thyself before Me ; mind thus dc- 
Toted and giving thyself up to Me thou ihalt gain My- 
•elf." IX. 20-34. 

“Renounce nil the (so-called) mean’ (including 
the following of caste rules) hitherto taught, never 
consider them ns means nt nil to God-realisation. 
Take Mo alone with unerring absolute faith as the 
only real means, I shall release you from all sins.” 
XVIII. G6. 


tisni' in socio-religions matters. Though these 
schools differ in theory in their views on caste, 
there does not seem to bo much difference in 
practice between the two sections of Ramanujas, 
and the Ramanuja system does not after all seem 
to have succeeded much in mitigating the evils of 
the caste tyntem. Yet it may be useful to the 
public to have some ideas of the views held by 
Lokachnrya and bis distinguished brother, another 
great Hindu divine, on caste in their respective 
works, Stri Yalianabooshanam, (the jewel made 
of the holy sentences of previous great teachers) 
and Arharyahrcdayam (the heart of the Teacher) 
t.e., Saint Satagopn or Nnmmalwar and it is pro- 
posed to giro a short summary of the teachings of 
tlieso two teachers of the 1.1th century. It must 
be rememl^oTcd that the subject is dealt with not 
from the Economic or the Sociological, but from 
the Religious standpoint in the following pages. 

suKsunv or lokachartVs teacdixo 


the BHAOAvvrnA. movement. 

It is supposed that the ancient Pancharntbrns 
or Bagnvathns were the forerunners of the 
Ramanujas. In South India the Ragavatha 
predecessors of the Brahmin teachers who preceded 
Ramanuja wero the Alwnrs, many of whom were 
non-Brahmins. According to the orthodox inter- 
pretation of the Vedanta Sutras, only persons of 
the higher three classes can take to divine medita- 
tions forming different kinds of Brahma Vidya. 
But Ramanuja and his predecessors accepted the 
Alw'ars os the greatest teachers. Thus the casto 
system to broken, though it is generally explain- 
ed that Xys«A Vidya or self-surrender and abso- 
lute faith in God's grace as the means of Salvation, 
even if it be a kind of Brahma Vidya based on 
Upanishads, does not depend on orthodox casto 
rules and that it is of an exceptional kind of 
Brahma Vidya, suited to the present ago. In fact 
this is the only system now in vogue according to 
the Ramanujas. 

ItAMAXCTJA AXD BIS FOLLOWERS. 

The Ramanuja movement was tho next great 
protestant movement after Buddhism and tho 
ancient Ilagavatha system. Rut the hold teachings 
of Ramanuja were difficult of application to the 
practical life midst traditions and institutions, 
thousands of years old. Thus the later Bagavatha 
teachers who followed Ramanuja were divided into 
two schools. Lokacbaryn led one school of thought. 
Vedanta Besiks, a younger contemporary, led the 
other school, The latter stood more for eonserva- 


1. PAXCITARATnitA. 

The Bfigavnth Sastra or the Pancharathra is 
believed to have been taught by the Supreme 
Himself. “ The wise Lon! Hari animated by 
kindness for those devoted to Him extracted the 
essential meaning of nil tho Vedanta texts and 
condensed it in easy form with a view to enable 
bis true devotees to grasp the true meaning of 
the V edas, himself composed the Pancharathra.” 
“ Of the wliolo Pancharathra, Nnrayana Himself 
is the promulgator.” [Mnhabarntha, Snored EooU 
of the East Vedanta Sutras with Sri Bhashja II 
2 Vol. 48 p. 527-529. We find the following in 
the Pancharathra.] 

The Lord says, 


Even !r a MIetcha (a man altogether ont*ido tho pale 
ot Hindu caete system) ha* lo,e toward* my devotee*, 
worships Me bnnself, feel* a great joy in worshipping 
, : l » smeere and simple and unostentatious, has a 
I U.1 g i^ ,t w ,n he n rlng . di * qu! * ition * * bout My glory end 
i!.-.7a. d a P r T ^ d . roenUUy ‘ b J b » P*"W »w 
‘“"Vj® e, .f« flxed on Me *»d Who has 

T, fit he \ ,uch * lermg devotee, 

{, iw^i k* 1 * nd w ° r,h 'Pped by the most hicbly 
'".who is well rer*ed in the four Ved*s,“ 
Mletrk « * ? ™ h , m ’ ^ m jy, , ' v or ‘ h ' P each a fiod-loving 
« a 4 °k ^ t0 g . Ct i rid ° P . hl * coneelt . born of high birth 
wi* Jr. tr J y p, ? rifi « a *oul. The Oorl loving 

,f 8uch flrabmint are desirous of Divine 
nrabrnm? bo, * to ' v . tb « “*"» «" them- These high 
SrtSSA n n ‘Jr!" hip f. uob » MIetch*, possessed of 
Himself » °Tk« M h ° " ero “** Buuremc Ood 
nf^ke f^J h u- k ; ng ° f W3lor toue,, °d bv hi* holy font 
1 mm Juii W ^' Ch ren,,lin » »««r serving such a Cod- 
lover, mil bavo immense purifying effect spiritually. 
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BRAHUIXIIOOD A MEANS. 

“ Brahminhood 5s of value, only because it is a • 
means to understand tlio contents of the Vedas, 
t.e., learning the Vedas and performance of Vedic 
injunctions, are prescribed as a duty on the 
Brahmin. By learning the Vedas, ho will under- 
stand the nature of all ceremonial*, ritual* etc , 
and that work done without attachment is a 
worship of God and the same would lead to a 
knowledge of the Supreme, of his infinitely 
blissful attributes, an 1 of the modes of worship- 
ping Him and melitating upon Him and His 
attribute*. He will realize that costa and such 
other things nro merely adventurous circum- 
stances and that God is the supremo ruler and 
life of all and soul in its essence is utterly 
dependent on nim for its very existence. If 
that very Brahminhood leads to pride and ronceit 
of high birth, cert duly that deserves to bo 
rejected at onco. However low-born a tiue 
devoteo may be, he is superior to a Brahmin ; 
even if the Brahmin be most learned and ' has 
taken holy orders, if he is not a true God-lover 
he is most inferior even to a Pariah.” This is the 
true te iching of the Hindu sacred scriptures and 
of tho Dravidian saints. 

RAMAYAXA INSTANCES. 

(a) Yisvamitro, a Kshatris, became a great 
Brahmin sage, in the same birth, (b) Vibeeshana 
of the R iksh m family was spoken of by Lord 
Rams ns of his own fmiily ns opposed to the 
Uakshasaa. Rama treated Vibeednna as if he 
was his own brother. (•) When Jatayoo, n 
saintly bird, died in tho forest, Rama was 
anxious to peiform himself the funeral ceremonies 
for the revered bird (noteaen a human being) 
and pet formed the same himself. He might have 
asked Lakshmana to do it. No, he would not 
lie himself did it anil how ? He did the cere- 
mony in the Brahmimeia form, which form of 
ferwnonh J is adopted ODly amongst Jlmb mins nnd 
that too only in case* of revered Brahmins, 
(tl) Guha was a low-bom forest hunter. lie 
bwime a greit devotee of Sri Rama. Their 
mutual love towards each other was such that 
they t rente! themselves as, brothers, as true 
and sincere brothers as Lakshmana nnd Baratha 
nnd “it i-. this low-born nnd sincere de\ otee 
that explained to Bharatha whose love and devo- 
tion to Kama was unfathomable, the most dis- 
interested and sincere service rendered hy tho 
holy Lakshmana, the great soul, the grandeur of 
whose h\ing self-surrender was simply indeserjb- 
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able.” Truly Gulm, Baratha nnd Lakshmana, were 
true saintly and spiritual brothers, (e) Sabari, a 
low-bom huntre«s, was a pious nnd simple devotee 
waiting for R tma’s arrival in tho forest nnd llama 
partook of tho diet which she most kindly offered 
and Rama considered tho same equal, if not 
superior to tho things offered to him by Brahmin 
sages in tho forest. (/) Hanuman, the monkey 
devoteo, is considered one of the greatest teachers 
and devotee*, in tho Hindu books. 

MAIIAB A HATHA INSTANCES. 

(a) In the Mahabharnta at the Rajasooya 
celebration, when Yndliishtm was recognised ns 
tho world emperor, it is Krishna, the shepherd, 
that was shown the first honours, in nn assembly 
consisting of Rishis, Brahmins, kings, Bhishm.n 
and Dronn, il-r. (1) When Lord Krishna went on 
his great mission of peace to Duryodhana, ho wont 
to Vidnra’s house uninvited preferring tho poor 
and coarse meals in his house to that offered by 
Bhishma, Drona nnd other great men of rank and 
position. We know that Vidura, tho great states- 
man, guide and devoteo was born of a Sudra servant 
woman, (c) When Vidura died, Hharmaputra 
(than whom no more righteous man ever lived and 
who is supposed to be a true and orthodox 
follower of tho ancient religion) performed tho 
funernl ceremonies in the Brahmameda, form, 
(rf) There was one DharmaVyadhan, a man bom 
of a very low caste, who was keeping a butcher’s 
shop in Mithila. He had no other means of pro- 
tecting his aged parents. He was obliged to keep 
a butcher's shop. He remembered bis previous 
birth ami ho had the highest philosophical and 
religious knowledge nnd it is narrated in detail in 
tho Mnhnbarntha that great Rishis and other 
learned Brahmins of rank went to the butcher, 
Dharnla Vynd.in, a great and true devotee and 
lover of God, for instructions on religious subjects 
nnd their doubts were cleared by him. (Aranya 
Pnrva 213th Chapter.) 

(a) The great Vyitsa, the compiler of the Sans- 
krit Vedas, and the founder of the later Vedantic 
and Puranic Hinduism was born of a fisher- 
woman. 

rUJUNIC INSTANCES. 

There was a P.mchama saint, called Kaisikaor • 
Nambandoovan in times of old. He was a true 
devotee of God and was always singing Hnllelujas 
in praise of God. He was in Thirukkuuingudi 
in Tinnevelly district. The Ekadesi day is con- 
jpdered a sacred day amongst the Hindus, and on 
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his way to the temple one Ekadesi night, lie was 
met by a giant cannibal, who had been in his pre- 
vious birth, a learned Brahmin by name Soma- 
sarma. On account of some sin, the Brahmin 
was born as a Brahmin devil, giant or Brahma* 
rakshas. The pariah 6aint ewoio that he would 
come back and offer himself as joey, after going 
to the temple and worshipping the God there and 
accordingly he came back to the cannibal. God’s 
' grace dawned on the cannibal. He prayed to bo 
saved by the pariah saint and prostrated himself 
before him, and ho was saved through the pariah 
saint and became again a Biolimin and was 
released from his past karma. This story is 
narrated at length in the Varahapurana. 

THE DIIAVADIAN SAINTS. 

(a) One of the Alwars called Thiramalisai 
Alwar was brought up by a Sudra and lived 
liko a Sudra. lie was a nativo of Thiruumlisai, 
a village near Poonatnallee. In the traditional 
account of this saint, it is said that he went to 
Puliyiir, a village in the Tanjore district and 
a gieat Yaga sacrifice was being celebrated by a 
groat and learned Brahmin and lie showed the 
first honours to our saint. 

(l>) Matlmmkavi, a Brahmin saint, was the 
direct disciple of Nammahvar, the greatest Alwar, 
a Sudra and he knew no other God than Nam- 
nnlwar. 

(c) Another Dravidian saint called Thirup- 
pannlwnr was brought up by a pariah in Srirait- 
gam. The Brahmins of Srhnngam one day insult- 
ed this great devotee on the banks of the Can very 
where they had been to fetch water for the daily 
worship of the Supreme God at the temple On 
their return, they noticed that the sacred idol wps 
bleeding profusely and they were ordered to go 
and bring the pariah saint into the temple. A 
groat Brahmin called liokasarangamwni went 
to tho Cauvery, prostrated before the pariah 
saint and brought the saint on his shoulders 
to the innermost shrino of the temple with 
gtcat pomp and the saint lost himself in divine 
ecstacy and left his body in the temple anil God 
became most pleased. 

TUB LATER Span'll K TEACIl?.RS. 

(p) Sriman Nat ha Mnnigal, the first great Brah- 
min teacher liefore Rnniamijn, learnt the great 
truths of the Upani«hads and was initiated into 
tho Vaishnnva religion by the greatest raint 
Nammalw.ar, a siulra. 

(b) Maha Poorna or Peria N.ambi was one of 
ho five religious teachers of Ramanuja. There 


was Marnner JN’ambi, a low caste devotee, who 
was a co-disciple of his under Yamunacharynr. 
In obedience to the wishes of his spiritual teacher 
at his death bed, Mnhnpoomn, Ramanuja’s teacher, 
performed the funeral ceremonies to the po-callcd 
untouchable Marnnernambi, his co-disciple under 
Yamuncliar. This seems to have offended many 
and Mnhnpoorna said, “ Am I greater than Rama 
who performed the funeral ceremonies in tho 
Brahmamoda form to tho saintly bird Jatayoo? 
Is the deceased inferior to a bird Is not a human 
being superior to a bird in the scale of creation ?” 

There was a great devotee of the Madras Beri 
Chetty caste born in Poonamalle. He was called 
Kanchipurna or Thiruknchiunmbi. Tradition 
amongst the Vaislmavitcs says that he was com- 
muning with God Vamdnr.ija nt Little Conjee- 
verawi trad \ve> w. spmwlly ttdvAViced mvA. Ha 
was one of the teachers of Hnninnuja, tho great 
Brrfhmin teacher of the 11th century. Jt is only 
after Kanchipurna, a specially favoured child of God , 
hdd cleared Ramanuja’s philosophic srd religious 
doubts that llamanuja began to .tench bis own 
system. Ramanuja paid almost divine homage 
to this Kanchipurna. 

(!>) It is traditionally. stated that Ramanuja, 
though a Brahmin Sanyasin, did not nt all attach 
any importance to the rules of pollution by touch 
by non-brahmin devotees. It seems there was a 
sincere non-brahmin devotee, Pillai Oornngnvilli 
Da«nr and Itnmnnujn would return to his Mutt 
after tho bath at the Cauvery ir^Srirangnm daily 
in company with tho said devotee and hand in hand 
even before tho worship of God at his Mutt. It 
is well-known that even orthodox Brahmins do 
not follow rules of pollution ns to touch oven now 
in temples and temple festivals. 

.(c) Nambillai or Jngatlmchnryn, the greatest 
commentator of the works of the Alwars, was a 
most learned Brahmin teacher and devotee of tho 
13th century and it is said that he n^ed occasion- 
ally to partake ol pure food touched by a great 
non-Brahmin devotee. 

It is said that only such illustrious persons 
of character, devotion and piety and God-lovo 
would realize^ the true value and weight to bo 
attached to high birth and low bhth and caste 
rules and they would reject high birth, learning, 
and austerity without true God-love. The ignor- 
ant would of course be under a hallucination and 
illusion and would attach the greatest importance 
to birth, rank, social position, wealth mid learn- 
ing. All these may exist without God-love. The 
great teachers say that the Brahmin of high birth 
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and learning w ithout true unostentatious God- 
love, may ho &ud to l>e a Dralunin ass, carrying 
tho load of Yeilie knowledge without knowing 
that it is just hke an aaa tarrying a load without 
knowing the value and excellence of the supremely , 
good saffron and fine powder of effulgent light 
nud smell. Such a man of high birth even if ho is 
a sanynsin is much wot so tlutn a wicked Pnriali, 
His birth and learning are like the ornaments 
worn by a corpse without any real life in it. 

One of the greatest nud most heinous sins is 
• disrespectfulness toward Bagavathas, devotees of 
the Supreme God. To speak disparagingly of the 
birth or caste of a true devotee is certainly show- 
ing disrespect and irreverence to biro. “ It is" 
says Lokacharj a, "similar to speaking disparagingly 
of the holy and sacred imago where the divine 
essence baa iwmeat talas made of at one ant] roots). " 

Thond imdipodi Alwar, a great Brahmin saint 
expresses himself as follows : — 

“O God, if a dorotee of thy holy bleated feet happens 
to be aptnah of pan&hs, whosooter spesks disparigmg- 
ly of bis oirth, be he the most high and mote learned 
brahmin of •usterity, he becomes at once in reality, a 
chandaU of Cbandalas, and is much worse than » most 
wicked pariah." 

(a) What a'ilmmha, the ruler of this mundane 
egg, finds difficult to attain, has been attained by 
the simple, illiterate shepherdesses of Gokula and 
Brindaban. Exclusive and pure love of Krishna 
was the privilege of the shepherdesses. 

(b) Tl)e great Visbnurbittn or Perinlwar or the 
great, Alwar, ns ho was called, another Brahmin 
saint and his daughter Andal, the female saint, 
pivijed times without number, that they bhould 
bo born ns the most God-loving shepherd girls of 
Gokula and became mad lov ers of Krishna. 

(c) Tho saint Kul.iseklmn } earned that he 
should bo born ns a bird, tree or a pillar or a Like 
or a cliannel in tho holy Tirupnthi hills worship- 
ping God with exchisiua incessant love. 

The teaching of tho great teachers explained in 
the foregoing pages was, in all probability, far in 
advance of tho times they lived, and it must bo 
admitted that their teachings has not succeeded 
much in practice, as it ought to have succeeded, 
though for seven hundred years, prominence has 
been given to this teaching in the books. 
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f llE servant in J/afrtcilrt'piimilraof Kalidasa/ 
approaching tho presence of the King 
) observes:— 

He is not a stranger to me, nor it bit pretence forbid- 
ding, yet, I approach him with awe and reference. Like 
the mighty ocean, hit telf-tame personality looks to my 
ayes aiiJl fresh and fresh ererj moment. 

We confess to a similar feeling when we ap- 
proach KaJjd.Hs.-i. For years, bo baa boon familiar 
to us and his music and meaning a bource of plea- 
sure and exultation to us, and yet, tho more w o 
see him, the more nr o ho impressed only with bis 
indefinable greatness and charm. Without pre- 
suming therefore to gi\ e a complete appreciation 
of the poetry of Kalidasa in all its aspects, wo 
propose to make a few observations which have 
occurred to us. 

Of the various elements which go to make 
true poetry-emotion, truth, imagination, and artis- 
tic expression — emotion or IE has been rightly 
considered as the soul of poetry, “ egraj IflURSR 
It cannot bo claimed for Kaliduba that 
he has delineated all tho rasas to the same extent 
and with equal success. For instance, ho seldom 
rises to the truly heroic ns Vyasa nnd Vniniihi do 
so easily at every turn and in a variety of ways. 

Then, what arc tho emotions which have Largely 
and intensely swayed the heart of Kalidasa and 
found spontaneous, genuine, and rapturous ex- 
pression in his poems? We think that Love, 
Reverence and tho feeling for the Beautiful nro the 
main inspiration of Kalidasa's poems and form ns 
it were, the tripod of his poetiy. A passion for 
beauty tempered and controlled by a wurm huma- 
nism natural in the various relations of hfe and 
by a whole-hearted reverenco for all that is divine 
holy and noble, these are the blended feelings 
which animate the breast of Kalidasa and find in- 
tense expression in his poems. 

The following singlo verse from Knlidasa’s 
Sakuntala furnishes a striking illustration of the 
prevailing characteriJtics of his poetry which We 
have noted above 
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Dushyanta has drawn a portrait of Sakuntala, a 
perfect paragon of beauty in a most charming 
^ attitude — “ a flower of beauty and a shrine ot 
grace.” — He is not contented with this. He 
wishes to add to the picture the river Matinee 
with a flowing current, a couple of swans sleeping 
on its sandy banks, above the same, the sacicd 
foot of the Himalayas, the father of the Goddess 
Gowri, a number of deer reposing on the slopes of 
tbe mountains, the sylvan garments of Rishis 
hanging fiorn the branches oi ticcs, and under 
their shade a female deer mbbing herself softly 
against the untleis of her loving mate. 

We consider tbe above verse os on epitome 
of Kalidasa's poetry, which is throughout intei - 
woven with the threw feelings of Love, Reverence 
and the Beautiful. In tbe immortal love-lync 
MegJuidatu, in which the sensuous fancy of Kali- 
dasa lingers on every lovely scene along the path 
of the cloud and repeals the rare beauties of tbe 
mountains, the [woods, the waters, and of the 
cities on tlio way and dwells at length on the end- 
less and exvpiitAte pleasures of the gay inhabitants 
of Alnkft — even in this poem, thero are numerous 
and frequent glimpses of the divine and the holy 
which purify and elevate tbe entire poem. Fur- 
ther, the most beautiful verses in the poem which 
describe tbe devotion of the Yakshim, who dwell- 
ing in the city of pleasures shuns all pleasures and 
leads an austere life in contemplation of her 
exiled husband — portray a life which is entering 
the spiritual region through the portals of lov e. 
Again such passages in the gie.it poem of Jiaghu- 
va»i8a ns are considered to jKissess highest poetic 
value, delineate one or other of the three emo- 
tions which wo have specified ns constituting the 
most powerful and genuine inspiration of Kalida- 
sa. Wo may invito attention to the following 
poi tions : — Dflipa's pilgrim »go to V asishta’s hermi- 
tage ; bis devotion to the di\ino cow ; Kaghu’s 
hospitality to the Sago Kautsa, the Swayamvaru 
of Jndumati; Aja’s wedding; Ids lamentations 
over the death of Indumati ; the glory and great- 
ness of D.vsar»tha ; Dosavwtha and tbe spring 
season; Vishnu in the milky ocean ; and Jlnrua« 
acrid voyage from Lanka to Ayodhva ; and ,Sita 
at the hermitage of Yalmilti. Again, Sal an tala, 
the greatest play of Kalidasa, depicts not merely 


the superficial sensuous life which delights in 
sweet emotions and fine images, but also tbe 
deeper spiritual life with its higher aspirations and 
puier, holier, and more peaceful surroundings. 
The holy life in the Asrama claims our attention 
equally with the amours of Dushyanta. In fact, 
the love of Dushyanta and Sakuntala springs 
under the auspices of the holy Asrama, prospers 
with the approval of tbe Sage Kanwa and attains 
its goal only after the claims of Dh.vrma have 
been satisfied. The crucial problem which troubled 
the heart of Dushyanta was : 

“ Can I accept, consistently with' Bhartna, this 
rare beauty of flawless splendour who has sought 
mo of her own uccoid ” and until his heart was 
satisfied on this point, he stonily denied himself 
the pleasuro of having Sakuntala. Wo think that 
the general impulsion that Kalidasa is a poet of 
the bungiuu llasa, or erotic sentiment is not 
quite accurate. if his poems be not largely per- 
vaded by a “ higher troth ” and a “higher serious- 
ness " which are regarded as essential in all great 
poetry, they would not havo secured such a hold 
on the heat t of India. We think we may justly 
apply to his poems as a W’hole, the profound criti- 
cism w hich Saknnlala has elicited from Grnthe : 

Wouldtt thou tho life's young blossoms and tho 
fruit* of its decline, 

And all by whirl) the soul 1$ pleased, enraptured' 
feasted, fed, 

Wouldnt thou [he earth and heaven itself in ono 
sweet name combine, 

1 name thee, O 1 BakuutaU, and all St onco is said. 

Mostly, tlio threo emotions in question 
intermingle with ono another with a veiy happy 
cirect. in tho course of a liofy scene, the (esthe- 
tic fancy of the pact dL-cavers a charming picture 
which sweetens tho scene. Tims, during tlio wed- 
ding of Indumati, tho sacred and flagrant fumes 
arising from tho marital fire spread out ns they 
leach tho cheeks of tho bihlo and serve for the 
moment ns petals of blue lotus which adorn tho 
cars of a young w oman : 

'rwfifirt awr: u 

conversely, a ray of holy feeling flits news tt hori- 
zon which is most sensuous. Tims, youthful 
maidens have on their locks those brilliant and 
beautiful flowers put on by their lovers, flowers 
which li&ve the blaring splendour of sacred fire 
sumptuously fed with oik-rings, and which in the 
fields sen p ax golden ornament* for the Wood- 
land Beauty. 
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The abiding passion of Kalidasa, tlio ono 
that seeks satisfaction in every situation and at 
every step is his passion for beauty. Ho is not 
contented with the mundane beauty which is to 
be found in the earth or in tho sky, his ideal 
Ixuuty abiding only in the Divino Mother. Thus, 
lie says “ Beauty manifesting herself in the moon 
has to deny herself the charms of the red-lotus ; 
and enjoying the delicato charms of the lotus 
she is deprived of the splendour of the moon, 
llut attaining the face of the Divine Uma, the 
goddess of Beauty secured the charms of both tho 
moon and the lotus ; 

w® inn,* wfaai «fRr*ra>- 
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Kalidasa’s rapturous lyrical effusion — ■tiyanuda 
dandaka — has been inspired by a vision of the god- 
dess contemplated as ideal beauty. We doubt 
very much if tho works of any other poet in the 
world aro adorned by such numerous pictures of 
raro beauty as tho poems of Kalidasa are. If all 
such five images bo collected together, they wdl 
form, we are sure, a most unique and wonderful 
gallery of excellent pictures. 

Kow, we shall endeavour to give an idea in 
ono view of tho poems of Kalidasa ns a whole. 
Tho vast and profound ideas of the Hindu philo- 
sophy, tho gods, the sages and the heroes of tho 
Hindus, the fundamental beliefs, practices and 
ideals of the Hindu religion, the innumerable pic- 
tures of rare beauty which a supreinq and vigilant 
aesthetic sense combined with an opulent imagina- 
tion could create in various situations, the sublime 
or lovely aspects of the earth, the sea and the sky, 
tho beauties of the mountains, the woods, the 
waters, the Jfam and the fauna of India, all these 
have been skilfully gathered together round 
various themes of human interest, and embodied 
in passionate song* thrilling with the rich and 
sonorous harmonies of v erbal music which a su- 
premo master of 1 uigusgo and architect of words 
could produce. Thus Kalidasa, is, at one© so 
philosophical, religious, aesthetic, imaginative and 
fanciful and yet «<> red .and human in sentiments 
and thus combines excellences wliieh we do not 
find jogether in nay other single poet. Wo can 
very well address to him, in their spirit, the 
beautiful words which he puts into 'the mouth of 


the forlorn Yakslia in his mevoig© to his distent 
wife : 

In creeper* I di-cern thy form, in eyes of startled 
tby glances. 

And in tbs cionn tby lovely face, in peacock'* plumes 
thy aiiiuicg tresiea ; 

Tho sportire frown upon thy brow in flowing 
water’* tiny ripples, 

But. never in one pisee combined, can 1, alas 1 bo- 
hold tby hkoncss. < 

(IfncHonnelt.) 

It is to some extent a measure of Kalidasn’s 
greatness that lie is admired and loved by tho 
mtbodox Hindu Pandits of till creeds, ns well ns 
by tho finished products of modem Western cul- 
ture. Marvellously compact, clear, clean-cut and 
precise in expression, combining tho sounds so ns 
to produco on tho wholo a rich, majestic and full- 
voiced h i rwony anil inspired throughout by wis- 
doin, purity, power, beauty, tendon, o-s and above 
nil by an abiding and an over-powering sense of 
the divine and the holy, tho verses of Kalidasa 
ate, wo think, unique instruments of aesthetic and 
spiritual culture, at all events to tho Hindus. 

Even verses breathing purely soft and ten- 
der sentiments are not composed wholly of soft 
and mellifluous sounds but have their duo propor- 
tion of virile sounds as Veil, Thus any weaken- 
ing effect « hich the sentiment may produce is 
counteracted by the strength and vigour which 
are called-ferth in the expression. It is rare to 
find a sloka which is wholly composed of purely 
soft and sweet sounds producing a languid, cloying 
and efliminato effect. 

Unlike some well-known English poets, 
Kalid.u.\ has perfectly under hi-, own control his 
vast imagination and luxuriant fancy and employs 
them only to shed their splendour And charm on 
the tangible and real situations which he chooses 
to treat and never allows them to run away with 
biro into unreal .and fantastic regions. Thus ima- 
gination and fancy servo him, even as tho celes- 
tial car Pushpaka served Rama on his arrival vo- 
yage from Lanka to Ayodbya, just’ os be pleased, 
now in the regions of the gods, now in those of 
the clouds, and now in the regions of tho birds. 

rfcPt ftenr grraf sfcnpmf dcTdfcfatr i 
**n 8 r*r r fpTRrfircrrr: sra&r <ratftqrf 11 

Even when the poet is under the sway of an 
extravagant fancy, there is an unfailing touch of 
some genuine humanism which i elites back and 
renders tho whole situation so abundantly real, 
It&ma says to Sita : 
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Seeing this Blonder Asoka tree Blight!? bent with clus- 
ters of flowers and fancying 1 had found you out, t pro- 
ceeded to clasp the tree within my arms, but with tear* 
in his oyes, Lakshman* rushed forward and prevented 
me. (Itaghu-eaoto XIII.) 

But for this genuine touch of brotherly feeling, 
how unreal would the picture have looked ! 

Lastly, we wish to say a word about 
Kalidasa’s similes which are considered the best 
in Sanskrit Poetic Literature, as is indicated by 
the saying It looks very much 

ns if the peculiar poetic genius of Kalidasa ex- 
pressed itself in simile, the mother of Alankaras. 
Speaking of George Herbert, Davenport Adams 
remarks : * 

He gathered his sweet, apt and fanciful imagery 
from the swelling lulls and wooded valleys, from tho 
Tarn HoMtma and tho tender graose*, from the shifting 
clouds aod the romcless spheres of the stars, from the 
bowery recedes of the forest and the glories of sunrise 

We think we may adopt these eloquent words 
to indicate, though very inadequately, the natuio 
and excellence of Kalidasa’s similes. It requires, 
we think, some special attention anil study to 
fully perceive their greit beauty and profound 
significance. We may stKte generally that the 
similes in question are intended not merely to 
illustrate and elucidate tho subjects on hand, — 
the various shades of thought, feeling and exter- 
nal aspects which the poet is depicting, but also 
and moie especially to elevate the reader — to call 
to his wind some profound truth, a more sub- 
litno object, a more beautiful picture or a holier 
association. In se\eral instances a short simile 
suggests an epic of thought and feeling or does 
duty for a long description. The similes of Kali- 
dasa are so numeious nnd mostly so good that it 
is difficult to make .a small selection out of them. 
However, we give below some characteristic spe- 
cimens which can hardly be matched from any 
other poet except perhaps Valmiki. 

1. In order to acijuiro tho gifts of thought end ex- 
pression I invoke the parents oT tho Universe, Parvsti 
end Pararaeswara, who are wedded together lika word 
and its moaning. (Itaghu— Cento 1-1). 

C. F. The connection between soul and body or more 
generally between Spiritual and Material has 
beon illustrated by tho connection between the 
mesoing of a sentence and the written cr spoken 
word conveying that meaning. The writing or 
toe speaking may bo regarded as an incarna- 
tion of the meaning, a modo of starting or 
exhibiting its essence— M Life and matter " by 
Bir Olive Lodge. 


2. Oppressed with the doubt as to whether I hare 
previously wedded or not this rare beauty of flawless 
splendour, 1 feel unable either to enjoy or to abandon 
her, even as a honey -beo behaves towards a Kunda 
flower m the early morniog when its cops are full of 
dew. Eakuutala — Act V. 

When tho sun advances. and tho dew disappears 
the bee will be able to taste tho honey in tho 
llower. So, when the effect of Dhurwasa’s curse 
is removed and Dhushyanta's doubt vanishes, he 
will be able to recognise B.ikuntala and have tho 
pleasure of owning her ns his wife. Thus the simi- 
le is complete even in its suggestiv eness. 


3. The celestial nymph calling up the sky. leaving me 
behind, goes on drawing my heart away with her, even 
as a swan flying up from a lotus tank draws along with 
it the slender fibre from a lotus-stalk, — Vikromorraai 
Act I. 

Even as a picture starts into full life and beauty as 
Boon as it receives its float touches and as a Cotas flower 
blooms at the touch of the golden rays of tho sun, so, 
at tho advent of youth, the form and features of Um> 
suddenly expanded and attained their full measure of 
grace. Ku inara Canto 1-32. 

Restraining tho vital airs within and being in Samadhi, 
Siva looked like clouds pregnant with water, but not ac- 
tually raiuing, hko the sea without a ripplo or wave in 
it and like the steady flame of a lamp m still Air. — Ku- 
mara-Canto I1I-4S. 


The three similes indicate infinite Love, Power, 
Existence and Luminous Intelligence held under 
absolute conti ol and in a static condition. 


As jewels were being put on the person of Uraa, she 
looked like a creeper in which flowers were appearing, 
like the nightly sky iu which stsrs wero coming into 
Tiow and like a flowing river to which water fowls or 
various plumes were coming in.— Kumara-Canto VU-21 


These similes suggest that the jewel 1 - wero so 
delicate, brilliant and multi-coloured. Fuithcr 
the fust sirujle suggests a slender form, the second 
the sense of mystery, va.stne.ss nnd infinity which 
even tho spate and finite form of tho Divine Ulna 
conveys, while, the third jsimilo suggests the ab- 
sence of any rigidity in the form and a perennial 
freshness nnd spontaniety in its grace. 


Oh 1 Cloud, satisfy tho eagerness of the msideos of 
Dasapura who will look up at you with their rolling eyes 
(blue and white) resembling bees (blue) perching on 
Kunda flowers (white) and rooting with them under a 
gentle wind. Purr* Megha— 17. 

. As Ditipa intently gazed, with eyes like lotus-blooms 
in still air, on tho lovely face of his child he was beside 
himself with joy, oven as the mighty bosom of the sea 
swells and overflows at the sight of the Moon. 

Itaghu Canto— 111*17. 


IliUp-a was a great royal hem; and tho simile 
aptly illustrates the profound influence which the 
small child produced upon such a mighty spirit, ‘ 
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Is jour Guru doing welt, the foremost among the 
Rights who have composed Vedta hymn*. to whom you 
owe all your knowledge end wisdom, as the world owes 
alt its life and animation to the sun. Raghu— V-4. 


come into power, tiiat Great Royal House, looked like 
the sky m which the moon i* still risible with his glory 
all faded, white the sun has just risen with all his splen- 
dour. Raghu— VHJ-I5, 


So profound find vital was the quickening anrl 
illuminating influence which the teacher fchctl over 
his disciple. 

Oh * Lord of men, having bestowed away all your 
rojal fortunes upon worthy objects snd remaining with 
yonr bare person, you shine verily like the bare stalk of 
a Nlvara grass which has yielded all its wealth of grains 
to the saints who dwell in the forest. Rsghu— V-15, 

The dew drops radisnt like the polished diamonds of a 
necklace and fallen into tlio rupB of tender leaves with 
enrason bosoms shine like your gentle smilo enriched 
with the pearly radiance of your teeth and playing on 
yonr rosy lips gently parted, Raghu— V-70. 

The Princess Induinsthi having thus hinted Her disap- 
proval of the J.ord of the Maghadas, tdunanda the maid 
servant took the princes* on to tho next king, as a pontlo 
wavelet (n the Manaialaka induced by a soft breeze 
takes a female swan on from one lotus to the next. 

R ighu — VI-20. 

This is one of the verges desciibing the AVa- 
yamrora of Indumathi ; the Swnjftmvant Hall is 
compared to the Mnrmsn lake, the princes ns<em- 
bleil therein to lotu* blooms, tho gentle hint of 
disapproval to n soft breeze, Snmuiila to tv wavelet 
nnd Indum-ithi to a female swan. 

This is the king Pandya who adorned with a necklace 
of pearls and besmeared with yellow-red sandle, shines 
like the prioeo of mountains having a crystal rill Cowing 
dawn its bosom, and steeped in the golden land crimson 
Splendour of the infant sun. Rxghu— VI CO. 

Aja and Indumathi just united in wedlock and going 
together from left to right round the blazing tarred fire 
shone like Day and Night blended together and going 
round the Meru, the golden mountain. Raghu — VII 24. 

The bride nmi the bi hie- groom going round the 
sacred fire nppear really ns one glorious form into 
which have merged their separate identities. The 
poet wishes to portray an intense communion in 
foim, ns in spirit, nnd therefor® compares them 
to tho golden splendour of the polar twilight 
which pi-esents the blended characteristic* of D»y 
and Night, and which like n potter’s wheel goes 
round and round the horizon from left to right, 
making a Pradhalshitto. [ Soe Til.ik’s “ Antic 
Home in tlio Vedas.” Pages .'8 and 69.] 

Though highly elated with joy at the victory of her 
husband, yet restrained by hash fullness, Indomati con- 
veyed her congratula lions to him, not in person, but 
through tho word* of her companions, as tLe Earth 
gladdened by fresh showers expresses 1 er joy to tha 
clouds by means of tho rapturous songs of the pea- 
cocks. Raghu— VIl-09. 

With Raghu living in peaceful retirement at the (lose 
of bia career, and with Aja, the new Sovereign, having 


The bee* end water-fowl* flocked from all aide* and 
freely enjoyed the wealth of lotus blooms which the 
rprtrg had richly stored in the pleasure tanks of Dess- 
rath*, even as worthy persons sought and freely shared 
hi* royal fortune which he had built up by righteous 
mean* Righu — 1X-27- 

This simile suggests that Dnsnmtha filled his 

treasury by such tmtuml, easy nnd Jisrmlesfi 

menus ns the spring senson employs to produce 
lotus blooms. 

In the woodland* rich in flowers and in fragrance, the 
early warbling* of ICokilas were heard but sparely and 
gently like thn soft and broken utterance* of timid and 
bashful maidens. Raghu — 1X-34 

With the divine babe Rama placed on a white bed- 
sheet, hi* Ican-hodied mother fvowealya shone jiko the 
• lender current of tho Gangea in Autumn with a 
lotus flower on it* sandy bed offered in worship. 

Rsglui— X-01), 

The two young boys R»ma and Lakshmana proceed- 
ing under the lead of the great sage Via warn Jibra the' e 
forth with quickened eplendour and beauty like tho 
months Msdhn and Madhar* ( April snd SUj} unfolding 
their wealth end charm* under the direct Icftrence of 
the Sun. R-ighu— XI-7. 

The two spring months in Question, the first 
two months of the Hindu year, happily represent 
the two young brothers w hile the sun represents 
the great spiritual luminary Viswamitra. 

After a shower or rain, the frexh Kandali flower*, 
having crimson petal* and adorned with drain drops and 
with a thin veil of vapour itKiiing from the earth, ie- 
tniodcd me of the beautv of your ruddy and tearful ejea 
overspread with our wedding amoke— a ptcaeirg retnini-. 
scenco which only pained tne in your abaence 

Rsghu- XHl-S'k 

Listening with rapt attention to the aongs of Kusa 
and L»tb, the v*»t gathering of people remained motion- 
hat and shedding tears of ec«tacy, like a woodland in 
the morning when tne air ta still and ihe trees are drip- 
ping dews. Rsghu— XV-66. 

Thereupon, tho aage Valmiki, presenting Sita and her • 
two son*, paid hi* reapects to Ram* just a* he would 
worship the roaplendent Sun with the Vedic hjmc 
Gayatn combined with proper Intonacion and Pronun- 
ciation. Raghu— XV-70. 

With t he cot moths and toilet powder* washed’ from 
the persons of the hundred* of ladies bathing in the 
river Saravu, see how it* wafers bear various beautiful 
tints like tha twilight reflected on patches of clouds 
Wh.eh dapple the iky. Rsghu— XVX-5JI. 


THOUGHTS FROM KALEDASA. Ey Sumana* 
H. Dburv*. The Collection contains almost all the best 
thoughts of Kalidasa. Re. 1. 


G. A. Nate* an A Co., 3,SackuramaCheUy Street, Mad rag. 
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Main Currents of Modern Thought* 

A REVIEW 

BY Phof. A. 6UBRAMANIA IYER. 

^DlJDOLF EUCKEN, who has already become 
it I a favourite author with many, adopts the 
'“'I'* conrept of tha Spiritual Life as the basis 
of his philosophy. He has been led to it by an 
examination and successive elimination of tha 
various views of life provided by the thought of 
the Age, “ A Spiritual life transcending all 
human life forms the ultimate basis of reality.’ 
This spiritual life is conceived by him, not as a 
product of nature, but ns altogether different 
from it, though working within its sphere. " It 
is cosmic, absolute and eternal." Ethical aspira- 
irons and ideals use rendered possible only by 
virtue of its influence within man. Though nU 
absolute spiritual life is a demand of our ethical 
nature and resides within us, yet, says Eucken, 
we cannot attain to it and participate in it with- 
out active effort. This possibility of participation 
in spiritual life should lead us to suppose that 
Eucken’s system is not o. dualism, hut a monism 
spiritualistic in character. 

The Life-process, which is Spiritual Life work- 
ing to realise itself, cannot do so without drawing 
the world to itself. “ It can have no rest until it 
has completely overcome the world and assimilat- 
ed it." If Spiritual Life is independent and is 
above what is merely human, how can man parti- 
cipate in it 1 Eucken is fully alive to the tiled of 
solving this problem. And he solves it by point- 
ing out, ns aforesaid, that the possibility of parti- 
cipation is dependent upon tho fact that tli© 
spiritual life is within man's own being. “It 
must," he says, “ in some fashion be present to 
him as a whole in all its infinity; it must hence, 

, working from within, open up to him (if fit first 
only ns a possibility) n cosmic life and a cosmic 
being, thus enlargin'; his nature. In the absence 
of such an indwelling Spirituality, humanity can 
have no hope of making any progress. If spiri- 
tual life was not an aibitrnry power assigning 
goals and standards to all human undertakings 
man would be a helpless victim of ever-changing 
appearances, and would never be able to attain' 
to any truth; spiritual life alone, and not mere 
humanity, can ensure absolute constancy." 

* Jfatn Current* of Stodem Thought i bv Itwlok 
Eucken, translated by Mcynck Booth : T. Fisher Un- 
win : London ; 


JnleUeclualism having proved inefficient even in 
the shape of Hegel’s Panlogism from its essential 
incapacity for knowledge of a higher kind directly 
obtainable, and Voluntarism not serving any better 
in that direction and Riming at the narrow ideal 
of success and enrichment of human life and 
practical satisfaction of its wants, Eucken contends 
that we must not start from life ns we find it 
with all its limitations, but must go hack to a 
new starting-point and develop n new life. He 
does admit that this is a species of Metaphysics, 
but he emphatically pleads for it and postulates 
an original, self-active life which develops and 
exhibits in its development those very features 
which characterise the higher life of man and which 
the prevailing views or life are unablo to explain. 
Comparing Pragmatism with Eucken’s Activism, 
a writer remarks that “ Eurken’s Activism 
rests upon definite metaphysical assumptions 
while Pragmatism is purely empirical." Pragma- 
tism also seeks to bring tiuth into closer relation- 
ship with life, but it means by life the actual 
condition of man. Eucken’s Activism means by 
life, tho life of the spirit as a self-sufficient life. 
Tho standard in the case of Pragmatism is useful- 
ness to humanity and this js relative ; hut Acti- 
vism, says Eucken, aims at the preservation and 
content of spiritual life, and any tendency of 
thought must be valued by the measure of its 
success in deepening and broadening this life. 
Eucken points out that the difference between 
these two positions may even amount to complete 
opposition. A truly great thought may demand 
sacrifices which human nature as we find it may 
find it difficult to make, but the same thought 
may “ enlarge and enrich intellectual and spiri- 
tual life ” It often happens also that vvh it tends 
to promote human happiness " may bo extremely 
oppressive to the life of the spirit.” 

Thus, Rudolf Eucken takes what he conceives 
to lw tho undei lying element of truth in all tho 
prevailing views of life, revealed in each of them 
either as a defect or as a initially recognised 
truth, and raises it to the rank of the sole Reality. 
It is to explain tho higher human activities that 
he finds it necessary to assume nn original and 
independent spiritual life. Tho .critical reviews 
of tho prevailing systems of thought are charac- 
terised by a rem.ark.able sobriety and breadth of 
view. The acute insight of the' adept Metaphy- 
sician is discernible throughout the exposition, 
historical and critical, and the constructive por- 
tions abound in ideas which may stand the tept of 
criticism for years to come. 
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Current Events 

BY RAJTOUARl, 


THE LOLL LV COSTIXEVTAL POLITICS. 

HE outstanding feature of the month, up to 
the date of writing this review, may ho 
said to bo ono of quiescence on tho Conti- 
nent. The clangour of arms ami tbo flittering 
of the hoofs of fiery coursers on the march to 
battlefields have been almost inaudible in the 
Near East. The sword luw been sheathed and 
there is a gratifying pause, which it is to bo hoped 
may bo infinitely prolonged, in the camps of the 
different hostile states who were flying most reck- 
lessly and thoughtlessly at one another’s throats a 
few short months ago. Each and all hare been ex- 
hausted by the stress and strain of the bloody 
hostilities which gave so much uneasiness to tho 
Great Powers and stupefied what has been known 
as the European Concert. Never, periiaps, had 
the concert, since its inception in 1878 at Berlin, 
displayed such remarkable inanition, if not im- 
becility, in taking concerted measures to nip in 
the bud what eventually turned out to bo a most 
horrid and cruel war. But with sheer exhaustion 
of mere brutal force, there was the greater ex- 
haustion of the financial resources of these petty 
Balkah States which for the time apod to bo so 
many fighting balls when in reality they were only 
bo many jumping frogs. Want of the' very sinews 
of witr st*? Ate "5W peisniti! eictneot mV.iaV 
naturally worked for peace than any combina- 
tion of diplomatic shuttlecocks. What the 
ambassadors and the Concert were hopelessly 
unable to accomplish has been satisfactorily ac- 
complished. There is a truce. It is not an armed 
truco but a true© really leading to solid peace for 
thorn 'selves and all Europe which herself looks 
askance at present against the outbreak of any 
grave hostilities in other places. The instinct of 
114 


Bolf-presorvation, and tho conservation of energy 
for future requirements, Jiave combined to keep 
even the great Continental Powers from flying at 
one another, at a rest expense of lives and monies. 
Even the last flickering flame has died out, Ser- 
via which for a while was obstinately quarrelling 
for nothing particular with bumptious Greece 
has seen her folly and has been greatly chastened 
by the grave warning from Austria. Of course, 
there bare been all sorts of rumours touching a 
6ecret treaty between Bulgaria and Turkey and 
between Greece and Turkoy, besides other iun- 
believnble gossip of tho Goulemoitehta of Eastern 
politics as retailed in their favourite organs of 
opinion. These may be at once discounted. Such 
secret agreements or understandings cannot long 
remain unconcealed in order to be put an end to 
by tho various continental Chancellories with so 
many conflicting interests. The war fever has 
completely subsided and it is Only a quostion of 
week* when the p rostra to and emaciated patients 
may begin to show signs of returning recovery 
and convalescence. In this connexion, France, 
and notably Mon. Pichon, has rendered exceeding- 
ly valuable servioo by frankly informing all the 
quarrelling states that unless they settled down in 
amity and forgot their recont spirit, they can have 
no hope of obtaining any fresh loans to rehabi- 
litate themselves, grow populous again and prospe- 
rous also so as to be ablo to work out, each in its 
own way, tho economic salvation which ' is most 
needed. That indeed was tho most potential 
ijxsiruxeent- 1£> ewspe) .9 pits.'Sn ximSisw. And w 
are rejoiced to think that before long complcto 
peace will bo established in the Near East. 

But what is even more gratifying is the prevail- 
ing quiotudo on tho Continent generally. The 
burden of armaments has been tolling equally on 
Germany and Austria, Italy and Russia. Their 
respective budgets for tho coming financial year 
tell the tale of embarrassed finance most woefully. 
Russia, on the whole, seems to bo better off. In 
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tho first place the harvests of the last two years 
liavo contributed lastly to agricultural prosperity. 
The Russian peasantry is comparatively content. 
The Finance Minister finds that he is earning a 
larger and larger revenue from excise — a condi- 
tion not dissimilar to that of India whore our own 
Chancellor of the Exchequer generally associates 
drink with agricultural prosperity. Russia’s ordi- 
nary finance exhibits a large annual surplus. It 
is reported, however, that despite growing revenue, 
expenditure is mounting at a higher rnfcio than 
warranted and that the minister is alarmed. Ac- 
cording to the Economist the combined expendi- 
ture for the Army and Navy which was 60 mil- 
lion pounds in 1911, has mounted up for the 
coming year to 97 million pounds 1 That 
is a leap forward of a most alarming character. 
Armament expenditure accounts for one-tlurd of 
tho revenue which is ceitainly most burdensome. 
But in Russia, there is no organised criticism. 
The peasant, if lie fairly ekes out existence, does 
not grumble. He is not educated to understand 
tho burdens of armaments. So he keeps quiet ; 
while tho Duma lias now grown so submissive, 
despite tho opposition, that no do not hear much 
of a voice raised against this most unproductive 
expenditure which aviso economy w ould lay on xho 
truly natural development of tho country's re- 
sources. 

Austria-Hungary financially is in a worso plight 
and so is Italy. Both countries, however, aro 
annually increasing their armaments. Italy is 
ambitious enough to constitute herself a great 
naval power in the Mediterranean to be reckoned 
with both by England and France. Germany, of 
course, is forging ahead in her armaments. Tho 
naval policy recently pronounced by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, namely, that Germany should have a 
holiday, has created rather an unpleasant impres- 
sion on the unthinking mass. Even in the 
Reichstag tho opinion is held to be insincere so 
much so that the SoiUlist Opposition which is dead 


against the growth of nrmaments do not seem to 
care for Mr, Churchill's pious utterance. For once 
Mr. Churchill seems to have missed his mark. 
German politics, apart from armaments, was also 
very serene. The only gust of wind in an unplea- 
sant direction came from the Imperial P dace it- 
self. Father and son seem to have quanelled 
over .the Brunswick Duchy and let tho public have 
a peep at this pretty domestic squabble. It is to 
be hoped, however, this flint and steel affair will 
not bring fire. Germany enjoj'R external peace 
and her attention just now is devoted moro 'to 
financial recoupment and economics both of which 
have been in a bad way for so roe weeks past. 
Her foreign trade lias sufleicd nn eclipse but it is 
to be presumed the financial shadow will clear 
away and leave the horizon onco more nulinnt. 

There was another impotent attempt by the 
discredited “ royal " Lusitanians to overthrow 
the Republic. But the watchful Republic was 
able to pull the royalists down — so strong is the 
anti-monarcliical* feeling. But Portugal lacks 
statesmanship No man for the hour is to bo 
found who could purge tho administration of its 
impurities and give it a new lifo every way health- 
ful and hopeful of substantial progress all nlon" 
tho lines in future. At present there is so far as 
the people are concerned not much of a difference 
between the old order and the new order of affairs. 
In this respect the political condition is not un- 
like that of Turkey. 

King Alfonso is n brave personage and bis 
manly courage has won for him even more golden 
opinions than before. The most satisfactory fea- 
ture of Spanish politics just now is the steady 
subsidence of the irreconcilable Catholic clergy, 
which is a sign of the hopelessly weak condition, 
of its cause. With the sick Pope it raifnot make 
any head. And it may lie assumed tlwt the days 
of militant papacy are .over. Nothing can be 
better than to submit to the inevitable and march 
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v.ith tho accomplished facts, of Time. The other 
satisfactory feature is the cordiality subsisting 
bottt eon Spain and France. That U a distinct 
gain for tlie former— a gain which, wo are confi- 
dent, Mon. Poincare will do his best to enhanro. 

As to Mon. Poincare’s own Presidentship, it is 
gratifying to notice that it has hitherto main- 
tained its serenity and sagacity. These speak 
volumes in favour of the statesmanship of a high 
order indeed in Mon Poincare. The entente cor- 
dials between France and England is showing 
daily signs of salutary growth to rejoice the poli- 
ticians of both the great Nations. Indeed, this 
cordiality seems to bo approaching a pleasant 
partnership. France, meanwhile, is playing the 
rolo of the great banker to finance big loans for 
the Bilkan States and Turkey herself. The in- 
calculable value of such aid cannot be g unsaid 

Let us hope the monies lent will be wisely used 
to develop every way the economic resources of 
the different countries of the Near East. Every- 
where there is a sad want of the right man for 
tho hour. Given that personsgo and there is a 
bright future for all. 

As far ns Foreign politics are concerned Sn 
Edward Grey may be said to have some very 
agreeable weeks. The tension wrought by the 
late muddled affairs in the Balkans lias been 
removed. He is able to breathe more freely. 
If only he would now devote his attention to tho 
restoration in fact of the independence and in- 

tc'ndty of poor Persia, in conformity with tho 

original turn and object of the Anglo-Russwn 
Convention, we are sure all the world would 
rojoico while England herself would have nobly 
effaced the dark page in her recent A nglo-Per- 
sian history. Free and powerful England ought 
to bo free from tho iron claws of the Northern 
- Colossus. It is also gratifying to notice that the 
new railway to tho mouth of the Gulf, ^ssing 
through Asiatic Turkoy, will terminate where 
British interests are dominant. Kowat is al- 
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most English and it is to bo hopgd tho peaceful 
development of tho railway and irrigation system 
in Asiatic Turkey may be the means of not only 
giving prosperity to tho Ottoman but to all foreign 
interests, es[>eci.illy France, Germany and 
England, within their respective zona of activity. 
Southern Persia will then bo more and more 
prosperous and tho way to a railway finally with 
India made clear. In domestic politics tho hero 
of tho month was, of course, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who has been unfolding his new 
project of land reform. Mr. Lloyd George’s aim 
and object is a redistribution of tho proceeds of 
the soil, not the displacement or deposition of 
any class, ns tho statist observes. Tho pre- 
sent Ministry of Agriculture is to be enlarged 
and its sphere of activity widened so as to bring 
about the needed reforms. It will therefore bo 
sui>erseded by a new ono to be called tho Ministry 
of Land. Call it by whatever name, Mr. Oeorgo 
will liavo left a brilliant record of his Chancellor- 
ship, of a permanent and enduring character 
when ho has succeeded by his land legislation in 
restoring agriculture to its former prosperity and 
making the country more sufficiently self-support- 
ing for food than has been the case. Manufactures 
are not everything. Considering the island 
diameter of the country it is absolutely essential 
and prudent for tho people to grow enough corn, 
even on Free Trade principles. A fair percentage 
of the unemployed can bo reasonably settled on 
Lind wliicb may be utilised for agricultural pur- 
poses under the proposed new legislation. 

The men of Ulster, from all nccounts.aro climbing 
down. And ive Lav e of late heard levs and less 
of Carsonisra and its pyrotechnics. There is a 
growing feeling all round among men of divers 
shades of opinion that a Modus YlventU can still 
be arrived at, of course, on the fundamental 
basis of Home Rule for all Ireland, which may 
disarm all the needless, and aitifici.il, suspicion 
raised by the men of Ulster under the most un* 
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B talesman-like guidance. We are confident that 
the supreme effort which the Cabinet is now 
engaged in making, with the calm, unperturbed 
and perfectly constitutional sagacity of the 
Prime Minister, will be crowned with fair success. 
A reasonable compromise should he agreed to, 
with an understanding that alter a test of 3 
yeirs the matter may be reviewed so as to re- 
move the defects, and eventually give Ireland 
absolute unity of aim and object in connexion 
with Homo Rule. That will bo a red letter day 
in tho annals of old England, alike creditable 
to her and Ireland. In domestic economics the 
inflation of credit has necessarily received its 
check, specially in cotton manufactures. Lan- 
cashire lnd gone bo fast with her production that 
she now finds the distant markets fully glutted 
with them and no market more so than tliat of 
India. The supply lina more than overtaken the 
demand, A breathing time i« wanted nnd the 
only remedy is working short time for a few 
weeks. This proposal for short tune nnd the 
financial liquidation going on in Germany and 
elsewhere would seem to indicate the first faint 
signs of tho approach again of a cycle of depres- 
sion. Action nnd reaction are equal. The fat 
years are running out and it is time for tho Jean 
years to have their innings nnd who would deny 
that lean years arc wanted to work off the super- 
fluity contributed by the inflation of credit, 
based no doubt on the phenomenal production of 
gold ? 

CflIXA. 

The Republic has now lo-en m-ogui-ed by the 
great civilised States led by the ever pyuijntlietic 
Americans who sue keenly desirou* of seeing 
China strong and healthy. The President of the 
United States led the way. All lionour to Mr. 
AVoodrow Wilson who during the fii-t t*ehe 

month* of his Presidentship has unostentatioudy 

reudeifd service of * most sold character 


to his country. The Tariff Reform nnd the 
Reform of Currency are already the two most im- 
portant acts of his administration. That such a 
President should have been the first to recogniso 
the Republic is therefore most honourable to his 
head and heart. Of course, Yam Slii Kai has 
many a political enemy. Such enemies working 
against his legitimate efforts at national pro- 
gress in the national parliament were dangerous. 
They were the enemies of their country. The 
President has also acted wisely in expelling such 
members for the time. It was no doubt a 
dictatorial act which would hardly be excused or 
tolerated in other circumstances. But there 
will only bo a few to deny the wisdom and discre- 
tion which implied Yuan to hike the step. It 
is to ho hoped that ho would uow be freer 
to accomplish his great projects. Tho two essen- 
tial factors of progress for the Chinese nro all 
defensive nnd offenMve measures against external 
nggrea-ion, incipient signs of which havo been 
tnmsparcnt, and a peaceful development of tho 
interna! resources of tho country by means of 
railways, irrigation nnd manufactures. Two good 
years of tranquility will enable him to lay tho 
foundation of that national progress which every 
patriotic Chinese is keen ou icalising. There ia 
only one man in China to do it, and he is Yuan- 
Sbi-Kni. 80 wo devoutly wish more strength to 
his elbow. China lias a bright future before her 
under hia Presidency nnd the civilised woiM will 
be rejoiced to ree her ms strong, jKmerful and 
pro*porou* os her next door neighbour. 

FOR INDIA’S UPLIFT. A collection of tpeeebe* 
tod writing* on Indian que*tioct. By Un. Annie 
Beetot. Price A«. 12 . To Sobtcnbm of I. K. A». 8. 

RISE AND GROWTH OF BOMBAY MUNICI- 
PAL GOVERNMENT. By I). It Wadi.. Price 

1U.2. To Subscriber* of I. IL lie. IJ>. 

G, A.K»tea*a A Co., Bunknr»m» Chetty Street, UtdrM 
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[Short Notices only appear io thU section,} 

Glimpses of Bengal Life By lUbindrannih 
Tagore, translated by iUj.xni /.’unpin Sen, B. A., 
B.L.,'Minto Tress, Chittagong a lul G. A. uVatesan 
tb Co.', Madras, J&t. 2. 

This book contains a dozen and ono stories 
translated from the Bengali of Rabindranath 
Tagore. TUs celebrated poet of Bengal, the poet 
laureate of India, as ho has been very fittingly 
complimented by oar popular Viceroy Lord 
HsnJinge, is now too well known to need any in- 
troduction. The versatile genius of the author 
of the “ Geetanjali ” has not been confined to 
poems and songs alone but has found vent in a 
muss of prose writings and as the poet himself 
said “ some think the stories better than my 
poems The charm of these stories lies in the 
poet’s keen insight into the workings of human 
nature and in the masterly vigour with which he 
depicts the unvarnished homely life of the simple 
populace in great detail. In point of realism and 
* lucid exposition of the fine susceptibilities of the 
human mind these stories may well be compared 
with the similar stories of the saintly Tolstoy. 
The sketches depicted in these stories are simply 
magnificent and ore really very delightful reading. 

' The Broken Halo. By Florence, L. Barclay, 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, London and Few York. 

It has been said that Mrs. Barclay is the type 
of popular writer produced by the United States 
who lads fair to conquer the British Empire as 
well. For our part we feel that no country need 
be oshamed of claiming the author of “ The 
Rosary” and “The Broken Halo" as its daughter. 
It is astonishing how much of sensational realism 
and interest can still be awakened by playing up- 
on the old-v. otld emotional thrills of love and 
religion, and what an abtorbmg tale can be 


weaved of simple, every-day incidents, by the 
magic pen of an inspired writer. The story of a 
young man who falls in love with an old lady who 
is old enough to be his grandmother appears too 
extremely ridiculous to afford plot for anything 
except an ill-natured caricature of life, but 
strangely enough this is the themo of the story 
which is set forth with vivid interest, emotion 
and feeling in the book before us. The charac- 
ters are delineated with a rare skill and delicacy 
of touch, and the development is natural, yet full 
of incident, revealing humour and pathos in every 
page. The sentiment throughout is quite human, 
though perhaps unconvention.il, and the true reli- 
gious spirit, which, after nil, is quite unconven- 
tional and essentially the same in all devout souls, 
breathes living fire throughout. Altogether the 
book is one which will sustain the considerable 
reputation which the talented author lias mado 
for herself, and we can confidently recommend it 
to all novel-lovers as one of the best Intellectual 
treats of the season. 

The Conquerors of Peru. By Henry' Gib 
bert. George G. JIarrap «fc Company , London. 
The story of the conquest of Peru by tKe 
Spaniards is certainly one of the most romantic in 
human history and the tale as told by Prescott 
has all the charm and glamour of a medieval 
legend. .Notwithstanding the lucidity and clear- 
ness of the historian of the Peruvians it must bo 
confessed that the severely historical style is not 
quite acceptable to young people who are apt to 
find the solid pages of original work rather em- 
barrassing. ’ Mr. Henry Gilbert has imparted to 
the classic narrative a vivid reality and moving 
adventure that go to make a story. What was 
originally a serious history for scholars is now 
transformed into « fascinating story for the chil- 
dren. The full page illustrations add not a little 
to the value of the book. We commend the book 
to all yonng people. , • 
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T rans-Himalaya. By Dr. Sum Hedin Vol. III. 

(Macmillan's Empire Library.) 

This third volume of the Swedish explorer’s dis- 
coveries jn Central Asia is a sequel and necessary 
complement to the previous volumes published 
three years ago. It deals with the journey of the 
author to the source of Indus, through the high- 
lands of Western Tibet and down the valleys of 
the Sutlej in its upper course. The details are for 
the most part dry and uninteresting nnd do not 
attract the ordinary reader, in spite of the state- 
ment in the preface that the facts are in them- 
selves, very eloquent. But in places here and 
there the narrative becomes picturesque and fasci- 
nating as when Dr. Hedin describes his first view 
of the sacred lake of Mnnasorowar. Chapter 
XXVI is very curious as showing the many 
points of similarity existing between the external 
forms of Lamtusm and Catholicism — a pleasant 
digression from the monotony of travel and dis- 
covery. Tho geographical discoveries and the 
natural phenomena noted in the book will bo ren- 
dered more useful in a scientific work to be 
brought out in a fow months. 

The Parent’s Book. Edited by Rita Strauss, 

T. C. and E. C. Jack, London. Price 3«. 6<i. 

Tnis book, as its name implies, is one which 
answers children’s questions. It is almost a 
cyclopedia of reference for all subjects, particular- 
ly valuable for children and boys ^in their teens. 
Thousands of questions, are answered with a clear- 
ness and simplicity that will be appreciated by 
all parents and guardians. Every eonccivnble 
subject is included— -Science, philosophy, history, 
tho arts, biographies, games indoor and out-door, 
nnd a hundred other subjects of general interest. 
Tlio book is properly illustrated. For the sire 
nnd value of the work, the book is quite a mane! 
of cheapness. Indeed the idea of such a book is 
entirely a new Idea and no library can bo com- 
plete without it. 


Delhi Samrajyam: A Sanskrit Drama. 
ByP&ndilM. LaJcshmkna Suri, Pachaiyappa’a 
College, Madras. 

Pandit Lakshman.i Suri has already won dis- 
tinction as a writer ' of a powerful and limpid 
style both in verse and prose in Sanskrit. But 
the present volume marks altogether n new dev 
parture in Sanskrit Literature in that tho hero 
of the drama is an English ruler and that tho 
Pandit has with consummate talent succeeded in 
finding simple expressions to modem ideas anil 
institutions in the Sanskrit language. Besides 
loyalty which is tho burden of tho whole drama, 
tho literary merit of tho play is considerable. Dr, 
E. Ilultzsch l’n. D., says in ft letter to tho author 
the Pandit’s work proves beyond doubt that “this 
wonderfully rich and flexible language if handled 
by a master is quite able to express modern ideas 
and to describo tho Utest European fashions and 
inventions in a clear and unmistakable) manner." 
There is yet no appearance of any incongruity iu 
tho work. 

Hymns to the Goddess. By Arthur arul 
Ellen Avalon : Lusac and Co., London, Thacker- 
Spink and Co,, Calcutta, G. A. Allies an and Co., 
Madras. Price lie. four only. 

The book is a collection of a number of hymns 
addressed to the several Goddesses of Hindu 
Mythology, These hymns liavo been taken 
from tho I’uranas, tho Tantrus and from the 
works of Banka racharyya. Tho authors 
have done well iu plicing them before tho 
English public, even though tlie&o Dovi-hjmns 
form only a very small, though not unimportant 
portion of tho sast hymn literature of tho Hindus. 
The»e hymns, as revealing the heart of India, are 
sure to bo of interest to those who sympathise 
with real faith and heartfelt piety, with spiritual 
aspiration, found in whatever garb. Iu the in- 
troduction to tho book, there is an attempt on the 
part of tbo author to explain tbo meaning which 
underlies tho Devi -Mythology. 
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Diary of Ibe Month, Oc! Nov. 1913 


Chattanya’s Pilgrimages and Teachings. — 
Jhj J. X. Saflari M. A,, Professor, Pain a - Col- 
lege, Ptibitishal by J/. C. Sktlnt nwl Sons, 
CaIcuUh. [Messrs. G. A. Natesan and Co., 
.Madras, Rs. 2.] > 

The enrly life of Chaitanya, his great devotion 
to , Ratha -Krishna, his intense religious fervour, 
bis vast influence on the people, high nntl low, 
who came in contact with him, all these are well 
portrayed in simple English in the interesting 
vpiume before us. The original life was completed 
in 1582 A.D., within fifty years of Sri Clmitanya’s 
death, and may be taken to lie almost a contem- 
porary record by a fiithful follower. Mr. Sarkar’s 
translation will, we hope, be widely read by nil 
interested in Chaitnnya and Vaishnavnism. The 
volume is dedicated to Professor T. Rajagopak- 
chariar, M.A., B.n., of the Law College, Madras. 

Punch and Judy. By F.dv:in Pugh, London. 

G. Bell and Sons, Limited. 

This is a very entertaining novel by the author 
who seems to have an intimato acquaintance with 
all grades of humanity. The book presents a pic- 
ture of the Various human beings, eneb typical, 
who inhabit a poor part of London. And one 
cannot find fault with the faithfulness of the 
picture in any case. One may of course feel that 
there are too many characters introduced into the 
novel not to mar the unity of the plot. But at 
the same time one is not displeased to come into 
contact iritb the precocious Punch, the high bed 
Felicia and Crispin, the recklessUua Yani and the 
kindly Colly, the wild but sympathetic Mos the 
Roman, the repentant gentleman who recognises 
Punch and Judy as his children, and the erratic 
Gowcowshi. The story is a very involved one and in 
the end strikes a note of dien-ex-machma in that 
all the characters of different sexes marry. But 
at the same time the author has ensured our sym- 
pathy for all of them so well that we cannot but 
wish them all a happy honeymoon. 


October 21. His, Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor Sir Michael O’Dwyer met with a riding 
accident on his way from Dliarampore to Jvasauli, 
and injured his elbow. , 

October 22. Two thousand Indians in the col- 
lieries of Northern Natal have Rtruck in connec- 
tion with the passive resistance movement. 

October 23. Sir Michael O’Dwyer arrived at 
Lahore this morning, and his inj'ured ' arm was 
examined nnder the X-Rays which showed only a 
dislocation of the elbow, ' 

October 24. Speaking at the dinner of the 
London School of Tropical Medicine to-night, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain stated that X 7 0,000 had 
been obtained for the endowment and support of 
the school. ,i 

October 25. Fifteen Hindus have been ordered 
to be deported in Victoria (British Columbia) for 
non compliance of Immigration Laws. * 

October 2G. To-day there was a meeting of 
the share-holders of the People’s Bank with Rai 
Bahadur Morlchand presiding in which ft was de- 
cided to reconstruct the old Bank under a new 
name. . , 

October 27. Mr. JIL De P. lYebb, lecturing 
before the East India Association to-day. pleaded 
for a gold currency. , 

October 28. Replying to a telegram from the 
coal-owners in Durban, Mr. Smuts denies that 
the Government made promises to Mr. Gokhale 
with regard to - the £ 3 tax. 

October 29. H. E. the Viceroy and party 
arrived at Hyderabad this morning and was wel- 
comed by H. H. the Nizam in a magnificent State 
Banquet. 

October 30. Sir Hugh Barnes resigned his 
scat on the India Council for private reasons. 
Lord Crewe accepted his resignation with regret. 
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October 31. The Bombay Banks opened to- 
day after the Dewali holidays and business was 
resumed. The situation is hopeful. 

November 1. General Botha speaking at 
Nylstroom to-day said that he agreed with and 
endorsed everything that Mr. Smuts had said 
regarding tho Gokhale interview with the S. A. 
Ministers. 

November 2. To-day H E. the Viceroy laid 
foundation stone of tho King Edward VII Memo- 
rial Park and pavilion at Bijapore. 

November 3. Tho Public Services Commission 
opened its second session this morning in the 
Imperial Secretariat at Delhi. The Commission 
divides itself into two committees with Lord Is- 
lington and Lord Konaldshay as Presidents. 

November 4. At a mass meeting of tho 
Hindus held at Allahabad under the Chairmanship 
of Rai Bhadur Lala Rtmacliaran Dass, Resolu- 
tions were passed against cow-killing imploring tho 
Government and tho Muslims not to permit the 


followers, leaving them helpless without any one 
to take charge of them. . One hundred and fifty 
marchers belonging to one mine arrested to-day. ’ 
November 9. A vigilance committee has been 
appointed in South Africa, in order forcibly to 
prevent the further entry of Asiatics. 

November 10. Two ^thousand Indians,- tired 
and footsore, liave been arrested at Balfour to-day 
where three special trains were in readiness' to 
take them hack to Natal. ' ' ’ 

November 21. ' Mr. Gandhi has been arrested 
at Greylingstad to-day and sent to Durban for' 
trial under the Natal Liw. 

November 12. MpssrsPoKk and Kallcnboch 
nro arrested on the charge of aiding passive 
resisters. They refused to keep dear of the 
struggle and determined to suffer. Gandhi wj rt 
sentenced to nine month’s hard labour/ 

November 13. Letter bombs were received to- 
day by the Editor of tho “Pioneer,” “Statesmen” 
“Englishman" and several European gentlemen in 
Calcutta and elsewhere. 


sacrifice of cows at Ayodhia nt the next Bakrld. 

November 5. Pour thousand Indians assemb- 
led in Charleston in response to Mr. Gandhi’s 
advice and began to cross tho border into 
Transvaal. 

November 6. The Police at Volkhrust have 
received orders to arrest Mr. Gandhi and all his 
party, 500 deserters from the collieries were 
arrested and the rest marched along. 

November 7. Mr. Gandhi was arrested to-day 
and remanded to the 1 4th and released on bail 
X50. 200 Indians who entered Transvaal were 
unmolested. 

November 8. Mr. Gokhale received this cable 
from Mr. Kallenbach. “ Men, women and chil- 
dren marching on starvation ration without 
shelter uncomplainingly. Mr. Gandhi’s enthu- 
siasm spreading to others. Government plan 
now is to separate him and other leaders from 


November 14. Mr. Gandhi was to-day sen- 
tenced nt Volkhrust to three months’ imprison- 
ment in nddition to his Dundee sentence of nine 
months 

November 16 Mr. Gokhalo has received it 
cable to tlio effect tint the Union Government 
hove declared nine more compounds temporary 
jails and tho strikers are liablo to bo flogged and 
shot lor any inlringement ol rulos. 

November 16. Mr. Goklmle in a Press com- 
munication states that though the prominent 
paasive resistance leaders have been imprisoned 
there ia yet no need to despair as Other, nail stop 
in and continue the struggle on the lines of Mr.' 
Gandhi. 


at'T°/ mb< 'r. 17 At a Maas Meeting of Indians 
Johannesburg a resolution 

on the Government to release the .rrmrtrf leader. 
1,10 F U T°™ “f negotiating a settlement. 
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Some Indian Reminiscences. 

The Cornhill Magazine for October contains 
gome very delightful reminiscences of Lady Login. 
Her husbind had for some time a position at tha 
Oudo Court under two of tha King*. And later 
she acted while in England jus interpreter between 
the Begum and tho Queen Empress. Later still 
during tho time when her husband was guardian 
to tho little Malnrajih Duleep Singh she had 
access to tho highest British and Indian circles. 
Then follows a story of the Royal Princes. But 
the ono which will he read with interest by all 
lovers of Macaulay, we reproduce below. II o wns 
then in Rome, and the following stoyy is credited 
to an attache of tho Riiti-h Embassy. 

Like all strmncor«, he went by moonlight to «eo the 
Coliseum and, as was proper in m historian mnd » poet, 
that - the spirit of the centimes might here full ewmy 
within hi> »oul, he went alone 1 As he stood rmpt mod 
gaiing in the shadow of the arches, m rain brushed 
rudely by, jostling him roughly. With great presence of 
mind Mr. Macaulay as he then was felt mt once for his 
watch. It was gone! the thief was atill in Tiew. 
promptly the historian gave chase, and. taking the law 
into his own hands, ms might ono of the heroes of ancient 
Home whose deeds he set forth, he promptly kicked him 
down mnd repossessed himself of his property. Femnng 
that other criminals might be about, Ihe Englishman at 
onco returned to his hotel, to find, to his surprise, his 
own watch ticking comfortably on hi* drawing-table, 
mnd m strange gold watch in Ms waistcoat pocket ' I 
Horrified »t his first successful roup as m footpad, he 
hurried otf to tha bureau-de-poliee to giro up bis booty, 
where he was confronted by an excited foreigner, rehe- 
mently describing the outrage of Which he had been a 

But perhaps the most interesting episode sbe 
took part occurred during tho time that tho 
Maharajah, by tho Queen's de-ire, gave sittings 
to Mr. Winterhalter for a full length picture by 
that arti't wliich now hangs in tho gallery at 
Buckingham Palace. The Maharajah Duleep 
Singh was then but sixteen or seventeen. 

On ono of these occasions, when tho painter was 
engaged on the details oE tho jewels that Duleep 
Singh was weiring, Her Majesty took the oppor- 
tunity to speak to Lady Login aside on tho 
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subject of the Koh^-noor, which had only re- 
cently been returned to her out of tho hands of 
the Amsterdam diamond cutters, and, of course, 
was greatly changed in size, shape, and lustre. 
She had not yet worn it in public, and, as sho 
herself rem irked had a delicacy about doing so in 
the Mahimjab’s presence. 

* Tell mo, Lmdy Login, doe* tbs Maharajah over men. 
tion the Koh-i-noor ? t)oe9 he seem to regret it mnd 
would he hko to sen it sgmin ? Find out for me before 
tha next sitting, mod miod you let me know exactly 
whmt he tmym t ” 

This was the Queen's command. It threw Lady 
Login into a great perturbation. For it was a 
delicate subject and tha princo eh a understood 
was feeling every now ami then for tho Koh-i- 
noor. Then comes tho charmingly chivalrous 
play of the Prince. 

I ventured to turn the coo vernation round to tho miter- 
ed appearance that tho cutting was imid to hive given to 
the famous “ mountain of light," mnd retnmrked, ms 
cmsamlly ms I eoufd, “ would he hare mny curiosity to Beo 
it now in its new form ?” “ Yes, indeed I would!” ho 
affirmed emphatically ; “ I would giro m good deal to hold 
it mgim in my own hand !” This reply, knowing how 
keen were his feelings on tho matter, itmrtled mo con- 
siderably, mnd it was in much trepidation that I asked 
his reason for this great desire on his part. “Why"? 
was bi* answer. 11 Wby, because I was but * child, an 
infant, when forced to surrender it by treaty ; but now 
that I am a disd, I should lilro to hare it in my power to 
place it myBelt in Her band ! " 

Of course her delight and relief at the answer, 
loyai, chivalrous and sharp was boundless. She 
hurried to H. M. the Empress nnd reported 
instantly. Then the Queen and tho Princo con*’ 
sort brought tho jewel and gave it to the Maha- 
rajah who was examining it for some time, 
turning the precious tiling this way and that in 
light and shade. At last, says the Lady, 

•as if summoning up hia resolution after m pro- 
found struggte, mnd with a deep sigh, be raised hia 
eyes from the jowel, mnd— just as tha tension on my 
aide was near breaking point, so that I was prepared for 
almost southing— even to seeing lum, in m sudden fit of 
madness, fiing tho precious talisman out of tho open 
window by wliich bo stood mnd the other spectators' 
rertes were equally on edge— ho mo red deliberately to 
whore Her Majesty was standing. »nd, with m deferen- 
tial reverence, placed in her hand the famoas diamond. 
With the words : “ It is to me. Ma'am the greatest plea! 
tar* thus to hare the opportunity, as s loyal subject, of 
-.nysclf offering to my iQt cretgn the Koh-i-noorl” 
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The Recent Bank Failures- 

The failure of the People’s Bank of Lahore 
and oilier banking houses in Upper India 
has involved many people in heavy loss and 
others in utter iuin. Of course hank failures 
are equally common in the West also. Ilenco 
on occasions like these it is useless to add to the 
volume of self-depreciation that is hoard all 
around. Indeed the want of instinct and business- 
training as also the usual indifference of the 
people in general for such business enterprises are 
not causes altogether to bo ignored. In some 
quarters there is a cry for more Got eminent 
interference. Rni Bahadur Inla R»i] Noth np- 
jioals for such interference. In view of the recent 
disasters ho thinks it desirable that a commi«sion 
of some bankers European and Indian should Ihj 
at once appointed to enquire into the condition of 
each Indian Bank and to report on tlio financial 
position of each. He further insists tliat the 
accounts of each bank shall be periodically nuditod 
by Government ns is done in the ease of Munici- 
palities and the batiks shall 1*> made to pay for it. 
These and other methods ho thinks will safe-guard 
tho interests of nil concerned. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the 
views of the lion. Mr. Mnn-Moban I>isr ILaniji, 
President of the Indian Merchants' Chamber and 
Buretu. In his recent apeetl) nt the sixth nnnu*l 
meeting of the Chamber he made some interest- 
ing remarks with reference to the bank failures 
in the Punjab. Sir, Mnn-Mohnn Pass is of opi- 
nion tlmt the Indian Companies’ Act of 1913 is 
already a salutary piece of legislation and that 
ww further check would tie detrimental to our 
interests. There is, however, n great necessity 
for caution oil the part of the Hoard with regard 
to advances made to concetti* in which any of tl.e 
directors is intere-ded. 

" AWir» *t\, the revpunaibilits mainly, rests upon tlie 
shareholder* *n<i depositor*. who should less* oE their 
iodiifwvoee and beg-o to take more active interest in the 


progress of the companies with which they have dealings. 
They should specially insist on the banks showing in 
their balance sheet the following items:— (rt) short and 
long terra advances, (6) advances to industrial institu- 
tions showing short and long term, (e) advances on 
immoveable property, (d) advance* against share* ol 
joint-stock companies, (r) advances against securities 
authorised by the Government, (f) advances against 
personal security, {g) advances against collateral secu- 
rity, (A) advances to companies in which the directors 
are interested, (i) investment in shares and (J) invest- 
ments in immoveable property." 

Mr. Mnnohnr Lai, M.A., late Minto Professor of 
Economics in the Calcutta University writes to 
the Ar;/a Pntrika in answer to n fow queries 
tcgaiding the Banking sitmtinn in the Punjab 
that the atoppago of payment in two banks 
mu«t necessarily cau-e an nmount of (.train ill 
other Indlm banks ns « ell. But, lie assures us 

“ tho safety of the other banks is not in any peril, 
however," though probably somo of the very small 
institutions of fecent growth may not be able to with- 
stand the attain. With caution in working, and with 
that sanity which every Panjabca shows fn a practical 
situation, healthy, indigenous banking In this Province 
will come out of this attain both chaatened and strong. 
Wbat we want is that tho publio should view tiling* 
calmly and act with discrimination Concerted action 
on the part of Banks— though 1 realise the difficulty 
of such action— Is alto necessary. 

The only striking ii-hbinre of ft * failed * brink 
revived to life again xvm In England during the 
financial crisis of 1890 But in England nnd 
other advanced countries Lanka n re helped by 
si-ter institutions l>efore their fall. "When naked 
if lie could suggest any means to mho tho 
People'K Bank the Prof<-'-or says that only when 
nil the facts find figme* with the Directors' ’ 
comments and such other report*. are on hnnd 
could he investigate n right. Still in his opinion 
there is no reason for d» sjeur. All will lie well in 
a little while when the present hubbub haft 
aulwi led. But tl. p n he varnis against over- 
banking and his remarks on this head are very 
valuable 


We want purer and more vigorous banking. While 
Backs should help the industry and manufacture* of 
a e-oontr-v. they should not ’‘identify*’ themselves 
with industrial and manufacturing concern*. Banks 
should not virtually become factory owner*, large 
landlords, and holder* of other businesses, A Bank 
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js ft c rod it factory whose function is to mobiliso 
capital. To perform this function properly they must 
keep their resources in liquid and realisable form. 
The complaint often is-»there »ro no investments to 
bo had. Whftt is ft Bank to do which has to pay C 
per cent, oo Us depos.ta. The complaint is the surest 
proof of the fact that wo are getting overbanked; 
why multiply banks if proper investments are not to bo 
found ? Morn Banka in these ciroumstances can only 
mean bad banking, 

TUoro Jiaao indeed been any number of com- 
ments and criticisms, suggested by tlio warning 
of tbo recent fuilutes*. Lab. Lnjput Rai’n obser- 
vations on tho question, will bo of intere^. 

We cannot compete with the huge European organisa- 
tions doing busmens in this country without co-opera- 
tion and except on joint-stock lines. 1 hare often heard 
it slid that cottage industries are more national for 
India It may bo so, bat how can cottage industries 
compete with the combination of Capital and Labour oo 
account of which our markets are flooded with cheap 
articles. Banking on joint-stock lines is also absolutely 
necessary tor the success of our industries and for trade. 
It may then be taken as the first axiom of our national 
existence that we must hare joint-stock companies and 
joint-stock banking. If so we must be prepared for 
occasional failures. We must remember the well-known 
maxim • no risk, no gain.' Everyone wanting to learn 
riding a horse should be prepared (or occasional falls 
But considering that joint slock business is a new insti- 
tution In this country it does not matter much, if we fail 
from lack of judgment or want of experience. But what 
wo should, however, gusrd against is fraud and dis- 
honesty. So far as Lai a Ilarkishen Lai is concerned we 
have no evidence jet that he has been guilty of either. 

Secondly, wo should always remember (hat the suc- 
cess of every joint-stock business depend* on the hearty 
co-operation of those at tho bead or affairs. No man, 
however able and upright lie be, can run a joint-stock 
business if he is not heartily supported by his co-work- 
ers. There is more danger in divided counsel* or in 
treachery from within than from lack or judgment or 
even from fraud. What we require to learn is honest, 
whole-hearted co-operation. At the same tune no one 
however able and honest he may bo, can run a huge 
business unless he has among his co-workers those who 
have the nourageot saying *no‘ to him when they con- 
aider that he ia going wrong. But it is of utmost import- 
ance that we ahould guard against fraud. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA.— 
By Seedick K. Saysni. With ait introduction by ri.r 
Vitaldas Damodar Thackersey. Price Be. 1. To'Sut- 
aenbers, As. 12. 

LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA- By the 
Anaganka Dharmapala. Price As. 12. To Subscribers 
of 7. R. As. & _ 

ESSENTIALS OF HINDUISM.— A Symposium by 
representative Hindu*. Price As if. To Subscriber* As.C. 

AGGRESSIVE HINDUISM. By the fate Sister 
Nltedit*. Second Edition Price As. 4. 

O. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 


The Great Duke in India- 

In tlio United Service Magazine for Octobor, 
Lieut.-Col. Burton (Indian Army) gives ns a 
vivid picture of Wellington tlio Great Duke 
in Iiulli, when in his triumphant career of con- 
quest ho planted himself on Jhe summit of tho 
Sutpuros and when from the lofty pinnacles of 
Gawilgurh his genius shone ‘ns n flaming 
beacon to waning nations,’ 

From tho Wellington despatches, we have an 
account of tho fort of G.iwilgarli and the ap- 
proaches to it, such ns it was n hundred years 


The fart of Gawilgirh is situated on a rangaof 
mountains between the sources of the rivers Purna and 
Tapti. It staoda on a lofty mountain in that range, and 
consists of one complete inner fort which /mats to tho 
south where the rock ia moat steep; and an outer fort 
which covers the inner to the north-west and north. 

But even to-day, it remains a hoary and mas- 
sive pile, sax o that its walls and buildings have in 
pLices crumbled away. Still, 

The sides of the mountain form its ramparts, hown 
from the living rock; the great ravine, falling fora 
thousand feet, is its ditch ; the massive iron-bound gates 
are at its entrance ; steps, chiselled from the rock, lead 
to its loopboled walls, and buildings of stone, guard- 
houses, dwelling-places, mosques and Hindu temples 
still stand in venous stages ot decay. A Muialman place 
of prayer is maintained by a paternal government that 
is tolerant of all creeds alike. 

Tile accounts left to ns by officers who served 
under the Duko aro valuable as affording ns 
interesting details about the appearance and 
habits of the General: — 

A little above middle height, well limbed and mus- 
cular with little encumbrance ot flesh beyond that 
which gives shape and manliness to the outlines of tho 
figure ; an erect carriage ; a countenance strongly 
patrician; both in feature, profile, and expression, and 
an appearance remarkable and distinguished : few could 
approach him on any duty, or any subject requiring nig 
tenons attention, without being aware of something 
strange and penetrating in his clear light eye. Tbo 
appearance and demeanour of General Wellesley were 
such as at first sight to inspire confidence, which feeling 
was not diminished on a closer acquaintance. All thoso 
who served under hua looked op to him with that degrie 
of respect, l might almost say awe, which by combining 
an implicit obedience to his commands with an un- 
bounded confidence in the wisdom of his measures, was 
calculated to draw forth all the energies of man in the 
execution of his orders, 
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The Indian Question in South Africa- 

Mr. II. T. Tainplio, F. R. 0. 1. has in the 
October number o! the United Empire ap- 
proaches the problem of the Indians in Africa 
from the point of Mew of the European popula- 
tion of the colony. 

The question of admitting oriental races, such 
ftit Indians, Chinese, and others has been a source 
of ,gravo anxiety to Europeans and in Sontli 
Africa, alleges the writer, it is of \itul importance. 
To him it is not u question of liumanitamnUm 
or oven of expediency : 


moving the most out of very little, the admirahlo 
adaptability in cn crcoming drawbacks, a facile 
submission to the inevitable, ft limited intel- 
lectual horizon — it is the possession of these traits 
that make tho Indian a contented and prosperous 
member of society. 

It was not long ago tint tho northern Natal - 
ist*. became alive to the cxi-tence of a largo 
settlement of Indians in tho midst of n supposed 
English population. Tho anxiety to check tho 
influx of Indi ms grew greater with the deejier 
realisation of the dangers of tho presence 
of the Indian element in tho country. 


It i* id fact nothing more nor Mesa thin the main- 
taining of a dominant race ot nUW blood io a great 
country which la, really and truly, atill id it* infancy 
One all-iniportant fact inunt bo borne lo wind Even 
to-day id South Africa— aod 10 Central, Ea»t aud Wait 
Africa aa well— that* i* but a handful of European 
race aide by tide with torn of million* of, ao to ijsrali, 
JegiUmato native* of thu great continent. 

Tho writer feels no surprise nt tho growing 
tendency of tho ludiuis to iingmU.- U> buuth 
Africa, for they 

‘come from a country numbering hundred* of Mil- 
lions, ,arcu*tomed to ail tho makeshift* for a living, 
common to the den*ely-,*>puUwd Oriental nation*, 
and very quietly Bnd themaelve* In a position of afflu- 
ence to which probably they never could attain id .their 
own country. . 

The great incaw to Kunqiean inlwiti from 
any intermix tun? of races is thus nt forth . — 

It i* nothing wore than a plain truth whxhriobc 
denied hy Done, no n-atttr I ow full ot ayrnpathy, |-hi- 
Unthropy or fcvuwaMtanawum U.ej any t*. that in a 
eoudry like South Airies, Mnren Ineiani or Chioric 
OB the one hand, and Euripvan* on the ether, the odd* 
are overwhelmingly in favour of tho fottnrr. 

it invy prvbxbly bo ,aas - rlw that Karcje-aU* 
might bo exjHs.tid to nd >]t tLi u.m-Uck to condi- 
tions of bfe coian.cn to oriental races l.utn prt>po?J- 
tionof tlutkind Ul-otli tcijKo-wUc mid rrjxlUnt to 
tho Europeans, VUt tbt-n i* tlav-cnl of the 
great mceesS of the In li *».* in tb»- Iv-poleo* h .nnt* 
of Afiw* I Tl.r f**re minimum t f f«*l *».} c! .th- 
ug Wi’l cc them. Tie *v-}- i^Tiu t* l.f 
lc»lgit g are <>f the rto’dles-. Tii" ien dUlik 

rosaurvefulccs-*, the_ *«iWfal <«{<»<*;« I,-r 


In competition with the Indian, the Eurojiean is 
quite out of the running and tho writer’s plea 
for tlie Eunijiean i* curiously significant mid 
►uggestne : — 

If lho»e who favour free migration of Oriontal race* 
tocouetne* in which atiiall population* of European* 
are endeavouring year byvear.to oUbluh tliemaihc* 
aod the » bite taio in a position of unavailable Influ- 
ence and airrngtb, would regard the ijueation from a 
practical (mint of new, their *ympathio* might bo ex- 
pelled lo reor round in favour of their Huro|x>an 
brethren " 

The wnier concludes by calling attention to 
the gravity and ini jhh time of tlie piublem in 
tlie following wind* of warning; — 

The European* to South Africa arc confronted wllll 
a race problem *u^b a* ha* never yet fallen to the lot d 
European*. d.-mring to rua'iilam their proininemo In a 
new Und, lo deal with. The *o!uUoo of tin* problem 
tall* for the oercue of *Ulc*m»i.»hip of a high order. 
Tbeijoe.trno i* a pre.vlng one wlii-L cannot holgnond, 
and iv u on* tb»v re>j»ue* much delicate tact aod wi.a 
dxcreuon cd thejiart of Uio*« who c.««y to deal with 4- 


A CHEAT INDIAN.— Tin* 
l U : 9 ‘"’-vd.y.or ifr. u. K. Uandlil > 

l"C,h,.n r , on and woik in South Africa, hit ctiatacV 
*!"• , *, *. hi* Dope*. ^ |«-ru»al of till* 

.krtcb Wrtlier w,u. the , e!wW ,p^ d , rt , oJ ^ 
dtv**rt tli»t »r» appended, fire* a peculiar inoirht 
1.1. U- ...... 

who «*d*r*le.4 that ,tal.„c»e»hip. moderation, a«d 
»e._^*T-*Hn are t .« rvc*l~i-t <j J»1 lie* of a jut-iot. ( fl’if* 
° *f Ur. c. Price An na* four, ' * 

tJ. A NaV-tas t Co,ijU6kiiraso* Cf.ttSj Street, jJ»j rw 
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Nature’s Water Finders. 

Rev. Geo. N. Thomson who is an acknowledged 
authority ou the ...bjcct giw» some very u«tul 
and interesting intormation reg.rfing the finding 
o! water in certain mill. He bays in the current 
issue of tlio iWrt of Itulix: 

Nature's best water-finders are the roots of 
ftrnta. When n driven well— which is only n 
.intor-pipo with a pump nt one end and n perfor- 
ated piece at tire othei^-raiscs water to the bur- 
face oi the ground the roots of various plants w.U 
eoon discover this interesting wort and monopo- 
ly the water in the pipe by penetrating the little 
perforation, and thus deprive man and boast oi 
this life-giving, thirst-quenching fluid. Unless 
well protected, under-ground pipes wall become 
clogged by the roots of plants and all flow, of 
water through them will ho stopped. Roots, 
however, are not only mischievous water finders, 
but also groat benefactors. Floods have often 
been very destructive in America and other lands, 
and floods will continue to destroy, until roots 
come to the rescue. Man ioohshly destroys 
forests and grumbles at the Forest Department, 
because much land is reserved for forests that 
seem to be of little or no use. Why not cut 
down the tree, for firewood? Why not sell ail 
the valuable timbers ? The™ may be some sense 
in conserving fruit trees, but oi what use are 
trees that yield nothing but leave. ? So reasons 
many a man who having eyes sees not, and having 
ears hears not the wonderful secrets of nature. 
Somo year, ago when on a visit to Australia 
where foolish people, liko their foolbh brethren in 
America leiae wantonly cut down the forests, 
burning with cruel glee the monarch, of the 
mountains, we saw with great astonishment foun- 
tains oi water gu.li forth from the denuded hill- 
sides. lint soon our astonishment was turned 
into sorrow, for nature's best water-finders, tbo 
roots of the trees, lud been put out of commis- 
sion, and as these could no more absorb watei, to 


give life to the trunks, and to the leaves and 
flowers, and fruits of the trees, alas 1 tlm water, 
now flowed forth and cut deep ravines along tho 
mountain sides, and, joining oilier streams in tho 
valleys, destroyed productive farms, inundated 
towns, killed men anil women and children and 
cattio by drowning and laid wasto God's beautiful 
earth, Not only does man’s inhumanity to man 
rnako countless mortals mourn, but also all 
nature mourns when man’s inhumanity and greed 
destroys tho trees of the forests, man’s best 
friends. 

The Aphorisms of the First Four Caliphs. 

In tlio Asiatic Quarterly Review for October of 
this year appears a translation of a few mis- 
cellaneous aphorisms translated by the Into Dr. 
W'ortabet. A fow of thorn that stand out as 
models of sententious and epigrammatic wisdom 
bear quotation : — 

Ho who tries to decoivo Ood doeeivea himscJr. 

EIo who oppresses an orphan will have unduUful 


children. . „ . . . 

The signs of retro gross 10 o are these four things— bad 
management, wild extravagance, negl-gence, and much 
relf-dcception. 

You reproach a thing when it worries you. 

Leave a selr-deluded man to his self-delusion. 

One fault is too much, and a thousand virtues are too 

The best of women is she who is loving and child- 
bearing, 

Let your visits to a mar. be so long ss he honours you. 

Care for your old father, and your son will care 
for you. . 

The highest justice is justice to oneseir. 

Faulty men love to proclaim tho faults of others, in 
order that they may hnd some excuse for their own 

The best commander is ho who best commands him- 


self. 


Five mon ere to bo despised — he who unasked intrudes 
between two contending parties; he who sits in a com- 
pany for which he is not fit ; ho who orders tho master 
of tho honso where ho is a guest ; ho who sits at a table 
to which he hss not been invited ; and be who epcaks to 
men who take no notice of what ho says. 

No commerce so profitable as in good deeds, no gain 
like tho rewards of heaven, no possession like prosperity, 
no pedigree like humility, no honour like learning, no 
purity like abstention from evil thoughts of others, no 
wisdom like good management, no seclusion so bad as 
self conceit. , . 

To trust in this world, after you have known it, is 
ignorance ; to fall short in good deeds, when you believe 
in good rewards for them, is folly ; to confide in s man 
before you have tried him is weakness; and stinginesj 

vnir-va rises all BVll traits Of CharSCtCr. 
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The Need of India to England 

Wo often hear about the imperative need of 
England to India but it is positively refreshing 
sometimes to consider the other question — - 
the need of India to England. Mr. E. E. Long 
in the Empire Review and ifajpwins for October 
lias undertaken to discuss this by no means less 
important question. He takes a historic survey 
of the problem from the spacious days of Queen 
Elizabeth to the present stirring times. In the 
16th century which was marked by notablo voy- 
ages of exploration, England had her own share 
of glory. 

The value of India to England at this pei iod 
cannot bo over-estimated. 

It brought trade and commerce into estimation 
among the nobitity and gentry of the nation which 
gave it an iropetua it noser toat, it gave birth to a spirit 
of diring and adreut'iro winch mafoivacorc years had 
carried tho British flag almost to the uttermost ends of 
tho earth, and itawakened in tho hearts of Englishmen 
that dosiro of expansion — of extension of the might and 
power and justice of tho Motherland, in the guise of 
possessions overseas, which slowly gained in force until 
it tod to tho establishment of the greatest Empiro the 
world has erer seen. If there is one thing above atl 
others we as Englishmen hare to thank India for, it 
is for drawing us out of ourselres— out of our Cnaula- 
tity, into a wider apheroof action ; forharmg given us 
scope to prove the capacity and quality of the English 
character j for having given us the opportunity of 
making the greatest, most daring, and, let us sincerely 
hope, the most successful experiment in Government 
the world has ever known. 

Viewed from tho political standpoint, tho 
Indian Ocean has exercised profound influence 
on tho destinies of II ri tain ns an over-«c.i power. 

Our position in India alone enabled ua to obtain 
supremacy in the Indian Ocean ; that supremacy gavo 
ns tho opportunity, holding India as the great base of 
our operations, of extending the Empire throughout 
the waters of the Indian Ocean, and beyond, in tho 
Pacific, and in the China So*. Without that supre- 
macy, the British Empire, as ws knew it to-day, could 
hot hare existed. 

Valuable as India is to tho United Kingdom iti 
many respects, she might lie rendered far more 
Vahuhte as a producer of raw material. Hero 
We «ro face to face v. itli a question of n proble- 
matic nature, for the hidden remans « of India 
In this direction may Well dwarf the wealth 
^presented by the raw material tupplies of the 


day. India possesses what is practically a mono- 
poly of raw jute and lac hut is hampered a 
great deal by want of capital. What she could 
do for Lancashire with greater capital is thus 
stated : — 

Bhe has broad acres enough, and more than enough, 
probably, to render the looms of Lancashire Indepen- 
dent of American supplies, certainly in combination 
with Egypt, and other cotton-growing lands of tho 
Empire, she could render Lancashire independent of 
foreign supplies— it is but a question cf capital, making 
it possible to supply the right kinds of cotton, and at 
the right price. 


There is another field, besides that of food 
produces, for the investment of English capital. 
Tlier^ has been already exploitation of India in 
mineral resources — coal, oil, gold, mica, and 
manganese are being financod by English capital. 
India well bears further exploitation with regard 
to oil. Again, 

It is said that the day of oil-fuel is to come, and In 
that day the petroleum resources of India should 
prove tobeono of the greatest of tbs Empire's assets. 

The history of gold-mining in India reveals to 
us a further field for the introduction of new 


capital. India is fortunate in being tho only 
country to possess in laige quantities deposits of 
ruby-coloured mica which is decidedly tho best. 
Tho deposits of iron, copper, graphite, tin and 
wolfruin nro not negligible by any means. Tho 
iron industry is bound to reecho a great im- 
petus from tho great enterprise endxukod upon 
by the famous F.iraeo family of the Tntas. Tho in- 


a eminent of capital in Indian Kiilways has been 
n blessing both to Europeans and Indians. 

But the tale of India ’a north to England 
"ill n °t 1*- fully told if its value ns n sphere of 
occupation and a gicit trnining-giound for the 


pick of England’s jouth, is neglected. 

No one mil deny that had it not been for India, that 
wonderful body of civil eerranta, tho Indian Civil 
tserrioe—a thou. and ruling an Empire— would never 
have been tailed into emumce. and one of the great- 
ui, 11,0,1 auccc.vful experiment* in Govern merit 
would nave remained uoeMayod. The aervioe of Indian 
* i 7t. Bl ** oot to India ; it it in part to England 
i u ** '} QW . “ueli we owe to him and to the high 
aUodard be l.aa alwaya ,*t it would b* difficult to 
caumaift 
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The Progressive Party in the United States- 
In this year’s October number of tho Hiblert 
Journal, Thecxlare Roosevelt traces the formition 
of tlie Progressive Party in America and sets foith 
lucidly the ideals it stands for and seeks to ad- 
vance m the political life of the great republic. 

At tbe outset ho warns against the confounding 
of this party with the Republican Party that had 
centred its struggle .on one issue— rfc, the res- 
triction of the area of slavery in tho United States 
and that consisted for tho most part of profession- 
al politicians and big Corporation Lawyers. Tho 
alliance between privilege in business and privi- 
lege In politics alone can explain and account 
for the formation of the Progressive Party. Rig 
politicians and big lawyers who loved to enjoy ex- 
clusive privileges laboured to further the inte- 
rests of successful businessmen and capitalists and 
land-owners. The close and narrow oligarchy 
disbelieved in democracy and was against the real 
control of affairs by the people. How the new 
party sprang into existence is explained thus:— 
They grasped the r»ct that tho wrong from which at 
the moment they were suffering had been co ”'" ,t ** d 
tho demand of priniege. They made up their minds 
that they weald strike .t the real foe that they would 
••nice at privilege in bu.ioess end politics alike, in the 
social and industrial no lees than in the political world. 
This determinstion once reached, it was ,neT ' tob '® tb ‘* 
they should see the next step, which was that the 
Government must bo actually related to tho life of the 
ordinary man and the ordinary woman. 

With this American politics was put on a clean- 
er and healthier basis. Tho sphere of political 
life was widened by the inclusion of women and 
the appeal of the party went forth to all— men 
and women, rich and poor, white and black, Jew 
and English, Catholic and Protestant. In tho 
noteworthy Chicago gathering, all alike were re- 
presented. Tho appeal lnd gone forth 

„„ w .. the me n but to ths women of tbs United 
SUte. Zor in our country thing* had moved forward : so 

5Ute«,i.. » on ij ufo but desirable that tbe 

.... „„ > democratic bate so genuine 


that it was not only sais uuv 

SaTSSSl rt^td 

PW»ASo£ 3:»-» ,, 5*« w * Progressive P.rty 


were women as well as men ; one of them, Jana Addaras, 
one of the loading personage* io tho Convention, secon- 
ded my nomination. 

The great lack of practical politicians and tho 
organised opposition of 9G per cent of newspapers 
rendered it difficult— nay almost impossible for 
tho creed of tho new party to spread. Rut w hero- 
in Uy the strength of our party : 

About all we had was enthusiasm, disinterestedness, 
and, curiously enough, hard-headed coraraonscnae, so 
far as Hie policies we advocated were concerned. 

The tenets of the now party that scored rapid 
and easy triumphs are thus described : 

These principle, in their essence are simple. First 
and foremost, we believe in making the people really 
sovereign. There rou.t be a sovereign somewhere. We 
know that there are countries in which tbit soiereign 
cannot be the people thomselves. Sovereignty most 
always go with Government, with control. Where 
people cannot themselres furnish that government and 
that control, wheie they have not the self-control upon 
which self-gOTerument reats, then the control ana the 
government must come from without Fat we believe 
that in the United States it is the people themselves who 
can in the long run best govern themselves and their 
country. 

The attitude of tho party towards this gTeat 
plank of the political platform is described in 
Roosevelt’s proposal : 

Our proposal is to retain the maximum amount of 
individual initiative that does not it-elf mean more des. 
traction than creation of individual iuitiative. Our 
proposal is to embody io Government so much of Socia- 
lism as will set the individual most free, as will serve as 
the foundation for an individualism both self-reliant 
and altruistic. 

After reviewing the gt-nve injustices perpetrat- 
ed by the present system, the great protagonist 
of the new party thus sums up the idoals of tlie 
school and its hopes for tho future : — 

Finally and most important, we are not trying to 
destroy the old moral sanctions We are tryingto Sup- 
plement them by the larger sanction of the new collec- 
tive morality. Wo are trying to make them stronger 
and notweaker. Wo wish to establish the same moral 
law for the two sexes, but we wish to do It by raising 
tbe morality of tho man, not by lowering tho morality 
of the woman. 

We must have good laws, and, wbat is even more im- 
portant, we must have popular fealty to the laws. 

Assuredly a broader and deeper sense of brotherhood, 
combined with a higher and finer sense of individual 
responsibility, will grow in tbe souls of the men and 
women who in good faith, with cool sanity of judg- 
ment and burning fervour of soul, undertake the great 
task of bringing nearer the day of true democracy among 
the free peoples of the civilised world. 
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Indian Discontent. 

A writer in the Latest Usue of The National 
I^emew says that the discontent in India arises 
essentially from economic causes. Indeed much 
obscurity still veils the connection between econo- 
mic conditions and unrest in India but there can 
bo no doubt that the agitations witnessed in 
recent years have not been duo to political .aspira- 
tions alone. Resentment ngainst the sole domi- 
nation of Britain is certainly not the chief cause 
of the trouble. Examining the review of the 
report on the recent decade the writer says : — 

Such a statement a* the following about Bengal and 
Behar sheds a flood of light upon the occurrence* wh’ch 
have perplexed the authorities, "The middle classes who 
subsist by professional or clericsl employment were hard 
hit by tho rise of prices. Being dependent upon salaries, 
tho dearness of food either entailed a reduction in their 
standard of comfort or reduced tho margin between 
iuffloienoy and privation." Again wo arc told of these 
provinces : “ The economic development of the country 
has not kept pace with the educational progress of tho 
people. An over-growing number of youths are leaving 
the school and tho university, but fresh avenue* of em- 
ployment aw few." When we an explanation of 
tho occasional disturbance* in Bengal, wc need not look 
far beyond theso admission*. 

But what about the Provincial reports that 
record nothing else than cheering stories and 
exulting prospects? Tiicro arc various circums- 
tances under which Mich reports are issued. They 
ought not to bo taken for gospel truths a« they are 
subject to common human defects. The abnormal 
conditions are not difficult to investigate, nor aro 
wo wanting in methods to realise tho real fituation. 

The Bolted Province* and tho Punjab tell a rather 
more cheerful story, and in the latter province the wages 
of skilled labour alike hare doubled in the last twenty 
year*, owing to the dual results of heavy mortality from 
plagtjo and tbegre»ttv increased demand for labour. The 
authorities of the Central Provinces declare that “the 
present it a tlmo of the greatest pros pet ity for the work- 
ing classes.” tho reasons assigned be-ng much the same 
as those. which hava operated in the Punjab. Madras 
and Bombay hare aimilar result* to relate, and the Bom- 
bay Government declare*, that “ the decade has been a 
period of general prosperity, of a wider distribution of 
wealth, and of the expansion of iodustry and commerce.” 
Th« sweeping ©pt.mUtJe *titem«nt* of »e*t of the Pro- 
vincial Government* can hardly be accepted without a 
certain amount of reserve. We ahall be in a better peti- 
tion to judge of the condition of large masse* rj the rural 
popnlation when the official enquiries on • aeienti'le 
basis are completed. Where famine or plague bat inflic- 


ted a largo mortality upon the people, the new prosperity 
afterwards enjoyed by the survivors in consequence of 
the lessening of pressure id the labour market is not 
necessarily a sound proof of progress. On_ the other 
hand, the increasing difficulties of people with fixed in- 
comes are admitted by nearly every province. Borao 
authorities urge that the class is comparatively small and 
that therefore, its reverses do not matter very much in 
view of the growing prosperity of the labourer and the 
artisan The statement is not quite true of Bengal, and 
it may further be urged with whole of India that this 
class, if limited, represents the highest degreo of intelli- 
gence and wields a potent influence. The decline in its 
material welfare is certain to react unfavorably upon 
British rule, for it is not from the cultivators and the 
rural labourers that agitators and revolutionaries spring. 
Unfortunately, it is easier to point out existing condi- 
tions than to suggest a suitable remedy. 

Tho writer then compares the figures from tho 
Deceninal Statement anil makes the following 


comments on tho same. 


T1>0 whole truth about India will never be gathered 
from official reports, but the Decennial Statement leaves 
certain definite impressions which m»y bo briefly ftimmed 
up. It draws a picture of abounding surface prosperity, 
of an abundant fnerease of trade, of continuous growth 
of industries, of annual accretions of revenue which 
continue almost unchecked. The epidemics and the 
scarcity caused by occasional droughts produce a heavy 
mortality and cause widespread misery, but recovery »e 
generally rapid and the survivors aro often better oft 
than before. The great economic factor of tho deeado 
ha* been the rise of prices, but the bulk of the population 
has probably been able to face the rise without great 
difficulty, though this conclusion is by no mesn*. clear 
vet. The people with fixed incomes, numerically limited 
but politically important, hsvo felt the enhanced cost of 
living very keenly, part'eularlr In Bengal, and their con- 
dition has doubtless helped to bring about the prevalent 
discontent among tbo middle classes Despite the many 
proofs of the broad material advancement of India, the 
difficulties of the Government aro not likely to dimi- 
nish. Anarchism will not dissppear, and there will 
probably bo a coincident continuance of constitutional 
agitation having Tor fls object a larger share In tho 

control of Indian sffsir*. The future aspirations of edu- 
cated Indian* must he given a friendly hearing, for the 
ultimate fates of British rulcdcpends upon the succsss- 
ful adoption or a policy which wit! convince Indian* that 
their best interests he in bceomingwilling citirens of the 


M A ! T RE Y I. 
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~ The Author hsa recalled to life the 
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QUES11QHS OF IMPORTANCE. 

Bogns Medical Degrees- 

The following letter Ins been issued by the 
Secretary to the (Government of India in the Home 
Department : — 

I am directed to invite the nt tent ion of the 
Governor*. in-Council, Lieutenant-Gom nor\ in* 
Couucil and the Uon’ble Chief Commissioners to 
the question of legislating in order to penalise the 
Use of bogus medical degrees. The GoaernOr- 
Genoral is satisfied that there is a growing opinion 
in this country in favour of strict supervision of 
persons who practise the Western method of 
medicine. Evidence of this opinion is to bo 
found in the general acceptance, accorded in 
Bombay, to the Medical Registration Act, which 
came in force in that Presidency lost year, and 
in the initiation of legislation on similar lines, 
by the Government of Bengal. Both these 
Provincial measures proceed on the principle of 
conferring privileges on qualified persons rather 
than of inflicting penalties on the unqualified. 
They create representative Medical Councils which 
will maintain n register of all medical practitioners 
and of their qualifications and they restrict the 
' exercise of eeitain definite functions to those 
practitioners whom the Medical Council has re- 
gistered. The Governoi General in-Council, how 
ever, considers that it is now possible to take a 
step f uither and to proceed by means of a 
“General Act to prohibit all Institutions, not 
affiliated to any University nor recognised by 
Government from granting any medical degrees 
or titles which bear colourable resemblance, to 
registernble qualifications,” and further to pro- 
hibit individual practitioners from advertising 
that they hold such degrees. 

It is as much in the interest of the indepen- 
dent private pnetitioners as of the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service and of the Subordinate 
Medical Department that the field of private 
practitioners should not be overrun by the un- 
trained or half-trained men whose titles may 
convey to the ignorant that they hold degrees or 
qualifications to which their actual attainments 
give them no claim whatever. The mischief, 
caused by the unscrupulous assumption of medical 
degrees by men who have no right to these, 
was observed as long ago as 1882. But it did not 
assume tho serious dimensions for another 25 
years. The same aspect of the general question 
was again brought to tho notice of.' the Govern* 
11C 


nient of Bengal in 1908. But the fact that tho 
evil was of comparatively recent development, 
practically confined to a single city di-prsed tho 
Government of India to adopt a policy of caution. 
They approved the principle of a Provincial 
Medical Act. Hut while recognizing the evil of 
“ Bogus Degrees ” they suggested to tho local 
Government that an opportunity of reform should 
lie first afforded to those medical institutions 
whoso privilege will bo threatened by the further 
legist ition which tho Government of Bengal had 
in view and of combining their forces in one im- 
proved College which might 'receive Government 
recognition. Unfortunately the expei ieneo of tho 
past few years lias shown that no Mich spontaneous 
reform can bo expected. And tho Government 
of India did in fact no longer malco any hesitation 
in proposing to underbike the general legislation. 
In putting this suggestion for legislation bos 
fore local Ooicrnments tho Government of India 
think it will remove certain possible misapprehen* 
sions Tn the first place they have no desire to 
discourage the growth of independent medical 
institutions. They would rather w jsh to see such 
institutions extended in Calcutta and probably 
elsewhere The existing Government Medical 
Colleges are unable to meet the demands for 
instruction Private institutions should provide 
valuable oppoitunities for professional and clerical 
works to private practitioners which cannot fail to 
raise the standard and promote tho development 
of an independent medical profession ; and pro* 
aided that a minimum standard of efficiency in 
equipment and training is insisted upon, the Gov- 
ernment of India desire that every possibfe en- 
couragement be duly given to them. 

In the second place the Government of India 
h i vo at present no intention of legislating to 
prevent Ayurvedic Colleges and similar Institu- 
tions from conferring degrees nor to penalise 
Kabimjes, Hakims and such practitioners in the 
.exercise of their profession. In their judg- 
ment it is hopeless to attempt to protect the 
credulous and uneducated from employing whom- 
soever they choose. On the other hand they 
consider that the public is clearly entitled to be 
protected against - practitioners who profess to 
treat their patients according to the European 
systems of medicine under the cover of spurious 
qualifications, whether conferred by one of the 
corresponding colleges of America or by propriet- 
ary Institutions such as exist in Calcutta and 
D*ren. 

Tho Government of India Mve considered care* 
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fully whether the evil of Bogus Medic.il Degrees 
should not he checked rather hy Provincial than 
by Imperial Legislation. They find, how over, that 
Private ' Medical Institutions in Calcutta are 
attended by students from about every pait of 
India and particularly by students whose general 
educational attainments are inferior to those re- 
quired for admission to the Government College 
of their own respective piovinccs and that 
students from those institutions return to their 
homes and there compete with better equipped 
candidates who have gone thiough a recognised 
course under qualified teacheis In these circum- 
stances the Government of Indi v think tliat the 
evil is to lie combated and legislation in the Im- 
perial Council is prefei mble. 

The legislation which the Government of 
ludia havo in view would penalise the conferment 
of any medical Diplomas or Degrees by any un- 
ii'cognised Institution and would permit persons 
who use such Degrees or Diplomas or notify that 
they possess them to be piosocuted. If tbo legis- 
lation wero directed only against institutions 
which confer degrees without pioper authority, 
the mischief caused by the use of Bogus degrees 
issued by institutions outsido India would remain 
untouched, and inasmuch ns the object of penali- 
sing individuals who assume degrees to which 
they have no claim or which had been confened 
by umecognized Institutions is not to j>enahse 
piofessional inefficiency but to prevent fraud the 
Government of India think that fuithcr remedy 
is justified. 

Accordingly the Government of India piopo«o 
that legisl ition be undertaken 

(1) To prohibit — . 

(a) Unauthorized bodies or persons from 
granting any degieo or diploma or license or 
colourable imitations thereof to practise "Western 
methods of medicine which are recognised by the 
Indian Universities and the General Council of 
Medical Education ‘and 1 legist rati on in Great 
Britain and (&) the use hy any per-on of micli 
degree, Diploma or license or colourable imita- 
tions of such do< n merits. 

(2) To {►enali=c — 

(a) Tlie granting or issue of such degree*, dip- 
lomas, licenses and 

(fc) the n sq of ku<1i diplomas, degrees, or licen- 
se* by medical practitioners. 

If the principle of tin*, legislation is agned to, 
the Govcinnient of India would ask tlie Govern- 
ors of all provinces to consider further a Bill to 
t fleet the registration of medical practitioners 


which should also be introduced with the object 
of pro riding that the control of the registration 
of degrees in each prov inco may he placed in the 
hands of a Medical Council (as in Bombay) which 
villdeclaie that degrees, licenses and diplomas 
are icgi-ti able and will take disciplinary action 
against medical practitioners convicted of crimes 
or misconduct. 

The Government of India anticipate indeed 
tint bcfoie long it may be desirable that these 
Provincial Medical Councils in addition to per- 
forming their ordinaiy functions under the Regis- 
tration Act of tlio Province aro given power to 
confer recognition upon those medical schools and 
colleges whose training, stnfT, syllabus, and equip- 
ment merit it or to establish, subject to their 
general supei vision, a college of Physicians and 
Smgediis ns at Bombay or on the lines of those 
in the United Kingdom, to appoint examiners and 
grant diplomns such ns M.R.C.S., and L.ll.C.P., 
for persons whoso means do not peimit to pro- 
ceed to the University dogreo in medicine. The 
Government of India have now indicated tho 
scope of legislation which they contemplate and 
the directions to which they ore disposed to look 
for f wither dev elopmemt of medical policy. They 
feel little doubtful that refoim on such lines will 
commend themselves to all those who have the 
interest of Medical Education in India at heart. 
But they would bo glad to bo favomed with any 
criticism which the various Governments of pro- 
vinces nny wish to offer after consulting associa- 
tions or persons whose opinions are of value with 
particular request ns to the scope or aims of tho 
prophved Bill. I am to icquost tint if possible 
n reply may be sent to this letter by the 1 lith of 
October next. 


Indian Industrial and Economic Pro- 
blems — By Professor V. 0. Kale, Fergunson 
College, Poona. Price Re. One. To .Sniiscribti-s of 
hut inn lieeUto A*. 12. 


A FRAGMENT ON EDUCATION— By J. Nelson 

Frawr, m a„ (O-con.), Pruicpst, Secondary Induing 
College, Bumbav. Price Itr. J To Subscriber* of the 
‘Indian lie tie nr," A*. 12. 

THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA. 

— IJy IN' Anagsnka Uharmapal* Price A*. 12. To 
SuhscnWr* As. P. 

INDUSTRIAL INDIA. Bj Oly„ n»riow, UJ. 

Second Kdilion. Price Be. One. To aubicriber* of the 
lltvlttr A*, la 


O, A. Katcsan fir Co , Bunkurama Che tty Street, Madras' 
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UTTER&NCES OF THE DM. 

Mr. Gokhale on Indians in South Africa. 

A Meeting t™. hell on tl.e Sltl, nit, mo >« 
Bomhty under tho preeidoncy of Mr »—P 
A Witjia to consider the present position ot 
Minns in South Africa, and to mho funds to 
support Indian, sustaining losses m the p, as.ro 
resistance struggle non- going on in South Afnca. 

It wait resolved to reconstitute the South Afn- 
can Indian Committee, and tlio tollowiog office- 
hearers were elected .-President, Mr. BatouT.ta; 
Chairmau, Sir Jamaetje. Jijibhoy; Seeretanea 
Sir Farulbhoy Currimbboy, Messrs. Korott-iui 
Merarjee Gokuldas, J. B. Petit cud K. S«r.,an ; 
a Assistant Secretary, N. M. Joslu oi the Servants 
of India Society. 

The llon'ble Mr. OoUialo wno odled open to 
make a statement regarding tho present positron 
of British Indians in South Afi.nl, ... the hght o 
the negotiations for a settlement .erectly earned 
on in London. The following 1* Mr. Gokhale. 

statement 

The brosd fcS.bS 

WjiZSSSt tr. »OqUAiut JjMlI OOt 0U, y " ,0 { 

special oppuctuml ‘ ^on 0 r actual condition of 

the history or tbo "hole qoe<u wltb the ute.1 

our-peopfc to tautt took pUce in London 

negotiations th b £ Jt w ,u bo useful if I make a 
sod at Pretoria, perh»p. it "ii occasion, 

brief statement “ bo E .o in 1659 "hen 

Indian emigration to 8ooth Ah ^ |nlerMta of th , 

tho Imperial Gotoi to » »• 1 E suaded tho Government 

European ‘ di ubour to bo recruited for that 

ct India to I * ” et indenture not far removed 

Colony under . «J j four .flrths of tho present Indian 
fora slavery. ' A * °* , h J Atri ea consists of indentured 

population in South A and their descendants 

labourers, ev-indentureu iauo n Unt|l0lt| petty 


patches that passed betiveen tue ^ to supply 

lod the G °7 r " m ur f?om lod7a for the benefit ot tho 

indentured labour .truck— a bargain in which tho 
white planters * . . _ T oice — will show that 

people o( ttu. CO u , h Go , cromenl 0 [ Inilt, ie 

‘ hold ... .«.rmg 


prc.poct. ot how Indians so merniled would taro alter 
their period of indenture was over, 

INTOLERABLE HARDSHIPS. 

Th.r would tli.o, it .total, ham opportunity to 

■m,*- ■“* “ ■ t » C ° , 7 f. , ' ,J a‘V.^;"wl“cn^l".l 

sssstl 

the Imperial Goveromeot of all this when vro no 
disoosition on its part to Iosto our countrymen in South 
ST«: tender merer, ol tho European comunmU, 
there and to shelter itself behind the plea that Uie 
Union of Bouth Afnca is a self-governing Oomnuon in 

Si inffia”. to ll» Colon, after the oniMahon 
nf their indentures, and though shocking eases of per 
1‘JfKSS'dor.os tho period of ~ 

bv no means infrequent, and have come to .light from 
time to time, the attitude of the Colony toward* the 
Indians as a class was for a long time not unf ” end ^ 

With the growth of Indian numbers, however, aod 
with increasing competition between the lodmu trader* 
and the poorer white traders this attitude of the 
Colony underwent a complete charge, and tor th« i last 
quarter of a century, spe.king 

munitv of Natal has been subjected to relentless perse 
” “X ,o r»..» of which right alter right i ha. been 
taken own, fro. the Im P0P“l't.“, too 
pose of the Colony being to get rid of all Indians Mtepi 
those actually under indenture by making their hfesJto. 
^ther intolerable. Thus tho political franchise, to men. 
fion only a Tew things which the Indians et one time 
enjoyed, T has beeu taken away. Indian tradera hsve been 
continuously subjected to all manner of harassment 
and oppression mroga.d to the issue, renewal .ndtrans. 
fer of licenses, and some yca-s ago even legislation 

attempted iu the Legislative Assembv proposing to ex- 
t’ncuish in the course of ten years ail the tiadmg licen- 
ces held by Indians so that there should bo uo Indian 
trader in the whole of Natal after that period. The 
attempt Tailed, only becauso the imperial Government 
could not allow such outrageous proposals to become 

law. 

THE £3 LICENCE TAX. 

The £3 licence tax is a weapon direeta I against ex- 
indentured Indians and their descendants, being a dia- 
bolical device to compel them eithei to quit the Colony 
after the completion of their indentures or else go hack 
into re-indenturo. Under this Law, which came into 
force in LX. I, every ex-indentured Indian or descendant 
of such Indian, it male above sixteen years or female 
above thirteen years of age, must pay £3 a year for the 
mere permission to live iu the Colony of else suffer im- 
prisonment, the result of the impost being, as adnrtted 
by tho highest Natal authorities, to break U P their 
borne*. drive the men into paths of crime and the 
women into lives of shame. The Colony makes no secret 
of the fact that it wants Indians, but wauts them, not 


Is inaians, nut >101.00 .iui, 

ffee mea< but only AS beasts of burden, as the inden- 
tured labourer* are living in a state of somi-eUvcry lor 
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the benefit of the white planters. A body of Natal 
planters adopted tho following Resolution . — ■“ That this 
Conference is of opinion that the abolition of the £ 3 
licence on the time-expired Indians in Natal would be 
detrimental to the labour supply of the Province and 
contrary to the best interests of South Africa.” And 
Sir Thomas Ilyalop in moving the Resolution said with 
brutal frankness: — “The effect of the licence is to 
prevent Indians fioiu settling in tlie country. _ It is 
extended to colonial born Indians now, and if the 
licence were abolished, Indians viould have the choice of 
remaining in the country as free men We want Indians 
as indentured labourers, but not as freemen.'* lam 
referring at some length to the position in Natal, because 
Die present struggle is not confined to Transvaal ooly, 
as the last one was. but is general throughout Bouth 
Africa and out of a total population of about 150,000, 
more than three-fourths are in Natal, the Cape and the 
Transvaal having only about 25,000 and 10,000 Indians, 
and Orangia onty about 100. When the Coer War broke 
out tho Indian community in Natal, in spito of tho acute 
persecution which it was then suffering, came forward 
out of a sense of duty to the Empire to offer its services 
to the British Government, Owing to disabilities under 
which Indians have to labour, they could not take their 
places as fighters. But under Mr. Gandhi’s leadership 
they arranged a corps of stretcher bearers and acquitted 
themselves in that humble capacity with such zeal and 
devotion and discipline, that their conduct extorted 
general admiration and received ample recognition from 
the authorities, For the time this led to kindlier feel- 
ings towards them on the part of the English community 
in South Africa, but that did not last, and it was not 
long before the old policy of harassment and persecu- 
tion was again resumed. 

THE TRANSVAAL SITUATION. 

While things were thus again wearing their oldcom- 

K ' xion for Indians in Natal, their lll-tteatment in the 
ansvial after the closo of tho War became even more 
acute and soon engrossed all public attention. The main 
incidents of the struggle that then ensued are, I am sure, 
still fresh in yeur memory ; and do not call for more 
than passing reference to-day: how the anti-Indian 
legislation of President Kruger’s Government was alleged 
as one of the causes for which England went to war with 
the two Bouth African Republics ; how that same 
legislation instead of being repealed after the overthrow 
ot tho Republics was enforced against tho Indians oven 
moro stringently than before, how on responsible 
Government being granted to the Transvaal the very first 
use roado by the Transvaal Assembly of its legislative 
power* was to rush fresh anti-tnd-.au legislation of a 
most offensive character through the two Houses without 
discussion and without even a single dissentient voice 
twing raised, prohibiting tho entry of any more Indians 
into tho Province and requiring those who were already 
there to register themselves giving finger prints of all ten 
digits while so registering, and liow the Indian commu- 
nity, driven to despair by the failure of all appeals and 
all attempts at compromise, and by the refusal of tho 
Imperial Government to protect it from indignity and 
oppression, resolved not to submit to humiliating legis- 
lation, preferring to go to jail and suffer in other ways 
rather than sac ri flee their self-respect. The struggle 
which thus commenced in 1P0C lasted far four years, in 
tho course of which untold miseries were unflinchingly 


endured by our countrymen and countrywomen In the 
Transvaal. Three thousand five hundred sentences of 
imprisonment were borne; about 10U persons were de- 
ported; many families were broken up, the women and 
children in some cases being lost trace of; businesses 
were ruined and the entire community was practically 
pauperised. This memorable struggle, which whatever its 
suffering, brought an accession of self-respect to tho 
commuuity and raised the ludiao name throughout Bouth 
Africa was suspended a short time before the Coronation 
of His Imperial Majesty George V on a compromise being 
arranged between General Smuts and Mr. Gandhi, a 
compromise reduced to writing and embodied in corres- 
pondence between tho two parties. The terms of 
tho compromise were that He offending legislation 
passed by the Transvaal Assembly was to be re- 
pealed ; and that in any new legislation that might bo 
undertaken on the subject of immigration there was to 
bo no statutory racial discrimination against Indians as 
Indians or Asiatics and that the existing rights were to 
be maintained. As the struggle was confined to the 
Transvaal, the terms ot tho compromise could only refer ' 
to the Trarsvaal. Out meanwhile the Union of the four 
Provinces of South Africa had been effected, and it was 
understood that Mr. Gandhi had insisted on it in a letter 
to the Minister that if it was sought to give the promis- 
ed relief to the Indian community not by tho new legis- 
lation confined to Transvaal only, but by the fresh 
legislation common to the whole Union, the two condi- 
tions mgreod to between the two sides about racial bar 
and existing rights wero to extend to such legislation 
for the whole Union. And this position was further in- 
sisted on in the most clear aud emphatic language by 
the Imperial Government itself, who, in a despatch, 
dated the 3rd October, 11)10, (Lord Crowe was then Colo- 
nial Secretary) informed the Union Government that no 
solution of Indian problem would bo acceptable to it 
which cither mtroduced racial bar in any fresh legisla- 
tion or impaired in any way the existing rights of tho 
Indian community in Capa and Natal, and ot course in 
Transvaal (there being no question about Orangia, 
as there was practically no Indian community thero). 
An attempt was made in 101 1 to draft a Bill to give 
effect to this compromise, which, however, proved abor- 
tive. But at the beginning of last year, a Bill was intro- 
duced to carry out tho provisional settlement There 
were certain senous Haws In the Bill as first drafted. 
But on Mr Osndhi drawing the attention of General 
Smutts to that, the latter agreed to Introduce changes fully 
meeting the objections raised. The Union Govern- 
ment, however, professed to be unable to carry this Bill 
through the House owing to the opposition of consider- 
able section ol its own followers and indifference mani- 
fested toward* it by the Unionist Tarty and the Bill was 
eventually withdrawn. An assurance was, however, 
giTen to passive resistors that the settlement would con- 
tinue in force for another year till tho Minfstry had 
time to draft a fresh Bill and get it through Parliament. 


MIL nOKIULE’8 VISIT, 

Matters were in this sUtc wh*n I visited Bouth Africa 
about this time last year on an invitation from tho Indian 
com to unity there conveyed through Mr. Gandhi. I hope 


you will pardon this little personal reference, and I ai 
you St will be very brier. I visited all the Important centre# 
in booth Africa and addressed several meetings of both 
a and Indiana that had been arranged forme 


European 
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* n a I concluded my tour with a visit to Itotori*. .where 
three Ministers, General Botha, General 8mutU and 

of the whole Indian question m South Africa ah 
interview lasted for two hours and appeared at the time 
tobe satisfactory Representation. which 1 had made 
to the Ministers on behalf of the Ind.an eomraunityio 
Ronth Africa fcH under three heads, first, about the 
provisional settlement, secondly about the P tax 

Ssftsaisr^ss-^™ “ ^ 

» rxt 

.. b, m, o..ah. .. .. 

n ot inconsistent with the stand he had taken 
namely the substitution of the Canadian test in place ^of 
theAustralian in the matter of imm.grat.oo. On the 
Sind MlB« I was assured that the Government realised 

the imnu tv of the £3 licence tax. and that from a 
tbo iniq y lb| proceeds were negligi- 

f£r,rortv^rr;:;vr^£- 

M.°S" l“»l ”'»'S '».«« «™ “™«"i 

Uji Mb ur.SJsI??iJ3ttS?, 

Ss^viasSA-ttlKi 

rsad^the Ministers pointed out to me the difficulty of 
?h^«tion and undertook to do what they could to 
their po*>*» . , >IDP ,thetic administration of 

th”«i*tmg d law P «and gradual amendment of others with- 
out provoking any violent antagonism on the part of any 
section of the European community. 

POLITICAL EXIGENCIES. 

! am convinced in my own mind that the Ministers at 
that time were sincerely anxious to carry out the pro- 

SjtoK .ItUant b.tt .. MUt .rf » ■P.'.b •"««“ 

after what has happened 1 venture to think that if the 
d.fficnlt.oa created by the secession of OeosrM Hertxog 
from the Ministry had not hampered the voveroment, 
thoy would have carried out the compromise entered 
iota with Mr. Gandhi. General Hettzog a revolt, bow- 
over, loon changed the who'e aspect of things That 
extremely clever tactician immediately raised the cry 
Sat he wav astonished at th» concessions which 
were contemplated by General Botha to he Indian 
community at the dictation of the Imperial Government 
thus making an effective sppe.l to ihe of 

IloerS against Indiana and of them rci ntment against 
earthing savouring of the Imperial dotation General 
JJo\ha, confronted with the pro.pect of a split in his 
' ' p, rty has since then been making ilesperate efforts 

to convince the free bUhn. and other Boer, that he 
was as much against Indiana as Genera Hertz -g, »"d 
»hat he would not nnbniit lo Imperial dicta I ton any 

n..»b„i..tuud. 

Soplrf b. Ih. M.m.tr, 

itremo Boers and though at tbo in stance of the 
Unionist or English Parly in the House, whoso leaders 


this time put up a strong fight on our bebalf. seTcrul 
important amendments were introduced in the Bill, 

there is no doubt that faith has not been kept with the 
Indian community, that the provisional settlement, in 
accordance with which passive resistance . waa sub* 
three vears ago has not been earned out, 
and the conditions laid down by the Imperial Govern- 
ment m 11)10 have bcci violated Thus, after nearly 
three year. 1 waiting, Mr. Gandhi and I his associate, find 
that the fruit of suffe. ing heroics ly borne by them for 
four veara have again been enatebed from them. In 
insisting tbat there should bo no racial bar against 
Indiana as such in any future legislation and the exist- 
ing rights should be respected Mr Gandhi had two ob- 
jects in view. If once the principle that there WM to be 
no racial bar tolerated sgsinst Indians in any legislation 
of the Union Parliament was fully recognised and acted 
upon, there would be no need to fear, a. there is to-day, 
thst in any legislative measures that may be taken in 
band hereafter bv the Union Government such as the 
contemplated legislation about trade licences of Munici- 
pality. and ao forth, an attempt would bo made to dis- 
criminate against Indians as aucb, and this is a matter 
of the utmost importance. And as regards the mainten- 
ance of the existing rights, we have been pushed back 

step by step dur.ng the last twenty-five years to such an 
extent that, unless we make a stand once for all against 
all further encroachment, we shall be steadily pressed 
down more and more to the level of the Kafhrs at is 

really the aim of the bulk of the European community 
in South Africa. 

PASSIVE RESISTANCE. 

Mr. Gandhi, therefore, has been driven, bolh by con- 
siderations of honour, faith not having bceu kept with 
him by the Union Oovernmeot, and to prevent further 
assaults on the Indian position, to unfurl again the ban- 
ner of passive re ivtance with all the sufferings and sa- 
c. fices n. i olvid in the su uggle. Even after tbe passing 
of the Immigration Bill he clung for a while to the hope 
that both the Union Government in South Africa and 
the Imperial Government in England would see the 
necessity of rarrying out tbeir respective undertakings 
towards tbe Indian community. His negotiations with 
General Bmutts, whicn am net forth in a senes of cora- 


Gencral Bmutts. whicn aro set rorin in a senes oi com- 
munications, published in the Indian Opinion of the 
13th September, show how moderate and reasonable his 
attitude throughout was, and how anxioua he was to 
prevent a revival of passive resistance if that could be 
honourably achieved, but the Union Government had 
closed its earn to all further appeals. I round that out 
for myself when 1 had an interview with Mr. Fischer at 
the Colonial OtGco in London, wbeo ho was there on a 
brief holiday, and thus reason, justice and obligations 
of honour have all alike failed to bring us any relief. 
Specific demands which Mr. Gandhi and other pas- 
sive resisters have now put forward are six in num- 
bed (1) The racial bar which disfigures the pre- 
sent Bill, in that humiliating and wholly unneces- 
sary declaration which is not required of Europeans 
but is still required or Indians wanting to enter 
the Free State, bo removed. (2) The right of South 
Africa born Indiana to enter tbe Cape freely, which has 
been taken away, be restored. (3) The right of domicile 
which ex-indentured Indians paying licence tax could 
acquire in Natal after a residence or soma years as re- 
cognised by the decision of Natal Supreme Court only 
last December, be restored. (4) £3 license tax to which 
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ex-indentured Indiana are subjected be abolished (5) All 
monogamous marriages celebrated in accoi dance with 
Hindu or Mahomedan rites whether inside 8outh Africa 
or outside South Africa, be recognised as Talid. (6) All 
existing laws affecting Indians be administered la a 
spirit of sympathy and consideration for the community. 
Of these demands the first three arise wholly out of the 
provisional settlement. The fourth is put forward 
because of the iniquitous character of the impost, tlio 
suffering it causes to the pooicst and most helpless 
portion of the population and the promise of early 
repeal given in the matter last year, lne fifth arose out 
of the wording employed in the new Immigration 
Act in connection with the recognition of Indiao 
marringoB, the wording seeming to imply that 
monogamous marriages celebrated outside South 
Africa in accordance with Hindu or Mahomedan 
rites would be recognised as valid by the Union Gov- 
ernment but not if they were similarly celebrated in 
Bouth Africa itself, The position in this matter eince 
the demand was put forward has been further aggravat- 
ed by the recent decision of the bupreme Court o( Natal 
that wamagea celebrated, in accordance with Hindu and 
Mahomedan rites, though single or monogamous in 
themselves, could not be recognised in Law a* monoga- 
mous, because the rites were not confined solely to 
monogamous marriages. Under this decision no Hindu 
or Mahomedan wife can be legally recognised as wife in 
Bouth Africa and no married Hindu or Mahomedan lady 
can therefore, enter Bouth Africa legally or if she is 
already there can leave Bouth Africa temporarily and 
return. This is as recognised by (the European organs 
of public opinion in Bouth Africa tbcrnsclvrs, an in- 
tolerable position and has infuriated the Indian com- 
munity in Bouth Africa, both men and women 
as nothing else could have infuriated them. The 
last demand is of a general character, but unloss it 
is granted in essence there is no doubt that the lot 
of the Indian community in all Provinces of South 
Africa will grow steadily more and more deplorable. 
There can bo no matter of doubt that tile new struggle 
will bo the fiercest that the Indian community in Bouth 
Africa has so far had to wage. The Government are in 
no mood to listen to passive resistors, and tho bulk of 
the European community, who are bitterly hostile, will 
urge tho Government to crush the spirit of the Indian 
community once for all. But Mr. Gandhi ha* not enter- 
ed on the struggle without the fullest realisation of the 
situation, and certainly he has not entered on it in a 
light-hearted spirit. He knows that odds this time are 
tremendously against Indians. Tho Government will 
, not yield if they can help it. The Imperial Government 
will bo reluctant to exert any further pressure in favour 
, of passive resisters and among the Indians themselves 
already exhausted by the last struggle, weakened persons 
will bo found shrinking from the sacrifices involved 
and advocating submission bat Mr. Gandhi is full 
of courage and what is more he is full of hopo. He 
has planned his campaign carefully and whether ho 
succeeds or fails, he will fight like a hero to the 
end. The struggle, this time, as I have already point- 
ed out, Is not confined to one Province but extends to 
the whole of Bouth Africa and not only men but women 
are taking part in it. From what I have seeo of Mr. 
' Gandhi’* hold over our countrymen io South Africa. I 
bare no doubt io my mind that thousands will be glad to 
suffer under his banner and bis spirit will inspire them 
alL The la*t telegram which 1 had from him two dtjs 


ago speaks in enthusiastic terras of the bravery and 
heroism which women who are taking part in the struggle 
lire showing They are courting arrest. They put up 
with ill-treatment and even assaults without complaint 
and they are spreading the movement in all directions 
with wonderful zeal. Tho horrors of jail life in South 
Africa with Kaffir warders devoid of all notions of 
humanity for Indiao prisoners do not deter them, and 
they are lifting the whole struggle to a plane which the 
last struggle even at its highest did not reach. Already 
two thousand families of indentured and cx-indenturcd 
men have joined the struggle. They arc suspending work 
in collieries and on fields, and unless the Government 
guarantco the repeal of the £3 tax next Session, the 
industries which depend on ludian labour will soon be 
paralysed and the Government will have a big job on 
their herds. 

SUPPORT FOR THE. MOVEMENT. 

Mr. Gandhi also wires to say that a growing minority 
of the English is showing itself increasingly favourable 
to Indian demands and that the leaders of tho Unionist 
Party, who did so much for us last Session, will, it is 
expected, take up the Indian case with Vigour when 
Parliament re-aasemblos, but even if no,assistance comes 
from any quarter, if the bulk or passive resisters ret. re 
from the struggle after enduring hardships for some 
time, and if the prospect is altogether dark, instead of 
being hopeful, even then one hundred men and forty 
women aro determined to perish in the struggle, if need 
be, rather than withdraw from it without achieving 
their object. Thoy thick that it everything else failed, 
this supreme sscufice on their part is necessary to pre- 
vent the Indian community in bouth Africa from being 
crushed out of existence altogether. Do not lot us be 
discouraged by a telegram which appeared tho other 
day in papers about soma Indians in Durban opposing 
this passive resistance movement and wanting to sub- 
mit quietly to tbs indignities of the new position. 
When wo think of the suffering which will have to bo 
endured and the ruin that may have to bo faced, is it 
any wonder knowing ourselves as we do, that some 
Indians in Bouth Africa should shrink from the ordeal ? 
It not v/ooder rather that so many men and women, 
Hindus, Maliomedans and Parsecs, well to do sod poor, 
should come forward to undergo sacrifice ? 




India’s duty. 

o word about the duty which wo owe to 
those brave brothers and sisters who are struggling and 
suffering for the honour of India in a distant land. Wo 
must first raise funds to support the families of tho 
pwtive resmters in aid of the struggle generally. It is 
difficult to frame an estimate when tho movement is 
assuming such proportions, but if I may venture to 
suggest a figure, 1 think that for the next four or fire 
months, that is till tho Union Parliament meets again, 
we shall have to send about £2,(XXJ a month on an 
average. The sum is certainly not largo when the 
extent of this country, tho feeling that the question has 
roused hero and the saenfiecs which our brethren in 
bouth Africa are prepared to make are taken into con- 
sideration, and I not only hope but foci confident that 
tbu amount tril ** ** forthcoming. Funds will now be 
S«^Jik. , » <rer S nt I ’ roTince ". hut I think it will bo 
desirable that all remittance should bo made from one 
centre in India, and I would respectfully suggest Bom- 
bay as the most suitable centre. But though we may 
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raise this money the whole of our duty in the matter 
rrill not be discharged by merely raising it. 

A POLICY OP REPRISALS. 

We must hold meeting* throughout the eouBtrj in 
Jsrgw town* »nd in small town* and even in important 
village* to address our protest to the Imperial Govern- 
ment against the msnner io which wo aro being treated 
in South Africa. It will not do tor ilia Imperial Oor- 
eminent to ej press their holp'eooos* in the matter 
They hare made themselves responsible for our welfare. 
We liare no other Government to look to. and they 
most protrot our interests amt our self-respect hr ererr 
means in their power. Fmallv we must appeal now ta 
the Government of lodi* to take up the qiwtior of 
retaliation against the Union of South Africa. It 
mav lie said that there is not much scope for retaliation. 
That is tme to a certain patent, hut whatever is possible 
most he done. Tbo Union Government hare no till'd in 
a lofty spirit that the Government of India ehoold 
not interfere in its affair*. After that we should not 
urge the Government of our country to send any official 
deputation to South Africa to negotiate a settlement but 
tho Government mast now consider the desirahilitv of 
declaring that the public services of fndia will no mow 
tx> open to European* from South Africa. Then there 
is Sooth African coal, which since last rear the Railway 
Companies have been permitted to use by the Secretary 
of State. I feel strongly that in view of what South 
Africa is doing to as, thispermiision must be withdrawn, 
for it* continuance will bo nothing Je»s than an out- 
rage to our sentiment. There are other directions 
also in which something may be done by way of 
retaliation, but l will not go into them on this 
occasion. If we do sii these things, we ahsil have done 
whatereri* possible to a* in tho circumstance*. And now 
ono word of warning I would like to utter to our*elves 
before I close. The agitation on this question is bound 
to *tir op racial feeling* and, though they will in the 
first instance bo directed to the European community of 
South Africa, they mty not, unless ive are very careful, 
remain confined to that cornmunitv, and that would bo a 
grave misfortune for any such result niey alienste the 
Government ef India and the Secretary of State from 
us, and we ail know that they bare done the beat they 
could since this question became acute some years ago 
to support our cause. 1 trust, therefore, that we shall 
work io this matter with whole-hearted devotion, coupl- 
ed with due restraint and a strong sense of responsibility 
When we have done that, we shaft hare done our duty. 
The rest we must be content to leave into higher bands 
than our*. 


M- X. GANDHIS A GREAT INDIAN-— This 
Sketch describes the .early data of Mr. M. K. Gandhi’s 
life, hi* mission and work in South Africa, his charac- 
er, his strivings, and his hopes. A perusal of this 
sketch together with tho selected speeches and ad- 
dresses that are appended, give* a peculiar in light 
into the springs of action that hare impelled this re- 
markable and saintly man to surrender every material 
thing io life for tho sake of an Weal that he ever essay* 
to retliso, and will be a source of _ inspiration to those 
who understand that statesmanship, moderation, and 
Selflessness aim the greatest qualities of a patriot. (TCilh 
a portrait of ifr. Gandhi.) Price Annas four. 

G, A. Ns team & Co, Bunkanm* ChettJ Street, MsdrM 


(NOUNS OUTSIDE (NDU. 

Indians in Cana da - 

Rerent mb! eg mms from Canada bring the fa!o 
of deportations and imprisonment of Indian Im- 
migrants in the Dominions. The difficulties 
of tho Dominion Immigration Lairs seem to be as 
deplorable as those in South Africa. Only the 
other d.iy twenty-four Calcutta Hindu*, arriving 
from Calcutta ivere ordered to be deported owing 
to their non-compliance with the Immigration Law 
which provides that immigrants mast make a 
continuous journey from tho land of their birth. 
The arrivals had been transhipped at Ilong-kong. 
It is understood that fifteen others aro under 
similar difficulties. A largo meeting of Indiana 
in Ottawa Ins protested against tho laws and tho 
treatment afforded fo our countrymen. Under 
these circumstances it is curious to read the fol- 
lowing from the pen of the Editor of the Literary 
Dige&t of New York. 

“ If we be asked why these restrictions are 
placed.on the East Indians, the answer is found 
in a long statement made by Sir Eric John Eagles 
S wayno, Governor of British Honduras, who held 
that Hindus in Canada learned to be independent, 
and to despise the institution of caste, so that 
when they returned to British Indui they were 
elements of discord and disagreement such as 
disturbed the relations of the British Government 
with its Indian subjects and threatened the sta- 
bility of the British Itaj ir. tho peninsula! ” 

What an unhappy dilemma ! In South Africa 
we are excluded for our Asiatic manners and in 
the Dominions for our want of Asiatic manners l 
Are we to take either of them at their word ? 

Moslem League on the S- A. Question. 

The Moslem League has memorialised the 
Colonial Secretary respecting the alleged intoler- 
able position of Indians in South Africa, and 
especially regarding the judgment of the Natal 
Division of the Supreme Court on the subject of 
monogamous marriages. Tho memorial says: 

“ Indian Mussulmans will regard the decision ns 
an indirect attack on their religion. The cumula- 
tive result of these acts of harshness, repression, 
and virtual persecution will be the intensification 
of the prevailing resentment, to the detriment of 
Imperial soliditary. The memorial appeals to the 
Secretary of State to interpose in favour of His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects. The mere fact of 
South Africa being self-governing will not pre- 
vent the odium of ill-treatment and injustice 
resting on the Imperial Government, 
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Canadian Indians and S- African Indians. 

The Canadian Indians, says Hie African Chronicle , 
do not believe in carrying on their political 
campaign through hired European labour, and so, 
the whole political work is done by Indians, 
however ill-educated they be. They have an 
or> T anisation in Canada ns well as in London all 
conducted by Indians. The Secretary of the 
Canadian organisation is Mr, H. Rahim, who, 
in an appeal to the Indian National Congress 
makes the following suggestion: — 

This is a national question, and in the name of 
the Indian nation these demands must be pressed 
on the Indian, Canadian and Home authorities 
for prompt settlement of our grievances. A com- 
mercial, Rocial and political boycott, if these rights 
of ours are not granted, directed against all 
British people, would be effective means, in our 
opinion, to achieve this end. We would co-operate 
on a comprehensive scale from the Punjab with 
alt Provinces in a most aggressive manner and 
with all our resources. 

The Secretary of this Canadian Indian ^League, 
in the course of another communication to the 
Secretary of the London Committee, speaks out 
his mind a bit scircastically about the South Afri- 
can Indians. In the courso of his remarks, this 
Indian Secretary says : — 

Our fine physique nnd traditional sense of 
honour have been tho means of getting honoura- 
ble treatment at the hands of Canodinns in every 
walk of life. No such disgraceful manifestations 
h.avo occurred here as are reported from South 
Africa. There is no passive resistance here, but 
an active, effective, over ready natural resistance, 
if any insolence is shown to ns in any quarter, on 
one Ride, nnd a free democratic nnd self-respect- 
ing population insures us a respectful intercourse 
with Canadians. Political rights, however, have 
altogether been denied us.” 

' Manila Indians in H.S-A. 

Intim \tion has been received from His Britn- 
nic Majesty's Consul-General at Manila that 
Indians endeavouring to enter the United StatcR 
of America after n term of residence in Manila 
are liable to be refused admission, and that there 
are no openings for Indian employment in Mani- 
la. The Governor- Gen er-d in Council accordingly 
requests nil Local Governments nnd Administra- 
tions to make the alwve intimation ns widely- 
known as possible, particululy in places from 
which emigration to Manila is believed to be most 
common. 


Indians in South Africa. 

The Times of India writes : — 

The story of the development of the Indian 
grievance leflects little credit on the statesman- 
ship or tho good faith of South African politicians. 
To go no farther back than the negotiations of 
the last few years, it is undeniable that tho Union 
Government has laid itself open to a charge of 
breach of faith with the Indian settleis. The 
struggle reached an acute stage in tho Transvaal 
shoitly before the unification of South Africa. 
At that time certain promises were made to tho 
Indian representatives which have never yet been 
redeemed. A bill was actually drafted by the 
Union Government in 1911 carrying these promi- 
ses into effect. It was never, however, brought 
forw-ard owing to the opposition of some of the 
Go> ernment’s supporters nnd the indifference of 
people. But the Government gave an assurance that 
the settlement emltodied in this abortive hill would 
bo kept in force until fuither legislative measures 
could bo taken. It was at this stage that Mr. 
Goklialc visited South Africa, nnd the result of his 
visit was to raise hopes that the Union Government 
would meet all tho more serious grievance of tho 
Indian community. It was understood that tho 
immigration test would bo modified and rendered 
less humiliating; that the earliest opportunity 
would be taken to abolish tho £3 license tax 
on ex -indentured Indians; nnd that sympathetic 
consideration would bo given to the disabilities 
imposed on Indiana in the various provinces in 
regard to trading, residence, education nnd owner- 
ship of property. In none of theso matters ban 
any progress been made during tho past two 
years. On the contrary, the situation has chang- 
ed for the worse. General Smuts has used tho 
conciliatory tendency of the Bath.a Ministry ns an 
occasion of attack. He has ■ represented General 
Botha nud Ids colleagues ns the obedient tools of' 
tho Imperial Government. Ho has aroused all the 
re-nctionaiy elements amongst the Colonists to 
hostility to tljo Indian claims— .a hostility which 
has no reference to the merits of those claims but 
only to the fact that they are supposed to be sup- 
ported by pressure from England. Self-interest 
lias thus compelled tho Botha Ministry to nban- 
don a policy of compromise which they never had 
very much at heart. Tho Indians are left in tho 
lurch, the vict, ms of partisan mamruvrings, with- - 
out any ftiends amongst the politicians of either 
side in South Africa. 
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Education in Travaucore- 

The Travancoro Durbar ato proposing to intro- 
duce a Rill shortly to provide for a system of 
compulsory primary education which has already 
been made free in the State. The following is 
the statement of objects nnd reasons of the pro- 
posed legislation 

This Regulation proposes to provide for the 
gradual introduction of the principle of compul- 
sion in the system of elementary education in the 
country. Representations have been made at 
three sessions of the Sri Mulam Popular Assem- 
bly that element \ry education should be made 
free and compulsory. Now as elemontary educa- 
tion has been made free, it has also to bo made 
compulsory *to promote national efficiency, which 
to a very large extent depends on the education 
of the masses. Every civilised country has begun 
to realise that the educ \tion of tlio children is a 
primary duty resting on it. Native States like 
Baroda and Mysore lm o already taken the lead 
in this direction and the necessity to place 
parents under a legal obligation to educate their 
children is a long-felt one in Travaneoro. It need 
hardly be said that, without resorting to compul- 
sion, no State can ensure n general diffusion of 
education among ita people. 

The present Bill makes only n small beginning 
in this direction and it evinces a desire to avoid 
all haste and precipitancy. It is purely of a 
permissive character and the Government are 
given the discretion to select the areas in which 
the proposed law should be introduced. There is 
yet the wider discretion for the Government to 
exempt boys for reasons stated in Section 4. 

The proposed law is intended in the first ins- 
tance to apply only to boys ; though the Govern- 
ment may extend it to girls also. 

117 


Elementary Education in Mysore- 

Our contemporary United India nnd Native 
Slat's Ins the following; — 

“ At tho lost mooting of the Mysore Legislative 
Council tho Elementary Education Bill, as amended 
by the Select Committee, was unanimously passed. 
It is true that the new regulation errs on tho side 
of excessive caution verging oven on timidity in 
some respects as pointed out by successive speakers 
at the Council. In the first placo the provisions of 
tho Rill are made applicable for tho present to 
boys alone although power is reserved forextend- 
ing it to girls in the localities where it will re- 
main in force The provisions for over-looking 
the non-attendance of boys in the selected areas 
are too broad and we fear that they may bo avail* 
ed of largely to frustrate the objects of the new 
regulation as they afford so many undesirable 
loopholes for unwilling parents. Another criticism 
wliich can justly be offered on the Bill is that its 
penal provisions are extremely inadequate while at ‘ 
tho same time they are wanting in stringency 
These ore minor defects which, we hope, will be 
remedied after some experience has been gained 
The desire of the Government to banish illiteracy 
from the Province is entitled to grateful recogni- 
tion. The success achieved in Baroda nnd the 
experiment now about to bo tried in Mysore will 
we venture to hope, make the British Government 
less timorous in taking steps to place similar faci- 
lities for education within tho reach of oil classes 
of the Indian people. The Government of 
India, who are no less anxious than tho Native 
States, to remove tho causes contributing to 
ignorance, superstition and illiteracy, ought to ' 
take a bold step forward lor the lasting good of 
millions of people of this country. It is needless 
for us to remark that the whole country will 
watch with sympathy the bold experiment on 
which the Mysore ptate has embarked," 
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Pudukkotta Exhibition- 

"We are in receipt of a copy of the Prospectus of 
tlie Sri Marthanda Industrial, Agricultural and 
Educational Exhibition which is to be held in ‘ 
Pudukkottaduring the ensuing Christmas holidays. 
It is a State Exhibition and the Pudukkottai 
Darhar while sanctioning the funds for it have 
left the management of it to a representative 
committee of officials and non-officials. Exhibits 
have been invited from far and near, agricultural, 
industrial and educational. Provision has also 
been made for fine arts exhibits, cattle and 
flower shows. A decent scheme of medals, money 
prizes and diplomas has been sanctioned for the 
suitable encouragement of the exhibitors. The 
scope of the Exhibition is not confined to the 
display of exhibits alone. Instruction to ryots, 
mechanics, and the teaching profession is sought 
to bo given by the agency of lectures, demons- 
trations and model lessons for which it is contem- 
plated to invito specialists from within and out- 
side the State. The competitions organised for 
the encourngement of the Industrial classes are a 
noteworthy feature. From all this, it is evident, 
that the movement has been organised to encour- 
age indigenous industries and advance modern 
methods of agriculture and education botli in the 
State and elsewhere. It is hoped that the appeal 
of the Pudukkotai Durbar for co-operation will 
hot go in vain. We wish the movement the 
success it deserves. 

The Maharaja of Cooch Behar. 

The 4th ultimo was “Indian Empire Day” at 
the Imperial Service Exhibition, Earl Court and 
the guest of honour was the Maharaja of Cooch 
. Behar. lie was received at the entrance by Mr. 
Payne and Colonel Talbot, and at the"\Velcome Club 
by Viseoimt Moleswortli with whom w ere Vis- 
countess Molesworth and representatives of the 
India Office, The Mnliarajah made a tour of the 
exhibition, and in the evening witnessed a special 
display of fireworks. 1 


Sir O’Dwyer Medal in Indore- 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Nand Lai, I. S. 0., has just 
sent through the Agent to the Governor-General 
in Central India a 3j per cent. Government 
Promisory Note for Rs. 1 ,800 to the Comptroller- 
General, Calcutta, who is the Treasurer of the 
Endowment Funds. This amount was subscribed 
by the people of the Indore Presidency Bazaar to 
commemorate the memory of Sir Michael and Lady 
O’Dwyer for the deep interest they took in the 
cause of education. From the interest of this 
amount, n silver medal styled “Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer Medal ” will be given every year to the 
l»oy of the Indore Residency- School, who stand ^ 
highest in the Matriculation examination of tho 
Allahabad University and the rest of the money 
will be utilised in giving medal or prizes to the 
girls of tho Lady O’Dwyer Girls’ School, Indore, 
and will be styled “Lady O'Dwyer Medal or Prize.' 

Progress of Native States. 

One by one all the native states of India are 
coming forward to occupy their natural and 
rightful position in the progressive administra- 
tion of India. Baroda, Mysore and Tmvancore 
have already their representative councils and n 
liberal educational and industrial policy*. We 
are glad to find that IT. II. the Maharajah 
Holknr has very- lecently Announced his inten- 
tion to liberalise his government ; and even n 
small state like Nabha has felt called upon to 
respond to the quickening impulse of modern en- 
lightenment. At a recent Durbar, His High- 
ness the Maliaraja Sahib of Nablia announced, 
amongst others, the following concessions to Ins 
people: Primary Education would henceforth bo 
given free. 

An Advisory Committee will be constituted in 
each district to assist the Nizam. 

A Central Advisory Council will bo established 
at the Capita! of the State, where cadi District 
Advisory- Committee will be entitled to send one 
representative .- — Indian HW<f. 
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Drought in Gwalior. 

We hear, writes the Leader, that the drought 
ju Gwalior is very severe and that n famine i* 
anticipated. It is reported that already th« 
Gwalior Racing Clul> has decided to abandon the 
big race meeting fixed for next spring. The 
meeting fixed for next month will bo held. 

Malaria in Patiala. 

A correspondent writes to an up-country daily : 

Malarial fever has caused liavoc in Patiala 
city and physicians and doctors are doing a 
roaring business. Fow of the residents liave escap- 
ed its clutches. The reasons are not far to seek- 
In the month of Slay wo had torrential rains but 
in the month of July and August wo were totally 
deprived of any downpour. I’atialia being very 
damp has naturally a sad story to tell. Every 
citizen appears pale, sickly, thin and lam with 
quinine pills in his pocket or the taste of fever- 
mixfure in his mouth. “ Prevention is better 
than cure” m a proverb whose truth can bo best 
realised in this season. Those who took prevents o 
measures were not ttcicken with malaria. But 
such cjn bo only few and far between, tho reason 
being that people ore growing feebler and feebler 
and poor appetite and weak digestive power are 
the order of the day. Moreover nutritions food 
being very dear, food materials of good quality 
cannot bo had, and tho already weakened and 
enfeebled persons fall an easy prey to such lifco 
diseases. 

Mysore and Motor Cara. 

The Government of tho State of Mysore has 
recently announced a scheme of making advances 
of money or salary to its employees for the pur- 
chase of either motor-cars or motor cycles. Tho new 
scheme will make it easy for the higher salaried 
officials to purchase motor-cars and for employees 
of lower Hilaries to purchase motor cj cles, no in- 
terest being charged for tho loans, which will be 
secured by a mortgage on tho motor-cars or 
motor cycles purchased. 


m 

INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 

Prospects of a Glass Factory ia India. 

One of tho new industries, says tho Tribunt, 
tint ought to Im successfully established in India 
is the manufacture of glass. Several attempts 
were nude in the Punjab, United Provinces and 
Bombay to start small factories, but for one reason 
or another, they Live not been successful. Only 
litely the factory started at Benares was closed, 
tho reason being, so far ns we are aware, want of 
sufficient capital. In Madras two years ago a 
factory iviuj established with Government aid, but 
wo have not heard of its success yet. It Is 
woi tli enquiring u lut are the difficulties in thefr 
way, and a Lit should bo done to mako thcia 
paying and successful. 

India is importing annually from Great Britain, 
Austria, Belgium, Germany and Japan nearly 
Rs. crorcs worth of glass and glassware and 
during tho last ten years the demand Lw nearly 
doubled itself. That such a brittle substance ns 
glassware, very ltablo to breakage, is imported 
from a distance of over 5,000 miles, paying sea 
freight, insurance, railway carriage and duties and 
yet tho manufacturers in those countries find Largo 
profits, are facts which should encourage enter- 
prise in India, 

In tho Dominion of Canada an attempt is nrnda 
to consolidate all tho glass manufacturing com- 
panies and form ono company with a capital of 
million dollars, and it is estimated that tho profits 
would be over 600,000 dollars a year. Tho com- 
pany guarantees 7j per cent. profit. India now 
Imports from Japan more than seven times tho 
quantity of glassware she did ten years ago. Con- 
sidering the great demand there is for glisswaro 
in India, wo think special efforts should bo mado 
to establish successful factories In different parts 
of India, 
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Joint-Stock Companies in India- 
According to an official return, says the Pioneer, 
tlto number of companies registered in India since 
the passing of the Indian Companies Act of 1882 
has been 6,247, but sixty-one per cent, of the-e 
have, from one cause or other, proved failures. 
These failures include a number of speculative 
gold-mining companies which came into being for 
a brief span in Bengal some few years ago and 
then faded away, much to the regret of a host of 
shareholders who, during the “ Bengal gold- 
fever,” ardently hoped to become rich in a hurry. 
Amongst other failures are to be reckoned a Large 
number of “Provident" Funds, which saw the 
light in several paits of India and were run as 
long as possible for the special benefit of their 
promoters. The total amount of capital now 
invested in joint-stock capital m India is about 
Its. 70 ciores and just over three-quarters of 
this sum is held in Bombay and Bengal. 

The share of Bombay is about Its. 27 crores, 
that of Bengal being a mere shade le&s. In the 
lower class is Madras with under Its. 5 crores, or 
seven per cent of the total joint-stock capital, 
Almost half of tho total capital is invested in mills 
And presses, which have been specially erected to 
deal with cotton, jute, wool and silk. Trading 
companies account for about 1 G crores ; tea, coffee 
and otlier plantations for about Rs. 4 crores ; 
banking, loan and insurance companies for Rs. 8 
crores; and mining and quai Tying companies for 
lover Us. 10 crores. The uvernge capital of each 
company is highest in Bombay, where it is noaily 
Rs. 4 lakhs, agiinst slightly over Rs. 3'5 lakhs in 
Bengal nnd Rs. 1*1 lakh in Madras. In addition 
to the total share capital mentioned above, some 
Rs. 10 crores more must be added for debentures 
raised by various companies from time to time and 
repayable after the 1 ipi>e of a given mimber of 
jeare. ( 


The Indo-Burma Match Factories. 

Mr. Evans, Managing Director in India and 
•Burma of the Indo-Burma Match Factories, Ltd., 
the prospectus of which is being issued (the 
capital being 30,000 shares of .£1 each) has been 
promised by the Local Government, a wood con- 
cession and also the services of Forest officers. 
The site of the Company’s first factory in Burma 
will be near Rangoon. The cost of machinery 
and buildings is estimated at £7,200. A Com- 
mittee has been formed to establish and carry on 
the match manufacturing business in India and 
Burma. 

Proposed Mining Institute. 

A supplement to tho Calcutta Gazette says : — • 
A proposal has been under the consideration of 
the Government of Bengal for the establishment 
of an Institute of Mining and for the further 
expansion and development of tho existing system 
of evening classes for mining at Asansol. Mean- 
while the question of mining instruction in colli- 
ery districts 1ms been engaging tho attention of 
the Government of Bilmr and Orissa who have 
consulted the Chief Inspector of Mines and col- 
liery owners of tho leading Giiidih and Jherria 
coalfields, and the Mining nnd Geological 
Institute of India have passed certain resolu- 
tions on. tho subject. The outcome lias been 
n general consensus of opinion that a 
single mining institute, located probably at 
Asansol or DhanbaiJ, should be established for 
the two provinces and that evening eludes should 
at the same time be developed. It appears to the 
Governments of the two provinces that for the 
final and satisfactory determination of the ques- 
tion and for the preparation of n definite scheme 
the assistance of a J oint Committee of tho two 
provinces is required on which mining interests 
should be largely represented. It accordingly 
names the members to consider the scheme even 
on a more elaborate scale if necessary. 
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Japanese Trade with India- 

Some comments made by the Madras Mail 
correspondent in Tokio, on tho general question 
of Japan’s trading interest in India are woi th 
quoting. He s»y*> : — 

“ Japan’s interest in Indio, and especially in 
Indian trade, still continues aggressive, and 
every step is being taken to promote imports and 
exports between the two countries. Japanese 
agents, sent to reconnoitre in India, came back 
with encouraging reports os to the favourable 
reception of Japanese goods in the Indian 
market, and of the general good feeling shown by 
Indians towards tho Japanese os a people. How 
the fight between the Nippon Yasen Kaisha and 
the British India S. N. Companies is coming out 
as yet seems uncertain .... The Japanese cotton 
dealers appear to bo influenced more by patriot- 
ism than by mere profit, and are determined to 
use their own ships for importing raw cotton, at 
all costs. Facilities for extending Japanese trade 
to South Afi ica are also being discussed. There 
Is do doubt that, so far as the immediate future 
is concerned Japan’s most hopeful outlook for 
trade extension is in the directions of India, 
China and the Pacific Islands, including South 
Africa.” 

The Calcutta Exhibition. 

There is no doubt a good deal to be said for the 
scheme of an Industrial and International Exhi- 
bition to bo held in Calcutta, and it is impossible 
to view the virtual collapse of the project which 
was recently laid before the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce and tbe Trades Association without a 
certain amount of regret. But the scheme of 
which Messrs. Knight and Hart were the sponsors 
Is clearly too ambitious, apart from e\ery other 
Consideration. The programme which it contem- 
plates would liave been well enough if tho venue 
had been Chicago or even Glasgow, or if tho 
promoters were in possession of a Government 
guarantee. But it is tuiily obvious, that a Govern- 


ment which is committed to vast expenditure during 
the next decade and which will shortly bo called 
upon the budget for a greatly diminished incoma 
is hardly in a position to guarantee such an 
enterprise ns an International Exhibition — parti- 
cularly as the prospectus sets forth that one of 
the main objects of the enterprise is “ to retain 
in Calcutta tho commercial supremacy of tho 
East.” Nor, to speak frankly, wero Messis. 
Knight and Hart altogether happy in tho names 
of the sympathisers, w ho adorned their prospectus , 
for the list does not include the name of a single 
well-known Calcutta business man. When the 
Government of India are in a sounder financial 
position than they now occupy there will be no 
reason why the dream of on International Ex- 
hibition in Calcutta should not be realised. 
Under present conditions it scorns to be scarcely 
‘feasible . — Statesman, 

Hoarding in India. 

In the course of his report on the Operations 
of tho Paper Currency Department in the Bombay 
and Karachi Circles for 1912-13, Mr. A. Montagu 
lings tocke has some interesting remarks on tho 
disappearance of gold in India. Practically, 9 
million pounds of gold have been absorbed in the 
Bombay Presidency during the past 13 years. 
Of this nearly 1 1 million was absorbed in the first 
year when gold was freely available, and nearly 4 
Millions in the lust three years. With regard to 
“ the evergreen subject of hoarding,” statistics arc 
naturally of littlo uso. Some of tho gold absorbed 
goes into new hoards as the wealth of the people 
increases ; some of it displaces bilver in old hoards, 
In spite of the largo amount of gold which has 
disappeared, howev er, Mr. Brigstocke is of opinion 
that, especially on the eastern side of India, where 
the rise and growth of sitad&shx Links, financing 
corporations, and industrial concerns has been 
reinarknblo in recent yeira, there is much less 
tendency to hoard and a greater inclination to 
invest money productively than used to bo the case. 
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Vcutilation and Fruit Storage. 

Since fruit# product} carbon dioxide \ery rapidly^ 
and since they brown nnd Iovj their (bn our when 
they are not supplied with oxjgcn, tho need for 
thorough \cutilition during storage becomes npjw- 
rvnt. Respiration of rij** fruit* ns well as tint 
of green fruits is rapid, though fruit titties tint 
rcitpiit) ns actively in tho absence of sir ns in tbo 
presence of air seemed to U> thoM! that lia\© finish* 
cd their growth nnd nre ripe. If growing tissues 
such ns green peaches, nro put in an oxygen -free 
placo for n few- days nnd then brought back into 
nir, the rut« of pit>duction of cut bon thxido dot's 
not entirely return to tho normal. This would 
indicate n permnnent injury to the protoplasm or 
to some of tho enzymes due to m-utlicient oxygen. 
In this connexion it may be noted tlut tbo so- 
called 4 ice scald’ injury U due to tho samo cause, 
brought about by an accumulation of carbon 
dioxide within the paper wmpjiere in which fruit 
is stored. Tho question of wrappers for fruits would 
npjKair to be a matter worthy of an extended in- 
vestigation from tho standpoint of ventilation. 
VT rnppors allow only a very small nir spaco around 
each fruit. Some typo of perforated or porou# 
wr.ippcr has been suggested as a possible means 
of combining tho de^imbl equalities of tho wrappcia 
with better ventilation of tho fruit. (From 
Bulletin 330 of tho Agricultural Experiment 
Station of tho College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University .) — Agricultural A'etci. 

Soil Suitable for Rubber Cultivation. 

The Director of tho Agricultural Institute of 
tho University of italic, lias investigitod rubber 
eoils from Brazil and German East Africa. An 
interesting abstract of bis conclusions is gi\cn in 
the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Intelligence 
ttrvl riant Diseases ("January 1013) from which tho 
following notes nre takon: — 


In comparing the fertility of the Mils of the 
two place* , it must be remembered that the 
nnuua! rainfall in South America is something 
like 120 inches, whilst in German Jii*t Africa it 
amounts only to about 60 inches. Tbc lugher 
rainfall is believed to render the nutritive sub- 
stances mate easily n-Mimilateil. Apart from this 
consideration, llevea IraiUieneis is cultivated in 
South America, whilst tho Manihot GJasiovii, 
which require* n dr}' climate, is grown in East 
Africa. Nevertheless, it is believed tliat genera- 
lization*, holding good for East Afiica and South 
Ameriai in regard to the toil requirements for 
rubber producing trees can be formulated from 
tbo observations made. Tbeso conclusions may 
bo expressed ns follow#; (1) The toil should be 
fine, of medium coherence, rather loose than 
heavy, nnd deep ; (2) it is not necessary tlut tho 
nitrogen content should be higher than O' 1 per- 
cent., whilst a hrgo percentage of humus was 
found to be actually injurious; (I) lime and 
magnesia nro needed only in very limited 
amounts (4) the rubber tree appears to has o no 
tpecid requirements ns regards tbo phosphoric 
content of tho soil ; (5) _ it would seem tliat a 
large amount of potash in the soil promotes 
growth nnd tho formation of latex .— .( yricullural 
A’etcj. 

New Source of Paper. 

At the Royal Society of Arts the possibilities 
of a new material for the production of paper 
were lately discussed by Messrs. Charles Beadle 
nnd II. 1’. Stevens. This, it was suggested, is to 
bo found in a plant which is almost unknown 
cither to commerce or to botany, but which can 
bo cultivated and will grow in nil sorts of unlikely 
places. Rags, as wc all know, were tho firat sub- 
stances to bo pulled to pieces for paper-making. 
There ore now not enough rags left in’ the world 
oien to supply blotting-paper; and that is only tho 
smallest of the modern requirements of paper 
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rankers, Hmdychium Coromrium is the name of the 
plant that supplies the want. It is n native of 
India, and is distributed from the Himalayas to 
Ceylon and Mai icca, running up to hills ns high ns 
'4,000ft. in the Kbasi HilUand G,000 ft. in Ceylon. 
In Brazil the plant grows abundantly. It is 
pointed out that “ there is in the neighbourhood 
of Morretes a vnsfc tract of land corered as far as 
the eye can reach with this herb. “ From the 
best information «e sre able to obtain," they say, 
“land so covered amounts to 7,000 or 8,000 acres 
capable of yielding, in the aggregate, at least 
50,000 tons of dry fibre, sufficient for the produc- 
tion of 30,000 tons of paper per annum. This 
may seem quite a small quantity, but the area over 
which it is grown is also small. If headychium 
were cultivated over vast tropical or semi-tropical 
spaces, we should have no need to cut down our 
forest and pulp them into paper. The forests 
could go on fulfilling their natural purpose, ami 
the newspapers could be printed on a substance 
that looked just like that we now call paper." 
Indian Agriculturist. 

Rainless Wheat. 

In the Xinetemth Century Dr. William Macdo- 
nald gives an account of the work done by tho 
South African Union Department of Agriculture, 
concerning which ho recently read a paper before 
this Institute. Tho problem of securing a suit- 
able wheat which can he successfully grown on 
the dry velds has been, it is claimed, satisfactorily 
solved by tho cultivation of the durum wheats. 
The work carried on at tho Lichtenburg Experi- 
mental Farm is of gr£nt value to South Africa 
and the Colonies. The chief results accomplished 
are as regards dry-fanning, and, according to the 
author it has been established : (1) That by the 
system of tillage wo are able to keep the soil seed- 
bed moist for a whole year. This means that, so 
far as moisture is concerned, we can plant a crop 
•t any season — a most important matter in South 


Africa. (2) That it is possible to grow dry-land 
winter wheat and to harvest it before the season 
of .rust. (3) That drilling, n» might ho expected, 
is far better than broadcasting, saves sefcd, places 
the grain in tho moist seed-bed, and gives a more 
even growth. (4) That thin seeding — for wheat 
30 to 45 lb. per acre — gives larger returns than 
more lavish sowing. This is due to tho fact that 
each individual plant has more moisture, sun- 
light, and food if given ample space, (5) That 
tho durum wheats which have extended the 
wheat-belt into the most arid regions of Western 
America, have given the best results. (C) That 
the durum wheat Apulia Ins been grown under 
the dry-farming system without a drop of rain 
falling upon it from seed-time until harvest, 
which proves the efficacy of the moisture-saving 
fallow, and is a record in modern agriculture. 

Charcoal for Plants- 

Either from coal or wood, soot Is useful to 
plants, but in the latter case it is really charcoal, 
and as such, can have little, if any, of the manu- 
rial value which soot has, though this has been 
claimed for it in a slow form. Its value in con- 
nection with manure lies in its extraordinary 
facility for absorbing gases, which quickly sweet- 
ens such rank stuff as night soil, liquid manure, 
and almost every kind of decaying matter, 
whether animal or vegetable. It has been n 
matter of doubt whether it hastens or retards 
decay, but its action is obvious enough. Peat and 
seawood charcoal and also animal charcoal, ere 
more potent in this way than common wood char- 
coal, nnd the two former have been recommended 
for sanitary purposes in drains and cesspools, and 
also in absorbing liquid waste from farm-yards. 
When, as is commonly necessary in gardens, it is 
imperative that soil shall bo maintained quit© 
sweet, finely crushed charcoal is an invaluable aid 
to the grower. — G. in the Horticultural Review, 
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THE TIMES OP INDIA WEEKLY ! x’itAS NUMBER. - 
The Christmas number of tliis illustrated week- 
ly contains a wealth of literary matter and a largo 
number of Photographs and Pictures printed on 
art paper with admirable taste. The judicious 
reproductions of Eastern scenes and 01 iental pic- 
tures is a special feature of this excellent publica- 
tion. The illustrations and the literary output 
of the journal are collected together with splendid 
care and execution so ns to appeal to the diverse 
sentiments and tastes of an essentially heteroge- 
nous mass of readers. Anglo-Indians, Hindus, 
Mussulmans, parsecs, Burmese indeed nil sorts 
and conditions of people in the Eist will find 
something of interest in this number. The full 
page illustrations are particuhily arresting 
NEWsrAPERS IN BENGAL. 

The Bengal Administration Report for the year 
1911-12, Bays: — 

“ Dining the year the total number of news- 
papers nnd periodicals published was 348, of which 
243 wcio published in Calcutta. One of the mast 
noticeable journalistic tendencies was the growth 
of the Mahomedan Press. The circulation of the 
41 Muhammad i” doubled, nnd a new paper called 
the 44 Moslem Ilitaishi ” was started with a circu- 
lation of over 5,000 copies. The 44 Comrade ” 
and the “ Herald,” appeared towards the end of 
the year. The “ Hitabadi,” ns in the previous 
year, wns the roost widely-read paper, nnd 
had a circulation of 30,000 copies. Next 
came the “ Sulabh Sam neb sr " with a circula- 
tion of 25,000, tho 44 BuMtmafi " with 20,000, the 
“ Statesman " with 18,000, and the 44 Englishman*’ 
and 44 Bengalee” with IS, 000 each. The largest 
circulation enjoyed l>y any paper in Eastern 
Bengal was that of the “ Bi'wabnmtn,” a paper 
started during the year, with a circulation of 
12,000 copies, of which 11,000 nere taken bv 
Government." 


A CEYLON EDITOR. 

The death of Mr. John Ferguson, c. m. e., tho 
Editor of the Ceylon Observer, deprives journalism 
in tho East of its doyen and Ceylon of a public* 
spirited man who in a variety of ways strove for 
fifty years to advance the interests of the Colony. 
He was bom in Scotland, at Tain, in 1842. After 
brief journalistic experience nt Inverness and in 
London, he came out to Ceylon in 1801. As pro- 
prietor and Editor of tho Ceylon Observer and of 
tho 44 Ceylon Handbook and Directory,” until 
lately, nnd author of manuals of planting nnd of 
papers read before the Royal Colonial Institute 
and the Society of Arts, he did much to spread 
knowledge about tho island and to promote ex- 
pohtation of its resources. Mr, Ferguson travelled 
a good deal, visiting Australia and on three occa- 
sions tho Far East. 

A LADY JOURNALIST. 

Miss Baiai L. Palamkote, proprietor and editor 
of tho Hindi Graphic, has been spending some 
time in this country for tho purpose of studying 
the methods of British journalism. A few day* 
ago she wns entertained to a farewell dinner at 
Manck Mansion, 1G Trobovir-road, S. IV., with 
Mr. M. M. Gnndevin in the chair. In giving the 
toast or her health lie epoko of the ability site 
had ehovn in conducting the Hindi Graphic fincC 
the death of her late brother, Mr. Sorab I,. 
Palamkote, who started the paper a quarter of 0 
century ago. In replying, Miss Pahmkote said 
her short stay in London had been both pleasant 
nnd pi ofi table. She had been much struck uith 
the immeasurable influence wielded and the circu- 
lation commanded by tho English Press, and she 
hoped the day might come when tiro Indian- 
owned Press would be equally powerful ami proli- 
fic. She had endeavoured to take full advantage 
of her opportunities in London, and hoped to give 
the l>enefit of her visit to tiro renders of her {taper. 
— 77,' l/nxdon Corrfponilr,\t of the Timet of India. 
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^Departmental tleviewa ant> Mores. 

LITERARY. 

ORJETT1I. LEAIlXIXa. 

At a recent meeting of the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Bombay the following letter from the 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Educa- 
tional Department, to the Registrar of the Uni- 
versity was considered. 

“I am directed to stato that at the Conference of 
Orientalists held at Simla in July, 1911, there 
was a genera! consensus of opinion that it was 
necessary, while making provision for Oriental 
study and research on modern critical lines, to 
maintain side by side with it the ancient and indi- 
genous systems of instruction, since the world of 
scholarship would, it wns thought, suffer irrepara- 
ble loss >f the old typo of pandit and man hi were 
to die out, and that wliat was needed to promote 
these indigenous systems was encouragement ra- 
ther than reform. With this object in \ iew it 
lias been suggested that a Sanskrit school might 
be established at Poona for the training of pan- 
dits. The school should bo furnished with a good 
library to which the collection of manuscripts at 
the Deccan College might bo transferred. The 
students at tho proposed school would be partly 
pandits engaged in the acquisition of Oriental 
learning on the traditional lines, and partly gra- 
duates interested either in Oriental research or in 
extending their knowledge of tho more recondite 
branches of Oriental studies. The Staff would 
consequently consist partly of the repositories of 
the ancient traditional learning and partly of 
modem Oriental scholars. Provision would also 
be made for the imparting of an elementary 
knowledge of the English language to tho pandit 
students and of the German and French langua- 
ges, a knowledge of which is necessary for the 
study of modern methods of criticism, to tho gra- 
duate branch of Oriental studies of the University 
and that its alumni might be granted University 
U8 


titles and degrees for Sanskrit learning similar to 
thoso now granted by tho Madras University. 

In view of these suggestions I nm directed to 
inquire whether the Bombay Univeisity would bo 
prepared to establish a branch of Oriental studies 
with corresponding degrees, if arrangements were 
made for tho teaching of this branch of know- 
ledge on the lines above indicated." 

Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarknr, as recommended 
by the Faculty of Arts and the Syndicate moved: 

That Government be informed that the Univer- 
sity is prepared to establish a branch of Oriental 
studies with suitable titles of distinction, if 
arrangements are made for the teaching of this 
branch of knowledge generally on the lines indi- 
cated in the Government letter. 

The resolution was ably seconded by Dr. J, J, 
Modi and Principal P.iranjpo. 

rOETBY. 

There is no reason why Poetry should exist : it 
simply does exist. One cannot wonder that Rea- 
son feels hurt at such independence of its sove- 
reign rule and from timo to time says that Poetry 
must go. In tho eighteenth century it actually 
succeeded in bottling Poetry ; but we kuow the 
explosion that followed. For tho last thirty or 
forty years it has been a common saying that 
Poetry could not survive the modern high deve- 
lopment of the rational and scientific ride of our 
intelligence because Us roots are in the primitive, 
instinctive part of Man. And it is true that it 
does spring out of that profound, mysterious ins- 
tractive nature of Man on the surface of which 
his rational intelligence floats, like those little 
lamps which float’ upon tho Ganges, illuminating 
its course a little way, telling of its breadth very 
little — of its depth nothing. Just because the 
roots of Poetry lie so deep, so much deeper than 
Reason, some of us hare never believed that it 
could be killed. And now do you not see it 
springing up all around us in vigorous young 
shoots? Even tho Futurists want Poetry. — Mar- 
garet L- Wogds, in the August Fortnightly, 
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EDUCVTIONAL COLONIES AND SELF - S U PRO KTI NO 
SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION. 

1. Tho association is formed of a group of 
people uniting to support Captain Pctavel in pro- 
pagating the idea developed in his books “ Admi- 
nistrate e Efficiency” and “the Coming Triumph 
of Christian Civilisation ” for social reform by 
means of Educational Colonies, leading to a “self- 
supporting ” army, and finally to tho replanning 
of tho towns on garden-city lines. 

2. It is understood that Captain Petavel bein'* 
tho nuthoi of the scheme, and Laving spent long 
jears in thinking out its details, will exercise the 
fullest initiative, tlio Committeo being in tho 
position of people seconding his efforts and sup- 
porting him wherever they can conscientiously do 
so. In that way the advantage of individual ini- 
tiative will bo secured. 

3. Tho duties of the Honorary Secretary are 
confined to work under tho Committee, and Cap- 
tain Pctavel will act as Organising Secretary to 
the Association, and when ho wishes tho Com- 
mittee to take action in any way, bo will address 
them by means of a Memorandum. 

4. Members pay a subsci iption of sixpence at 

least. Another class of sulKciibeis pay 2/G and 

upwards, Tho movement has the sympathy of 
Lord dray, Ural Crewe and Mr. Rabindranath 
Tagore. 

UNIVERSITY LECTURESHIPS. 

At til. List meeting of the Semte of the 
M.dra.Unherrity Ilenon n.hsdur Oorin.lnra- 
B '“'* I) or moved .„,I Mr. <1. A. X„t,s,„ 

0.1 tho following ro.oli.tion:—- Tint «„ 

ivspectfi.lly tikes eicrption to tl.o ,;„r of tl.o 
f.otommont of In.lh mentioned in tho order of 
tho Cover™, ent of Modm., NV 5C , lilTOrtioraI> 


dated the 14th .Tune, 1913, that appointments to 
the posts of University professorships, reader- • 
6liips and lecturesliips shall bo mado only with tho 
approval of His Excellency the Governor in Coun- 
cil, and requests tho Government of Madras to 
recommend to the Government of India the re- 
consideration of the said view." Tho resolution 
was however lost, 27 voting against and only 19 
for it. 

noxOIURT DEO II EES IN TI1E CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY’. 

The Syndicate of the Calcutta University at a 
special meeting held on Tuesday the 28th Octo- 
ber, recommended to the Senate that tho follow- 
ing Honorary Degrees bo conferred on the distin- 
guished persons named below : — 

1. Professor Paul Vinogiadofl of Oxford Uni- 
versity, Pleader in Jurisprudence— Doctor of Law. 

2. Professor Hermann Jocobi of Bonn Uni- 
versity, Pleader in Indian Rhctoiic — Doctor of 
Literature. 

3. Professor Sylvnin Lovi of Paris Univer- 
sity, Pleader on Ancient India and her neigh- 
bours — Doctor of Literature. 

4. Professor Young, H.ardingo Professor of 
Mathematics, Calcutta University — Doctor of 
Science. 

5. Mr. H. TI. Hayden, Director of Geological 
Survey, India. — Doctor of Science. 

C. Dr. Hnshbihnii Ghosh, e.S.l., of Calcutta — 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

7. Mr. Rabindranath Tagore of Calcutta— 
Doctor of Literature. 

INDIAN STUDENTS IN ENGLAND. 

Mr. Cl.~l.irr, Assistant to Mr. Arnold, Uluoi- 
tional Adviser to Indian J m ,o. j„ 

Jnno.'iry to toko op the ,««t or Professor of Eng- 
lish in tl.o Moms College, A'ngpur. Mr. J, 11 
A.loms, a graduate of St. John's College, Cora.’ 
l.ridge. Ins 1.™ ..ppointrd Mr. Cheshire's 
successor. 
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LEGAL. 

> Mil. JUSTICE lURJNOTON'. 

Mr. Justice Harington, who has retired from 
the bench of the Bengil High Court, comes of a 
well-known family which has hereditary con- 
nection with India, and his grand uncle, the ninth 
Baronet, died at Patna in the East India Com- 
pany's service. Two of tho Haringtons rose in 
former generations to bo Members of the Supremo 
Council : one, John Herbert Harington, when 
Lord Amherst was Governor-General, and tho 
other, Sir Henry Byng Harington, in more recent 
times trnrfer Lore? f.Vgnr, ami tfAen andor Leal 
Lawrence. Both were also J udgos of tho old Sadr 
Adawlata which were afterwards transformed into 
the Presidency High Courts. Sir Henry declined 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of tho old North 
"West Province, which was offered to him at the 
end of Ins career in 1805. John Uaiington was 
an Orientalist of repute, and in tho early part of 
his career he was Professor of law at tho College of 
Fort "William founded by the Marquis of Welles- 
ley. 

TUE HUMOUR or THE PRESS ACT. 

An amusing instance of tho carelessness with 
which notifications of forfeiture are issued under 
the Press Act has been brought to light by Mi . 
S. M. Shareef, a Mohouicdun barrister. In a 
letter to the “ Englishman " ho points out that 
the Bengal Government h.as proscribed “all copies, 
wherever found,” of the Issue of the Urdu news- 
paper “ Al-lldal V of August 17, 1913 : and sug- 
gests that there will not be a big bag, inasmuch 
os no issue exists of that date, which is a Sundry, 
because tho paper is published every week on 
"Wednesday. Considering that tho liberty of the 
subject is involved in these orders of forfeiture, 
Mr. Shareef expresses surprise that greater cau- 
tion should not havo been exercised. An all- 
powerful weapon such a» the Press Act should not 
be used as carelessly as a popgun." 


THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF EXQLAXD. 

Sir Rufus Isaacs in tho Law Courts on October 
21 was sworn in as Lord Chief Justice. There 
was a largo attendance of prominent people, in- 
cluding tho Lord Chancellor and all tho Judges. 

Lord llaldinc, speaking in terms of warm ap- 
preciation of Sir Itufus Isaacs, said that lie had 
the fullest grasp of his profession. He was a in in 
of the highest honour and the highest desire to 
pursue the truth. Lord Haldane concluded by 
paying a tribute to Lord Alvcrstone, mid said that 
he hoped still to see him in tho supremo tribunals 
of the Empire. 

S/r John Simon mlJ tint the If.tr cortcartvtl to 
the full with Lon! Haldane’* sentiments. 

MR. JUSTICE CnOWDHURT, 

Tho following Press communique has been Lined 
by the Home Department: — His Majesty tho 
King Emperor Ins been pleased to apj>oint tlio 
llon'ble Mr. Justice Asutosh Chowdhury, a tem- 
porury Additional Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court to bo a Judge of that Court, in the vacancy 
caused by the retirement of the Uon’ble Justice 
Sir Richard Harrington, Bart., with effect from 
tho 16th November, 1913. 

SUIT AaAISST Tflfc HINDUSTAN* JUVK, LTD. 

The President of the District Board of Mo/.uflei- 
garh has filed a suit against the Hindustan Bank, 
Ltd., for the recovery of Rs. 2,100 deposited in 
his name m security by a contractor of tho Bo.i«d, 

On an application for attachment before judg- 
ment, the Momtlergarli Court issued a warrant, 
which was executed upon tho Head Olficc of tho 
Bank at Multan to-day. All the furniture and 
tho safo with tho contents belonging to the Bank 
havo been attached. The B ink recently suspended 
payment anil a Shai elioIdeiV Meeting to consider 
tho future of tho Bulk was to bo held on tho 
28th October. Doulat Rni, brotbec of Harkishcu 
Lid, was the Managing Director of this Bank, 
which had neaily twenty branches in the Punjab 
and Sind. 
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MEDICAL. 

MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A communique states : — Her Excellency Lady 
Hardinge has decided to award, at once, 18 
scholarships of Its. 30 a month each, to lady 
students who may be expected to pass the inter- 
mediate standard in 1913 and will then enter the 
Medical College which it is Her Excellency’s 
intention to open at Delhi. Local Governments 
will be asked to award the scholarships alloted for 
the different Provinces. 

TUE MEDICAL NEEDS OF INDIA. 

The inaugural address at tho opening of the 
winter session of tho Royal Free Hospital Medical 
School for Women was delivend on October 1 by 
Sir Piudey Lukis, Director General of tho Indian 
Medical Service. Speaking on “The Medical 
Iseeds of India” he announced that the Govern- 
ment of India had approved of a grant of 
X10,000 a year for a service of medical women, 
under the central committee of the Duflerm 
Association. 

Tho new service is to consist in the first instance 
of tvventy-fivo medical women, to be recruited by 
medical sub committees in England and India. 
Candidates must bo between twenty-five and 
thirty years of age, and, except in special circum- 
stances, are to bo rctiicd at forty-eight. They 
will engage Cor service, iw Itwlis, or IWrrao. wvvd 
will serve a period of probation in ono of tho 
larger hospitals in the case of those recruited in 
England of six months, and of those recruited in 
India of three months. The salary will stait at 
Its. 350 n month and rise to lls. 550 after the 
tenth year, with free quarters and travelling 
allowance. In addition to the imual privilege 
leave they will 1« entitled to eight months’ 
furlough and to study leave up to nine month*, 
while they will nleo be permitted to engage in 
private practice. 


LEPROSY IS INDIA. 

For some time past the Government of Indift 
have been contemplating an enquiry injo thfl 
etiology nnd treatment of leprosy. It is under- 
stood that the services of Major Gwyther, I.M.S., 
lately Civil Surgeon of Darjeeling, have beensecured 
for the purpose. The Government of Bengal h.ivd 
already placed his services at the disposal of the 
Director-General of the Indian Medical Service, 
and it has been settled that Major Gwytlier will 
be attached to a Leper Asylum in Beliar for hi;* 
enquiry. lie will work under tho auspices or tho 
Indian Research Fund. 

THE VENERAL DISEASES COMMISSION. 

The Royal Commission to enquire into venernl 
‘ diseases lias been appointed. Lord Sydenham 
the Chairman, nnd the other members are Sif 
Bvynmor Jones, Sir Kencltu Digby, Sir Almerio 
Fitrroy, Sir Malcolm Morris, Sir John Collie, 
Canon Horsley, the Rev. Scott Lidgett, Mr. 
Snowden, M. P., Mrs. Creighton, Mrs. Burguin 
Dr. Nowsholme, Dr. Walker Mott, Dr. Ernest 
Lane and Dr. (Mrs.) Scharliob (formerly of tho 
Madras Medical College.) 

TIIE CALCUTTA SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

We livvc reasons to believe, says The Indiafl 
World, that tho Calcutta School of Medicine at 
Belgatchia will shortly jcceive a non-recurring 
grunt of 5 lacs of Rupees fiom the Government 
of Bengal nnd a lecnrring grant of Re. 50,000 » 
year. With this munificent aid the School will 
bo raised to tho status of a College — tho first of 
its kmd in India. The School is alieady provide 
cd with a large hospital which has more than 
hundred beds, endowed permanently by several 
charitably disposed people of Bengal, nnd in the 
lost ten years nnd more it has imparted medical 
instruction to several bundled young men in 
Bengal. Among its most w.dous oiganiscrs and 
supporters may lie mentioned the names of Mr* 
Bhupcndn Nath Bam, Dn>. R. G, Knr, NUr&taA 
Sircar and Suresbprasad Sarbadhicari. 
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SCIENCE. 

ALFRED RCSSEL WALLACE. 

With tlie death of Alfred Bushel Wallace, one 
of tho greatest scientists of tho world and tho 
compeer of diaries IXinria has passed away. 
"Wallace was bom on the 8th January 1823. He 
was deeplj' interested in several sciences from 
geology to psychology but the central incident in 
his life and tho most enduring basis of his fame 
was his independent discovery of what Darwin 
demonstrated in his “ Origin of Species.” “ But 
the last forty years of his life," says a writer in the 
JfaJras X fail “ were devoted to literary work and 
lecturing.” 

u He mnde more than ono successful tour in 
tho United States, where his account of Darwi- 
nism and allied topics was always heard with satis- 
faction. In his books he summed up the results of 
his years of tropical travel, and added much to 
biological knowledge, especially in regard to the 
distribution of animals and the interesting subject 
of protective colouring, or mimicry. He made ex- 
cursions into other fields where he hardly shooed 
to the same advantage. Possessed of the true 
missionary spirit, ho was never happier than when 
maintaining a popular dogma, in speech or writing. 
His book on “ Miracles and Modern Spiritualism” 
(1874, re-published with additions in 1001) pro- 
claimed him a belierer in tho claims of the most 
advanced “mediums." In “Land Nationalisa- 
tion ”(1882) be urged ft vigorous plea for the Stale 
ownership of all land. In “ The "Wonderful Cen- 
tury” (1899) he gave a popular account of the 
ad ranees of tho nineteenth century in natural 
knowledge and in control over natural force*, nnd 
in “ Man’s Place in Nature ” (1903) he attempted 
to give scientific reason* for a new edition of tho 
old belief that the earth was tho real centre of the 
universe," In 1905, he published an autobio* 
traphy. 
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A CHEMICAL HISCCSSIOX. 

Mr. J. N. Ibikshit, a student of Dr. X\ O. Hay, 
recently published a paper, “Action of Stannic 
Chloride on Phenyllij'dmzine " in the “ Journal 
of the Asiatic Socifcy of Bengal," in which 
he suggested two theories lor the rupture of 
Phenylhydrnrine by stannic chloride. Presenting 
a copy of reprint to Dr. F. D. Chattaway 
f.r s., who was lately honoured by tho Chemicaf 
Society of London with the task of writing tho 
annual report of Chemistry, Mr. Rnkshit invited 
his opinion about the suggested theories as he is 
the fittest man to talk on this subject. In reply 
Dr. Chattaway expressed his obligation and plea- 
sure for such communication and wrote that he 
read the paper with " very much interest ” nnd 
then made a lengthy intricate chemical discussion 
illustrated by equations, concluding that he is 
more inclined to believe the second theory. Mr. 
Bakshit, however, laid a special stress on the first 
ono depending on some experimental fact. 

A XEW COPPER PMOTOOIUFniC PROCESS. 

Photographs upon copper plate are now made 
by a new process. It has been desired to use 
the sensitiveness of cuprous salts to light, espe- 
cially for transferring engraving designs upon 
inetal, but such imago could not be fixed, as re- 
agents dissolve the copper salts, bath acted on by 
light or unaffected, in about the same way. By 
a new process, a polished copper plate is exposed 
to chlorine gas for ft few seconds to produce a 
sensitive layer, then it is exposed under a nega- 
tive for ten minutes in sun-light, after which tt 
positive image i. seen. The sensitive layer should 
be extremely thin, as « thicker layer is less suita- 
ble and is found to be in some cases twenty times 
less sensitive. Fixing is readily done by toning- 
fixing bath containing but little hyposulphite and 
already charged with silver salts coating from pre- 
vious use with paper toning. On the plate the 
affected parts take e brown hue and the rest dis- 
solves out. Other baths can also bo used. The 
image made by this process looks somewhat like a 
daguerreotype. / 
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THE COMMANDEB-IK-CniEF IN’ INDIA. 

The appointment of Sir Beauchamp Duff as 
CommamIer*in- Chief in India in succession to Sir 
O' Moore Creagh has given general satisfaction. 
Sir Beauchamp has a high reputation for adminis- 
trative ability and intimate knowledge of affaire 
at the Army Headquarters. The appointment is 
<i happy change from tradition in that Sir Beau- 
champ has been chosen from the ante-room of the 
Secretary of State. He has tilled various offices. 

General Sir Beauchamp Duff, Q.c.n, K. c. s. i. f 
Secretary in the Military Department of the India 
Office, was born in 1855. Entering the Army in 
1874, he served through the Afghan War, after 
•which he was transferred to the Indian Staff 
Corps. He was D. A. A. O., Waziristan Expe- 
dition, 1894-95; Military Secretary to the Com- 
mancer-in-Chief, 1895-99 ; and Assistant Mili- 
tary Secretary for Indian affairs, at the War 
Office, 1899. He served in the South African 
War, after which he was D. A. G., Indian Army 
Headquarters, 1901-02. From 1903 to 1906 he 
was Adjutant-General in India, and from 1906 to 
1909 Chief of the Staff in India. 

raises katsura. 

The death of Prince Katsura removes from 
Japan the last of the great bureaucrats and neat to 
L’ciucn Ita Japan’s ablest statesman, llo had tha 
temperament and unscrupulousness of the typical 
* strong man.’ He reorganised the Japanese 
Army and made it efficient enough to succeed in 
Manchuria. Indeed his early career was essen- 
tially military. Born ia 1847, he was just old 
enough to bear arms in the Civil War of 18G3, 
and in the conflict that accompanied the Restora- 
tion four years later, after which ho proceeded to 
Germany and studied the art of war during four 
J’cais. At twenty-eight he obtained his majority, 
und though between 1878 and l$92 he served in 


various positions which suggested administrative 
capacity, his first conspicuous access of fame came 
jn 1894-95, when, as Lieutenant-General, he corn- 
inanded the Central Army of Japan throughout 
•its campaign against China, Again as Governor- 
General of Formusa, he showed extraordinary 
ability but equal rut bless ness even in Civil affairs. 
He was chosen to succeed Princo I to as Prime- 
Minister in 1901. During his tenure ho also 
piloted the Anglo-Jnpaneso Alliance and tbo 
triumphal campaign against Russia. His second 
Premiership was almost equally memorable for 
the renewal of that alliance and the annexation 
for renewal, and the universal recognition of 
Japan’s status as a Great Power. 

Latterly however he fell from power and as a 
mero nominee of the “ Elders ” he could not suc- 
ceed in an essentially representative institution 
and had to give way to Admiral Yamamoto who 
was strongly supported by one Diet. Since his 
resignation in 1911 his influence had been consi- 
derably impaired but lie had already served his 
country wisely and well holding the office of the 
Premier three times at a most critical period in 
Japan. In short, his life story is veritably tho 
history of modem Japan. 

PRINCESS mart's AMBITION*. 

Princess Mary has ono ambition which has 
only been intensified by her brothel’s iccent as- 
cent in an airship. Aviators are the chief heroes 
of tho Princess, and Her Royal llighne&B ift credi- 
ted with possessing framed pictures of nil tho 
great English, French, and American fijiog-mcn, 
Sho can talk quite well about their achievements, 
the type of machine cacli favours, their methods 
of flying, and so fortlu 

Her great ambition in King Edwuid’s lifetime 
was to drive a motor-car, and she begged her 
grandfather to allow her to drive one of his in 
Windsor Foi ext. “ Ceitainly,” was the smiling 
rejoindei ; “ only you must wait a bit until wo 
have time to clear tho trees away J ” 
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TI1E INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 
Lord Ci owe, supported by the Member* of the 
Council of India and some India Office official*, 
informally entertained at the India Office recent- 
ly seventy five officers newly appointed to Govern- 
ment Services in India, on the eve of their depar- 
ture. Wishing them bon voyage on behalf of the 
Government, Lord Crewe briefly addressed them 
on the duties and responsibilities of their Indian 
' career. 

u Your predecessors had generally to administer 
in a backward civilisation among those not fully 
educated in the general European sense. A great 
many of yon have to deal with thoso on on equal 
plane with yourselves, both in intellect and in ac- 
quired knowledge That is why I say that in 
some respects the task of the Indian Civil Servant 
tends to become an increasingly harder one. The 
result has fully vindicated the changes in tho 

Legislative Councils of 1909, but it must bo re- 

memliered from your point of view that one effect 
has boon to increase not merely the discussions in 
Councils, but in the Tress and elsewhere, and ev en 
in Society. It 1ms increased the nmount of criti- 
cism levelled in India at the Government and its 
agents. I do not mean to say that the Govern- 
ment of India is likely to be subjected or can be 
subjected to tho kind ofciiticism frequently level- 
led against His Majesty's Government, both cor- 
porately and individually. It is quite evident 

that in a country governed like India, that kind 
of criticism could not possibly be tolerated. 

“ It i* no easy matter in India to draw a pre- 
c ;„ e Hue between what is inadmissible and what, 

however little one may like it, ought not to be 

suppressed, but that line has to be drawn and we 
all of us, in whatever position we are in India, or 
in the India Office, must be determined not to re- 
sent excessively criticism which is levelled at us 


for woik we are conscientiously doing. Now you 
have to uphold the nnmo and character of Great 
Britain.” 

Finally, Lord Crewe advised all who were en- 
tering the Indian service to cultivate some taste 
or hobby outside their official work. There were 
a vast number of such tastes, ethnological and 
archaeological, and some connected with the study 
of dialects and natural history. They would re- 
call the amazing power Outram derived from bis 
prowess in the jungle. Although these things 
were outside their ordinary duty, they had the 
advantage of enabling men in India to learn 
something of the inner lifo of the people, in a way 
which they could hardly learn in the ordinary 
course of official work. 

BESOM. ADMINISTRATION*. 

The following Press com mu nigue has been issued 
by the Bengal Government: — The Governor-in- 
Council, with the concurrence of the Government 
of India, has appointed a committee to examine 
conditions prevailing in the districts in Bengal. 
The constitution of the committee will be head- 
ed by Hon. Mr. E. V. Levinge, Member of 
Council, Government of Bihar and Orissa. The 
services of officers who belong to provinces 
other than Bengal lmve been placed by the Govern- 
ment of India at the disposal of the Bengal 
Government. The terms of reference to tlie 
committee areas follows . — To examine conditions 
prevailing in districts of Bengal, to compare 
them with those existing in other provinces, more 
particularly in those areas in which land revenue 
is permanently settled, and to report in what res- 
pect administrative machinery can be improved, 
■whether by.the reduction of inordinately large 
charges, the creation of new subordinate agencies 
or otherwise, with the special object of bringing 
executive officers of Government into closer touch 
with the people. HU Excellency-in-Conneil anti- 
cipates that much benefit will result from the 
investigation of the Committee, . 
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MRS. ANNIE BESANT OX MAHARASHTRA. 

We reproduce below a part of a speech which 
Mrs. Annie Besant recently delivered before the 
Mahratta Theosophlcal Federation. Speaking of 
the character of the people of Maharashtra, she 
said : — 

I need not remind you how great a part 
Maharashtra has played, in the near past in the 
life of India. Its people are known everywhere 
for the keenness of their intelligence, the 
shrewdness and strength of their mental power, 
their will and determination. These are every- 
where admitted to be the characteristics of these 
people ; not easy to persuade, not easy to lead 
eave where a leader arises among themselves who 
is able to convince their reason as well as to 
captivate their hearts. But that the Mahratha 
people can follow when a worthy leader arises, is 
shown by the great devotion poured round those 
spiritual teachers that have made the name of 
Maharashtra ever living in the life of India ; that 
they can follow, wo know, from the allegiance 
they paid to Shivaji, and he, as the pupil of one 
of those great sages, united in himself so much 
strength, with . great love and devotion to the 
spiritual teacher, that he set an example to those 
who in their turn followed him. There can be 
no doubt that in the future, ns in the past, this 
district of Maharashtra lias a great part to play 
in India, and it can. only play it well, if the old 
fire of spiritual enthusiasm shall dominate the 
intellect, shall guide the leason. As a rule, the 
man of Maharashtra is too strong to be guided 
save by appeal to his reason. If I may say so, 
brain dominates more than heart, and where the 
heart moves, it must more by appeal that has 
• come to it through the intelligence. They have 
emotion, they have heart, the capacity for strong 
and enduring enthusiasm, but this docs not arise 


save where the brain is convinced, save whero 
reason approves the choice of the heart. There- 
fore it is that you can bring to India a quality 
which is most valuable, you can bring to ber tho 
quality of clear thinking, and of enthusiasm 
directed by the intelligence. It is often said that 
your people are cold, I do not think that is really 
true. I think it merely means that the heart 
does not move as I just said, until tho reason 
approves. That is a quality priceless in value, 
for it ought to prevent fanaticism ; it ought to 
prevent strength from being turned to undesir- 
able objects. 

DEPRESSED CLASSES MISSION.' ' 

The object of the Depressed Classes Mission 
in Mangalore is the amelioration of the condition 
of the Panchama classes. The Mission maintains 
the following Institutions : — 

1. Free Schools for boys and girls. 

2. A Free Boarding House for boys. 

3. An Industrial Institute. 

4. A colony for houseless Panchama fam ilies 
is being formed. 

The Mission is tho only one of its kind con- 
ducted wholly by Indian agency on Indian lines 
and supported entirely by public subscriptions. 
Any help in cash or kind will be thankfully 
received by K. Ranga Rao, Secretary. 

SOCIAL REFORM IX BOMBAY, 

The Bombay Gazette says that a question of 
caste rules is just now agitating the Bhnttin. 
community. Karotam Morarji Goculdas, ex- 
Sheriff of the City, and Gordhandas Khattan, 
with two other England returned gentlemen, have 
since been notified by the Bhattia Mahajan that 
pending a decision to be reached at a Meeting in 
a few days, they are prohibited from joining in 
social intercourse with other members of tho 
caste. This decision has been notified to them 
personally and published in the vernacular papers 
over tho signatures of the President and Secretary 
of the Mahajan. 



ALLAN' OCT AVI AN HOME. 

We first «cktto ft ledge with thanks tho receipt 
of a copy of tho Memoir of Allan 0. Ilume pub- 
lished by Sir William Wedderburn. If this occa- 
sion wore to pus* unacknowledged, the oversight 
would show, undoubtedly, great want of apprecia- 
tion for ft benefit which the services of the subject 
of the sketch has hi ought to India. 

Allan Octal inn Hume has finely no need of ft 
formal introduction to our readers, for he is too 
well-known to need a repetition of this kind. 

In order to realize the personality of Allan 
Hume it is necessary to bear in mind his paren- 
tage. Ho was the son of that sturdy and fearless 
Scottish patriot and reformer Joseph Hume, from 
whom it may be said that he inherited not ouly a 
political connection with India, but also bis lovo 
of science and his uncompromising faith m demo- 
cracy. Mr. Hume was born eighty-three years 
ngo and following in tho footsteps oi his father, 
he chose an Indian career. He came to India in 
18-19 aud entered the Civil Service. As a young 
civilian he failed not to impress his personality on 
tho people anil on his superiors. Mr. Ilume 
worked as a District officer fiom 1849 to 1887. 

Before he had been nine years in India tho s.ui 
and terrible events of the mutiny of 1 857 broke 
out. Ho was then District office! of Etaw.ih iu 
' the North AYest Provinces. He so distinguished 
himself in that crisis that he was made a Commander 
of the Bath, a rare distinction for n Distant 
Officer. 

Mr. Hume devoted at this stage a great poi tioa 
of his valuable time to the study of Indian agi i- 
culture and pursued it with diligence and enthu- 
siasm. Lord M lyo was a great advocate of Indian 
Agricultural reform and Lord Mayo found m Mr 
Ilume an able co ndjutor. He has rendered a 
valuvble sorvico to the can-o of Indian Agricul- 
ture and among the pioneers of Indian Agricul- 
tural reform Mr. llumo’s name will always be 
coupled with that of Lord Mayo. 

The general state of a Hairs in India did not 
fail to invito tho best attention of Mr. Hume. 
The personal qualities « ith which Mr. llvune was 
eo highly endowed had won him the lovo and es- 
teem of many an Indian. It was he who first re- 
cognised and appreciated the value of non-offici.il 
co-operation. Mr. Hume firmly believed thit 
England has a mission to fulfil in India. England, 
he believed, came to India not ns a conqueror but 
as a deliverer with tho ready acquiescence of tho 
people, to heal and to settle, to substitute onler 
(uid good government for disorder and auaxeby 
which prevailed In India whou by tho will of pro- 
vidence England was called to fulfil the noble 
VpnWon. Mr. Humo aLo believed that the task, 


to her great atid evoi lasting credit, had been 
accomplished by England and now it was her duty 
to fit India gradually* for that autonomy which her 
Colonies happily to-d.iy enjoy. The idea, therefore, 
of establishing the Indian National Congress, 
originated with him and ho with his strong 
personality and titanic ability, carried it out. 
He nursed the institution with paternal care 
and amidst its depre-ring environments. When 
Mr. Hume found tlut tins institution could work 
without his constant and zealous watchfulness, he 
retired from the scene of action and rightly he is 
called to-day the Father of the Institution, which, 
wo are soiry to note, did not adhere on certain 
occasions, to the punciples underlying it, Mr. 
Humo, in his retirement in England, had not been 
a passive onlooker, but he always kept himself iti 
touch with tlio Congress organisation in India. 

If we do not hold that the Indian National 
Congress is a transparent mirror and faithful 
image of Indian opinion as the British House of 
Commons is of British public opinion, we at 
least cannot help believing that the institu- 
tion leilects a most influential section of Indian 
opinion. It was on tho 31st of July 1912 in his 
eighty-fourth year, that Allan Octaiiun llumo 
passed peacefully away. It w-.is in the lot of im 
Englishman, we are glad to point out, to show 
Indians the way of their salvation. 

The purpose of the Memoir of Allan O. Humo 
pubhshed by Sir William Wedderburn, tho great 
friend of Indii, is to set forth the vvoik and 
teaching of a mau experienced in Indian afl'uirs, 
who combined political insight with dauntless 
courage and untiring industry. Sir Wedder- 
burn has undertaken the work (is a labour of 
love and with his usual generosity he has arrang- 
ed that the entire proceeds of the publication 
should be devoted to Congress vvoik in England. 
The volume which contains 182 pages lias reached 
the standard of excellence both in the matter of 
style and substance. The pi ice of tho work ib 
Its. 2, aud can be had from G. A. Natcsan & Co., 
Madras , — The BnUtefustan Gazette. 

LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA. 

The Life and Teachings of Buddha by Tho 
Aiuvganka Dharmnpala (price 1 2 as.). Tho writer 
gives a graphic sketch of tho life of tho founder 
of Buddhism, telling much of the myth aud legend 
which has grown up around his life as if it were all 
historical fact. His outline of the main teach- 
ings of his religion are interesting. They show 
us how a devotee can ennoble every thing connect- 
ed with his own religion. 
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We do not Hunk we are guilty of any evig* 
goration when wo c ij that there w no Indian 

hrm of pnblisliezs which win HuipUsH Mi -.>.is 0 A 

N&te-un A Co , of Madras m point of utili 
tanan cntcipii'.e of a most patnotic character 
The firms great mm is how bts>t ami most expedi 
tiowsly to seive the pibhc Is a Concuss held? 
Why, immc Lately within two weeks wo nro 
greeted witli a hmd&ome pot table \ oluine of the 
proceedings, neatly printed, at the most moderate 
puce, eitch ns to bo within the ieach of the poor 
cat reader Similar!) with the procee lings of all 
other Conferences and Leagues But what is 
more pi also north) is the desire to « quaint the 
rising goner i turn of )outh with the utterances of 
W8 WvAawg •pwk.Vue ■whs> kvvs% tMi) Vanfe 
the brunt and heat of the diy Boi lnstmcc, it 
is a fact tint the annual icpoits of out" 
Indian National Congress, specnlly the Ptcsi' 
dentval addresses me out of punt M»») 
inquiries ftie made with the Joint becieturus f of 
these but they have regtetfully to hoij point them 
To meet such a growing dem m 1 Mexsis Nates-nt 
and Co , has e just issued an cxcellcntl) got up 
volume of 1,100 p iges contains g the origin and 
growth of our great National political mstitutioUf 
full text of all the Presidential adduce up to 
date, reprint of all the Congiess le ohitionx ex 
tracts fromtho addresses of welcome by Clnninei* 
of Reception Committees mil notable uttu uacf 
besides the portraits of 1 11 Congress Prosi lents 
This indeel is a distinct patnoticsi rvice which w^ 
dare say every true bon of India will greatly ap* 
preciatc It is a capital hoi d book of the Cong' 
res® — a rentable rade uxrcnm an 1 ought to fir 3 
an extensive sale at onl\ d Rupees a cop) wluch 
is che ip enough mall conscience Next we hav e 
in a pniaphkt foim all the speeches on Indivfl 
aflairs by Loid Moiley (j ncc one Rupee), a sepa 
rate copy of the 1 ate M idrns Congi-e s and Con 
ferences (price annas eight) an 1 an exceeding!) 
handy pocket volume, for read) refeiente, cf tli c 
Reform Rroj>OMil-> (pru o b nun i\) M e repeat, nil 
Indians should feel excPe\hn t ly grateful for all 
these valunlle j til heations nt ch« ip jrues to 
Messrs Natcmn A Co Rut we know how ardent* 
modest, and sober a j uti lot is the Lead <f tin* 
most entei prising I ndim fmn Mi l A Nate san. 
who is an unit el-sit) gt nlilatc, is indeed a jewc 1 
in Madras and elsewhere m the j ublieatimi o? 
cheap, useful, and hand) In lun literature \fO 

wish him and bis firm ever) prospeuty Th s 

Hind, Bombay 


MR }> D VACUA 

Mlv>h> N ate v»n cowl 1 not but ww a small 
boikht giving n ihnnrtei sketch of that fiery 
little nun, that master m igician Hi statistics — Mr 
iJinxhaw* iuhilji V ich i Sit. Pheroze'lmh’b bio- 
gnpliv, unless it had been followed by Mr 
Wnch v a would Live been like a ccmut without a 
tul Mr Waclii lias been the Pum knight's 
lifelong friend and tonnado, a tiaio J id m Achates 
For an example of such close friendship and 
enduring comradoshij wo must go to England 
nnd there, too, sulIi examples are i ire Tint 
almost ideal fraternity between the lite Mr. 
Coblen and the Lie Mr Bright naturally occurs 
to one when thinking of feu Pheiwcsbnh and 
Tfti 'ftttclia ’Lien is “fne coiifjficincrft. »fi Vno 
otliei and the two togethei h ivo nlvva)sbeen a 
a pow ci ful force in Indian polit) The pcrsonal- 
lt) of the one stands ovei toweling liko one of the 
gi eat p) minute of 1 g) pt Th it of the other 
htnkes ono ns a sui ill btnicture, but perfectly 
6)ininetiK il md built of most tense material 
llie lives of these two “ Inxcpamllts ’ should 
niturdly stand bide b) bile on tveiy nuns table 
— Hi* \1ban Sotulag ir, Bombay 


VEGETABLE & FLOWER SEEDS. 

(Juit imjiurted ft om Lnglunl «£ America ) 


Tin Roxcx containing 10, 1 r > and ST ninety 
vegetable seeds in illustrated Pickets it Rs 2, A 
nnd 4 lespectivel) 

Tin Roves containing 10 and 15 \ met) flower 
feeds m illustrated Packets at Rs 2 end J res- 
pcctive!) 

Sleds are also sold loose 
Packing and Fixtngu exti i in all cases 

Fruit, Flower etc, Hants, Rue to name, 

immense stock always read) foi istle ut the cheap 
ext pure 

t Foi full Particulars j lease wnte for our Price 
list sent f i ee 

'iUL ri \uat. muim'ry, 

Props, I, C, PAS & SONS, 

1/24 Mamektola Main Road, 
i‘0 SLULJ, CALCUTTA 
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tho Lour, or are they to bo treasured up as tlio 
Mngni Chartas of subject- races ? Very few of 
your readers, perhaps, know that a clause in tho 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria, issued at tho 
time of tho taking over of Natal as a British pos- 
session, in 1843 runs as follows; 

That there shall not bo. in the ejes of the law, any 
distinction or disqualification whatever founded on mcro 
distinction of colour, origin, language, or creed; but 
that the protection of the law, in letter and in substance, 
shall be ertended impartially to alt alike. 

Anil in face of this PiocUmatiou a native of 
South Africa, a son of the soil, is not allowed to 
walk on the footpath or purchase an acre of land 
on any farm. Tho following ex ti acts fj om the 
appeal addressed to the British public in the co- 
lumns of the Artful Afercnry by Mr. John L. Dube, 
President of tho South African Native National 
Congress, would melt a stone but not the heart 
of an average South African white man • 

White you »re sitting bappy and comfortable in your 
bright and wealthy homes, just give one thought to the 
buudreds of native families, moa, women, and little 
children, even at this moment, being ruthtcssly evicted 
from their humble homes, ivhero perchance they were 
born, turned homeless, helpless, and I opeless, on to the 
roads — wandering in misery about the land of their fore- 
father* la sesrch of any wretchod spot whereon to live 
and rest, Aud then, think you, that at the very moment 
this calamity is overwhelming them, your Uorernment 
and your representatives actually come forward and 
block the way of these wretched people to raise fur 
themselves a new borne or any larm-land. And the 

farm-lands are nine-elevenths of the total surface of 

this Province. Why, f ask, should you treat u« thus ? 
p'e <fc» net **2r any serial equality or intercourse with 
your race. We do not ask auj thing the most fasitidioua 
of you could call unreasonable We do not ask for any- 
thing even the lowest aud vilest of your own raco doe* 
not already possess. IV’e do not ask for anything the 
most niggardly among you could honestly refuse ns. 
We ask for freedom to purchase land wherever oppor- 
tunities occur, and our sparse Wests permit. We ask 
that webo permitted to build for ourselves a homo 
wheresoever a landlord is agreeable. Who can affirm 
tbit aut-b re- {'lest* ar» unreasonable or impossible?...... 

You must know that every oue bt u» has beeu bom in 
this land, and we have mi other In what have we 


harmed or angered you that you tbould now turn upon 
ueSviilitho jntilessueas of men devoid of hearts, with 
the despotism born of tyrants? Yes, such is our re- 
ward, and all we need hope for— and from a British 
people in a British land! All the benevolent wishes of 
our dead good Queen towards her native subjects, all 
the hopes her name inspired, all theprumiscs her Minis- 
ters gave us -all now trampled under foot as mere 
anachronous drivel. And she is not yet twenty years 
in her grave. No hearts move for us, no sympathy now 
for the weak, the poor, the helpless inarticulate, down- 
trodden, in a British land, Only God now left to help 
us and piolect us. 

C-m uuy ono im.igino suck u state of things 
possible under the British Flag ? Has England 
done right in abdicating her trust and handing 
over the natives of South Africa to the tender 
mercies of the people on the spot? 

Assume for a moiuont that South Africa suc- 
ceeded in squeezing out the Indian from there, 
bow is it going to solve the native problem ? 
Progress is the law of the world. Tho negro has 
made glint strides in progress in America ; he is 
advancing also rapidly in South Africa. To-day 
nearly 1,000,000 natives are educated there, and 
they want the vote. Would it not be better for 
South African politicians to bear in mind Mr. 
Roosevelt's dictum . — “ There is but one safe rule 
iu dealing with black men ns with white men ; ».e, 
to treat each man whatever, his colour, liis creed 
or his social position, with even-handed justice on 
his real worth as a man.” 

It is not in Africa alono that we find this race 
hatred in the whites. Today the same w nil comes 
from Australia, Canada, the Fiji Islands, almost 
all parts of tho world, whether self-governing or 
administered by tbo Colonial Odice. What is the 
remedy and in whoso hands docs it lie? ft is 
mainly in the Imperial Government’s hands. 
England should define the status of her various 
subjects. It is, indeed, a pity that this question, 
which threatens to be the most serious problem 
of this century should not ha\o been discussed at 
the last Imperial Conference and some definite 
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arrangement arrived at. The Government of 
India has a remedy in. its hand and that is to 
urge strongly to the Ilome Government to close 
the doors of all services in India to colonials. 
This will not do any material ham to these colo- 
nies but it will be an indication of the fact that 
the Indian Government is not unwilling to adopt 
the means in its power to rnaik its sense of dis 
approbation of the treatment meted out to Indians 
in these colonies. 


THE PROBLEM OF INDIAN CURRENCY 

BY 

MR. MUKAT BEI1AIU IjAL BUAUQAVA, B. A 


J1E subject of this papei is, at the picsent 
moment, a question of practical politics. 
It has, oi late, consequently 1 eternal such 
a largo prominence in tho press of both England 
and India that any further discussion of it may, 
at first sight, appear quite uninviting and super- 
fluous. Sly apology, thurefoie, for discussing it 
in the following pages is its importance alone, as 
in iny opinion, the currency of a country not 
only indicates tho latter's pheo among the civilis- 
ed nations of the world but it lias also u direct 
bearing upon its trade both internal and interna- 
tional. As tho monetary system of a country 
affects tho prospeuty of its people in numerous 
ways it is of paramount importance that it is, in 
every way the mo*t suitable aud the best maila- 
ble. I shall, in tliis paper, make an attempt to 
examine, however briefly, if tho monetary toots 
that oi-o in use in India are the most suitable • if 
not, what modifications are required to make them 
such. I am quite conscious of my being unequal 


to the task but I am convinced that even an 
imperfect attempt to ventilate the subject may 
lead to a more complete investigation by some 
more competent student of currency in the near 
future. 

Before taking up the subject proper for discus- 
sion it may perhaps prove instructive to trace tho 
history of tho Indian cutrency, besides it may 
help us to form correct conclusions when we come 
to deal with the practical aspects of the ques- 
tion. It is a pity that there are no reliable data 
to ascertain tho nature of currency as it pre- 
vailed in early India hut it con be said with a 
fair amount of accuracy that before the Mahomo- 
dxn period and long afterwards also gold was the 
chief currency for iwpot tout transactions though 
silver also was coined for smallei bargains. The 
1‘ionecr in its leading article on the 9th June 
1911, observed that “the employment of gold for 
coinage in India beems to date on a largo scale at 
least from about the beginning of the Christian 
Era when tho conquest of the Punjab by the 
Rushan Chiefs brought the countiy into relation 
with the Roman Empiie ” “In A 1). 77,” the 
same paper added, “wo find Pliny commenting on 
the heavy drain oi gold Eastward'.” Ab, how- 
ever, befoio the advent of the Untish m India tho 
country was divided into a number of pnncipali- 
ties (n united Indian Ernpno like tho piesent 
being unknown in those days) these gold and 
silver coins vuiieil in weight mid standards iu 
different provinces at different times. It bus 
been pointed out* that as lute tu> in 1773 there 
were 139 varieties of gold moliuis, Cl of gold 
coins of Southern India sometimes called pagodas 
by Euroj>eans, 5 DC of silver lupces and 214 of 
foreign miscellaneous coins iu cn eolation This 
want of tmifoimity is visible oven to-day as there 
aiein existence mini Lei less descriptions of gold 
and silver coins which command only bullion 
value, tsovenvlof t he Native States still prefer 
* ilr. j.jv. birk»r'« ~ Bconomic* ol 
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to have ft c ancncy of their own rather thin to 
adopt the British Indi m ; hut these coins enjoy 
only loci! cirenl ition and beyond the limits of tbo 
State to which they belong they are neither more 
nor levs than prices of metal of which they are 
composed. 

Thus though gold and silver both continued to 
bo coined during the Mnhomedau period the ratio 
bctwoeu the prices of the two was never fixed by 
law. The present weight of 180 grains and the 
name of Rupee was given to the silver coin minted 
in the reign of Slier Shall in 1542. 

The Exst India Company in 1766 made an 
attempt to fix a definite ratio between gold and 
silver by coining special mohurs and valuing them 
at 14 rupees and a few years later at 16 rupees 
each but the attempt eventually failed at. the gold 
coins gradually passed out of circulation leaving 
silver os the only current currency. In 1835 
gold ceased to be legal tender, though, no doubt, 
gold mohurs continued to be coined ; only the 
value of these mohurs was not fixed by tbo State. 

About the year 1850 gold deposits of extra- 
ordinary richness were discovered in Australia 
and California so much so that while just prior 
to this discovery the annual yield of gold aggiegat- 
ed about £ 1 0,0O0,0O(l this yield trebled at onto 
after it. When the annual supply of gold tons 
suddenly increased it was considered, eveu in 
responsible quarters, to be very probable that gold 
would rapidly decline in value, Some even went 
so far as to believe that in the course of a few 
years silver and gold will possess equal value. 
Tbo result was that there was a commotion in all 
the gold using countries. The Government of 
India, under Luid Dalhousie was also very much 
alarmed and apprehending further fall in the 
price of gold demonetized that met.il. But it «as 
soon discovered that these anticijutions with 
regard to a rapid fall in the value of gold were 
not ful tilled »» tho fall was arrested shortly uftei- 
wanls. Not only that but the conditions which hod 


m 

so long secured tho "stability of silver were revers- 
ed soon afterwards as its price began to fall 
rapidly. Tho consequence was that in 1873 Ger- 
many demonetized silver, theLntinUnion followed 
suit, and so did several other countries of Europe 
in quick succession. Tills exerted a considerable 
influence in lowering the valuoof silver still further. 
The exchange v aluo of a rupee begau falling and 
continued to fall till in 1894-95 the gold price of 
a rupee stood Is. Id. This fall in tho exebango 
pi ice of a rupee had a very baneful effect on tho 
trade of this country so far as it related to gold 
using nations. Besides, England being a gold using 
country the Home charges also had to he paid in 
gold which meant that moro rupees had to bo 
collected for the purjose. Fresh taxation had to 
be resorted to, which the people resented. Tho 
Government was m financial embarrassment, 
borne modification in the currency system was 
considered necessary to keep back the panic, 
bilver as the sole currency was considered 
unsuitable and consequently it was desirable 
that it should be discouraged or at least 
any further increase in its volume should be 
stopped and gold should be encouraged. To 
attain these objects a Parliamentary Committee 
under Lord Herschel! as President was appointed 
in 1893. This Committee after consulting 
currency experts recommended “ the closing of 
Indian mints for the free coinage of silver for 
private persons, that gold — both bullion and 
sovereigns — was to be received by the Indian 
mints and i upees given in exchange at the rate 
of XI = 15 rupees.’’ But gold was not yet made 
legal tender for private persons. No rupees were 
coined till 1899 when the oiheial rate of the rupeo 
rose to 1 j. 4<f. Thera cm be no two opinions about 
the fact that tills legislation to close tho mints for 
silver and to establish a geld standard was meant 
to pie pare the way for the establishment of a gold 
currency and for making gold the full legal tender. 
The Government of India in fact recommended 
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that gold sovereigns should be coined in India no 
sooner than the mints were closed to silver but 
tho then Secretary of State for India, Loid Kim- 
berly did not approve tho proposal on the ground 
that India was, at that time, unable to accumu- 
late a reserve of gold sufficient for her require- 
ments. The question was consequently dropped 
for the time being. As a result of the closing of 
the mints to silver and the absolute stoppage of 
tho coining of rupees the exchange value of the 
rupee began to rise ; an agitation was reaied up 
for the return to the fiee coinage of silver. It 
was advanced as an argument that the iegu)ation 
of exchange by the Government was ngunst the 
Ivvwlaswevvtsd toms of Ecowowdck. Axvotlsav cur- 
rency committee popularly known as the Fowler 
Committee was appointed in 1898 to obtain the 
advice of currency experts and to submit a repent 
to the Government on the subject of tho Indian 
Currency. This committee lecommended “making 
the British sovereigns a legal tendci and n current 
coin in India.” “ We also consider,” the Com- 
mittee added in their report, *• that at the same 
time the Indian mints should be thiown open to 
the unrestricted coinage of gold on teims and 
conditions such as govern the three Australian 
branches of the Royal Mint. The result would 
be that under identical conditions tho sovereigns 
would be coined und would calculate both at 
Home and in India. Looking fora aid, as wo 
do, to the effective establishment in India of a 
gold standard and currency based on the princi- 
ples of the fieo inflow and outflow of gold we 
recommend these measures for adoption." 

Though theae recommendations of the Coni- 
uiittoo were approved in loto by tho Government 
of Indiv and at Home J et tho coinage of sovereigns 
in Indiv was not sanctioned and strange to say 
the reasons for this step were not published. An 
Act was however jnssed in 181)9 whereby sover- 
eigns were made legal tender for the public along 
with rupees to an unlimited extent. 


The question remained where it was till in 1912 
Sir Yithaldas Thackeisay again brought it to the 
fiont in right earnest and requested tho Govern- 
ment of India to take up tho coinage of gold in 
India at once. The Government in their despatch 
of May 1912 to the Secretary of State for India 
begged that tho suggestions of the Fowler Com- 
mittee which were, though approved, abandoned 
at tho time for some reason or other, might be 
given effect to. It recommended with some 
details that “ one of the Indian mints be opened 
to the fiee coinage of sovereigns, the authorities 
of tho ltoyal Mint being given such control over 
the operations as Uis Majesty’s Government may 
cauvidev to ho »eae&*asy " An uudec tho English 
and Indian Coinage Acts sovereigns are not legal 
tender in Indiv oi England unless coined at a 
Branch Mint established under a proclamation 
issued by His Majesty with the advice of tho 
Privy Council tho matter had to be referred to tho 
Treasury. The Lord Commissioner of the Treasury 
however did not accept the proposal. Instead, 
he suggested two alternatives “ (1) that a branch 
mint be established at Bombay solely for coinage 
of gold under the supervision of the Royal Mint 
and llis MnjestyV Treasury, or (2) the control of 
the whole of the existing Mint at Bombay bo 
tvkcn over by His Majesty’s Government who 
would accept at the expense of India the responsi- 
bility for an establishment producing not only 
British gold coins hut also coins for circulation in 
India that i» silver and nickel.” Roth these 
alteratives were, how ever, considered impracticable. 
Tho Secretary of State, therefore, suggested that 
a distinct In luiu gold coin of the value of 10 
rui>ees may be minted in Indiv nt one of tho 
existing mints in the country. “ I am prepared ” 
wrote he, “ if you so desire, to sanction the issue 
of such a coin subject to tho settlement of such 
details a. the deign, the charge of teigoomge and 
tLe expenditure to U, incurred oj. budding., plant 
»ud additional tUtf." THa place 0 f the problem 
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was still under tlie consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India when ft Commission was appointed 
to thrash out the currency question again. This 
Commission lias been sitting at home and we 
expect much from its deliberations as experts liko 
Sir James Meston hare been invited to give their 
evidence on the subject. 

This is the brief history of the Indian currency 
problem. We shall next make an attempt to see 
whethfer the present form of currency is the best 
or a gold currency is needed. If wo look to the 
leading countries of the West wo find that all of 
them use coins of gold as their chief metallic 
currency and free mints are open everywhere from 
which tho people obtain such supplies of gold 
coins as the exigencies of the moment may 
demand. India is ft growing nation nnd can as 
advantageously use gold as any other country in 
the world. It passes one’s understanding w hy a 
currency “managed” and “limping” as it has 
been called which is unsuitable to any other civi- 
lised nation may be considered as the most advan- 
tageous for India. In theory any Political 
Economist, nay even a layman, knows that gold is 
decidedly better money than silver. 

Interested person^ however advance their own 
arguments against the introduction of a gold 
currency in India. Some of the argument* appear 
to bo serious no doubt but none of them are 
fatal. It is pointed out for instance that the 
drain of gold to India will spell danger to Euro- 
pean nations. The Indian habit of hoarding, the 
poverty of the country and its unfitness for a 
gold currency are mentioned. All these grounds 
have been refuted from time to time and can bo 
refuted again. The most important of these is 
that which Is based on tho drain of gold to India. 
But that gold must come to India, is admitted even 
by those who think on the lines of Sir E. Hoi len. 
Their compLint is that it never goes out of it. We 
may remind these people that in the American 
crisis of 1907-03 India practically denuded herself 


of gold which means that gold does go out of 
India in certain circumstances. But how is n 
gold mint to increase this drain of gold ? India 
will nnd must get in gold tho value of the goods 
sho exports minus the vnluo of her imports, not a 
sovereign more nor less. Tho only effect of a 
gold mint will bo that more will como in bullion 
nnd less in minted coins. 

The importance attached to the Indian habit 
of hoarding is very much exaggerated. It is 
stated by some who ought to know better that tho 
sovereigns will immediately replace the mpeo 
hoards. In the first pheo India is a very poor 
country, the average income per head being about 
27 rupees per annum. There is not much margin 
left for hoarding or even for saving from this 
income ? The richer classes may possess small 
hoards here nnd there. But the spread of educa- 
tion, growing interest taken in banking which is 
perceptible in every part of the country, the 
growth of the co-operative movement, the in- 
crease of commercial openings to Indian capital, 
have all combined together to aveaken tho hoard- 
ing habit. Besides it is wrong to suppose that 
once a certain amount of money is hoarded it 
never comes out again as if the hoards are meant 
only to satisfy the avarice of the owners. On 
the other hand money is hoarded by ignorant 
people because there yet prevails a distrust of 
banks in their minds. These hoards are taken 
out and spent on occasions of births, deaths and 
marriages or other expensive ceremonies. There 
appears to be no reason to believe that a man will 
hoard more in gold than in silver. In case of 
smaller hoards it is still le->s possible. If thirty 
rupees are buried under-ground the parcel is 
large enough to bo easily excavated when required 
but to bury two sovereigns would be a risky busi- 
ness. In such cases more often than not tho 
owner of a small hoard would change his sovereigns 
into rupees before he buried them leaving tho 
soverei^s in circulation. But as stated above 
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tlio hiurding habit is slowly but surely giving way 
before the growing system of co-operative credit. 
Supposing, liowewr, that tho sovereigns do replace 
the rupee hoards what would be the result ? In 
every sovereign thus deposited 15 rupees will 
eomo out which means that people will possess in 
a sovereign 15 rupees worth of gold instead of. 
10 rupees worth of gold in 15 rupees. Their hoards 
will thus appreciate by 50 per cent. There may, 
however, be an abnormal rush of rupees if rupee 
hoards arc replaced by sovereign®. Tier© again 
there is no great danger as most of the hoards 
must have by this time already been replaced by 
gold. By the establishment of a gold mint 
in India gold ornaments and gold bullion will 
come out of hoards and some portions of them at 
least will find their way to the mint foi mintage 
into sovereigns and thus we will Ixs able to ndd to 
the stock of the sovereigns in existence. Similarly 
much of the high-touch bar gold that enters 
India in good years to settle the balance of trade 
will ho brought to the mint for conversion into 
the more convenient form of sovereigns. This 
increase in the circulation of sovereigns will lend 
the Government to stop the coinage of silver but 
ns silver will also bo required in increasing quan- 
tities every year the hoards may supply tho defi- 
ciency. 

Again it is pointed out that the present amount 
of sovereigns in circulation is enough for the 
country's requirements nnd that so long ns we 
can get as many sovereigns as we need it doe® not 
matter whether they are minted in India or Eng- 
land. In this connection it must hot lw forgotten 
that this supply continues only so long as the 
balance of trade is in India’s favour. The case is 
quite the revoisp . when our import® exceed the 
exports or when the two balance each other. < The 
experience of 1808-00, ns mentioned above fur- 
1 rushes a plain nnd unequivocal illustration of tho 
situation. _ . 


It is also argued that India is a poor country, ' 
and cannot afford to have’ n gold currency and 
silver must remain a sine qua non for the smaller 
transactions the masses have to mako in their 
daily life. It is pointed out that only the im- ' 
poi-tant traders and big business concerns in com- , 
mercial towns such as Bombay and Karachi can -- 
arrange their transactions in gold nnd their re- 
quirements are fulfilled by the sovereigns which 
are imported from Australia and England when- 
ever the balance of trade’ is strongly ‘in India’s - 
favour. Besides notes and cheques can be hnd^ 
are used extensively for such transactions. That 
notes and cheques have begun to be employed , 
extensively is in itself a proof that a higher unit 
of currency than tho rupee is needed. 4 

I may conclude my article .with the words of 
the lion. Mr. Webb of Knrachi taken from his 
article which appeared in the July number of tho 
Ilimluxlan Review. TTe says, “ All which lacing 
so let us first try and move forward to tho lovol 
of Great Britain's monetary standards. ‘ Bet \ 
India advance and take up her position, so far as 
her currency is concerned, shoulder-to-shouldor 
with Gre-rt Britain, with the other great divisions 
of the British Empire and -with the rest of the/, 
civilised world — her chief metallic monetary toots 
fashioned of gold, and her chief source of supply, 
not somebody else’a mint on the other side of tho 
world but her own TVre, gold mint. So 

equipped, India will not only bo n source of finan- - 
chi strength to the Empire at lirge, but she will t 
bo able to' hold her own, in all monetary matterp', 
with any nation in the World. 


INDIAN INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC PRO ' 
ELEMS.-hy Professor V. O.Kale, Fttrgnasoo College/: = 
Poona Pr.ce Re. One. To Subtrribers of /. Jl, <<„. 12 . - 

O. A. Natoaan &Co , 8unkurama ChettyBtrcet^liudrai, /* 
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M r, VICEUOY Ef'TBE SAWC STA TES. 


LORD HiROinOt’S RECENT TOUR. 

I.. ' 

tiie viceroy in the native states. 

f ' HROUO HOOT 1,1. recent ta ’"' >“ lW X,tl ™ 
Bute., in the vuioo. pirtv of Southern 
In, ]k „„,I in the »™ly constituted pro- 
*«.!»«» IOiK II. KLoid Harding. 

Ins born tho recipient of * «r> co - 
nml enthusiastic welcome. It would * 
cult to Rite .1 detnilod «' «“> *T 

' .eeentiy mule, taken b, Hie Encllene, « »"*» 
m ,„j. official sod .ociil functions which Hr- to 
.bin hnl to perform i» ■' 

Im, proof woo wnntol -tint the '■««■»? 
pi-oot l , J. eut>0 f tho iutlliou«. 

-sSzsfesS 

h not liowerer t l.olid.y ‘>>p Tbo *” , * 
more thro anything rise oie V° w * r 11 
Z in renewing the f, ion, M, ip on.l remen. 
lug tho ronnection between t .e ^ 

Government nn.l them serve 

•lorn, scattered over « '»« uc ' 

bohle,nn»f,.f,n S eo,n r ,n-onnn,lc.mr - « 
•™n the burr ineotie Government on the ™ 

• ,k, .oiolo, Uoft^inv-- 

. - «» 

tiwl iuh.inKgo. l l HC 1, Recount in 

tntivo of the Kins 

the interchange „„ in-pi- 

raonfc which nrfl nt onco -j[ 

. r ' tiou to b ® th ' An ‘‘ “ ti^rrTcombination of » 
. Lord ITenlinge •» » un-aiT-cted 

high ortlcr 6f ** ehamctcii'tic 

* of an nnmUo Rcntlm-m-a «"« 
which b certainly evislent in nil he, utterances. 


Kapiuttalit- 

It E LorJ llwrdingoiuul staff unlived at Kn- 
nuithula on IGth October. The SUM dinner in 
Kapnrtlrtl. was marked by nbriUiwnt sp»c > *7 
Uis Highness tho Maliuraj ,. His Ilighne.s alluded 
to the visit of IIKEvei’ilency's grand-father, &r 
Henry lUnlingo, Governor-Gone, -ol of Indio, in 
tho you- IS Hi when It.oj., Nihol Singh was ruling 
tho state. Tho Atwliniwjw spoho in admiring terms 
of tho statesmanship and nilobility of Sir Henry. 
After espressing Ilia profound loyalty nod gniti- 
tuilc, tho Maharajah said 


III. «■> 'hirtrii' „f W “.a” "« 

welfare of ray people and my state. 

n E. tho Viroroy in replying to the toast spoke 
in appreciation of tho educational progress of tho 
Kapurthaia State and eupreased -hit ploasnro in 
renewing and cementing a hereditary friendship. 
Tho Viceroy concluded his speech by recounting 
tho services of tho Kapurthaia lino of Kings : 

’Xr.rrec.maom 

hi trSop. h» Wped to hold the Jullundur 
t ,l ‘ . ... -lanraolcriitio vigour led hia contingent 

Don" ? fn. mSST r..r'S?h hi. brother Knn- 
"’Jb," 4m S,nsh herear.laed tea months in the CelJ 
w»r B'feram ^ actionlli ae imowledg- 

b ’ n ’\ f A r , l h g, P the Government of India reduced tho 

rae i°\- t hitherto paid by the State, granted tho Chief an 
tC I f l ln ..n»d «rth»t the perpetnitT of the dyna.ty 
edoption ' , k , ; ri Q „ j,;m the two catatea 

might bo MW*, ° tt Bjhatantial revenne. 

in Oodh which ^v»r 700 of the State troop* 

accordance with the tradition* 
^mlied fto«od»« in aeoor Imperial Ser- 

»' - . "a k, .“pi," tl» T.r.h cTmp.ip, .1 

wceTroopaan, ., tl J, ctloIl . I.»oUr. during recent 
' ,W * *hla the^hav been trouble io other part* of 
YT. ,m. Ch”r at K.p.wlh.i. ...1 hi. ...bjeet. ha.e 
TTi .el.UkhW th.tth.rw.ll b.re hnown it .ad 

SS ttu.“s“.l. » • 0.H i" whieh it » axle'- to .U.mpt 

to tow the seed" of disaffection. 



sopMaunanp to - toe induh review,- 



STED ALI BILGRAMI. H. H. THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD. NAWAB SALAR JUNG BAHADUR. 
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mi: V1CK110Y is Tin: samvr. static. 


woit in tin mlminMmllm of his St*. 


„t op ... .. with .....It. ‘ s t“ 

■ESfe=Srs 


happiness to ino , 0 dtod»*»* m my power to 

advancement of my . |0llll0na 0 f the people over 

>P» AI "8‘>'I “f"* 

ruler. 


Hi. Endlmqr tl.o Viceroy in leplyniK to 

tt. ton.t-Utl.it it»» — . of ;,..,..cn-o 

gratification to him to In.rn Hut U» 1M.«~ 
had acted on th. aduco tcndcicd to him in l»t 
Hit ho should cl, 00.0 hu. Mini.tei. with «~t 
cro mid coml.fen.tion and n-l«-o ni«', then 
Wisdom and gooil scn.o with confidence andth.t 
the Xia.nl should take l»«omd .nte.cst ...the 
ndmini'tmt.on of the State ••**"•* 

* ministers the r., r id adcanco of th. auto in all 
, . . ,i hi tel Pit of tlie Ktum m tho 

matter-, the pentoiui luw 

co.crnanco of hi- dom-nm *' “*• 

■ U iddlintliroplo and cl..ntaU« .ndowment, 
„„ him no little -atMactiou. In r»P~"S the 
tost Ilia Excellency* ala* rclcrcd to th. new 
Minister ami wW : . 

I trust that your new ‘JfcT £ 

miiutftm tho hi^t traotri , tiuianc? to lour 

will proto a* « rol, K •“* . h<) f » m ,„s a.r SaKr .Jobs 
U- hNU mIwfwIN thee ino 

wiftohivebtofod mater. 


* Mysore- 

The first visit of Their t Excellencies tho 
Viceroy mid truly Harding® to Mysore was 
milked by tho announcement of tho now treaty 
between the Government of Imli.v and tho Kativo 
Stile of Mysore which lias given satisfaction to 
both p.utios.’ Some four months ago Hit High- 
ness wrote to 11. fch the Viceroy a letter in which 
he took exception to certain features in the 
Instrument of Tmnsfer of 1881 ■under which the 
Government of Mysore was restored to His iligh- 
, loss’s father. The document has accordingly 
been revised both in substance and in form in 
such a manner as to iudicato more appropriately 
iho relation subsisting between' tho ’British Go- 
vernment and tlio State of Mjnore. His Ex- 
cellency uuuouoced that after careful considera- 
tion ho lus decided with tho concuirenca of Hi« 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India to substi- 
tute for the Instrument of Transfer ft now treaty 
which would place tho relations, between tho 
Imperial Government and tho Feudatory Stato of 
Mysore on « footing more in consonance with 
1L» Highness's actual position among tho Feuda- 
tory Chiefs of India. In acknowledging this 
Impend favour llis Highness the Maharajah 
spoke as follows.—* ■ 1 


It is diflioult tar me to express in words my gratitude 
(or the gracious aud generous set of your Excellency's 
Government lu granting » treaty tu Mysore to replace 
the Instrument of transfer under which Mysore was 
msi father's raid ltd veais aeo. 1 can only • 


the Instrument ot iransicr unucr wiucu -xjnuru 
restored to my father'* rnlo Si yaais ago. 1 can only - 
assure \ our Excellency that lvalue very highly not 
only the gill of the treaty Itself but tho trust aud con- 
fldeoco in my Government which the grant of the treaty 
impl.es. 1 could wish for no greater regard for my 
cllotts to inainUm a high standard of so on lustration 
than the gracious words ot praise and encouragement 


than the gracious words of praise and encouragement 
which have fallen trom your Excellency’s bps. Not 
only will the treaty be welcomed by all classes ot roy 


only will the treaty be welcomed by all classes of roy 
people, hut it will draw still closer the bond of gratitude 
ard loyalty which baa always united us to the Untish 
Government, and will be regarded as a signal proof of _ 


Government, and will be regarded as a signal proof of < 
the sympathy and generosity which have always marked 
tho polio) of tho supreme Government towards tha 


la this connection it must not be forgotten 
that the present high, tone of the Mysore Govern- 
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nwnt is in no mull uka-uiv due to 'tho xtatoi- 
raansliip of DoVniii Yi*>wp-.vwya lam'd!. H)‘ hit 
cliarmtcr and eneigy ho his limited tin 1 en- 
comium of tho Maharajah ami tho gratitude of 
tho people, Hut puhaps tho lasting monument 
o£ his miens will be in after juua tho now 
tix-aty of My sovetuvd tho perfection of the (Jam cry 
Instillation scheme which we untleistaml is now 
in progress. “’lhese certainly aio no menu me- 
morials to one who occupies with such distinction 
the phee onco held by Sir K beshadu Aiyar. 

One of tho most delightful functions in which 
the YhieiGy took p.vrt while iu tlio Sly mho State 
W.is the urn tali ng of the Statue of the gieat 
IncUau statesman Sir K. Scsliadu Aiy.u Iv. 0. 
S. I. who for eighteen years wielded an auihouty 
that left its maik upon eveiy hiantli ot tlie utl- 
ministiution,’' Indeed, ns Hia Excellency obsci ved, 
“his work U wiit Luge on ovciy page ot tho 
• Sly tore “history of that time," U. E. the Viceroy 
spoke in admirable terms of the son ices ot the do- 
parted statesman and leferied with particular 
emphasis and appreciation to the great scheme of 
the Cauveiy Power Installation which His Higli- 
ness'a Government w now endevvouruig to 
develop. Hie Excellency concluded with tlie 
following words : — 

Bit BeaUadri ljsr hia lb«» left a record behind him 
which mark* him cut with Bn tivlw Jung, ot Hyderabad, 
Rajah Sir Dinkar Kao, ct Uwsticr, and Bit T. Mahb- 
deva Rao, of Indore and liaroda As a member at that 
group of Indian statesmen, whose fame has spread far 
beyond the border* where they laboured so faithfully 
and to well, nud whose names will lemsin as a lasting 
example to thpir successors. 

DEWAN C. RAHGACttARLD ; lhe Gnat My*or« 
Statesman. A Sketch 6f hia I>t» anJ career. Price As, 4. 

' G.A.’Nate'an A Co, A, SuohiireniaChetty Street, Madras 


} j)M.T3ftIIvft‘l2l3. 

A l war. 

On Hecc-ndicr .1, 11. K. The Viceroy and p-uty, 
Aniwl nt A I war and were welcomed by tho young' 
Maharaja with ptofoilinl gratitude. His lliglinc^it • 
exprevod regret that owing to tho atrocious hici- ' 
dent whicli occuned at Delhi List Jtstr lie Jihl, 
been deputed of the pi casino of on tei taming Ilis 
Excellency till now. He fui tlier congratulated 
tho Yiccioy on the excellence of ins sentiment* 
when on iccovoiy His Excellency pi oclainied that 
hi* hnn recoil o for India* good remained un- 
shaken. Loul lliudtugo'a generous policy of con- 
ciliation ami upholding of the lights and pjivilu- 
ges ol the >atnc State* both by ins high- minded 
statesmanship and by means of Jus jmikuMiu) visits 
ohcited ail eloquent and gracelnl Tribute Iioiu tlio 
Maliaiujah. 11. H. Maharajah bn Joy Rlingli 
H.ibadur ot Alum wa* invested with the powoi't, 
of Government some ton yearn ago by Dol'd Cuv- 1 
zoii and bn, Excellency Lord lbudiuge was liappy 
tolc.ua that the prognostications ol the then 
Viccioy have been tiioroughly jitstiliod. ills 
Highness’s mle Juts been creditably to himself and j 
benchci.il to the people uudei his Cato. The eth- 
ciency ol the- Government, the pivgiessiVonoss of 
tho system and the thoroughness ot the lulminis- , 
trntion all rellcct gieat ciedit on the Mulumjiih.' 
His interest in tho Mayo College is a staking 
proof of his appreciation of the value of rt sound .* 
system ot education foi tho ltnlmg pi jure*. Ilfs 
Excellency admired tho lino condition of ’the 
Malm a jail’s troops mid in dunking to tho health 
of hi* enlightul host, he said. — r t 

I rosy remind my audience that the Imperial berfieo < 
Troop* of Alivnr have given proof in the fait of their ' 
efficiency on actno service, ai.d 1 hare ho doubt that 
' ibo " 113 occasion nriso, will be ready and eager to do so 
again, tbua carrying on the tradition initiated 100 year* 
ago when Rao Raja H»i,hUn«r Singh Bret aent troop* 
to co-ormto with Lord lab) during the ilitunUa tVar. 
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‘ THE VICEROY IN SOUTHERN INDIA 


Madura* 

It. E. tlii Viceioy armod at Madura ou the 
.naming of tin. 22ml November and it woo »itb 
no Mn.ill pViMire ami gratitude that the citizens 
of thi*. ancient cipital of the IMndya kingdom 
welcomed the illrntriou. vMtw. The cent. e of 
cl.i -in T.iuiil ho- cl. mot other than those that ft 
South Ili.fi til roene i« generally cteditml with. 
Beside, the merely bisteiir.l interest of the uty 
as the cupitd of an ancient and hftlf-foigotten 

Kin-doe., fttdtho traditional loro of classic tolo- 

1„ itr 'a.soci , ted with th- flier, the !»»'"“» temples 
of Madura imd the jail ua> hvdt by her ilhi.lnoua 
King Thitumtl Sank have been [i.o.e.ln dl. .ado- 
heated for their hoiuty ft»d durability , and an- 

clous ft. Hit K«,ll.»cy •“» b«e» >1“' “»*• 

should be a strong Indian the eon-mit 

lion of the now Delia he eo.tld not bale been but 
impressed by the m.gmScenco of the bouth 
Indian architecture. 

Trichinopoly- 

The historic., 1 interest of Tnchmopoly ,s 
more modern'. But she . an tl«» 
thoi.d„.ot an ..fully .ftCrat tradition. The 
bewildoiing etory of her t ie.ss.tudea tlnongh the 
centuries if .1,0 ChoU ,»d Palhua 

tho ..do of the K„,ftU.™ » L.tor day* were 
not lo-t nfon lib Eatcllency. Iho t.mro, 
wondettd fthy T.imn.lli, the peat ° , ,h “ 

I i ; fipit tl hack to Madura 
. iCnjakkin line moied hi' "P 11 " 1 

fren, this inip.rg.iftblr rock with >t.s noaer fading 

,i.„, In Iite. ye.r-, a- tU Viceroy aud, when 

Ittiliouindins, aodaftoe then, «“ 

upon the scene, this rack hm -««»-d 

scene of bloodshed andst.lfr, and ,n,o, » doUre 

. j >w Sl fter nearly a cental j ami 

rLtoT^-U Trish, noia.lv hold, a proud . fl.ee 
' 'one of the Urg.-t town- of Southern lodu and 

one of th. most important ecnt.es of t, ado. It 


N known however that tho historic cl urns of 
Madura were even nioui in thosO*I»J> than Trichy 
and the same causes tint brought about tho 
clnrgc of capital fiom CilcutU to Delhi should 
Iiavo operate 1 in tho timoof the Nayak King. The 
Viceroy enjoyed tho brilliant scene of the light- 
ing and illumination of the Kock Fort and only 
regretted tho absence of Lady Uardinge to com- 
plete the pleasure of hi> sojourn in Tiichinopoly. 
Tanjore. 

Tanjore Is often considered the granary of 
Southern India and in point of material resources 
and intellectual equipment is far and away the 
proudest part of the Madras I’tesidoncy. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that the pick of 
n itive Indian statesmanship and administrative 
cip.uaty.both for British India and tho Feudatory 
States h is been supplied by this district. It gai e 
the Viceroy a thrill of pluisure tint he wus able 
to include in his programme a visit to this famous 
city, at one time capital of a gieat dynasty which 
has bequeathed to the citizens of Tanjore tho 
lasting memorial of a stately temple. Under 
their rule neaily 1,000 years ago, tho arts of liar 
and peace and civil administration reached a high 
state of deielopment, and II. E. rominded tho 
nudienco how the grand anicut, owed its origin 
to their genius. His Excellency congratu- 
lated the Tanjore Board in the enjoy- 
ment of special privileges and responsibilities and 
on tlie excellent enterprise it has shown in main- 
tainin'' a considerable mileage of railways it has 
been able to construct. Again with regard to the 
n« ccssity of lcgisl itiou for the better adtninistr.v- ” 
tion of leligious endowments and tho mainten- 
ance of the full water supply of the Cauieiy 
II, E. gaic the assurance that they would receive 
hi-, utmost consideration and tint particularly 
in tho latter case the Hoard of Arbitration to 
which the question lias been referred will see that 
the rights of cultivator of the Tanjore District 
are adequately eufe-guarded . 
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■ Madras. 


ilewlcas had been eagerly awaiting the ndi ent 
of Their Excellencies Lord am! Lady TIardinge 
and their atmal at Fort St. Oeoige on tbo 24th 
November evoked intense enthusiasm among all 
classes of people. The first visit of the Viceroy 
to the capital of the Southern Presidency was 
hailed as ait opportune moment for the expression 
of tho sentiment of horror and detestation with 
which the entire people viewed the dastardly 
crime of December list. Mote than n dozen 
addresses were presented to which His Excellency 
replied in adequate tor ms showing hv» sympathy 
with the sentiments and aspirations of the 
cituunb of Madias in .ut unmistakable manner. 
But two functions in which Ilia Excellency took 
pirt during his short sojourn in our midst me 
likely to bo of permanent mtotest. One was the 
laying of tho Foundation stone ot the New Uni- 
versity Building*- which are to be erected at a 
co«t of over four lakhs of mpeei. The neat little 
speech which II. E, made on this occasion was 
listened to with rapt attention by thoiisinds of 
University young men ; and the whote proceed- 
ing from start to finish conducted under the 
Canopy of the delightful morning Min with the 
blue waves beyond uplinking and dancing m cillery 
*pray, was one of tbo most picturesque that 
llis Excellency had ever taken put in. Another 
notable function in the programme of 11. E. the 
Viceroy’s visit hi hOulvws was the. oyeviing ut the. 
new Municipal Buildings in the Peoples Paik. 
Tho Corporation Buildings nre fittingly mined 
after tho lata lamented Lord llipou the father of 
IskwI St'lf-Oorornment in India. The Founda- 
tion stone of this magnificent t-tiucturv was bud 
by IT E. Lord Slinto. Thus the names of three 
illustrious rulers of India aro irrevocably as- 
fuciatcl with this Temple of Civic Bights, On 
this auspicious, occasion U. E. the Viceroy spoke 
es follow b 


your constitution and the many improvements yon have • 
effected in your great city since the first Charter was . 
granted to the Alderman and Burgesses of Fort St. ■* 
George in 1CS7, Madras has long been known ns tho 
Garden City-, ftud you are free from very many of the" 
evils of overcrowding so rampant in Bombay and Cal. 
cutta, owing to the extensive scale on which your city ' 
has been planned and laid out. Whether you owe this 
advantage to the foresight of your predecessors, or to > 
the natural consequences of your situation, I trust you 
fully appreciate its value and will uso tho utmost care 
to preserve the open spaces with which you' are So 
liberally provided. 

You hate my full sympsthy in your omlcavours to 
make your city second to none of the Presidency Jluo- 
cipalitiea in India. The Government of India have ac- 
cepted tho views of tbo Government of Madras on the 
recommendations ot tho ltoy&l Decentralisation Com- 
mission, to which you refer and these have been 
approved by the Becretary of btate, Your Govero- 
meut will, no doubt, indue couieo taku measure* to giro 
effect to tho greater freedom and the largor power* Of 
control which will thus be conferred Upou you, and 
which mark a substantial advance in the direction of 
the Commission's proposals. (Applause) I am sensible 
of tbs difficulties with which you havo to contend in 
the matter of your water-supply and drainage scheme*. 
Si nos UW3 the drainage and water supply works of your • 
city haro grown in tnaguitudo, slid you nave now before 
you for completion schemes costiug about Its. Jf rrorcs. 
Towards this htavy expenditure my Government, last 
year, sanctioned un Imperial gr» ut ot its. 2d lakhs. 
Further, they have, during the last three years, placed 
at tho disposal of the Government of Madras non-rn- 
curring grauis aggregating Its. 3U{ lakhs, lu addition to 
a. cettuccuug ttaax&wf. at*, tv wswcoAty Wr site 
sanitation, and 1 loam that tho Madras Government 
have placed at your dtapsual considerable sums from ! 
Provincial Keren uo in aid of tho water supply and 
drainage rehouses of the city. 1 understand that the 
provision of further funds vol{ pot become a pressing 
matter for two or three years, and 1 doubt not that 
when occasion arise* you will receive, alifco from your 
ownComnmtnt and tbo Government of India, most 
, sympathetic consideration .ot your diSSeuUies~<«p- 
plau*c)— always on the understanding that' you are 
• willing to do your own part and make such sacrifice 
as are reasonable in order to secure the benefit* 
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book was printed at the University Press of 
Coimbra in 1556. It was reprinted at Lisbon in 
1890. Maflei’s description of the building of Din 
Port and of the circumstances of Bahadur’s death 
aro almost word for word translations of Coutin- 
ho. Coutinho is perhaps the best witness we 
have of the affray, for he was with the fleet at 
Diu, and in one’ of the boats which pursued 
Bahadur. Caspar Correa the historian was appa- 
seutly not present at Diu. In his second bock, 
Maffei decline?* to follow Barros in opposition to 
Goes and Osorius, and says lie cannot pin his faith 
on royal historiographers (such ft-s llarros). On 
ono occasion he ref era to a surprising omission in 
Paulus Jovius, and speaks of him as a contempo- 
rary writer who has treated of Indian affairs. 
Paulus Jovius, whose real name was Gioaio, was 
bishop of Nocera in Italy, and wrote a bulky La- 
tin history of his own times. But he says very 
little about India in it, so I suppose Mnffei must 
be referring to some other work of his Osorius 
was also a bishop, hut his twelve hooks do not 
come down as far as 1537. The French conti- 
nuation is by another hind. It is noteworthy 
that Mr. Da Mourn, while quoting many autho- 
rities, good and bad, does not mention Coutinbo, 
or Mnffei, and that when ho quotes from Mr. 
Whitewny's excellent book, he misrepresents it ns 
supporting his contention that the fight between 
the Portuguese and Bahadur was accidental. Mr. 
"Whiten ay does, indeed, hold that the Portuguese 
did not intend to kill Bahadur, hut ho calls tho 
occurrence n great crime, and dearly holds that 
the Portuguese were responsible for it. 

Before I describe the immediate circumstances 
of Bahadur’s death, it is necessary that I should 
give some account of him and of the Portuguese 
Governor Nuno da Cunlua, and of the state of 
things and feelings nt Diu in the beginning of 
1 537, in order that the render may judge of 
what sort of men they were, and of the antece- 
dent prol abilities of the nflair. 

Bahadur Shah was the second son of Sultan 
Mo7j\ffar II, and succeeded him on the throne of 
Gujarat on the death of his elder brother Silcan- 
dar. His mother was a Hajputni, and he was 
l>orn about 1506. lie came to the throne at tho 
age or twenty and reigned for eleven years, so 
that he was thirty ono when he was killed. He 
w as the grandson of Sultan Mahomed Bigarha, 
the ml famous of the kings of Gujarat, and the 
one who is referred to in Hudibras ns the Prince 
of Cambay wbo, like Mithridate.s, had made his 
body impervious to poisons, Bahadur was badly 
brought up, and his. troubles began early. Uia 


father had too many children to care much ^ for 
nny one of them, and he seems to have specially 
disliked Bahadur. The elder brother, Sikandar, 
too, was jealous of him, and naturally this feeling 
increased as the probable time of liis succession 
drew near. Bahadur, while still a boy, was re* 
moved for safety's sake to a hermitage near Ahma- 
dabad. There he behaved like a spoilt child, in- 
dulging in practical jokes, such as setting his 
dogs at passers by, This angered the saint who 
had charge of him, and lie is said to have prophe- 
sied that one day Bahadur would himself ho torn 
by dogs, that is, by Feringhi infidels. Eventually, 
Bahadur lmd to take refuge in exile, while his 
father was still alive, and when he himself was 
under twenty. He went first to Chitor, where 
ho was kindly treated by the liana, and then to 
Agra, where he was tho guest of Ibrahim, the 
Last of the Afghan kings. Ho was present, appa- 
rently, at tho battle of Panipat where Ibrahim 
was defeated and killed in 1526, fighting against 
the Moghuls and tho Emperor Babur. 

While in csilo lie heard of liis father’s death, 
and of his brother's succession, and a month or 
two afterwards ho heard that Sikandar had been 
murdered, and that a younger brother had boon 
put upon the throne. He returned to Gujarat, 
and succeeded in putting to death liis brother’s 
murderer, and in getting rid of his other brothers. 
He now ascended the throne, but tarnished his 
success by liis cruelties, so that Babur Rays in his 
Memoirs, lie gave proofs of being a bloodthirsty 
and ungovernable young man. Ho hail his good 
points, however. Ho was high-spirited and gene- 
rous, and a touching story is told of how li© 
spared his little nephew w hen he was, after the 
manner of oriental despots, putting all his rela- 
tions to death. He rent for him, wo are told, 
with tho intention of killing him, hut when ho 
looked at the child, a feeling of compassion camo 
over him. ne lifted him up in his arms and the 
little fellow put out his hands and accidentally 
touched Bahadur's beard. “ You have claimed 
tho protection of my board,” said Bahadur, “ and 
I grant you your life.” He afterwards had him 
educated. Bahadur too seems to have had the 
feelings of a gentleman for his guests He was 
very good to the worthless Mahomed /Inman, tho 
brother-m-law of nitmayun, and in spito of his 
dishke for the reringhis he sent Nuno da Cunlia 
a present of game and poultry when be came to 
Dm. He also seems to 1m e really liked Manuel 
t ie hKlxc Govpr n°r of the Diu fort, in- 
vited him to a banquet, and treated him kindly. 

Ihe I ortugueso were nt this time full of sn^i- 
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w receive tbo lingV invlfan™ to clmncr, lie i 
■V..i.v,> ln.1 e iiiyitevioiin warning that he 
^ouhl he killed. Manuel however went, unat- 
tended, was well treated and rotnnrol in natety. 
t. li to bo letretted that Mr. da Mourn u » 

intr in coming alono to the pawce • “ . 

I? Vadur^ood ^ 

ignorance and l** _«P JP of drinking 

nC !}uki r n" d^ugs Ue became invol»e<l in a war 
^fu ninm^he Emperor of Delhi, and was 
defeated an’d in d-g ^"?"hip 

sS-SSfesS'i- 

„fl535,led tob U rn.««nd d„tt ^ ^ 

was made , C rTLi? arrived at ST in October 
■ ST ™’ eu.errre.nf and 

15 -?' + , hard lor his master, but lie was cruel uud 

it “"xr'fiSi xinSt i 

no more notion than a brutm „ 

to him in the plaw of «''» rant devotiou to tbo 
superstitions an „ was poetical justice 

Crown winch h ®f *' requite ,i, like Wolaey *, 
vrhcnNunobsem * hft ^ dietl m disgrace, 

with royal ingretitu , n nd imprisonment 

most P c reditobl. 
to Indian career is bis attempt to 

^R-»b^d»^ „ d „ „ 1W ™, 

tlh« great l«Btho* “ tB J 0 g Q the way. 
sndtot' unos ® “ . that b:3 ruth- 

1 la i"““ “ X«!l to ““to-l mult at b» crd.n. 

leanness and cruelty ’ nlmiloo da Goes there is. P- *»- 

In the ^ u - ,eu ^ ti 0 , t n ^ lettM from Jobe III »” d Po P* 
the Latin translation or » jsjg in which tha 

P»ol Ill ' <J ‘ l f.^ t h ° r f 1 , 0S ^cted Nouo to Uy wastethe 

sasoSm““»‘ ““““ ”' eU t * "” p 


open out negotiations with JUhomed Shall the 
hreg of Boor and to develops trade in Bengal. 
There is an ncconnt of this in the 9th book of 
the 4th Decade of Barns, based, apparently, on 
Cestanheda. . ■ „ „ 

Kano had long set his heart iipon obtumn 0 a 
footing on the island of Din. Indeed he had «o<po 
out to India with instructions to tike the city 
and to establish a fort in it, (Danvers I. 398 and 
Continho r . 22). The fact that there was unusual 
delay on bis voyage, must have been a great cha- 
grin to him, and this could not have been les- 
sened by lus failure to take Dm by force in lo31, 
and his equal failure to get a site by diplomacy 
in 1533 It was in January 1531 that he set out 
with a fleet of 195 ships carrying 2,700 Portu- 
gueso from Goa in order to attack Dm. On tin 
way ho stopped, on 7th February, at Blual Bjt 
(Jackal Island?) a small isbnd outside 
of the Gulf of Cambay, and some thirty miles 
east of Diu. Ilcro he found that Bahadur was 
having the island fortified, and that there was a 
large number of workmen, together with their 
families, living there, and also a number of sol- 
diers commanded by a Turk. He summoned the 
garrison to surrender, and the commanding officer 
« me on board nnd said ho was ready to do so if 

they were allowed to go free with their families 

and their property. Kuno refused to agree to 
thi.-, and said they must all submit to being en- 
slaved. ‘‘To the honour of the Portuguese, ho 
stood alone in this determination ” (Whiteway p. 
226). Kuno offered the commander his own free- 
dom but of course, he declined to desert his com- 
panions and soldiers. Ho returned ashore nnd 
conveyed the news to his men, nnd they oil re- 
solved to prefer death to slavery. During the 
nmht, which was lighted by a glorious moon, the 
Kind's treasure was sent to the mainland, and a 
few men reached the shore by swimming. It is 
to be hoped too that one or two boatloads escaped, 
but this is doubtful for tho Turkish captain em- 
ployed such boats as ho had, in sending off trea- 
sure, and in giving news to Diu, and when he 

came on board the Governor’s vessel ho died as in 


come to terms by Riving up Dm. These orders were 
carried out, says the king evultingly, and no tow towos 
were taken nnd destroy ed with great slaughter or men. 

“ capi. diupi, atone mcenate cun» magnia yirorum 
ttrage ’ When Nuuo was dying, he repeated tie words 
of Sctpio about an ungrateful country not getting hia 

boncs, aod when his will was opened it was found that 

he bad ordered that if be died at sea, he should be sunk , 
with two chambers of a piece of ordnance attached to 

the body, and that Iheking thould be paid Me price 
of the iron. 
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a Portuguese boat. Tlie garrison and the work- 
men gathered their families, and the old and fee- 
bio who could not fight, and their goods into a 
heap and burnt them in the square of the foit ! 
Tlio commander himself set the example by burn- 
ing liis wife and. child (Faria y Sousa). Then 
some seven hundred men shaved their heads in 
token of despair, and prepaied to fight to the 
last. It was the Rajput JoJtar (surrender of body) 
m) famous in connection with the sack of Chitor. 
Tlio Portuguese saw the ghastly 11 tines from on 
board their ships, and then landed long before 
sunrise, and under the light of the moon. The 
girrison fought obstinately and many Portuguese 
we vo slain or wounded. There was one remarka- 
ble case of a man who was crouching in A hole in 
the rocks. A Portuguese soldier sjiearcd him with 
liis Knee, but lie drugged himself up by the shaft, 
and drawing his sword, uilhcted a deep rut on ins 
adversary's thigh. They then struggled together, 
and after mutual blows, fell down deii together 
An oven more tumble tn-o is that of a man and 
four women, w lio-ti fates are deMribcd by Correa 
nnd by Whiteway. The women were seen to oiler 
tlio man their thro its, and he killed two of them 
and then v.ns struck down by a bullet. There 
upon the other two womeh Hung themselves into 
tlio sea and were drowned Farm y hoir-i mvh 
1,800 of the enemy wore killed. Rut the booty 
obtained was very small — only two or three capti- 
ves (Coutinho). It h tlii- butchery which Purii 
y Sousa calls *• nn excellent achieiemcnt " ! Tho 
island now iTceived the njvptvfimto name of 
idindof the Dead (Him do* Mortos) It l> eiii- 
guUr that none of the nulls o nutliontks mention 
tho tragedy, but ]« rhi]>s this is due to tho fact 
that tho History of llihxdur'rt nnd which Sikan- 
dir At « d*>lii quotes, doer* not seem to <xi>-t.* 
Nuno'b conduct whs brutal, and it Was nlvj a 
blundet, for the delay at Sliiiil B**t k-»v e<l Diu. 
“ Jli in 01 a i-aliiti, DicliMum fuit," Nays Mallei. 
Owing to the time lost, Mii'tapbx nnd Solar 
nrriud frum Ad<n at Diu with iriiifuneuteuts 
before Nuuh> did, nnd when in February 1051 
ho bombarded the city lie found the place too 
strong for him, nnd had to go lock, fii>t to Slual 
Hot, and afterward* to Got. We cannot wonder 
if aftir such an outrage Hahadur were moro than 
eset afeteminvd not to giro any foothold to the 
l’OTtnguoH*. Vnforttm itolv for himself he was 
fickle inin.ha!, nnd wm greatly sUvtix-M. 1 by the 
l*»d mi«x*.s of the war with ]Iutr..«\un. He bad 
behaved incoloutly nnd hail written rude and 


• Peralta had it sc j uyi it i« sot traiti*ertiiy. 


offensive letters to Jlumnyun, butVhen it came 
to fighting ho behaved like a poltioon. He ran 
away at Mandeshwar in April 1535 anil fled first 
to Mandtu and Ch.un panir, and Afterwards to 
Diu. In bis desperation lie Applied to Nuno And 
offered to Allow him to build n foi t on the Diu 
island if he would help him against the Moghul. 
Nuno was delighted, nnd made haste to conn! to 
Gujarat. There had been a tieaty between them 
before this, in the end of 1533, but in it there 
was no stipulation about a site for a foit At Diu. 
It was confined to agreements about ]l.iK«ein, and 
horses. Mi. Whiteway speaks of the conditions 
as being bard for Hahadur, and about Ills being 
preyed l>y Iiumayun, but it dot's not appear tlfht 
ho was then in any danger from Hunmyun, and 
the terms of the tieaty scorn to have heen fair 
enough.* They certainly did not satisfy Nuno 
lor we are told that lu* left Din in a mgo in 
January 1531, (Whitewny 236 note). Hut now 
Hahadur was ready to concede anything. Mallei 
Kiys tho (new) treaty wasinndo in 1535, but he 
does not give the pieciso ditc. According to 
Rotclho, ns quoted by Mr. Whitewny, this treaty 
was made on 5tli Uctoltcr 1535, hut according to 
Dvnven-, I 417, the date was 25th Octolier.t 
It ctnnut lie 5th October, if Coutinho fa correct, 
for Nuno did not arrive at Diu till the 10th of 
that month Mnffei tells us that it was a triangu- 
lar piece on a piomontory of the islmd, (it wim 
the east cornel of the island), that was grunted 
by Hahadur, that the buildings wero begun on St. 
Thomas' Day, the 21st Decemlier, and v\ ere com- 
pleted, to the admiration of Hahadur, in 49 day*. 
In these and other details Mallei weenm to bo 
copying Coutinho (p. 58 of reprint). Coutinho 
has a cep irate chapter on the city of Diu, and 
aajs that it Itocnme important in the tiino of 
Sultan Mahouied Higai In (IKIuidur'w grandfather) 
who gave the letand to his favourite Mnlik Ay.if, 
and he UlK iih how \ ar gained the good gniceS 
of the Sultan by (-hooting a kite* whi< h had voided 
excrement on the hingV he id. Maffri adds that 
Aya* was by birth a Snrm-atian (a j w !e) nnd that 
he had K-en carried off by Tuikn and made n 
Mahomed in * bile j ct an infant. Till- A jni had 

two wms who Afterwards were nut to death by 

Hahadur. * 

Forty-nine day a Item tlio 2M Deccm!*l would 


•Tbe IroUi is t)>»t IJ*b*di 
hi* country from being furtfn 


'jhl'Jrdin order to tu( 
<kre»Uted by Kuoo* Rc-ct. 


t It appear* frem Taria y 8ou«» f. VAX), tut on tb« 
™** ar ***** * P«hmir»ry pnuai* e to 
*I»rtia At! e cio it Sousa that te wocid giro tL* uu. 
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jdM the date of the completion of the Fort the 
Ith or 9th February. 

Humay un b id also offered to P™ 

the mtiu in 

possession. The tntj ~ the end 

'° nS f'n lT’nM Sego BotX by name, 
an adventurous { ’ » 10 had now a chance 

who wasindi.gra^ought bnmgllt 
o( bring : «ce»ed g f maJe R » 0 nder- 
tho good new, to Lubon feet by 6 , 

I'»" f K.hofo,tetm, hems, 
gmeiou-ly toccived by the king. 

Acconling to Continho, Msthd^enitOoniers.the 

Fortngnese^did somethin ^ R>1 „ d „ r . f„,t on 

of n site. They j, bok i„d t-iken r<nses- 
the Indus nh eh "• sea-coast places 

,i„„ of, »nd they nUtook^ w ^ that they 

Model, indeed, g , p;„i ln it, nnd so finished 
made tho Mesh'd^ ^ doltW that lldm- 
th. not. But 'here ^ kills j om , „„t to the 

dor owed the KCO ^ misconduct of Uumayun s 

Portuguese, but to e o[ hl5 officers 

brother!, and tho e^ t ^ ^ ho , l ld 

Hence Bihadnr l S i u , ns he termed 
given the'; accursed footws in hi- 

theinmiilettm. ‘0 ( 1 nvogot [jd o( t |, e 

territory, »»d IJ,,, fully aware of 

Treaty. The I o S for in one of hi, 

Bahadur a chaDge of * ° q{ ^iing the Fenn- 

drunken fito he h« P° fort . it is true that 

ghis and ofdcstro. » trans bted lUiuului i , 
Mr, D» / “"J ”, tttat he had called tho 
« orda, and ha, tho ^ ^ he ^jjy me .u»t 

Portuguese madman, Portuguese making a 

was that ho «bl“ted »h^ ^ ^ g 

etaulcindi, ‘felt 's ri ^ n0 doubt that ho 

Ur tower, but there w idied them shun. 

Rbusedthelortugue d eet in January 

Xuno therefore * 1 * ■ • J3t h y eb nury with 

1537 and arritei M V R ^ dar to his bargain, 
the intention ofkeei o ^ by Rrrcs ting him 
or of taking 5 fl ^V' to dwt l, ns a traitor, tor 
or even puttm 0 Ju robab ly true, that Boba- 

»t was alleged. and ^ <he l> 0 rtuguese and 

durhadbwnrlotti"o - w ubmulk nnd ot hcr 

was in treaty with the- . came 

enemies of th*J» * w intrigues. Ho arrived 
to anticipate the- ■ * 13tll Kebruiry, throve 
at Diuon the C'0 0 , g0 to 13 -ihadur through 

Tuesday, amUent »»« M b aQue l da Sousa, to the 
w "'"“ Fr£ ”““ y 


roving Ids respects. Morbtim ejry» 

“ dexterously feigniug illness, e-.ysMnffei. Baha- 
dur was then hunting in tho neighbouring 1 hills, 
lie wnsn man of impulse, nnd famous fer tile 
"pidity of his movements. When he heard hat 
Nuno could not como to seo him, be sent him a 
nicent of deer and poultry through da bou. , 
and also a mesaago that be would himself como 


and see the Governor. 

So in spite of the remonstrances of his officers, 
ho went off, accoutred as lie was, in a green hunt . 
inn dress a dark turban, nnd with a sword at las 
waist It was Ash Wednesday, the 14th Febru- 
ary 1537, and the third Rinnan of the Maliome- 
dnn calendar, and the afternoon, which was one 
of the reasons why his servants objected to Ids 

coin" for they aiid tho oionmg was ot hand 

when lie would break his fast, lie took Sfanuel 
.latum, with him, one or two officers, and two 
pages, one carrying his sword, and another a bow 
and arrows. The Governor’s ship was about a 
lea-ue off the land, and Bahadur sailed m a foist, 
or rowin'- barge. Four small boats followed, con- 
taining servants. Originally Nuno had not ex- 
pected him that day, but he was not 
Used or unprepared to receive him, for da Sousa 
hffi given him She news, aud so tho ship was 
dressed, and Bahadur approached under snlioes 
of artillery etc. 

I sbill now tell the story in Mattel’* words, as 
bis account is, I think, very full and important, 
and is in almost full agreement with that given 
by tlio eyewitness Coutmho. Translation of 
Mnffei’s account, (p. 21 1 el seq- of the Cologne 
edition of 1593.) 
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Sousa, whom he had, out of kindness, sent for from the 
(Portuguese)Fort, some thirteen officers or friends, and 
two pages. One of the latter carried the royal dagger, 
and the other had a how and arrow*. Four boats 
(lembi) followed, containing aer rants. When Bahadur 
reached the ship and was climbing up tho side, Nuno 
met him at tho steps with bare head, and great respect, 
add tool: him into the stern which was royally fitted up. 
Three officers, the interpreter (Santiago) and one page 

were admitted into the cabin, while in the ship there 

were 200 soldier*. As those in the secret knew the 
king was destined to be put to death then, they were 
all »n suspense, and waiting for the Governor’* signal. 
But Nuno respected the right to hospitality *o long as 
the Sultan remained on boaid. Both men were silent, 
the oue meditating on his coup (facinus) and the other 
confused by the greatness of his peril. They are said 
to havo remained thus for some time. At last, when the 
Bultan had asked his people iu Beistan, if them weie 
not armed meD hidden in the chamber (pergula) by the 
rudder, and been told there did not seem to be any, he 
got up, followed by Nuno, returned to the steps and 
jumped into his boat, fonoly imagining that he was now 
safe. But when Nuno saw him off, he, as if now freed 
from all Bcruples (raligio) called to his men in a rough 
voiee and abused them for sluggishness They who had 
long since been ready * for slaughter, at once jump into 
their boats, which were waiting there, and pursue the 
Sultan who was being rapidly rowed through the fleet. 
Manuel da Soub*, and some others of the most active 
get into tho kiog's barge. Others gather round it, and n 
hot fight follow*. Many are wounded, or are killed. 
Among them ia Sousa who is slain with the sword by 
Solar's sou-in-law, known, on account of his valour, as 
the Tiger of the World (8her-Atam), and cast into the 
sea. The boy who carried the Sultan's bow and quiver, 
was a most skilful archer. With eighteen arrows be 
pierced as many Portuguese, not one missing its mark. 
At last, he himself fell, pierced with a bullet. Mean- 
while, during the tumult, three royal boats trrivo from 
Mangalore (Mongrel in juoagsrh) and in them are many 
Turkish mercenaries. When they see the king sur- 
rounded, and h&rd-prCBsed, they do not hesitato, but 
break through to rescue him. Nor do they give over, in 
spite of tho number of the Portuguese increasing every 
moment, until! thoy are slain to a man. Meanwhile the 
promiscuous slaughter has nearly emptied tho royal 
barge of its oeeupints. The king is wounded, and is 
urging on the crew, and the bargo is near the shore, 
when two or three of the rowers are struck by one blow 
of a warlike engine, t (uno tormentictu), and as tho tide 
ia ebbing, the barge sticks crossways in the shallows. 
At once the Sultan jumps Into the see, but he struggles 
In vain, lor his last hour has come. Wounded, and 
buffeted by the waves he is being carried out to sea and 


* Perhaps they remembered how Albuquerque and 
bis captains bad assassinated ltais Hamid at Ormin 
1615. (Whiteway, 163). 

t Coutioko **j* Bahadur would doubtless bate got to 
shore had not his barge been met by a vessel coming 
out from the Portuguese Fort. There was a canoneer 
In it, named Pantafacul, and be made such a good shot 
that a ball killed two or three of Bahadur's rowers. 
Faria y Sousa says, p. 330, that the man who fired the 
lucky ahot (presumably from a Carr on ad e) was called 
Bshaitisa Nuuhea. 


at last is brought near a (Portuguese cruiser (actuariua) 
which is captained by Tristram Paiva of Santaram, (be 
was thus b fellow-townsman of Coutinho). Bahadur 
between fear and hope, begs to be taken in, and makes 
large promises, and Keeps calling out that be is the king, 
the Sultan. Pair* holds out an oar to help him in, but 
unexpectedly a common sailor finiahes lnm with a pole 
or a spear. The body floated for a while and then sank, 
and never reappeared. 

Thus one ol the richest kings in India, who had filled 
sea and land with tho terror of his name, is slain in tbe 
sight of his people, and dies a most miserable death at 
tha hands of those whom he bad hired at a great price, 
thus showing the blindness of human counsels, and tbe 
vanity of those things which the vulgar regard as subs- 
tantial and glorious ! Of those who survived, a few 
were picked up, half dead, and among them was Solar. 
Nuno received him kindly, had his wounds dressed, and 
sent him into the city to allay the excitement, for at 
this time tho multitude — and it was very great — were in 
fear of plunder and incendiarism, and were rushing to 
the walla and gates, indeed such was the pressure that 
iu the crowd, and the narrow passages, some persons 
were trampled upon and crushed. The alarm was 
quelled by tiofar'a arrival, Bahadur's death was not 
glorious for Jus slayers, but was a joy to the people, as 
he had been a cruel tyrant, and from boyhood been 
given up to all kinds of vice. A despiser of the gods, 
he was lavish of his own money, and greedy after that 
of others, and was one who exhibited every form of lust 
and cruelty. Ho had ruined many by false accusations, 
he bad bestowed many things, and then had taken 
them away. Many ot his friends too he had put to 
death with various tortures, and among these were the 
two* sons of Ayax whom ho killed in order that he 
might get hold of Diu. Thus, from the consciousness * 
ot his crimes, lie suspected every man, and every placo, 
so that be prepared his food with his own hands, and 
was at once a kmg and a cook (word for word from 
Coutinho), One must wonder then why he should have 
come to visit the Governor with so small an escort. 
Doubtless the avenging Furies drove him to this mad- 
ness, so that he should put himself into tho power of 
the very persons against whom ho was plotting. Either 
it was too Tcflncd dissimulation, or stolid rashness. 
When tho Sultan was removed, the whole island came 
immediately into tho hands of the Portuguese,” 

There ia not much to mid to this account, Irom 
Coutinho, for Mafl'ei follows him closely. Ho 
gives the names of two of Bahadur's friends who 
were on the barge. Langur Khan, and Amin 
Asim {?) and he tells us that the man who wound- 
ed Bahadur was Diego da Mesquita.f He does 
not admit that Nuno was prepared to kill Baha- 
dur then nnd there, but like the captains, ho is 
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says Manuel ^ v «-j i ^ h W0U M be 

honour, and that he s ggcs l ft t ho ship. 

>uno consented 10 u> , go mo ins- 
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tiago replied that tin to leave 

r th TJ™ ZTZ“h.n Sard tl ray to the 

Kng“ta‘ A ™XtZtogZraZMnm'l, 
ManueVe tot bumped tl*. to. • But tllo 

standing on the bows, tnm l ,„,l fell into 

bow was wet, end Mamie »‘'PF\ „„ Mthcs 

the .rater, but was P'<* e * f ^ Coutinho 

&!* targe. Then the Do B>m e 

waft himself there in whole blame of 

i.rreiuaie.a eto^ta P^. ,b Vtl. Utter nee 

tho cntnstrophe on tanti 0 ; „hsrt the 

not justified in warning ” u „ „(,, r enco to 
Portuguese intended; hfatu . M „j,hodin (The 

Bahadur's denthm the “J ^ bt , „i Ur 

GUttaHoroeOtalthe H„ i, ^ to 

end knew nothing ] „f Ferishtn but he 

here been “ “toJmn t .ter .for m his pre- 

eppeors to tare been e T h e earliest entire 

fire he tpoto ff-'* ^Torah's History of 
fioinmt,t recently pttW by Dr Deoira njtoss. 

fi.de, *" a .“."Ka . Mmota.., tut h.nog Men «■« 

ir^£Z'..«><l»* Chti ‘‘ l '‘°' 

tThi...r.b,-^«:^“-^ 

, C«iSS»”“ sst 13 \£? s&s». 

w.rd. entered Srfwj. » be ->“?• 

He, apparent*!* ttcd Manuel Macedo with hH 

r. CoSee telle ">• I, to Squire W.et.ru 

(or cetioho. who r 

“etepeeiffthetand. 


It is remarkable that none of the Portuguese 
authorities mentions the name of the raitor 
K avo the coup de grace to Bahadur. I J P 
fer to leave him anonymous so as to ^centuat 
+ v„f tba killin" was arc mental, 
their contention that tne kiiiui s 

"We do not hoar that any attempt 
alleged cruelty. 

There is e curious statement In Abu Torahs 
History end repeated in the Jlhonwintn, to the 

ILtttat the Ztrgiies. Qm stopped Bstadnr 

S 3 ^^JE 3 Si- 3 iffiS *3 

the bunts that pursued Bahadur end was killed. 
An lnZ Ikhtijnr Khan ni.de an tag.™ » 
chronogram for tUh.durs death. It ™ “ 

ZZtoZ'thu ZtTfa A. H. which is e,,!.,,! 
to 1537. 


1537 . , t T 

Such are the facts of Bahadur’s death, ami I 

the enrly narrators do, bccnuse they did not see 
anythin" wrong in what they ettcmpted to do 
f/their’riew it was a fair more in the game, and 
there was nothing to be ashamed of. Their onfy 
ranet was that Nuno rather bungled the busine s, 
"d so ransod Manuel da Sousa and other reliant 
Portogn.se to be slain. H e was doing only ntat 

Albuquerque did at Ormuz when he caused Ram 
Hamid to be assassinated, but he did not do it so 
we.itly Nuno evidently* intended to seize Baha- 
dur ^ it was a providential chaneo that lie was 
'Cod to take edrantng. of. WhWT 1 - 

about arresting him while on hoard Ins ship^ So 

"^Oeiar lortooetel), to the feet ftal tb. coat.iapo- 

oo?s- “ 2 £s£E S'ISfB 

sSsssssssx^ssA^a 

sssssarasr^ “s-pikssir ^ ,hi ’ 

blay aid not Sort after death, as did Bahadurs, 
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he salted his conscience by letting Bahadur have 
a run for his freedom, and then had him pursued. 
Coutinlio and Faria do Sousa ant apparently less 
scrupulous and are ptizrled how to account for 
Nuno's slackness at the supremo moment. Cou- 
tinho ascribed it to the influence of Mnrutel da 
Sousa who was too punctilious on such matters, 
and Faria y Sousa, p. 329, comments on the 
strange inconsistency of Nuno, “ Ifo was sur- 
prised at da Sousa’s pot sewing the king when ho 
came alone to tho Foit, now he did not seize him 
when ho found him alone in his galleon. Such is 
tho difference between criticising and acting ! ” 
Possibly Xu no’s failure to arrest Bahadur wa« 
dire to the suddenness of the latter’s departure, 
Orperhaps, ns Mr. ’Whiten ay says, (p. 248,) his 
nerve failed him at the critical moment. If so, 
he speedily recovered it, .and there can bo no 
doubt that his orders to Manuel da Son -a aero to 
induco or compel the king to go to the Poituguese 
Fort. There he was to be kept till Nuno an tved 
His fate after that a\ is to bo derided by thp «*vi 
dence against him, and ns the Portuguese were 
convinced that he was their enemy, and was plot- 
ting n gainst them, and had. in one of his di unken 
fits, declared that he would put Nuno into a cage 
and send him to the Grand Turk, they would 
probably havo made short shrift with him, and 
hare sentenced him to death. 

Certainly, Bahadur Shah was no hero, and was 
no more a martyr than was Chailes I of 
England. Ho was full of faults, and his death 
was no gi eat loss to the world But lie must 
have had some loveable qualities, for his people, 
in spite of what Mnffei sais, denply regretted liis 
death. They fought well for him timing his life- 
time, and drovo out tho Moghuls. And after his 
death they would have nothing to do with Maho- 
med Zimin, and when Nuno coquetted with that 
worthless and insolent pretender, and proclaimed 
him as king in the Din mosque, the Gujarati* 
made short work of him, and made him fly 
back to Agra. Bnlndui’s sister's son nnd succes- 
sor was so grieved tint he pined away and died 
in tho course of seventy days (Bayley, 402). The 
truth is, I think, that the hard nnd grave Lusi- 
tani.ms were too serious and too bigoted to under- 
stand a rolatile and impulsive heatlien prince, 
such as Bahadur was. Coutinlio devotes his first 
chapter to a description of Ids enormities and fol- 
lies, but two of tho latter were innocent and na- 
tural. One was that Bahadur used to run along 
the top of high walls nnd Imttlements, and invito 
others to do the same, nnd that he abused them 
ns cowords if they did not accept tho challenge. 


Had Coutinlio known that tins was a pastime of 
the emjKTor Bibar, whom no one could regard 
either as a fool or a braggart, he would, perhaps, 
have taken a more lenient view of Bahadur's 
amusements. Another instance of Bahadur’s 
follies tint Coutinlio gives, and of which, he fifty*, 
ho was himself a witness, can only raise a smile 
against the nan-ator. “I paw him once,” he says, 
“in a small ami sorry {idling boat, going out Jo 
pea. Ifo was followed by Nuno who a«ked him 
why ho was going off so hastilj', and he replied 
that he had heard that there was a great fish 
(presumably a whale) swimming in the sea, and 
tliat he was about to try and shoot it with his bow 
nnd nrTow." 

The absurd charge, made by some Portuguese 
writers, that Bahadur wanted to assassinate Nuno 
on bond Jus ship, needs no refutation. His going 
there was manifestly nothing more than n foolish 
freik Bad as lie was, I belieie that he was quite 
ineajrtble of committing such a hreneb of hospita- 
lity as Nuno committed, nnd Jus conduct to 
Manuel da Sous.i shows that ho could not harm ft 
guest. 

Before concluding I like to call nttention to 
two galhnt acts which paitly redeem the sordid 
story of the affray nnd murder. One is the bra- 
very .and dexterity of the (Alysimin) page of 18 
or 19. who went on shooting his arrows till he 
was killed, nnd the other is the good behaviour of 
the Turkish soldiers who s.icri6ced their Jives to 
defend tlieir master. Coutinlio does justice to 
their devotion (p 70 of reprint). lie says they 
could have escaped, but they anchored their boats 
in the midst of the Foifiigtipeo ones and fought 
until they were .all killed. 

[As rogrtids the bibliography of tho subject of 
Blind ill’s death nnd of the first seize of Din I 
wish to draw nttention to nn excellent article bv 
the lito Mr. Bilintsak or the “Cdcutta Review ” 
for 1882, and to a paper on the “Portuguese 
Settlements in India” by Mr. T. W\ 11. Tolbert 
puiblslied in the proceedings 0 f tho Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1874,p, 128.] 
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SECTIOK I. 1 

THE »AnllliT«M. 

A OKEAOIURYYA divide, tl» n'" 8 
S K m. into th. following fo«r •*“» ™ 

‘T order of merit: (1) V.jm, t*i»8 b ? t "‘ l ” 
beet (2) Sresito or Good : (.) (“) 

jin.; fiirU vrfB, (3) 

(i) IndntniK (ii) rnrhynmgo. (.n)Ymdo jw . 

(4) .VicAo or Inferior : (0 Coined,, (ti) 
or PravaU. 

VAIRA OR DIAMOSD. 

Thir gem i, the favourite of the poct. rm., 
Sutoclmryjnt wbo i. tlrc preceptor of the Arum, 
end the nuthor of onr It » rerjtmns- 

mrent nnd hoe the tatre of the itor. 

This it the bott gem.4 The popolor not.on 
oboot it it thot the womonS who wonts a son 
shoo'd never wear « diamond. Th» » 
one of the hard substances which ore to be 
in cutting 11 or writing «p* gem. Rut ,t » to 
bo noted that only F «"d “™ U «“ ta 
incised. B . 

The mine of this gem in terms of “money » 

given Mows- — — — — 

* A 

SSS5 

{ISS¥?« 

5 j! 1 09.110 - The RCtn* cannot be cut or 

I Sukra IV n lyJ , M, amend*), except pearls 
wntMn ~o. 

{^SS^SSSi/l* *““•»*■**■ 

122 


(1) "The price • nr one whole diamond w *’8 h |"8 ® n0 
rati but wide in extent is five Suinmaa ot gold coins. 

(2) "The price is Are times (f.e . twenty gi« . go * 
coins) it it be heavier than one rat. and superior in 
extent. 

(3) ‘’The price is to be less and less according as the 
quality fall* off." 

This is according to the general theory that 
small weight but large hulk are the conditions of 
the high worth of jewels. Tho value may bo ex- 
pressed in terms of rati in tho following way: 

“ Eight rnfist make one «mfa, ten mnslias mnko 
one Surama." Thus eighty ratis make one gold 
coin ; therefore four hundred ratis make five gold 
coins. The ratio of diamond to gold as expressed 
in the above extracts would therefore be one to 
four hundred ; or “exchange value " of Diamond 
is four hundred times that of gold. 

This general ratio is to bo modified by tho fol- 
lowing considerations : 

(1) Other things remaining tho* same, tho ex- 
change value}: is (a) one-third less than tho above 
(which determines the ‘normal’ or ‘natural’ 
value) if tho stone be flat-shaped, (6) one-half, if 
the stone has the colour of the reddish powder of 
bricks. [In the general remarks on the value of 
gems Sukra states that this colour is not appre- 
ciated.] 

1 (2) Other things remaining the same, tho “ex- 

‘ change value" would be (a) half, if two pieces 
5 together? weigh ono rati ; (6) half of this (i.« , one 
fourth of the ‘normal ’), if the stones be middling 
or inferior. 

(3) Other things remaining the same, the ex- 
change-value of inferior or middling qualities 
S would be determined in the following manner : l| (a) 
by multiplying the weight in rati by nine-six- 

* • Sufc.a IV .i 134-137. 

♦ Sukra IV n IS 5 . 

} Sukra IY ii 140-142. 

1 1^5*146-14?. Specialists would do well to verify 
,, thl truth and propriety of these remark.. The conipara- 
U Uve prices Riven here would be discussed in the ebsp- 
h ter on tbo Data of Ancient Indian Economics and 
Public finance. 
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teenths, (6) by adding together five-sixteenths 
and one-thirtieth. 

The general rale about the determination of the 
“ money-value ” i e., price and 1 exchange-value 
of diamond is given in the following lines : 

(1) The value of diamond is according to its 
weight in terms of rati*. (2) Even in the case of 
small pieces, the vvigkt + has to be considered, 
not number (as with other gems.) 

In India diamonds} occur over three wide areas: (1) 
the eastern side of the Deccan from the Pennar to the 
Bone, (2) fhe Madras Presidency, especially in Kistna 
and Godavari basins, and (3) Chutia Nagpore and Cen- 
tral Provinces to Uundelkhund. It is somewhat remark- 
able that the Indian diamonds hare not as >et been 
found in what can be called their original matrix. * * 
None of the Indian diamond fields can, at the present 
dav, be viewed as of commercial importance, and it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to identify, for certain, alt the 
localities alluded to by classical writers. * • * India 
was the first and for a long period the only, source of 
diamonds known to the European nations. * • * It 
appears to have been worn by the nobility of India long 
anterior to the earliest European mention of it. * * • 
Tavernier was perhaps the first European who travelled 
over India with the express purpose of inspecting Dia- 
mond mines. 

The tegend of the origin of Kohinur § ia that it was 
found in mines of the South of India, and was 
worn by one of the heroes of the M thahharaia, Kama, 
King of Anga ; this would place it about five thousand 
years ago, or 3001 B. C. Nothing more of it is heard till 
It appears as the property of Vikramaditya. 

MUKTA OR TEAM-S. 

This is the favourite of the Moon? i.e., presided 
over by this planetary deity, and may have red 
yellow, white and syama (swarthy or greenish 
blue) colour. 

This gem is lower in value than diamond but 
superior to the lowest viz . gomeda and vidmma, 
as well as to Indranila, pnshyarago. and 
vniduryya, which are middling stones. One 
characteristic of this jewel is that it can bo 
written upon (lilco corals) by iron or stones.l] 


•Bukra IV Ii 140-142. 
t Bnkra IV ii 163. 

} Dictionary of Economic Products of India. Pages 
03-101. Vol. III. (Ifi'V). 

5 8eo " Note on the History of the Kohinur Diamond " 
in “ Handbook of the Manufactures and arts of the 
Punjab " By Baden Powell (1872) pages 195-201. 

«; SuVra IV ii, PA. 

H Bnkra tV ii, 109-110. 


In the section on general remarks Sukracharyya 
states that gems cannot deteriorate in value except 
through the wickedness of kings. But pearls 
and corals are to bo exempted from this generalis- 
ation, for they do fade through use* in time* 
The deterioration comes in naturally. 

The following arc the sourccsf of penrls re- 
corded in Suhraniti : (1) fishes (2) snakes (3) 
conches, (4) boars, (5) bamboos, (0) clouds, 
(7) oyster-shells. The greatest amount is said to 
come from the last. 


This last class of pearls are divided into three 
grades:}: (1 ) inferior, (2) middling and (3) excellent. 
It is only these pearls, again, i. e. those derived 
from shells as mothers, that can bo pierced §or 
bored and hence used in ornaments. Those coming 
from others cannot. 


And the people of Ceylon? can make artificial 
pearls like those from shells. Ono should there- 
fore carefully examine pearls before purchasing 
them. The test |] is given below : “ That cer- 
tainly is not artificial which docs not lose colour 
by being rubbed with rrihi paddy (oryzn saliva) 
after having been soaked in hot saline water dur- 
ing the night. If it remains very bright, it is 
really derived from shells. If it has middling lus- 
tre, it is otherwise.” 


The Garudapurana §§ and Yultihalputam** also 
describe the industry of the* - Ceylonese in artificial 
Pearl manufacture. Briltnt Samhila, Garuda 
rvrana and Yultikaljntarn mention Ceylon, 
Pnralarukika, Sourastra (Ouzcrat), Tamrnparni 
(Malabar), Persia, Kouvera, Pandynvatakn, and 
Haimadesa, as the eight regions where oyster pearls 


* Sukra IV ii. 10C. 
t Bukra IV ii. 117-118. 
t Bukra IV >L 122. 

5 Suk r » | Vii. l23. See account of pearl-boring in 
Baden Powell ■ Punjab Manufactures p. 192. (1872) 

*i Bukra IV ii. 124-125. y ' 1 

j V ) ! ‘ Specialists may" verify It. 

Quoted by Prof. Yogcschandra Ray i n flafna- 
puritin. 

«• Quoted by Dr. Ramodasa Ben in Jlalna-raha/ya 
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nro found. According to Aga-tiyamata tlio 
places are Ceylon, Arabia, Persia and Barbara. 

Tho following list of pearls is given in order 
of excellence,* the first being the best. 

(а) As regards layers or skins. 

(1) thoie with seven skins or coverings. 

(2) those with fivo or four skins. 

(3) those with three or two skins ; 

(б) As regards colour. 

(1) ml 

(2) yellow 

(3) white 

(4) black. 

The following is tlio order of ago t, the first 
being the oldest ; 

(1) yellow 

(2) red 

(3) white 

(4) black. 

Both these lists apply only to the pearls derived 
from oyster shells. 

In connexion with the value of pearls tho fol- 
lowing things are to be noted : 

(1) Tho raft for tho measurement J of pearls is 
not the same ns that for diamond and other stones. 
For all gems twenty A'sAuuuis make ono ratt ; hut 
for pearls three ralts aro made by four 
A'mAualvs ; and twenty-four ratis make one 
ntfnafanta. 

Now ns 4 fanfcis § make 1 tola of gold, 
DC ratis (Poarl-standard) make 1 tola of gold. 

^ The exchanged alua of pearls varies ac- 
cording os tho substance is of inferior, middling, 
and superior grades 

(3) Tho standard is either diamond fl or 
gold. ** ' 

» Sukra IV li. 110-120. Tho correctness of the order 
rosy bo tested by specialists. 

f Baits IV in 121. 

1 Sukra IV li. 130-132. 

6 Bukra IV ii. 133. 

Sukra IT ii. U9. 



Tho following arc the methods prescribed for 
tho calculation of tho prices of pearls ;* 

(а) According to Diamond-standard : 

(1) If tho [>earl is of more tlian a 
thousand rafw in weight, then for every hundred 
ratis, the value would bo tho same ns of a 
diamond, less three hundred, divided by sixteen. 

(2) If tho pearl is more than hundred ratis 
in weight, then from every’ hundred ratis deduct 
twenty ratis, and after such deduction tho valuo 
of eacli rnti would bo tho simo as that of the 
diamond of the first cIuas. Thus, if the weight 
of pearls bo 200 ratis, tho price will bo calculated 
after a deduction of 20 per cent from the weight, 

*. « upon tho weight of 160 ratis. 

(б) According to theGolci-standaid : 

Multiply the weightt of tho pearls in ratis by 

13| and divide the product by 24 ; the quotient 
will bo tho value of tho pearl in 60 many ratis of 
gold. 

Tho following are some general remarks* about 
tho worth of pearls : 

(1) Tho best pearls are valued at half tho 
price of gold. 

(2) The best pearls are the red, yellow, round 
end white. 

(3) The worst are the fiat ones and those 
having tho clour of powdered bricks. 

(4) The rest aro middling. 

“Taticorin has been celebrated for its pearl fishery ** 
from s remote date, and as regards comparatively 
modern times. Friar Jordanus, a missionary Bishop, 
viho svs\taA India vWaV yewc Vi3&, Vella oa VW. u 
many m 8,000 boats were then engaged in the pearl 
fisheries of Tinnevelly and Ceylon.” 

Max IK V A OR RUDY. 

This is tho Sun’s favourite, § of red colour, and 
has tho bright lustre of itulraffopa insect. This 

* Sukra IVii. 152-1W. 

t Sakra IV ii. 16G-1C7. 

J Bukra IV h, 1G3-170. 

<i Pearland Chant' Fisheries of the G ulf of Mannar 
By Thurstoo, Superintendent, Madras Government 
Museum, p. B. 

$ Sukr* IV, jj. 84, 
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belongs to the class of gems intermediate* bet- 
ween rajra the best and tho middling ones. It is 
thercfoie appreciated equally with pearls and 
emeralds. The comparative values are not stated. 
We are told simply, as we have seen, that tho 
omorald, if it is good, deserves the price of a rubyt 
There is one more information about 3/aniAya, 
viz., that regarding Padmara.ga.,i which is said to 
bo one of its species and has the lustre of red 
lotus. 

“ The name §ia applied by lapidaries and jewellers 
to two district minerals — the true or oriental ruby aud 
Hpinel ruby. The former may be called • red variety of 
corundum, is aluminic oxide. The epinel ruby is an 
alutninato of migorsium. * * * The ruby receives 
the name “ oriental ’’ from the fact of the finest red and 
violet varieties being obtained from Ceylon, Ava and 
other parts of the East.” 

•‘Tho delicate | rose pink variety of spinel known as 
balas ruby was worked lor Centime* in Badakahan. In 
the time of Marco Polo the mines were wholly in tbe 
hands of the king of Balkh. 

The chief eourcos, however, both of the oriental and 
the spinel ruby are the mines of Upper Burma. * * * 
The ruby mines of Burma were brat made known by 
European travellers towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. * * * Rubies como next in value to dia- 
monds. • * Like taoat other jewels, rubie* have some 
fancied talismamc virtues attached to them. In many 
parts of India a bracelet formed of nine gems, of which 
tho ruby is one, is supposed to protect the wearer fiom 
tho evil eye.” 

TACni, MARAKATA, OARUTJIATA OR EMERALD. 

This is the favourite of tbe planetary deity 
Meicury.** It lion tho lustre of tho feathers of 
tho peacock or of tho Chaaha. (nil.ikontha) bird. 

This belongs to tho class of pe.ii Is, and 
Jfanityatt, {, e., just inferior to the Tn/raor dia- 
mond and superior to tho middling class. If tho 
£?uruf;nnfa is good, it deserves the price of a 

manikju oriuby.tt 

According to Carntii/mraii.a and Ag.xstgo.mnti 
the source of this gem is Turkey. According to 
i.'afmvsanjyr.JiA it is 3IUcMiIuuksa. 


* Sukra IV ii- Kt-93. 
t bukra lv’ u. 167, 

X Sukra IV it. lOi. 

S L'lifycIrjiwdiB Urdnimioi— Chcralilry. 

> Ihctxonarv of the Ecenotmc Itoducta of India 
Vet VI. Tart 1 Fp. 6S1-6SH. 

»• Bukra IV u. 67. 

It Bukra IV »L WWi. 

XX Bukra IV U. 167. #.« 


IK’D RAX I LA OR BAFP0IRE. 

This is the Saturn’s favourite,* is not whits 
but has tbe colour of deep clouds (blue). This 
belongs to tbe Alodhynmot or middling class of 
gems, like Pushy araya and V&iduryyo.', t. e. t just 
superior to the lowest class comprising Comedo. 
and AVarafa. The value of Indranila is perhaps 
the same as that of gold, as can be guessed from 
tbe following : ‘‘The pushyaraga weighing one 
raft deseives half the price of Jndnmilnt or gold 
(of the same weight). 

*• It is classed § with ‘gems or precious stones in 
contradistinction to the ‘inferior gems.’ It is a "'ua 
transparent variety of corundum, (Al 2 Og) and differs 
from the oriental ruby merely in its colour. * * * 
Sapphires of Various colours occur in India. * * * 

Sapphire is found along with many other varieties of 
corundum in tbe ruby mines of Upper Burma. * * 
In Ceylon * * sapphires are found frequently, in 
1662 a icmarkable discovery of sapphues was made in 
Kashmir temtory.” 

Vaiduryta. 

Professor Yogeschandra Ray considers this to 
be Chrysoberyl (oriental cat’s eye), Wil-on takes 
it for “lapis lazuli.” This is the Ketu’s favourite,^ 
lias the lustre of cats’ eyes and has its particles 
moving. 

Like Indramlii it belongs to tho middling class 
of gems.il That piece whoso three mys me com- 
ing out deserves high price.** Cocup.uative values 
ore not giveu. 

pleutaraqa or Topaz. 

This is the favourite of Jupiter, ft is yellow and 
has the brilliancy of gold. It belongs to the 
vnvi'lVvwg cl&ssft wf gems. The piece -weighing one 
rati deserves, as has been quoted above, half tho 
price of gold or sapphire of the same w eight. §§ 

• * Sukra IV h. 00. 

t Bukra IV ii. 0,j. 

; Sukra XV n. 1M>. 

n\£T£! a ?,°kZT’"‘“' ° f p p- 

^ Sukra IV ii. R2. 

1 Sukra XV ii. Hi. 

•* Bukra I V ii. ICO, 

tt Bukra IV n. c3. 

Bukra IV a. m. 

j| Bukra IV ii. 159. 
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topaz of commerce. 


"In nldition ! to being cd lor .dor.Ji.iit, «»*- 

£3 -xr^TL Ksrrsjcsst 

bleeding piles.” 


According to Gtrmlpi'm the source « 
HtamUyaJ according to It. MmBunynUw, ■» B 
A'arfcv and Ceylon. 

coil EDA. 

It b difficult to identify it. It U •*>«• "f tJ ' 
ing to IVil-tOiit 1 tircon according to Fret. Aogc- 
ch.tndntH.ny. Information about th.nmSalnt- 
„iti in ns meagre as about eotnl . 

It is the Halm's favourite* and like contl has 
yollott islt ml or orange colour. Like contl .gam 
it belong, to the lowest cW 1* 'aloe B not . 

' to bodcTermin.i by weight bk.tba.ofa.o cr 

gems. It docs not deserve weighing ns y 

^rh^region i. lltomloyr "w! Sindhu according 

to TnltiBlintani. 

FRAVALA, VXDEOMA or CORAL. 

This is the favourite gem of Mare** and has 

yellowish red colour. Like (W, » » »"»»' 

the lowest rafnaa. 

It fades through usott !».*»»• “» I - ” 1 ' 
corals cau be cut nr written oponj. by iron and 
stones (e.y. diamond.). Comls weighing 

ridercrC ball the pnc. of tbo gold of til. .am. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

There are certain substances moro or less allied 
to minerals that have been referred to by the 
authors of the Sukra cycle in their description of 
the Kalas, the artisans, the industries and tho 
ordnance department. These should bo notod in 
an account of the minerulogical «fata available 
from the Sukraniti. 

One of the general rules for the guidanco of 
kings is that they should accumuUto for future 
purposes such things os are useful to man. Among 
these are mentioned nAierals,* implements, anus, 
weapons, gunpowder, vessels etc. 

SULPHUR. 

Sulphur t has been mentioned as an ingredient 
of gunpowder.* The following are tho recipes 
for this preparation : ‘ > 

( 1 ) Five pahs § of SSuvarcfti salt (saltpetre) 
one poU of sulphur, and one pa/a of charcoal from 
the wood of arka (Calotropis Gigantea) mvJd 
(Euphorbia neriifolia) and other trees burnt in a 
manner that prevents the escape of smoke have to 
be purified, powdered, and mixed together, then 
dissolved in tho juices of snuhi, arka, and garlic 
(allium sativum) then dried up by heat, and 


(1893). P.70 V® 1 ;' 1 ' j t V S V. tone brought from the 

t Wilson . d t!l. indu» b»Tiog four different colours 

{WratV 11.91. 

I bukra IV M. 

^ Sukre lVu l.J. 

H Bukr* IV u. 10-. 

• » Sukra IV a. 00; ...^ 

tt Sukra IV ii. VJjj.iio. The reader is requested to 
{! Sukra I' «• , raD ,l a iiou given here fro™ th** 
now the cb *"§ e 0 f°the V®l- XIH of the Sacred -Books of 

jj Sukra IV U. W*« 


finally powdered like sugar. 

« Dictionary of the Economic Broducts of India 
p. o3A Yol. II, (ltS9;. 

•bakra IV n 00-153. , , 

t lno use of Sulphur id medicines asoopper sulphate, 
Iron sulphale (copperas) is old as “ Ubaraka Samhita." 

tur. KajeudralalMliia who diteorercd tho M Sukra- 
mt, ” in 1876 doubts the authenticity of tliesa lines (vide 
*• indo- Aryans" VoL 1. pages 3W-3U). But Mr. Umtar 
Opptrt who edited and puhlished the text for the Madras 
Uorernment in lb Si proves by quotations from Vedaa, 
Asoka’s Edict eta, that “firearms and gunpowder oust* 
ed in Ancient India.” (tjeo preface to “Bukranltl” 
published by Madras Government.) 

§ Sukra IV tu401MW. 
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(2) Six or four parts* of saltpetre may also 
Lo used in. tlie preparation of gunpowder. Sul- 
pliur and charcoal would remain the same. 

(3) Experts make gun-powders in various 
wayst and of white and other colours according 
to the relativo quantities of constituents: — Char- 
coal, Sulphur, Saltpetre, stones, finritsd (orpi- 
ment),t lead, hingul, iron calces (oxides), Cam- 
phor, Jatu (lac), indigo, juice of <SiwaJa tree 
(Pinus longifolia). 

The use of Salts., e.g., Suvarchi or Saltpetre § 
has been referred to in the above recipes. 

The mention of Sulphur introduces ns to a fact 
of great economic importance, and furnishes a 
basis for interpreting certain phases in the indus- 
trial history of India. “ Chemical and Metallur- 
gical Industries,” says Mr. Holland, Director of 
the Geological Survey of Jfidia, 

are essentially gregarious in their habits. • * * 

The bye-product m a serious and indispensable item in 
the sources of profit, And the failure to utilise bye-pro- 
ducts necessarily involves neglect of tbs minerals which 
will not pay to work for the metal alone. 

The demand for sulphur in Ancient India and 
the consequent supply of it in response necessa- 
rily involved, according to this ‘principle of 
association’ which is really only an aspect 
of the 1 Doctrine of the Localisation j| 
of Industries,” a good • number of auxili- 
ary and nllied industries in mining, metal- 
lurgy and manufacture utilising the bye-products. 
The fact that there are no such auxiliary indus- 


•Sukra IV vii 403-10G. 

fttfuia yf -VW 

{“Most of tho older Sanskrit Mss., are written on 
paper prepared with fl&ritala to preserve them from the 
ravages ot insects, and thia it does moBt effectually." 
Dr. Dutt, Dr. Mitra also describes arsenicised paper 
in his report on Sanskrit Mss., in the proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for March, 1875. 

JThis Balt has been mentioned in ** Charaka Bamhita 
and also “Busruta Bamhita." 

jl Illustrated in Modern Europe by the contiguity of 
Iron and Coal Industry. “ Many of the most profitable 
copper-mines in the world could not be worked but for 
the demand for Sulphur in Sulphuric acid manufacture, 
and for Bulpburio scid there would be no demand but 
for a string of other chemical industries in whicb it is 
used,' 


tries in modern India is the real explanation, ac- 
cording to Mr. Holland, of why n good many 
otherwise rich metalliferous ores cannot bo 


worked. We can easily turn this economic fact 
of modern times to account in understanding the 
industrial situation of the country in bye-gone 
days. Thus we are led to infer the existence in 
ancient India, side by side with tho Sulphur In- 
dustry, of all those to which it is a key. Says 
Mr. Holland:— 

Sulphuric acid is essential for the manufacture of 
super-phosphates, tho purification of mineral oils and the 
production of ammonium sulphates, various acids, and a 
host of minor products ; it is a necessary link in the 
chain of operations involved in the manufacture of the 
alkalies, with which are bound up tho industries of 
making soap, glass, paper, oils, dyes, and colouring mat- 
ters ; and as a bye-product it permits the remunerative 
smelting of ores which it would be impossiblo otherwise 
to develop. 

Industry in ancient India must therefore have 
been more richly diversified than at present. In 
fact the extinction of several industries in modern 


India is explained by Mr. Holland in the follow- 
ing lines : — 

During the last hundred years the cost of ft ton of 
Sulphuric acid in England has been reduced from £30 
to under £2, and it is in consequence of the attendant 
revolution in the European chemical industries, aided by 
increased facilities for transport, that in India the 
manufacture of alum, copperas, blue vitriol, and alka- 
lies have been all hut exterminates ; that tho export 
trade in nitre has been reduced instead of developed; 
that copper and several other metals are no longer 
smelted ; that the country is robbed every yosr of nearly 
100,000 tons ot phoaphatio fertilisers, and that it is com- 
pelled to pay over ten million sterling for products ob- 
tained in Europe from minerals identical with those 
Vying idle in India. 

And this state will continue “ until industries 
arise demanding a sufficient number at chemical 
products to complete nn economic cycle.” 

Exactly tho reverse must have been the condi- 


tion of manufacture and commerce in ancient 
India, and for the opposito re.isons. In the Econo- 
mic Volume* of the Indian Empire, also, in tho 
“Imperial Gazetteer of India Series,” Mr. Holland 
harpson this decline of ancient chemical industries : 


* Review of ibo Mineral Production of India during 
pages "in' 1003 ’ J ‘ H - Iloll * nd . V.K-S-i (1903) **o 
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the economic minekalooy or ancient ikwa- 


th« India * Mntury K ♦ . Cniphurio acid and 

V”? ”. Ub . ,h .' ■SRS'i-M l ? .ump •?>. In *" 

oq»1j to curtail the «»«» tr n , mlteipa- 

hlgh q«.Hty of «.• ‘ M in Eu^P* for the 

tion of the P roce, . se " «»^U T »nd the artUt’o product 
in»nufasture of high cl * prominent po»i- 

i„ copper and brass E a, a chief 

lion L the »»«'■■' ^"'".uion of pecolUr pol.ti=»l 

KS?S”"« fSS" ,b ' 

tore of explores. 

ALKALIS. 

Altalii .1-0 hove too rn.oti.nrf io Sotomt. 
as W.nmx. Thu. on. ol to sixty fount 
M„ i, to extraction or rrqx.rat.on of • 

“■*r , “rrr^ :rr 

i, ilccbrc*! to be on® h<lU * of tn r 

the costs have been met. 

n1 „, w been mentioned onlj twice. 

1 of 1 - 5 vessels is o Koh. Their trao- 

niunnry i- referred to. The teeth of horse, be 
come transparent lik o s to- fran. IMh yrar, ond 
retain this lime np ‘o «“> 18t1 '' 
stoves. 

Stone.- tar. ton referred to several 1 limes. Wo 
h*« jost seen tot tore . ” Juary 

* ,h ° 

and sculpture I rintion of tlio images of 

Sukmauthors in their de-cr.pt.on of 


E °We ore told to. -tone- next in importance 

etc. Tlierep Vorhomusthavetolie -tell 

1007.) r ... I in 

’.S£ v;. m * %*. ivnlh«i. . 


would not be nppreciated unless it conforms to the 
exact rules bid down by the masters of S3jk* 

gnsfrftt. - 

The images tot nro mndo of less durable mate- 
rial oro not examined by people very critically 
lend l.cneo may bo executed irithout particular 
rare. Hot stone being a durable material force, 
on to artist nn extra amount of carefulness. 

Snell pieces of natural stones however, as nro 
found in hills nnd rivers may ho used for 
religious purposes without human art being 
made to wort upon thorn. Defects of* measure- 
ment are not to bo noticed in such images, i. 
the natural IWitlgae of the A'nrmada valley, 
Chandmtanta gems, or stones found in tho 
Gamlaka river. 

When stone images arc constructed tho wor- 

shipper should otaervo a rule with regard to tho 

colour of to material used. “ Tim white, stonet 
i- prescribed for tho Satyayug.a o- indicating Sat- 
.citx. types of images, the yellow end red stones 
me prescribed for Tretayuga and Dwnparayuga 
respectively as indicating rryorita typo, and the 
black Stone for tl.O Knlijuga ns indicating Tama- 
sika type. 

Imago worship being a univeraal feature of 
nindu religious life, tho industry connected with 
stones must bo oxpocted to bavo boon n very neb 
one in to days of Sutra authors, ns in all ages in 
Indian history. Not in religious lifo only, but in 

other aspects of the sociallito of the people also 

stone-quarrying, stone-carving, stone-inlaying 
and other industries and fine-art. connected with 
the manipulation of sand-stones, building-stone, 
granite and marble have played a conspicuous 

part. Hence in Sukraniti wo find that among 

tho sixty-four Aiks there 1- one connected with 
Stones-t This consists in tbo art of cleansing, 

tSutr.IvWsibaiS. Vide Oppert's Primitive 
Inhabitants of Ind ia. 

JSatmi IV hi 167-103. 
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polishing, dj'cing, i insing rtc., of stone-vesspls. 
Thorn is another art also mentioned by Snkra- 
cWyya fts being an auxiliary of Ayurveda. This 
is the melting and incineration of stones.* 
Again, Btone-carverst arc wifllciently impoitant 
to bo recogni«ed by the statesmen of the Sukra 
cycle in their enumeration of the artists nnd artis- 
ans who Bhoiild he appointed to, and “pioteeted " 
or encouraged in, their proper works by the king. 

It is statodby Pcrgusson that them is no stone- 
architecture in India eailior than tho thinl cen- 
tury B.O. But says Mr. Crosthwaite* i c s. 

The negative fact that no stonc-arohitoeture previous 
to Anoka ha* yet been, discovered, does not pistil v tho 
positive conclusion arrived at by Fergusson. * * * 

The famous Siranath stupa and the stupa near Kasia in 
Gorukhpur are even older than the third century II. C. 
The excavation of a etupa at Piprahavt in Basti Dis- 
trict yielded a casket bearing an inscription In the cha- 
racter of tho third or fourth century B C. * * * 

The stone mason’s art must have existed In India for 
some centuries bofore Atoka's reign. 

The following refers to Southern India : 
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gtas* tumbler are stated to bo the same as those of drink- 
ing out of a crystal cup. In more recent tunc* i" the 
sixteenth century tho glass of India is said tc. have beeu_ 
exported In large quantities to Europe, and in the north 
of Italy them Is a tradition that the Venetians at ona 
tiroo obtained, if net their raw glass, at least its Ingre- 
dients, from the plains of Hindustan. _ _ , , 

Mr. Jaw Seinko h.h.a.s ( also bears testimony 
to tho antiquity of Indian pottery, both gkzcd 
and earthen, and to its having influenced the 
pottery and glassware of Burma.* “ Tho cera- 
mic art did not achieve any public recognition in 
Europe till tho sixteenth century A. 3b, but long 
befoie that period the pottery of Hm ran had 
liecome famous." Ibn Batata, the celebrated 
Arabian traveller of the fourteenth century also 
recorded the fact. 


*“Monogr»ph on the Pottery and Glassware of 
Burma ”(1b9 1-93). 


Early stone-carving reached a high degree of perfec- 
tion, first under the Buddhist in India and even some- 
time befo-o it § * * Following the Buddhists each 

successive Hindu dynasty left examples of their particu- 
lar styles. • • ’ * Towards the end of the Hindu 

period the Vijayanagar kings were the greatest patrons 
of stone cawing. 

Tho perfection •[ to which tho art of stone-carving 
was carried and the proportions attained by the indus- 
try can be readily if roughly gauged by the extent 
of tho architectural remains still in' existence, and the 
profusion and finish of the ornamental work with which 
they are enriched. The proportion which the decorativo 
Industry bore to the constructive defies accurate compu- 
tation, but judged by European standards it must have 
been extraordinarily high. 

QLASS. 

The manufacture or glass fl was known in ancient 
India as early a* 800 B C , for in “Ysjurreda glass is 
mentioned as one of tho articles of which female orna- 
ments were made. It is also noticed in the “ Mahabha- 
tata” and In an old hook called the YtiVtikalpataru the 
effects on the human system of drinking water out of a 


* Sukra IV ni I4*i. 
t Bukta II 337-393. 

, t Monograph on stone-carving (1 DOG). . 

5 Monograph on stone-carring and lnnlaying in' 
Southern India by Rea (1906). 

t Stone-carving and inlaying in the Bombay Presiden- 
cy, by Tupper (180G). 

I See M Monograph on the Pottery andi Glass Indus- 
tries of the North Western Provinces and Oudh- liv 
Dobbs (1835), Chapter IX, p. 29. - . 1 
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MAURICE MAETERLINCK- 


M&UR1CE H&ETERUHCK 

BY 

MR. AJ1T KBMAT5 CHARTS AVA RT Y. 


I •VTOXDEU If many people in Europo hovo 
t mrifad who bcnri the truest ami the richest 
. mewe for them at the present iKy 
ainulst the welter of living poets an.1 literary men 
who hare g.ined for thomoeites 
fimo. B.mowlSho-1 Xo,I.m.tnud -ti - 
an Englishman. Ot course, it is true that idea, 
such ot th. *enina of th. Specie, «j»> °| 

Emlollon.Mth.moMo* ol th. Sof" 
Mm.lmo>t covered th. mhol. field of "Me™ 
literature,' hot they h «0 not yet 

themselves into sentiments that '« "”T 

Into ptemtn.nl or** form. As • ™'« «“> 

J news naive end powerful, bo* thry J. no. 
ZZ". lleside*, th.ynro not the most leading 
S th. moot chnmcteristio Hereof th. times. 

t is M-u.rico Maeterlinck who sppear. » " « 

to bo thegrente.t liternry figore in Enrope»t the 
present il\y. Ho in. contributed largely ^ ^ 
sitlet- of liter itnre— to it* cre-vtive a- 
Mtw .hlo. When one read, U. P>^ “ 

“The Sightless” to name one oF his ea 

best plavs, or the “ Bine Bin! ” to name one of 

Temple " — Ur eulwtonti.l and philosophicl pr<~, 
T h -then <oHenlyth. inner meaning of the 
'"00. nietb.b ^--;;;; 

, nT « vtiiterb dramas of the «>ui, 
pms are fc-wi unroll*!, 

.-*■ 

~ ' 'it, „.„Htioo. the tri-K nn.l -*«•*• 
° ,„1 the triumph end happiness tint 

th.t cross -t, »' * “ 1 tl ,rc».l (te more of 

fin lily crown it. It »> nan 


these subtlo experiences, because tfaer0 ' s vei ^ 
little action in hie pi-rye. -Those -ho omhrW 
them, know, or course, tint err.y sentence, every . 
wor,l irlnlostis.pt, .ml every diameter intro- 
duced is significant. It Ls impossible for thorn , 
to turn over tlm pages Urilyeml dreamily I , for ■ 
although Almost nothing happens, there is a 
gra-lml ilerolopment of thought and an nrcurnu- 
lotion ot effect which make a profound impression. 

qVh-at is then the most distinctive message o 
Maeterlinck t Ho writes himself: “Thocoasci- . 
ousuess of the unknown in which we live is wliat 
confers on ouc life a meaning it would not have 
if we enclosed ourselves in what we know, or if we 
believed too readily that -hat ». know is more 
important than what we still ignore.” It IS this 
j,le, of the unknown mystery surrounding our 
life that Maeterlinck thinks to be the most 
dominant idea of modern times and this it » 
which constitutes the essence of his philosophy. 

Let ... try to sec then, -lint 1m really 
understands by it, and how ho oxpouMs and in- 
terprets it in his gre it works ot art, where ho 
has brought this idea to bear on life. 

I wonder if all of my re.adors know that 
Maeterlinck is . naturalist oi some distinction, 
lie has written an interesting book on “ the Life 
or the Boo”, n. object he has studied will, the 
keenest interest for twenty year, or more. I 
have hardly read any other hook of this class 
mere fascinating than Maeterlinck's “ B»." 
Maeterlinck's talk of the unknown mystery sur- 
rounding and working its way into life have led 
many people to think that lie is a mystic, but it 

requires a deeper penetration into him to know 
to it his entire frame of mind is scientific. Fur 
from abusing human reason, belittling human 
n itnre and shortening the tether of tl.o known, 
he f icew ali the methods and remits of modern 
‘ science squarely. He maintains that these ach- 
ievements of science are bound to work a great 
change in all departments of life and should we 
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by some private or secret or so-called mystical 
communion, succeed in discovering a key to un- 
lock the mystery of the Infinite — we ought not 
to put our sole ti ust in it. “ There is a notable 
difference,” he says," between the mystery which 
comes before our ignorance and the mystery 
which conies "after what we have learned.” To 
him a mystery always remains such, only it bright- 
ens and changes colour and place as human in-* 
trilect advances. Formerly, he says, man's atti- 
tude in the face of mystery was one of fear, not 
of courage. The representation of the nniverse 
w\s really not so animated and charged with 
mystery ns now. The mystery wns then more 
or less static and cold ; it wns not so vital and 
actual as now. Even the sense of infinity — so 
bound up with the sense of mystery in life and 
the universo was supernatural, remote and abs- 
truse — it did not get into life nt all points. Thus 
Maeterlinck's position is not at all similar to that 
of the medieval mystics of Europe, and if lie bo 
really given the name at all, he ought to be called 
a scientific mystic. 

Let us take for example one of the earliest and 
best of liis plays — “ The Sightless.” It was pub- 
lished in 1890 when Maeterlinck wns only twenty- 
nine. The entiro dialogue in the play is kept up 
by a company of blind people anxious as to their 
whereabouts and the scene is laid on an island in 
the midst of “a very ancient northern for- 
est, eternal of aspect.” The sky ahove being 
‘ profoundly starred’ suggests the time to be mid- 
night. The blind people have come From an nsy- 
lnm with an aged priest For their guide but they 
are very distressed, for the priest lias suddenly 
left them ! Hut alas ! they do not know that tho 
priest is lying dead even in their midst ! 

The whole situation in the drama is symbolical 
of a great spiritual crisis in the history of modem 
humanity. The church 1ms made people sightless 
and sent them astray, without a guide, to find out 
a new path and a new shelter for them. Tho 


priest was out to act ns the guide, hut alas, he did 
not know that his days were numbei ed ; neither 
are the people over whom be exercised influ- 
ence aware of his death. The blind people move 
whither they do not know — but the sound of tho 
sea — the mystery of the unkuo *n — comes to their 
ears ever and anon ns they lie confined within 
the limits of their life-island. Some hint that 
there is a lighthouse in the midst of the unknown 
waters, suggesting that the light they seek is 
within. No individual, no creed should nny more 
be trusted for guidance, hut the true guidance is 
in the inner intuition which sheds an unceasing 
light in the midst of overwhelming darkness. 
The blind people talk of tho mysterious dis- 
appearance of the priest — there are various 
types of men and women among them, some old, 
some young, some hopeful, some sceptical, some 
emotional, some rational. But the one thing that 
strikes us in their conversation is how the priest, 
feeling that he was not having any influence on 
the intellect of htR people, was appealing latterly 
more and more to their emotional and supersti- 
tious side of life and so lie had more women- 
adherents than men. This shows beyond doubt, 
that Maeterlinck does not caro for that 
religion which rests merely on feeling. 
Tho real magnitude of the crisis he 
depicts by tho help of symbols in this play is best 
felt when it is seen that the modern religious 
sense of man has l>oen unable for a good long 
time to keep pace with the scientific results of 
the age. There must bo a new religion ushered in, 
where faith and science would agree. 

When, therefore, teachers fail and scriptures 
fail, what should man depend upon but tho 
spiritual instincts and intuitions that still lurk 
within him ? This is the great teaching of Mae- 
terlinck both in this drama as well ns in all tho 
later works that he has produced and this is his 
mysticism — if mysticism it may he called. But 
ns I have said already it is a mysticism that is 
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from bcionce. . y: n « over 

So, white tho « P“P'» » „„toy-ai 

fl„J a way out ot to tong , rf ^ 

“rrir ;:c: 

tho advent ol Mb. " j til . .brolato 

humanity. c , , w ui alone 

simplicity ol modern ">>■>» * b.losophers 

discern tho now tai.bansl.t-tb. pb 
and tbo wise P~r'° M ‘' . thu „„„- 

.should like to quote e*~« frorn^l ^ 

dertul play to show to my Io r on. 

t^b. 

;::"-“^ :t “ d * pprec “ M,ts 

w, lor themselves. ^ gknce5 , 

What great ^ iopac to!.h. 

.batm-tili=e.to..c«pe ^ we mt d.scover in 

movement of kn°" e o ’ cen tnry, because 

into doubt abo ^hq. between the 

Wbatatombl. »“ p^een mtiomdana 

pair ties of a™"™ * ^ like Macter- 

nryUorl ctmac.omn.ee ^ manfully 

linck, has faced b tn ,„iS„» with tbo 

and «.l~n»J . ^ ol f.utb m .» 

strong convict.. .batter, it— that. n 

r:iy»^»t:rt,r::;;:: 

rlnnctd'tlulal ideuhsm which ha, been 
hitherto his support. 


p M „„7think that Maeterlinck is a prolmood 

j.hilosopl.er or a theologian lie is not conoc.n.d 
lift any of tho “ lama " «-* 1 '"» *”«*'' 
in the prist or in the present century. Vat w • 

• .1 <ic:„i,tiess ’’ his (loot tine of instinct 

'“ibSionaud their ..lation to tb. mystery 

, of things is so unique and so art.sUcul 1, 1»““ 
fully und almost commcuigly ,P lcb ® U . 

much of the ....cat philosophical thought .s 
•found to ho coincident i.itl. his theory, lo. 
instanco Bergson’. Intuitloniem ha, a stmngo 
likeness to M.eterlinck’s-but tin. ts not the place 
to cuter into any discussion about tt. Jla.terlmck 
believes that tbe intelligence of the specs, and 
the intelligence ol tb. individual are really o two 
distinct kind,, one... call 1, . st.net and the 

other reason. The fet tunica the ul.ol. h.sto.y 
of evolution unconsciously and U aneonscotu. ot 
„bat ho, .» store for it in future, and the other 
debbemtes noth, impression it terci.cs and 
aea.es then, into the strong tissues of logical 
reason. Both these kinds ol intelligence have to 
be utilised by man at the present ttme-.nst.net 
and reason must co-operate in suol, a may tBat 
instinct may be illumined into reason and reason 
may be vitalised into instinct, Maeterlinck has 
„ ld tunes without number that he does not 

believe, that ..e understand anything so long as 

that thing is not wholly incorporated in us and 
our understanding doc not become, as It .veto, 
nn instinct. 


Xh. following quotation from on. of his 
writings will bring oat dearly the whole thought 
ol Maeterlinck : — “ Reison. . . . after having 
opened tho subterranean doors behind wlrcl. the 
vl t»l and instinctive forces of our being sleep 

imprisoned, ought to seat itself on tho threshold 

Of our moral kfo. It waits there, lamp in hand. , , 
lloyond, in regions where its toys do not 
penetrate, the hie of obsconty continues. Benson 
is not troubled thereby, rather it is rejoiced. ■ * 
• • It happens that among the esptivesthat 
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wake, some more radiant than itself approach the 
entrance. They spread a light more immatcri.il, 
more diffuse, more incomptehensiblo than that of 
the firm and definite flame its hand protects. . . . 
.... If reason does not tremble (because, by all 
that it has been able to harm, it has nevertheless 
learned that no light is dangerous, and that in 
tho life of reason one can risk leason for gi eater 
charity) ineffable exchanges take place, from 
lamp to lamp, upon the threshold.” 

I now come to tho most striking phase of Mae- 
terlinck's thought, his strong sense, to put it in 
bis own words, of “ tho truth, beauty, and depth 
of tho hvrcnhtaft and most ordinary events of 
life." Head that finest play — that truest fairy- 
work woven by the hand of man — his “ Blue 
Bird,” and you will perceivo how deep-seated this 
sense is in Maeterlinck's mind, for indeed, the en- 
tile play most passionately veufies it. Tho “Blue 
Bird” >» the drama of “tho tiuth, beauty null 
depth of the humblest and most oidinaiy things 
and events of lifo.” 

. He does not introduce heroic characters, violent 
passions or marvellous incidents into his play — he 
does not believe that these are leally great or there 
is leal truth in them — but, on the contrary, be 
makes in his “Blue Bird” a poor woodcutter’s son 
Tylstyl the owner of the true touchstone of 
happiness and beauty. He sends him out in quest 
of the “Blue Bird”, the symbol of true happiness, 
which is ever elusive nnd yet all-pervading. In the 
first act, when tho brother nnd the sister, Tylstyl 
and Mytyl are awake on the night of Christmas, 
they meet a fairy in their room nnd sho suddenly 
discloses with her mngic diamond, tho ineffable 
beauty of the most commonplace things nnd the 
Souls of them — of the stones in tho wall, of the 
loaves, of fir© and water, of tho cat and the dog, of 
sugar and of the flume in the lump. The soul of 
water is like a young girl, streaming, dishevelled 
and tearful ; and the soul of the fLimo is like A 
luminous maid of incomparable beauty, dressed to 
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long, transparent nnd dazzling veils! And in 
the next Act they all go out — the whole party- — 
to hi ing the Blue Bii d. They travel first to the 
Land of Memory where tho children meet their 
dead grandfather and grandmother and their dead 
brothers and sisters — for as says the fairy: “IIow 
can they bo dead, when they live in meinoiy ?” 
And huw strange that they are exactly what they 
weie at the time of death ! The small baby who 
was crawling on all fours when she died is still 
tho same. Then they move to the Palace of 
Night. But have I told you who guides them ? 
Light. For wo should not foiget thnt a scientific 
mystic like Maeterlinck would not have the 
guidance of anything else but Light. It is im- 
possible to describe well the imaginative beauty bo 
has lavished on these wonderful symbols— 
especially on the present one, — Night and her 
mysteries ! The cat, tho creature of the night, 
and Night herself are tore afraid that man with 
the help of light has come to invade the mysteries 
which Night keeps hidden. Night says to the cat: 
“ Oh Dear ! oh Deir ! . . . What times we live in ! 
.... I never have a moment’s peace 1 .... I 
cannot understand Man these last few years . . . 
Must he absolutely' know eveiy thing f .... 
Already he has captured a third of my inysteiic*, 
nil my Ten-ors are afraid and dare not leave the 
house ; my ghosts lm\ e taken flight, the gi-eater 
patt of my sicknesses are ill.” 

What etmngo cares me inside the halls 
of the Palace of Night in winch ghosts, 
sicknesses, ware, shades and terrors dwell! 
But tho Blue Bin! is non here to be 
seen. In the di earn -garden there, among 
Stars nnd planets, Blue biids fly in large numbers 
from jewel to jewel and from moonbeam to 
moonbeam but they die as scon as they are 
caught! 

The two children come next to the Palace of 
Happiness, where they see the big luxuries of the 
world and tho miseries, and the real 
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joya anil luppinessirv ton, sucli as tho joy 

of boing well, llio joy of being jost, 

tho joy of being good mid »»">’ 
and lastly tlio pccrloss joy of matornal lovo. 

The children wonder to see the Joy of Maternal 
Love so like their own •'Mommy" hot so much 
prettier and the Mother’s Joy explain. to then, 
that each of their .miles makes her younger by a. 
year, but in the homo that does not all show; 

only there everything is seen in its truth! They 

question her when she got the beautiful dress .he 
has on and .he answer, that it i. mad. of lasses 
and caresses and loving looks! She says 'all 
mothers are rich when they lovo their children 
and that “there are no poor mothers, no ugly ones, 
no old ones.” She tells Tystyl that he has come up 
there only to realise and learn, one. and for all, 
how to seo hoi when he sees her down below. 

Ito believes herself in h.aven; hut heaven is 

wherever she and ho k..» each other And does 

not ell this prove most beautifully the belief of tho 
poet in the truth, beauty aud depth of tho 
humblest aud most onliuny things and events of 

life may I add, the relations of life 1 And uund 

you, it is the Light that reveils all this iuerp.os- 
sible wonder of beauty 1 

The past travelled thrtmgli-the land of Memory 
and Jfight — the present «-«•* «*” 
mains to be discovered sud wi.ne«ed, and so he 
children journey forward 
immense halls of the asar. P' U “ 0 lh ” 
they see children that are about to bo borm 
Every d.y almost they are taken down to earth 

bvlLc. How inexpressibly beautiful «, cm 

y r «a l slrtll in vain attempt to tell you. 

;::rx;u . world of new beauty and eve. 

' , ,1 riitteiins with some ua.apected 

^"t- l-i. land of the future 

wonder 1 ^ Mytyl are discovered 

z. 
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done, they find themselves back agam 
to their own poor cottage which they 
hardly rocognLo. They went out in quest of 
the Blue Bir<l but in each place they have visited 
they mot one which promised to bo blue but 
proved different nftorwaids. They saw one in the 
land of Memory which soon turnoff black, the 
bluebirds in the dreamland of night were nil 
dcml, and the lust one they liad in the realm of 
thefuturo turned pink. So it seems that tho 
“Blue Bird does not exist or ho changes colour 
■when he is caged." True they havo failed to bring 
it, but they havo won real happiness. Tho vision 
haunts them and remains with them. Their 
father and mother are amazed to hear of their 
journoy and they cannot persuade them to 
believe that it was all a dream. Mother, father, 
water, fire, the dog, the cat, tho house and every- 
thing are ever afterwards rich and beautiful to 
them as they were when they were seen with the 
help of the magic diamond of tho Fairy. The true 
“ Blue Bud " therefore resides in “ tho humblest 
and most ordinary things and eveilts of life.” 

Is not all this a most wonderful and beautiful 
message ? There is only another poet I remember 
who has perceived like Maeterlinck that nil men 
and all experiences ore equal and beautiful 
bevond words in the presence of life, for is not 
great Nature herself, in which all life is, uniform 
in all her varieties? The distinctions of highei 
and lower, of common and uncommon, of ugly 
and beautiful, are absolutely lost to this poet. And 
who may be he? Walt Whitman, the American 
poet. Bead bis ‘Leaves of Grass’ and see if what 
I pay about him is truo or not. But neither ho, 
nor any of greatest names in modem literature 
liave penetrated so deep into the mysteiy of life 
and into its beauty and its joy as Maurico 
Mneteilinch has done. For, have I not said that 
his ideas are not merely sentiments but illumina- 
tions received from science and the newr know- 
ledge? His ideas are therefore whole, not half ; 
they have tho sanction of the modern nge and tho 
past expviencea of humanity. And 1 istly they are 
not ideas but passionate sentiments— they are 
not philosophical, but exquisitely beautiful and 
poetical. 
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IROlMi BANKING ENTERPRISE * 

BY 

Ur. HEMBNDRA. PRASAD GUOSE, B.A. 

HE failure of the People’s Bank of India Ld., 
in -which has been involved several other 
Banks in the Punjab and the sister pro- 
vinces reminds one of the failure of the Union 
Gankin 1848, act-ash that retarded the progress of 
Joint Stock Companies in Bengal for more than a 
quarter of a century. The effect of the*,© failures 
on the industries of the Punjab will be disastrous, 
and Indian capital which has only recently been 
shaking off tho shyness it had acquired in the 
rough and ready days of the Moghuls and the 
Mahrattas will again seek a safe shelter in the 
iron box of the owner. 

The importance of Banks in the modern com- 
mercial system cannot be over-estimated. As 
handicrafts grew into manufactures and as trade 
expanded into commerce a new commercial system 
was built on tho deep foundations of medieval 
trade. “ It proceeded on the principle that the 
protection of trade formed a duty of the Sovereign, 
that protection involved regulation, and that it 
was beneficial for the nation that each trade should 
bo placed under a guild or corporation with powers 
oS self -management and internal control.' The 
system soon developed into corporations for 
foreign enterprise, such as tho Merchants of the 
Staple, the Fraternity of St. Thomas a Becket, 
afterwards the Merchant Adventurers, and tho 
Muscovy Company. These llegulated Companies 
formed the intermediate link between the medie- 
val trade guilds, and tho modern commercial 
associations under the Companies’ Acts, The 
expansion of these companies soon brought about 
the recognition of the principle of a Joint Stock 
“ by which ” as Davenant puts it, “ the wealth and 
* This article wag seat to ua in October. [Ed. 1, it.] 


strength of many are guided by the care and wis^ 
dom of a few.” The science of audit grew with 
the growth of the Joint Stock system and brought 
intoexistenLQ the Chartered Accountant who may 
bo considered “ tho financial conscience of Limited 
liability." 

The establishment of Joint Stock Companies 
necessitated the establishment of Banks. In 
England “ the laws relating to usury, founded upon 
Scriptmal cations, and interpreted adversely to 
the receiving of interest for money lent, were «. 
great hindrance to the employment of capital in 
the channels which experience and wisdom indi- 
cated as profitable. It was too great a strain upon 
human nature to dam back the tide of advancing 
and enlightened self-interest which wns anxious 
to place in the hands of those worthy of trust the 
honourable savings garnered from industry, where- 
by a volume of capital could bo at once directed 
to tho point where it was requisite, provided that 
those who had supplied it, whether in large or 
small proportions, should receivo a reasonable 
recompense in tho shapo of interest. Metaphysi- 
cal distinctions weie drawn, and attempted to be 
maintained, that a difference existed between the 
profits gained by direct adventure, and personal 
initiative, and tho intermediary of a third person 
in the shape of a banker or goldsmith.”* And 
as capital accumulated, it required an aqueduct 
through which it might freely flow to fertilize new 
induetiies, sad the growth of £ngfamf fe modern 
banking system, consequent upou the foundation 
of the Bank of England, supplied the necessary 
channel. This Bank was first projected by Dr. 
Hugh Chamberlain, hut the plan actu.dly adopted 
was proposed by Mr. ‘William Paterson. “ The 
object was to raise money for the use of the 
Govcrnment.”t Aftei a long and vtejpnt discus- 
sion tho Act passed both Houses of Parliament, and 
received the Ro yal Assent. The whole subscription 

t Hurrma^. 
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having ton filled in ten day., a churterw.. is.ued 
on the 27th day of Jnly, 1694. 

“The transmission of money was in ancient 
times effected by sending a messenger with the 
coin. During the Middle Ages, it mas accom- 
plished by means ot bills ot eacliange, which mere 
purchased by merchants. Ultimately, a cto o! 
persons carried on this kind of traffic, and purchas- 
ed or cold bills to suit the convenience of part.es 
mho wished to deal with them. The pecumnry 
transactions ot independent nations are st.ll ad- 
justed in the came may * Then came the Danks. 

- Tho most ancient Bank mas that of 1 emce sup 

posed to have ton established in 1157. In • 

year 1401 a public Brnk mas <*tabh,he.! m 
Barcelona, in Spain. The hank of Genoa called 
th. Chamber of St. George was establ.shed rn 
1407 Tho Bank of Amsterdam mas founded in 

lf,09 This Bank mas th. model on which mere 

formed most of the European Banks now in 

"‘it America the Brnk. play the most important 
part in the commercial and industrial systems o 
Lco.rn.ry, 

Sr^itheDartedStatoiv. 
reach th. crucial partoi the iadustrral problem 

Th . banks are the pivot oa which not oaly th 

Sormportaa „ the P» p. oaid, while 

th„ present that drn^ I „ Wtl y 

th ,yrema;a.re«™c 7 » ^ ftoneier, 

of all the * G isoK . The American 

anTwitli reason, to check 
obviously had business and to hake eariy precan- 


lions against danger,"* Tho Banking system of 
tho Unito.l States is so extensive that even a 
superficial survey of it is no light task. A speci- 
ally prepared return gives th. total number of 
banks of all kinds doing business on the 23th 
Juno 1901 as 12,972. “ Their aggregate capital 

was’ 1139 million dollars, tho surplus G93j 
millions and undivided profit, nearly 271 
millions. Their own resources thus amounted to 
2102 millon dollars. They held public money in 
tho shape of deposits aggregating 8619 million 
dollars, and had lent out 6491 millions. Of the 
public money 2128 million dollars, and of their 
own 2102 million-together 4230 millions— were 
presumably invested.” 

“The knowledge of Banking in India wan long 
anterior to the settlement of the English in this 
part of the globe, though tho system under which* 
it was carried on was widely different from that 
which European skill and science have introduced. 
From time immemorial, tho Banker has always 
been an important member of Indian society .”+ 

« The fact," says Mr. Cooke, the historian of Indian 
Banks—" that Europeans are not the originators 
of Banking in this country, need not strike us 
with surprise, for both from internal evidence, 
which the successes of the British arms in tho 
Panjab further extended and opened out we 
know that civilisation and the arts distinguished 

the East for a very considerable period before 
the West had begun to emerge ^ from ignorance 
and barbarism." The growth of the system of 
bunking in India La interesting to trace. And the 
simplicity of that system has puzzled many 
European bankers. But we are not dealing with 
the system indigenous to the country. "What 
we are concerned with is the sjstem introduced 
by Enrpeans and suited to the altered conditions 
of the commercial and industrial system of tho 
country. 


» Laidnon — .4 mfrican Industrial Problems. 

t Cooke— Canting in India 
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“ Before the establishment of the Bank of 
Bengal, the European system of hanking had 
been introduced by the great Agency Houses of 
Calcutta, the failure of which, for enormous reasons 
ts well known to the Indian public. They were 
not merely merchants and agents, but they united 
with that business Banking in all its branches, 
and were known as the merchant princes of India. 
They were agents for the whole civil and military 
service. They were agents for the planters and 
merchants sottled in the upper Provinces. They 
wero B inkers receiving deposits. Bankers making 
advances for the produce of the interior, and 
B inkers issuing paper money. * * * * 

Altar tho establishment of tho Bank of Bengal, 
but more especially, after tho pawing of the Act 
in 1813, which partially removed restrictions 
placed upon Europeans settling in India, great in- 
ducement was given to extend tho Banking prin- 
ciple, and these successively started into existence 
several privato'Banks in connection with Agency 
Houses. A great commercial crisis occurred in 
1829-30, and upon tho thbri of the Calcutta 
Agency Houses (Alexander and Co , Colin and 
Co , Ferguson and Co., Mackintosh and Co., 
Palmer and Co., and Cruttenden and Co) 
successively rose tho Union Bank of Calcutta, 
and all the different joint-stock associations now 
known under tho name of 3 fnfu&tt Danis." 

The first institution of its kind in India wa* 
the Bank of Hindustan, established by tho late 
firm of Messrs. Alexander and Co., nlmut 1770. 
The circulation of its notes was confined to Cal- 
cutta and its neighbourhood, the Government 
haring refused to sanction their reception into 
their Treasuries in the M of u aril. On two occasion* 
the Bank successfully supported very severe runs 
upon it. Ooee in 1819, when in 'consequence of 
forae forgeries, the proprietors issued a notice to 
the public pointing out bow to distinguish the 
genuine from forged notes ; and once a rain in 
1929 when the failure of Me*s». Palmer and Co , 


spread alarm among the inhabitants of Calcutta. 
At that time tho Bank had to meet a demand of 
about 20 lacs of Rupees. It continued its oper- 
ations till December, 1832 when “ the most aw- 
ful commercial crisis that ever visited India, by 
drawing into its vortex all the old firms, necessarily 
caused the stoppage of tho Bank ” which was 
unable to weather the squall that wrecked Messrs. 
Alexander and Co. 

When the Bank of Hindostan failed the Bank 
of Bengal was in its twenty-sixth year. “ It was 
opened for business on tho 1st May, 1800, under 
the name and style of the Bink of Calcutta, with 
a capital of Sicca Rupees 50,00,000 in 500 shares 
of ten thousand Sicca Rupees each. Tho first 
Charter was granted on 2nd .Tanuxry 1809 during 
tho Government of Lord Minto,on which occasion 
the name was altered to that which it now bears, 
viz Tho Bank of Bengal.” Mr. J. IV. Shercr, 
of tho Bengal Civil Servico, was appointed the 
Secretary. Among the six Directors elec toil 
fit n public meeting, held nt the Town TIftll of 
Cilcutta on 15th December 1808, Maharaja 
Sookmoy Roy uas tho only Indian. On tho 
1st March 18(12. under special agreement with 
tho Secretary of Stnte for India in Council, nnd 
the Indian Government nt Calcutta, tho General 
Treasury nt Calcutta was established nt tho Bank, 
in terms of the Notification published in tho 
Calcntln f.'azrU" of 3rd January 1852, Under 
this ftgrvement ( the business of reoeiringnnd pay- 
ing money on Mialf of the Supreme Government 
of India, and the Government of Bengal, hereto- 
fore transacted nt the Ganeral Treasury nt Fort 
■William, was altogether ve-ted in tho Bank. 
“The Government held 275 shares of IU, 4,000 
each in the Capital of the Batik." 

** Almost in every respect on the plan of the 
Bank or Bengal” was started the Bank of 
Bombay in 1 R}0 nnd the Bank of Madras in 1843. 

The third Bank established was the Commercial 
Bank which commenced operations on the 1st of 
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May 1810. Its jurtnois were the member* of 
the firm of Mieltinto-li anil Go-. J. Meleillo and 
p Roir-oi, of the firm of Fergusson end Co , 
Edward Rrightman E,q., BJ» G-W”**" 
Thakoor — the member, of the firm of Joseph 
n.mtto end Co., mill Mow. Men.lietto ft'* 
anil Co. The average amount of its note* in cir- 
dilution ins about 1 filer. It eonlmete.1 if 
circulation in 1858. In 1820 Otrioo B«* ™ 
projected nml established. A. Ibis new 
was raised principally by the partner, of the 
Commercial Tl.uk it, opemtion. were gradually 
narrowed till 1883, when the fnih.ro of Mew. 
Mackinto-1. and Co took pi.ee The .ottlen.en 
of the niTiira of the Rink then devolved I upon 
Rahu Bwarkawath Tagore, who finally adjusted 
nil claims ngiinst the Bank. 

The e.tablishm.nt of the Union IV.uk was a bo 
instrumental in closing in 1820 the Caie.rim 
Rank e.tablished in 1821 by Messm. 

“Cunion Rank was established in , 820, it, 
main object being to fill «P <1» -P"» 
money market, left vacant, a, .t were, by the 
restriction, impored on the R.nk of Renga y 

it. Charter. It commenced ojmmt.on, on the 

17th August 1820 with a capital o! S.cca R I* 

15>00i00 , 

given to one of tl.e most 

. f i ffi.e (lellnuent was Mr. A. u. 
porpetrated. The ’ to the Bank, 

for many year, the > A j^red 

Towanls tbo mnstitnenU of tb. 

Bank wcre^npparently ownlrwn Mr.Rn ndimt- 

Ability for the irregularities ami 
tedb., «,pous.h.' W ita rr(icc „„ ot which, 
disenonted some ^ ^ ^ „ pi ,he,l to 

amounting to nbo otter- 

tborati8eatio in tb. majority o! 

h^i;"" a-uat to.be aec.natoitb.rea- 


pcctivo parties in tl.e books of the Bank. False- 
entlie, were also discovered. '.The items were 
oi.ht in number. Tl.e foot entry was on the 
rth October 1830, when by tbo prefixing ot 10, 

„ payment of R, 502-1-4 was converted into 
one nf 10,502-1-4, and in the same way the 
other entries were falsified by prefixing or 
altering on, or more figures." The Bank stopped 
payment in January 1848. "For some yearn 
previously,” write, the historian of Indian Banks, 
“it was well known to those neonetomod to look 
enrefully into tbo published .accounts, that tl.e 
Bank wa-s in a hopelessly insolvent state, and that 
the dividends it declared, and of which it made 
on .real n pam.le, were taken, notfrom the capital 
tor” that hail gone long before, but from 
the deposit, that people were still confiding 
enough to make. No bank ha, probably ever 
idled under circumstances so discreditable, and 
so humiliating to those who were tl.e cause of 
the Stoppage." For the Bank had indiscriminately 
invested in indigo and the Rirtotom treely helped 
themselves to tlie Bank money. “ It may be men- 
tioned that Colville Gilmore and Co. were debtors 
at ono time, of twenty-four lam of rupees, one- 
fourth part of the whole capital of the Bulk, and 
that Cockerell and Co. took cash credits to tha 
amount of sixteen lacs of rupee, I" One cannot 
help agreeing with tbo remark, that os there i, 
no breach of trust more flagrant than that of the 
Directore of Joint Stock Company helping them- 
selves to tho capital in the shape of advance,, so 

there is no punishment sufficiently severe for 
suc!» unprincipled robbery. 

Tho records of the North-Western Bank of 
India— established ftt Mnssoorie in 1840 and the 
London and Eastern Banking Corporation estab- 
lished in 1855 are al-o records of fraud and deh- 
quoncy which brought aliout the ruin of numer- 
ous unsuspecting depositors and shareholders who 
hod embarked the lnrd-eirnet savings of years 
in these banks, 
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The history of mushroom growths liko the 
Bank of Mirzapore which did not exist for more 
than a year and the Dacca Bank which was 
bought up by the Bank of Bengal need not 
detain us. 

And we pass on to the history of the unfortu- 
nate Banal es Bank established in 1844-45, 
chiefly by the influence of Colonel Pew, In 1849 
formidable irregularities were discovered in the 
management, the Directors having purchased 
their 6tock with money borrowed from the Bank 1 
•* They held their ground by the value of the 
votes of parties who had not paid up their shares, 
and who had paid their first instalments by loans 
from the Bank at twclvo per cent interest." 
They had also invested neaily the whole capital in 
the Ganges Steam Navigation Comp my, from 
which, under any circumstances, it could not bo 
withdrawn, if desired, and which was pursuing a 
ruinously losing career. As nearly all the 
Directors belonged to the Army these discreditable 
transactions could not be slurred over and the 
matter was carefully enquired into. A Court 
Martial was held at Simla on the 7tli of May 1850, 
when Captain Christopher George Fagan and 
Surgeon Donald Butler M. D., who had been 
Directors of the Bank were brought to trial. 
The Court adjudged them to le cashiered, but re- 
commended Captain Fagan “ to the clemency of 
His Excellency the Commander-In-Chief, on the 
grounds of the. very high character he, Captain 
Fagan, has bomo doing his service of twenty two 
years.” The reply of General C. J. Napier, 
Comnmnder-in-Chief, is characteristic of the 
man — “ When violence of temper, error in judg- 
ment, or the thoughtlessness of youth, lead men 
into culpable conduct, their high character bears 
gloat and honorable weight, excusing human 
fraility. High character is also justly appealed to 
when concurring circumstances cast suspicion on 
yet unblemished reputation ; but when tho charge 
is dishonour, and, that dishonour proved, former 


high character vanishes, nnd is nothing. TV o 
cannot do better than bring the history of this 
institution to a close with tho remarks of tho 
Bombay Times . — •* Captain Fagan and Dr. Butler 
have, we observe, been found guilty of the 
charges laid against them in the matter of the 
Benares Bank, and been sentenced to he cashiered. 
The sentence, though Revere, cannot be considered 
too much so : tho Directors of the Benares Bank 
were all, on their own showing, guilty of raising 
money on false pretences, to be invested for the 
accommodation of one of their number, in breach 
of the regulations of the Bank. The second of 
these two errors is comparatively venial ; the first 
implies the highest degree of moral guilt. * * 

* * * All that is wanted is uniformity of 

treatment; that there should be one law and one 
judgment for all; that fraud and falsehood, when 
fairly proved, should, when knowingly and deli- 
berately committed, be visited with the severest 
punishment, however great or email the occasion, 
however exalted or insignificant tho transgressor.” 

This principle should be constantly before the 
eyes of those who in their zeal to float Companies 
nnd trusts often disregard the nico distinction 
between fair and foul and even transgress the 
bounds of prudence assuming that tho end justi- 
lies (he means. 

Prominent among l ecent failures are the failure 
of the Oriental, the Commercial and the Burma 
Bowks.. And now the People’s Bank of India 
swells the list. Its failure is exceptionally un- 
fortunate at a time when Indians are only unking 
up to tho tonscionsnoss that India cries aloud for 
industi ies other than (lie universal but insecure 
industry of agrcultuie and tho plncid slumber 
of the rich among them is getting disturbed by 
disquieting di earns of tho responsibilities of 
wealth when mills and factories me l>eing erected 
and the attempt to solves the poverty problem of 
the country is manifesting itself in diverse direc- 
tions. Industries cannot be established, no 
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o! Bank., »n.l the Ml— ° f I »'>™ “*” U 
m „,t„,oan deterring tho development of tl.e re- 
sources ot tie country by Indian cntcrpvmo. 

Bet lie only hope out ot ovit good will como;thu 
failure ot .be People’. Bank ■* ' 

revel tl.o week joint, in tbo nnuour ot our 

rnt.rprito.end.ecbu.tonWdintu.uro^ 

rocks-nbend on which our nttempts «>« blcly 
Buffer ship-week. 
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a LTUODOII the books .numerated oboio, 
Jk apparently, should oupply "■» ™ u ‘ “”P* 
°V~- dntansto DrO Industrial state of Indie .. 

, „t time rvo have, unfortunately, to Uko 

College, Poo 11 -'; 

1 the Economic stand-point , 

k.0„ ond ah— 1 ” draw Id. conclusions 

rt l^r^Ptrioneo, wo 

STsTy Wt his U the — — — * 


riow; u.,.1 list, but by no means hast, wo hue 
Mr E B. IIav.U’s Heel if somewhat unpractical 
schemes which can only- b, looked upon «s tbo 
nrtistic point of view. _ t 

It Utlio practice if not the genuine belief of 
modern writers on Indian industry, to pi .pound, 
ond os tar os possible in thorn lies, to develop tlio 
somewhat impossible proposition that It fa on y 
thinugh their own particular method that the 
duatrisl oalvotiou of the country lies. 

The ortiat believe, that only by an intense to- 
vivul of artistic Activity fa India to bo p.o,«.Iy 
developed; the engineer, only through the 
lration of industries ; the economist would bav. 
us roly on Laws oiul politico generally, it would 
even add a spioo to tho discussion if wo could con- 
sider besides, some hook written by “ " sI "' 
European businessman, who is frankly 

country to stake tho pagoda tree. 

Doubtless it is because this last ocenpatiou .. 
so absorbiog and so eminently successful wo never 

do 6nd a book of this latter sort. 

Along tho groat riser of Indian industrialism 
tho only safe spots oie ot each end, and tho men 
who do succeed on this traoeberous stream ore 
those who there moke their stand. 

At tho source, the Indian who could command 
conitul ond who does nothing personally in tho 
industrial lino, end at tho mouth tho merchant 
who *ie more often than not ... European who 
traps the great financial icwnrd without any un- 
duo risks. 

Tho writeia on InJhn industries uro all alon 0 
this river, .ponding thoii onorgies gene.-ally in 
osplaining how and why and by what moans each 
rock and rapid came to bo there end how they 
may b. successfully negotiated, but somehow the 
oneigy is nearly always w.sted in tho esplanotiou 
and neither they, nor tho-o who might help, over 
do anything. 

In fact, to put the casern, simply as possible 
we have on infinite omouut of writing, ond 
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epcechmaking, anil desti uctive ci iticism generally , 
with little or nothing in the way of really useful 
constructive work. 

The few really practical men of affairs who are 
doing the country and its people good, are seldom 
heard of, while the di earner tmd lcioimcr who 
looms most in the public eye, is wore than likely 
to he thoroughly unpractical. 

Our modern belief that talk conics before action 
stands greatly in the way of any real progress. 

It {night he well to begin, Cor ft trial, at the 
other end, and do something first and talk about 
it afterward 

It is for this reason that Mr. B.u low’s work 
nraoDg the books under renew, is by far the most 
useful and stimulating, and, even considering its 
slender proportions and often cursory tieatment, 
it still remains the only truly eoDsti uctive woik 
in the group. 

Wo often, perhaps in rendipg it cannot keep 
out of the mind our old fuend Samuel Smiles, 
but a really popular and up-to-date Indian Smiles 
would probably be mi extremely good thing for 
Indian industries. 

This book, from its straightforwardness and 
simplicity, should bo in the hands of every young 
man bent on an industrial career. 

It is full of useful information, cleaily and lu- 
cidly written and it is genuinely helpful. 

If he helps to pull down, he at least shews liow 
to build in a better nnd firmer manner. 

The author in his preface disclaims any wider 
scope for his work than that of appealing to 
Indians to interest themselves in industrial affairb, 
but tbroughwrt the book there are a great num- 
ber of passages so suggestive of helpful develop- 
ment, that one sincerely wishes that the work 
wove a fuller and much moio completely evolved 
undertaking altogether. 

In his ch ipter on Co- operation he hits the nail 
on the head \oiy firmly, and two instances, time- 
worn, perhaps, but nevertheless true, mo hU 


statements, first, of the misunderstanding of an 
“industrial caicer” and secondly, the mixing up 
in the unfamiliar mind of iiulustty and manual 
labour, besides the pi icing of the fool of the 
family in undertakings which require the most 
brains for success. 

Chapter after chapter is replete with interest- 
ing and vnluable matter, mid every one is stimu- 
lative and instructive. 

The only really weak part of the whole book is 
the chapter on Indian art, and herejit must be 
admitted, the author is much out of his depth. 

Though he states many truisms, still his con- 
ception of the art or the nrts of India is not 
founded on any close or sympathetic study of the 
subject. 

In common with so many writers on Indian 
art he will not, or does not take into considera- 
tion, either the trend or the soul of his subject. 

The best of the national art of any country is 
that inspired by the religion and customs of its 
people. So without mi understanding of its religion 
means not to take into consideration what the 
artist is “ driving at," and not therefore to under- 
stand its ait. 

Mr. Barlow’s remarks are confined to, mostly, 
and based mostly on the poor examples of “ art " 
represented by w hat ho lias seen at \ urious exhi- 
bitions aiul on the vvoik in printing of suclv un- 
trained and unskilful artists ns the lite llavi 
.Varrna nnd others who have essayed to paint after 
the Euiopean manner without the 01 dinary Euro- 
pean training. 

Hint the leal ait of India, even the modem art 
should bo judged by these meietiicious standards 
is absuid, to put the case but mildly . 

lie has neither any conception of good and had 
ait, nor in his ideas of teaching nit, is there nnv- 
thing in common with the bert Indian traditions, 
nor me they for the best good of the country. In 
fact, he approaches this part of the work with 
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neither empathy or undex-tandmg. Mben ™ 
come to confer the t«o vorkshy Mr. H«d . 
we an, on firmer and more familiar gromvl. 

HU first book, of the two under review, “E«iy» 
onlnilinn Art and Elncntion” fa ? E 

papure puhlfahod »t vnrion, tta*. *'”« l™ 1 

English nml Indian reviews. 

It, rontcutatensatrom-thoT.il and ** 

signers” through various chapter, llandtateth , 
Education, and Sur.de.hUm, to the MW A*. 

Mr. llntelli, perhaps a roan of on. idea, tot 
,o 1,„» os that idea i. in itself sound, no ennnot 
compton it h. enlarge, and deae.opea .t . 

t ’ , Ttofte uniting* ore st least beginning to hove 
some good effect m awakening people to the 
importance nnd value of IndHn art, ■* 

"m'^e i. Still, hotrevet, throughout hi> work 

the feeling that, during 1.U long evpencnee m 

important positions under the Indian Goamn 
ment, in charge first of the School of Art. » 
Madias and later in Calcutta, lie might l.aa, 
complitke.1 mom prartieal and toting nork. 

The foundation winch he ldd m Mad,.. *“ 
for the most part sound, though ho did introduce 
certain innovations and foreign influent, which 
u ere distinctly lull ttnl to the .ndigen.on. artel 

“stltThcT^, both ol thee took, am eminent!, 
helpful, for he ha. calked the tho^h «f 
„ in regard to Indian work, in a 

^rlithh noartut With the county g-1 at 

h™t could wish to differ with, 

I, fa something of a leap from Mr. H-fls 

works to the tot of this group of hooks, 
work* Theodore Monison 

Indian Economics, ns Mr 

recently pointed ran scarcely approach to 

"ring an evaet .cieace until Indian condition, are 
more clearly understood and made the haw, 
further esawin .tion and enquiry . 

The >ery nat«« of any scientific leasomng as- 


same, that fact, a. they eai.t are the data fro 
whirl, we deduct and promulgate n principle. 

Mill', word, a science takes cognisance of a 
phenomenon, and endeavour, to ascertain ,t.law. 

It follow., therefore, that if wo start enffiune. 

on the line, of European economics, end work 
Wholly With the assumption that the political eco- 
„„„v of tiie West is equally suited to India where 
condition, ol labour, distribution n«d trade me 
perhaps unique, «t uny lute vastly different from 
the usual European conditions, the chance, ere 
that we shall go astmy in our reasoning. 

Professor Kale in hi. book does not avoid thus 

pitfall. . 

ne often, also, reasons in nn artificial manner, 
assuming that What is rossiblo or snitahlo ,U 
Europe fa equally possible or suitable in India. 

With hi. statistic., also, while be bemoan, the 
fact that others often drew wrong and misleading 
conclusions from these favourite sources, he too, 
Joes the same in a startling manner. 

It seems an original point of view, for instance, 
to classify cord as ft “ manufactured " article, but 
he Joes not hesitate to do this to strengthen his 
own btuti'tics. 

That statistics can lie made to prove almost 
anything either one way or the other, is a foiily 
well established fact. 

Ilis knowledge of foreign countries if no may 
judge hy the statement made concerning Canada 
which he in one instance refers to ns being a mix- 
ture of English nnd French settles, nnd in ano- 
ther place asserting that “ the French element is 
yet very strong ’’ cun hardly be relied upon. 

Tho French in Canada have always lieeu a more 
or less negligible quantity, with the exception of 
the upper provinces, which is but ft very tiny part 
«Sf the country comparitnely, and while his actual 
statement that Canada is “ a mixture of English 
and French settlers " is strictly true, to those un- 
acquainted with the country it give* an entirely 
false impi ession. He might hu e said with equal 
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truth that it is a mixtuie of English and Scotch, 
or English anti Americans, for all these peoples 
are to be found there in very considerable quan- 
tities. 

Still, his book is an interesting exposition of 
the educated Indian view, and ns such it should 
be carefully read by all interested in industrial 
problems, bearing in mind throughout, that the 
facts, or pseudo-facts culled from an extensive 
reading and study, are seldom of real value com- 
pared with even a modicum of practical experience 
and Orst hand knowledge. 

His is, like so many modern book>, tho out- 
come of much serious thought and reading, but 
there is nothing new, nothing very original even 
in his point of uew. 

Various writers attribute the backwardness of 
industrial undertakings in India to various 
causes. 

One writer attributes it to the break up of tho 
guild system, consequent on British rule having 
established a security of free exercise of individual 
energy and initiative, nluch makes it possible for 
any woikmen to follow any trade ; another, to the 
lack of patronage by persons of wealth and posi- 
tion ; still a third, to the importance of India as 
a dumping ground for the over-production of the 
industrial West, but none of their reasons are 
sufficient even if we take them collectively. 

My own opinion is one based on experience 
notwithstanding that that experience has been 
a not rery wide one. 

Personally, I believe tliat India will never take 
a foremost placo industrially, until the rate of 
production is very materially inci cased. 

Just as England with its vast mills and facto- 
ries and mines is a much poorer country tlisn the 
United States of America, and far behind it in- 
dustrially, so i, India, with e.cn greater natural 
advantages than England, .till further behind 
than England is th it count. y behind the United 
States, and for the very same reason. 


It is cheaper for tho workman to live in Eng- 
land than in the States, it is cheaper for the 
Indian workman to live in India than for his 
brother in England, and so, if we add thisimporfc- 
ant factor to an inborn lack of ambition and en- 
terprise, I think wo come to the true reason from 
which economists should begin their reasonings 
and arguments. 

It is the only basis toward constructive criti- 
cism which might in time serve to improve indus- 
trial India. 


ENGLISH LEGAL HISTORY 

By 

MR.K. 8U08A REDDI, Bio-iT-Liw. 


ft AT aE history of what the law has been is 
W necessary to the knowledge of what the 
' law is.”* But tho history of English law 
is as deep as the seas and ns .vide as the skies. In 
proportion to the depth and width of the subject 
it is difficult for any the most accomplished 
writer to deal with it to the satisfaction of tho 
ordinary student of legal history. There is of 
course that classic treatise on the subject com- 
piled by those twin stars of the Anglo-legal 
Ornament, the late Prof. Maitland in whoso 
untimely and much lamented death tho cause of 
legal historical resoa.ch has sull’ercd an untold 
loss, and Sc Frederick Pollock justly styled the 
‘Orade of the English Common Law.' Hut tho 
treatise though excellent and other, viso unex- 
ceptionable is, owing to its vast dimensions, 
quite unmanageable. Dr. Holdsworth's work, 
though smaller and in its inception intended to 
meet the much-felt wants of the modest student 
ha. .utiie «,„,t beou found to Ice outstripped 
its initial purpose. Mr. Jenka indeed k„, suceess- 
ul yhrought the subject within moderate limits 
huth.shee^one^l. t fairlysug gest, is, admire- 

ii.ri.rd James li.vrAmee 
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bio,, its,, anything bnt rosy *•"”* ° 

tho tmmcM miss «' •>"*“ * “ ntei! ’ S .! 

nnthor might with advantage >»vo Wt out. I 

is there! or. ■— '"i“ s ""’ 1 

the *<*>* to find ready tol>.. tanW^t. 

J»* excellent “ Lecture, on Legal 

conveniently presented in n moderate etzcl 

It would be vainly presumptuous on on. . pact 

attempt to .paihofth. merit, ot 

evriter on legal topic Ho was a been legal** 

andaWnteachec 

on. i, inevitably reminded oi Pro - 
kindred lecture, on constitutional History; 
only have they l»ad the earn, origin and the »m. 
aubsequent fate but their respective 

• * • common In .impUcity of expression, 

^te understanding .! th. ^ 

, sore Z woeful death of the one a, of the 

otbeTHinttfe^d an irreparable los, on legal hi,- 

toryand its votaries. 

1 „ nn the various merits of the work 

To enlarge on the re ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

TlTrebjerf ” 'hall only mention a feu of the 
. ril'pcint, which have. 

-f zzssz :s — 

' “1 en IraLndcan. explain, at one. why 

between P , pK ial damage in nct.ons 

tt neces,, 1 F addle it i, not in 

- *- 

rlTlmex in hi, admirable lecture, give a abort 


• Holmes Common law. 


but withal a clear nccouut of the law perfuming 

to the more important of the action,. The M- 

trome and almost primitive technicality of the 

action of appeal, the nature and limitations of the 
action, of trespass, replevin and detinue, their 

.low but steady decay and tl.o sympatli.t.c ns. 
and growth oi the action of Trevor, which 6rst 
became concurrent with nnd then supplanted them 
,11 nil these are presented to tlm intelligent rend- 
er in the simplest manner possible. ‘ The career 
of the netion of Trover in the Sold of torts says 
the Professor is matched only by that of Assam 
;f The glorious earner of this most ndren- 
tnron, notion of all 1. thus summed up. “ In its 
orimn an action of tort, it was soon transformed 
into an action of contract, becoming afterwards n 
remedy where there was neither tort nor contract. 
Introduce «n special manifestation of tl.o notion 
on th. case, it soon acquired the dignity ofnd,.- 

tinct form of notion, which superseded debt, be- 

rime concurrent with account, with rose upon n 
b ailment, n warranty, nnd bills of exchange nod 
competed with equity in the case of the essenti- 
ally equitable qnasi-contmcts growing out of the 
principle of unjust enrichment." These m.cc.s- 
sive stages in it, eventful life are traced with the 
utmost logical precision in hectares. MII-M • 
Incidentally the Professor nlso offers n satisfactory 
theory of the doctrine of consideration. It is 
neither n modified generalisation of 2««I pro yuo 
to raise . debt by parol ' nor is it ' n modification 
of the Roman principle of cni«« ndopte J 
equity and tnrnsferrod thence into the 

common law.’ On the contrary it was equity 
that borrowed the principle from the common 
law Only in the translation it acquired n some- 
what newer shape. In it, earlier existence it 
possessed n dual diameter being either (1.) detri- 
ment or ( 2 .) a precedent debt. But gradually it 

clian-ed it, nature and only after a few centuries 
„t judicial legislation could it bo universally 
resell ed into a detriment to tho promise at the 
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request of the promisor. The service doue by 
Professor Ames in this field of law can only be 
rightly estimated when one keeps in view the 
thick veil of mist that has hitherto enveloped it 
and the number of strenuous but comparatively 
unsuccessful attempts that have been made to 
tear it away. His treatment of ownership, 
disseisin and the inalienability of choses in action 
is bristling with sound original ideas which easily 
explain many of the seeming anamolies in the 
English Law. His analogy between the disseisin 
of chattels and the disseisin of land boldly con- 
ceived and successfully carried out, his analysis of 
the nature of ownership on the lines indicated by 
Fleta and Blackstono, his relentless pursuance of 
it to its legitimate consequences, and his almost 
heietic explanation of the inalienability of choses- 
in-action in contradistinction with that made 
sacrosanct by the holy pen of Lord Coke, will 
undoubtedly interest the reader and make him 
feel grateful to tho light that both bea- 
cons and guides him in his night adven- 
tures thorough this tangled wilderness. 
Many of the miscellaneous essays moreover have 
a closo bearing upon the subject. Of them all, 
however, the most interesting is that on law and 
morals. The extremely non-moral and external 
character o! Eaily English law, thelongagcs it has 
taken to divest itself of the swaddling clothes of 
formalism and tho immensely impoitant principle 
of life involved in this slow process of growth 
will not fail to interest tho student philosophic- 
ally inclined. "When such an eminent medieval 
lawyer os Chief Justice Brian lias said 4 The 
thought of man shall not be tried for the devil 
himself knoweth not tho thought of man,” well 
may tho soidisant moral lawyer of to-day pause 
to think whether he is at all justified to scoff at 
tho lower rungs of the ladder which have helped 
him up to the higher. Moreover, is lid not him- 
self sometimes as timidly cautious as his despised 
ancestor.’ Benthain has already answered this 


question in the affirmative and to those students 
who think with him this essay throws a flood of 
light in the direction of legislative reform. But 
the incalculable utility and the towering virtue of 
the book lies not so much in the fund of useful 
information with which it furnishes the student 
ns in that it imparts an ineffable relish to the 
study of legal history so often thought to bo a heap 
of dry inarticulate bones and excites 
the intellectual curiosity of the student which 
must, wing him in his more ambitious flights in 
this sphere of legal erudition. Viewod in this 
light one need hardly deplore that the book does 
not treat the subject moio thoroughly and in 
greater detail ; for “ Then are we said to know the 
law when we apprehend the reason of tho law — 
that is, when we bring the reason of our law so to 
our reason that wo perfectly understand it ns 
our men.” * 

* Lord Coke. 


POPULAR EDITION 


Essays in National Idealism 

BY ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 
Cos'TXNTa Tho Deeper Meaning of the Struggle',' 
Indian Nationality ; Mata Bharala; Tho Aims and 
Methods of Indian Arts; Art and Yoga in India; Tho 
Influence ol Modem Europe or. Indian Art; Art of tho 
East and cf tho West ; Tho influence of Greek on Indian 
A t; Education in India; Memory In Educations 
Christian Missions in India; Swadeshi; Indian Music; 
Music and Education In India ; Gramophones — and why 
not? 


Select Opinions 

” The Indian National Movement appears to us to have 
entered a new phase, and tho publication of ’the present 
vain mo from Dr. Coomaraswamy’s pen mark3 a dofinito 

sugo in the progress cf that movement It Is clear 

l..at a very important step has boon taken to promote tho 
causoo.Iudian Nationalism along Indian as distinguish- 
el from Western lines by tho publication of tho work.”— 
Date i llaijatine. 

>• One could hardly be prepared for tho vigour of thought 
and mascalmo cncrsy cf English, by which they aro 
« 9 roV-V- ' T ° C C autb ° r Is R logical and uncorapro- 

- s Yct wo ~nnot deny tho beauty 

^ ^i. , he r. ra ldeal as ho so nobly and porsist- 

Bs Wo think tho book bo 

r> , „ 1 ° cf 6Ur P a ' 55 > t 'B value ." — Modern RevievA 

lie I. f*> SubKnbert oj the » In dian Reviett^As. 12; 

Cl. A. Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Chctty Strcot, Madras," 
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Sir Kristina Covinda Gupta. K. C. S. I. 

We are ghd to learn tljat Sir Krishna Oovinda 
Gupta, lias boon appointed Vico President of tlio 
India Cotincil in succession to Sir William Leo 
Warner. It is undoubtedly a position of great dis- 
tinction and wo appreciate the courage and states- 
manship of Lord Crew© in following tho splendid 
example of his illustrious predecessor in throwing 
open the highest appointments to the pick of the 
Indians. We trust tint Lord Crewe's example 
will not bo lost sight of by his successors. 

Sir K. G. Gupta is a distinguished Bengal 
CMHsm. then it < i Mntpxrt, Zhmt, ow SSth 
February 1831, tho eldest son of Kali Nareynn 
Gupta, he recoiled his early education at the 
Mytnonsingh Government High School, from 
which he went a* Pngose Scholar to the Dacca 
College. In 1870, ho proceeded to England with 
Messrs. R. C. Putt and Mr Snrendrnmtb 
Ranerjea. to compete for the In dim Civil Service 
He there joined the London University College, 
and was, after examination, appointed to tho 
Indian Civil Service in 1873. He was aUo called 
to tho Bar tho samo year by tho Middle Temple. 
He passed through all grades of service in Bengal 
becoming Secretary to the Baird of Revenue in 
1887. In 1893, ho was appointed Commissioner 
of Excise. He became Divisional Commissioner 
in 1901 and three years liter a Member of tho 
Bengal Board of Revenue, being the first Indian 
to hold that appointment. In 1905, he was made 
a Member of the Excise Committee, and in the 
following year placed on speck! duty in connec- 
tion with tho Fisheries of Bengal. In 1 907 he 
wax deputed to Europe and America to carry on 
fishery "investigations as a result of which a new 
Department was very recently organised to 
conserve and develop the fisheries of Bengal. He 
retired from tho Indian Service in February 1908, 
preparatory to becoming ft Member of tho Council 
of India in March following. 

153 


Tint is a lme record of Sir Krishna’s dis- 
tinguished official career. As Member of tho 
India Council, his work 1m been highly appreciated 
by Lord Morley. Mr. Gupta lifts not only 
watched Indian interests from the inside, hut has 
also evinced considerable real in the adequate 
Kafo-guardtng of India's name in the outside 
world. It is hardly necessary here to more than 
recall tho dignified letter of pretest that ho 
sent to tho ** Times ” against Sir Charles Crosth- 
waito’s unjust and unfounded aspersions against 
the people of this country. Mr. Gupta toured 
through India last year to revivify his knoir- 
ledga the conditions prernVfng here. His 
views on tho New Reform Act are now pretty 
well-known and they are perhaps, indicative of 
tho opinion of tho authorities at Whitehall. The 
revision of the Rules and Regulations of tho 
Indian Councils Act is in no small measure duo 
to the impressions that he carried to England 
from his last visit to this country. He was made 
a C. S. I in 1909 and His Majesty conferred the 
coveted distinction of K. C. S. I , at his Corona- 
tion, one of the few Indian honors bestowed on 
the occasion. Speaking at the Crystal Palace, 1 
only in August, 1912 ho said that “Indians were 
a sensitive people, • proud and tenacious of their 
past achievements," “ Tire Colonies,” he added, 

“ would do well to remember that the denial to 
Indians of the ordinary rights of citizenship 
would not in any way lessen the difficulties of 
ruling the Empire." '* While there is," conclud- 
ed Sir Krishna, “ a growing consciousness in 
India of tho inevitable drawbacks of alien rule, 
there is also a wide-spread conviction that nation- 
ftl salvation can bo attained under the fostering 
care and guid vneo of Great Britain. The best 
minds among Indians eagerly gaze towards the 
goal of bringing her on the level cd the self, 
governing Colonies, not as a mere dependency but 
on terms of equality and co-ordination," 
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Mr. Spender's Impressions of India. 

BY 

MR. K. IL SITARAMAN, B. A. 


C% MONG the multitude of books that came 
Jft into being as the diiect result of the 
I ’ great Indian Coronation Durbar, we 
occasionally come across a genuine prod notion 
of a superior soul which is hailed with un- 
feigned pleasure and delight — all the more so 
because it appears in rather unpromising and un- 
expected company. One such is the volume* 
before us, in which a distinguished English jour- 
nalist gives his impressions of India and Indian 
topics of the day as gathered by him during the 
Durbar visit. 

The keen insight, shrewdness and detachment, 
shown in the bright and vivid pages before us are 
eclipsed only by that high spirit of liberal broad- 
minded sympathy and fairness which we have 
instinctively come to associate with true English 
culture. The pen-sketches of the scenes as they 
rapidly unfolded themselves to the enraptured 
go7e of the writer, in Bombay, Itajputann, on the 
Afghan border, in the open country, and finally 
in the historic camp at Delhi, are wonderful illus- 
trations of brilliant journalism. The central 
tberae of the book which is suggested in one form 
or another in every page and line, without any 
awkward attempt to shirk or quibble, is the great 
problem of the administration of the Indian Em- 
pire, and everywhere the questions asked by the 
writer are, Is it a success, and how long is it going 
to be so? In a long and interesting chapter 
headed “Politics and Reform,” full of pregnant 
and shrewd insight, Mr. Spender observes as 
follows : 


• “The Indian Bceno": By J, A. Spender, Methuen 
and Co., Limited, SC, Essex Street, W. G., London. 


There is a rather sharp division of opinion between 
the old school and the new school of Indian civilians. 
You will hear very able men, nearing the end of their 
service, declaring frankly that they have no sympathy 
with the ‘new ideas about the natives,’ and deploring 
the pressure from a democratic Parliament at home 
which has driven the Raj out of its true course. It is 
a maxim with these men that nothing which has once 
been donoby the Government of India should ever be 
reversed, lest a change of policy should bo constructed 
as a concession to agitators ; and undoubtedly they re- 
gard the reversal of the Partition of Bengal as a deep 
blot on the vest of the Durbar, even while they admit 
that the new arrangement is sensible enough on its own 
merits. Yet, on the whole, administrative India is, I 
am convinced, relieved to have done with the Bengali 
grievance. The Government of India, said a very acute 
observer, has h»d the Bengali on its nerves for the last 
ten years, and all that time has flattered and compli- 
mented the little group of agitators at Calcutta by the 
extreme importance which it has attached to their pro- 
ceedings The crowning mercy of the move to JDelhi is 
that it will get the Government out of the Bengali 
“milieu” Another official expressed the same idea 
somewhat differently when he said that the Government 
‘looked at things too much through the spectacles of 
the Criminal Investigation Department' To that de- 
partment, all ‘agitators' are potentially criminals; to 
the Government, they should all be at least potentially 
innocent 

“To the traveller in India, the surprising thing is, not 
that there should be unrest, but that there should ever 
bo srv rest. When ho realises tho vast number of tho 
inhabitants, their differences in race, creed and lan- 
guage, the high degree of intelligence and the subtlety 
of mind with which large numbers of them are endowed 
ho wonders only how it is possible to find governing 
formulas to suit them all. India may impress him as 
poor, as squalid, as medieval, but never for a moment 
can it strike him as a crude or ljarbnrous country which 
could easily bo governed by force Evidences meet him 
everywhere of art, originality and refinement. He will 
see more beautiful fares in a morning’s walk in an 
Indian bazaar than in any European city, and ho will 
he charmed by the grace and courtesy of the common 
folk. It may surprise Enelishtncn to hear it, but 
many Indians seriously express the opinion that the 
Indian is incnUltv the superior of tho Englishman, 
while freely conceding that tho Utter is the more effec- 
tive and the more practical kind of man. However 
this may he. one does get the impression in India, that 
to rufe those people permanently must be an intellec- 
tual and 1ms pi native effort of a h^), order, for which, 
no Police, however vigilant, and no Army, however 
strong, can in the long run, bo a Substitute." 

The author is not in favour of holding tho T.C.S. 
examination in India, as he is of opinion that 
there nro no educational facilities in this country 
to tiain up students, for the required standard. 

The author has some apt remarks to offer le- 
garding the groat sensitiveness to outside criti- 
cism which is being increasingly manifested by the 
Indian Civil Service, a subject on which Lord 
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HONOR TO AN INDIAN POETESS. 


A ruimkftblo coiujwn} of men one! women of 
distinction in tho world of litOmtitro nn 1 nil urs 
assembled at the Hotel Cecil, London, on l nd*) 
the fth November to do honour to Ml" biuojim 
Hiddn Mr W R Yeats, the bnUvuit jnotAgo 
nist of the Celtic School of poetry pre ikd on 
tho occasion and treated the an heme to a 
warm and kindly appreciation of the distinguished 
Indian guest 

Year a ago wlnlo )ct a young girl Mi* fc irojun 
lind (.ought introduction m the cutlo of Lnghsli 
bards und critics with n little she'd of Lnght.li 
\crscs Edmund Go so und Aitliur Symons 
stood Bponsots for hei “ shoit f>w illuw flight of 
eongi ” Hct lyncs were full of tlio rapture of (pi mg 
and alike in style und sentiment they bctiiyed 
tho many coloured dome of Shelley h v oluptuou* 
torrent of poetical rhetoric combined with tJio ut 
nnd perfume of the Tennysonnn tlowci Hie 
lyric appeal was certainly various and wondciful 
nnd full of the magic of melody But still Mi 
Gosso would have nothing of tho now Anglo 
Saxon sentiment in an Anglo baaon setting uid 
implored her to atteinj t at “ aoiuo 1 01 elation of 
the heart of India, some sincuo j entt rating an i 
ly bis ol native passion, of tlio j mickles of anti 
vya® Tfchgwn uni ol wweh my lAeiion* wrtamntion* 
as stirred tho ttoul of tho Last long befi re the 
West had begun to dream that it h id a «ml 
Since then she has ushered into the woild two 
volumes of nxipiiMte piotiy — Ihe Golden Tlite U 
old and tho Bird of Tunc How well the} have 
justified her exertions und how w 01 tliy of the 
call sho Las beta is evident fiom her jmen s In 
every one of herTyncal notes nerves of de 
light” for sheer l<enUtyj-lxn di licate (eligibility to 
natural impULeS, her mastery of the laws of 
Lngliah prosody ond her -wonderful tommnndof 


n nch and toned jugiantiy of oriental colour in 
tin pi-c«ontil»on of jn. igi s and visions mi cliruly 
\iMble 'ihc t-ltuds itidud latwcou tho full 
blown mystic # wiu> of the profound s-i 0 o poet of 
Bengil u 5 d the fragile Exotic blo^iu of ioiu 
J>utl m tht luatoiy of the new Ktmnisfeuu .0 *u 
India Mi W B it- its, wa» deeply touched by 
tho poetic gun us displaced m tho recent Indian 
achievements 111 Lngli*.li icr>i' H10 Wfet is 
e rt,wing tirud of mua logical thou 0 fit 01 were 
politicil cnu 0 y ind tin. lit" itenai-*s.inco fitmi 
the List he tlmught w u> flooding tho West with 
it icii ussance tbit bungs with it » unifying spirt* 
tual pnncij k In conclusion ho nckitovvjedgod 
Ilia Aral impulse to write, when ho was u youth ot 
sixteen or seventeen, uuv from »omo Indian peouia iu 
translation, and from bakuntala \ud lit ^uerer tvroto 
splat without thinking ol bal untaU which to Inin was 
an examplo of supremely distinguished work. No play- 
wright ol the modern world dared to bo as Subtle am* 
aa lofty, u* he could be , but it seemed (bat tho creator 
of Sakurtala had said to himself . * lean bo aa aubtlo 
and aa loft) as 1 like and tho people Will go with me 
No country id tho world eato India could ltavo given 
Rahdasa an audience And India Wan tho laud ot one 
of tho eternal races of tho world Governments passed, 
what did nut pass waa tue eternal race hor tnuisdf * 
he had uetcr urged auy of his eouuUyindu to avoid 
politic*, a people must 1mm its politics, but it must 
also have its htn», ts posts, who are thn king, liotouly 
of what is to ha} pen to morrow, but of wb*. may hap* 
pen a century lichee It waa tln.tr task to express and 
to preserve tne national id«as , aid tho people v bicb 
was able to keep the (pint nine eou d build lip and 
possess wl atever it wished * fdako tie jvaler boll 
strongly enough that la all neutssaiy Lveiything 
else would follow 

1 



MRS BAROJINI NAIDU A sketch 5 of her hfe 
and an aj predation of her works Brice As *4 
TORU BUTT A'sketoh-of her hlo and tvo appro 
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SISTER nUEDlU'S “ EASTERN STUDIES." 


THE HON. SIR. T- V. 8ESHAGIRI AlYAR. 


of life in camp and forest nro called austerity ; 
the sight of grass and trees is exiled worship. 
And the soothing and peaco that como of a 
glimpse of a great river is held a step on the road 
to salvation and the freeing of the soul.* 

To n. mind so attracted and to a vision Be at- 


OJIE years ago 1 had the privilege of .review- 
ing that wonderful book of Sister Nivedita 
“ The Web of Indian Life." In reading 


through the studies* now before me, I find 
some change. There is a mellowing of spirit, a 
boftness of language, a feeling of greater gentle- 
ness and of forbearance than was discernible in 


tho earlier book. It may be said of Sister hive- 


tuned, there was nothing incongruous or out of 
place in the succession of festivities which ring 
the year through. Her account of the Janmash- 
tami shows as if she were present and helped 
at the birth of the Lord. In these contributions 
she writes only on subjects that she was fa- 
miliar with, and her word-painting makes 
one think as if she had taken part in the oc- 
currences which have been handed down to 


dita as of her Gopaler-Ma that she was attaining 
“ to the peace of one who asked nothing of the 
world about her." In these short sketches bhe 
teems to ha vo caught the tiue inwardness of In- 
dim virtues. She rightly gives prominence to 
one of our characteristics when bhe says, *• We 
shall never understand until we realise that pas- 
sionate self •abnegation is tho root of most things." 
It may probably be said of her that in India she 
found “ tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 
sermons in stones, and good in everything." There 
is no doubt she found a new meaning for many 
on old custom. In her sketch of the “ S.icred 
Year ’ she says that “ there is no nature-festival to 
be compared with that of Has." According to Sister 
Nivedita it is tho passion for Nature that has be- 
come fixed and ritualised in the series of feasts 
and fasts during ayear. She says: * The whole of 
Hinduism is one long sanctification of tho common 
life, one long heart and relating of soul to the 
world about it ; and the lov a of pilgrimage and 
the quest of sacred shrines speak of that same 
desire to commune with nature as the vilLtgu 
feasts. The holiness of nature is the fundamen- 
t ftl thoug ht of Hindu civilisation. The hardships 
“ ■S"*™ lloa. • 


us by tradition. The enthusiastic reader is 
made to feel that he too was in the imagery Bhe 
depicts. She truly 6ays of tho tiarasicathi J'uja 
that “ man has had many dreams of tho Divine 
wisdom, but surely few bo touclung as thin of 
Saras wathi.” It is undoubtedly the simplest and 
at tho samo time the most important ol Hindu 
festivals. A nation’s culture and civilisation can 
bo learned from this adoration of the Goddess of 
Learning. Nowhere is She enthroned so high and 
nowhere is She worshipped so lovingly as in India 
and it is no wonder that Sister Nivedita wus 
roused to indignation when Indians were described 
ns being barbarous. I do not want to refer to all 
tho subjects dealt with in tliis delightful book. 
It must bo read through, line by line. JSvui tho 
most callous amongst us must rise fi omits perusal 
much purified and ennobled. It will surely 
enable him to understand to borne extent what 
ore seemingly mcanbagless to him, 

I shall before closing make a passing reference 
tohei article on the “Medieval Umvcisity of India.” 
She h> of opinion that the seats oi learning in 
Nosik, Ujjaiu, ; Conjee vanun and Taxila were 
superior to any other winch the woihl has seen 
This may be an exaggerated view, but as centres 
of learning where, the pupil Lkd his eyes opened not 
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only to ft. bidden treasures of knowledge, but 
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MME BE’ BEILIS- 


k REVIEW 

PY MU. F. NOYCE, I. C. 8 


j? nn author of the hoof before us is a French- 
ft m „„ and it has a preface by another 
Frenchman, M. Emilo Fagu.t, who if 
mistake notjs a member of the French 
Academy, Tlie-O are the only indications that 
if J translation from tho French, for the 
translator has .lone his work so «e " ^ 
conronl all evidence of the fact, 
that as it may, there was room for a 
English life of an extraorelimry woman whoso 
works were very much bettor known to Kngbft 
renders a rent, my ago than they are to-day. Bore 
in 1716, of a noble family which bad seen bette 
dare Stephanie Felicite d» Crest wa, mamed at 
tto ege ot 6it.cn to diaries Brulart de Oenl.s, 
Marquis d. Sill.ry, but Her eer y 

marriage did not prevent hev setting to work to 

male good tb. defects of an imperfect education. 
Her bent a, an educationalist was gret.Sed ft 

seme extent by her appointment a. governess 

Ihe daughteis of tb. Duke and Duchess of 
Chartres but it was not unti, 1781, when ft. 

cuke of Chartres eppointed her “Governeur of 

K, sons that she « onablod ft put her adore- 
' tional theories into full preetnre- The appoint- 

meat of a woman to a post of aneh taportaime 

. rise to much adveme criticism, entm.™ 
Siich lost none ot it. pungency from the fool that 
Mm. d. Cecils’ relations with the Duke of 

Chartres, whole 1787 hecamo Duke of Orleans, 

rrero not above suspicion. Hie mystery enrreund- 
i„„ tho birth of Mm. of Cenl.s adopted 
dauehter Pamela, who was aftcr w.nl. mameil to 
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Lord Edward Fitzgerald, will -probably never bo 
satisfactorily solved, but the evidence M. Harmand 
adduces shows that there was certainly some foun- 
dation for the gibe that “ Mme do Genlis taught 
virtue by precept and vice by example.” Tint 
whatever the truth, there can be <no doubt that 
Mme ile Genlis did her duty worthily by her 
royal pupils. Hero is M. ItarmnndV account of 
the regimen to which they were subjected, “ The 
living languages came fir«t, then history, litem tore 
and natural history, chemistry, botany and 
mineralogy, architecture and mechanics, Greek 
and I/itin, and the study of the hw ; something 
of medicine, chemistry and anatomy, drawing and 
music, atvd finally n very strengthening s>sten» 
of physical development upon new and veiv 
complete lines, including gymnnstics, fencing, 
swimming and riding." Tt is not surprising that 
after such a training, Louis Philippe, Mmo da 
Genlis' favourite pupil, should have impressed 
Queen Victoria with his “vest knowledge upon 
all and every subject” and “ his great activity of 
mind.” And it is even less surprising that such 
a training, severely practical ns it was and 
deficient in nil appeal to the imagination, failed 
to eradicate the faults the Queen noticed, “ the 
tricks and over-renebtngs "practised by him “ who' 
in great, as well na in Hmall things, took a pleasure 
in being cleverer and more cunning than others, 
often when there was no advantage to l>e gained 
by it. r * Tt cannot bo said that any ’of Mme do 
Genlis* pupils was entirely a sureess. In her old 
age, when slio bad no royal pupils an.l no children 
of her own to educate, such was her enthusiasm 
to impart knowledge that «bo had to ndftpt other 
people's children for the purpose, nnd such her 
belief in the soundness of her own theories that 
nothing could persuade her that her geese were 
■ Pot swans. Mine de Genlis reached the height of 
her fame at the commencement of the French 

* Memorandum by Queen Victor!* in letters ef Qtjern 
Yictori* 1SS7 — ISfil, VoL JII, p. 121. 


Rm elution. The oirlier phases of the Revolution 
met with her approbation nnd it* is pos>jble that, 
had her influence over the Duke of Orleans not 
been waning, she might 'have inspired him with 
sufficient ambition to supplant Louis XVI as his 
sou was to supplant Louis' XVl’n brother, nearly , 
forty yens liter. After the fall of the Girondins,’ 
Mme de Genlis became a wanderer for many years, 
nnd though allowed to return to Franco in 1800 
and given a pension by Napoleon, which .was how- 
ever sulisequently withdrawn' by Louis XA r III, 
for tho iest of her long life she was constantly 
struggling against poverty. She lived to pee 
Louis Philipi*) ascend the tin one of Franco but 
she had entirely lost her influence over him nnd 
considered him unfitted to icign. Tho struggles 
of her latter ycais stimulated rather than decreas- 
ed her intellectual nrtivity. The portentous list 
of her published works which hr. TTnrmond has 
compiled after much icsearch bears witness to her 
am:»7ing vers itilitv. They include novels, dramas, 
histories, thoologieal, moral nnd philosophical • 
woiks, not to mention voluminous memoirs the 
accuracy of which hi. Ilarmond allows there is’ 
grave reason to doubt. Mmo de Genlis continued 
writing until the end of her long life and there 
could !w no better testimony to her extrnordi- * 
nary vitality than her project, when she was well 
over eighty, of issuing an addition of the “ Eney-\ 
olopedie," purged of what she considered tho 
religions en ora of the “ pldloviphes." Tier know- 
ledge was wide rather than deep nnd, for this 
reason, her books, which had no mu. ill measure of 
success when they were published,’ hove long 
ceased to live. Tint her pioneer work in eduen- , 
tion, her literary activity and the pnfi tied infill- ‘ 
encc which *Jm undoubtedly possessed for a time, 
deserve to K- suitably recorded ns t})ey have now 
Wn by M. Harmand. Tn taking leave of ft book 
of great interest, we would Ruggw t that another 
edition fhonld be supplied with ah index and 
genealogical tables. - i 
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once more ioto working order. I know that they hate 
been considering special Police measures at Cuddalore 
and Ncgapatam, and 1 am sura that they will be ready 
to investigate and remedy similar complaints from any 
other port, whose ease may be specially brought to their 
notice. 

The creation of & separate Department o if Industries 
has recently been sanctioned for Madras, in the hope 
that it may further tho industrial progress of the Pre- 
sidency. Its work will be of a somewhat - experimental 
nature, but it will start op its career with the. best 
wishes of us all. and tho results of its labours will be 
watched with the greatest interest in every part of 
India. 

THE FINANCE COMMISSION. 

I note with interest your reference to the Hoy el 
Commission on Indian Finance and Currency, and I 
share your satisfaction at this authoritative re-examma- 
tion of our financial arrangements m India and et 
Home, We havo moved a long wav >n these matters 
since thoir consideration by the Indian Currency Com- 
mittee of ISIS, and the conditions which present them- 
selves to us to-day, after 14 jea\s of effective prosecu- 
tion of our gold standard policy, are in many war* very 
different from any which could ho foreseen when the 
Report of tho earlier Committee was framed We shall 
await the recommendations of the Commission with 
the utmost interest, and without any such p*epos«e«- 
sions or commitments as would preclude u» trom giving 
them that full and attentive consideration to which tho 
views of such a body are clearly entitled. 

As your Address points out, the question of the em- 
ployment of surplus Government balance* cannot be 
permanently settled Until tho recommendation* of the 
Royal Commission are before n*. You will, however, 
have already learnt from a communication recently made 
to tr.e Pres* that wc havo considered the matter with 
reference to the present busy season and b*ve obtained 
the Secretary of State's sanction to certain important 
proposals. lYo are now In a position, if need ari«es, to 
make loans through tho Presidency Bank* to a suhatan' 
tial extent, and on terms, as regards interest, which arc 
no longer prohibitive ; the ol.l condition that sneh loans 
could only bo granted at the prevailing Dank rata being 
now replaced by permisaion to lend at 1 per cent, below 
that rate. I need not detail the further conditions 
attaching to such loins, but content ray si If with a brief 
reference to tho question, in order to remind you that It 
has received our full attention, and that we arc in no 
way disposed to adept an unduly rigid attitude. You 
rauat remember, too, that our surplus funds bare also 
been very freely placed at the disposal of trade by tho 
unusually heavy drawings of tho 8c rretarv of Ktafe and 
that them is no longer that large temporary accumula- 
tion of monev in our balances which existed a little time 
ago, and perhaps inspired your present comment*. 

THE riNANCIit, CRISIS. 

When we put forward the proposals to which I have 
referred, we anticipated an except! onallv busy snd pros- 
perous trade season : the monsoon promised to bo wholly 
favourable; and the commercial shv wa* not at that 
time orer-c*st dVe were thinking aolelv of finding some 
mean* in alteviate the special slnngencv to which the 
money market i* nsturali* subject at such times. 8inc* 
then, however, the condition* hire undergone ament 
unfortunate change. I do not refer *o much Vx the less 


favourable agricultural position, though this is serious 
and regrettable. I am thinking moic particularly of the 
severe banking and commercial crisis through which the 
country is now passing. The disturbance of credit 
which originated in the first banking failure in the 
Punjab has extended in some degree to Northern India 
generally; while in the storm centre at Bombay, the 
crisis has already produced calamitous results. I shall 
rot atteropljto indicate the causes to which these troubles 
may be attributed. But I wish to emphsaiso two points. 

' In the first place, we hsre felt that, in these exceptions! 
conditions, the Government of India ought not to take 
up an ottitodo of entire aloofness and detachment. Wo 
have closely followed the course of events, and where it 
has been possible and legitimate to do so, we have given 
timely assistance. lam glad to say there bag been no 
undue disposition to look to Government for help. Such 
help as we can properly give is limited in extent, and 
necessarily aubjeet to conditions nnd safeguard*. But 
what we could do has been, and will continue to bo, 
done. 

Secondly, I wish to say a word about tho future. 
These failure* have inevitably aroused some dis- 
trust in InditD hanking institutions, and tho feeling of 
disquiet is not likely to bo quickly removed. We must 
all deplore tin set-back which tlieRc events must be 
expected to give to the tendency which has been bo pro- 
nounced in recent voara for the saving* of tho people to 
bo increasingly applied in investment and industrial en- 
terprise In spite of inexperience, or recklessness, the 
movement wa* sound in itself. Indeed, it is a necessary 
condition of India’s development and prosperity ; snd I 
am convinced that it will be maintained, in spite of tem- 
porary checks, If tho Indian investor is taught by these 
event* to be. mor« careful to distinguish between" mound 
and unsound undertakings, or if they pave tho way for 
Borne better svstem of regulation and protection, “they 
will not have bicn unfruitful of beneficent result. Mean- 
while, 1 earnestly hope that the legitimate caution which 
these misfortune* inspire will not degenerate Into unrea- 
soning dismay, tho only outcome of which must be to 
confound tho good with the bad, anil bring heavy loss 
npon.inTPstors nnd depositors whose money ia lodged 
with inherently sound institutions. 

RMLWAVB, 


I am fully in accord with your dcai'e for the construc- 
tion or nrw feeder lines of railways, to develop the differ- 
ent district* of x our presidency, and I understand that, 
during the Jest few months the prospect has very largely ' 
improved. Your District Boards and land owners have 
for many years shown the gren'piit enterprise in accumu- 
lating funis for the construction of local railway* but 
there has Wn a difficulty In raising the balance of the 
capital required before many of these District Board 
Rulwajacculd bo built. 1 am assurfd that this difficulty 
haa now been overcome by the efforts of tic Madras 
Government snd that terms have been arranged under 
which the Bank of Madras is prepared to lend a consi- 
derable sum i to Ditlnct Hoards on their rail war deben- 
ture*. Besides this, I understand that different firms 
. advanced or arn putting forward proposals to con- 
feeder* under branch hoc terms— proposal* 
wlurii, if support'd by your Boca 1 Government, will 
w ™ dCT * ti<,n »t ‘he hards of the Oorero- 
!T» i. . I* 1 *" ***' therefore, every likelihood 

of the early coovWtion of several feeder lmcs in y 0ar 
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acliolirship o! £20 fur girls it n itself a step of consi- 
derable magnitude, anil J am afraid 1 cannot hold out 
any hope of a further advance in tbla question in tbe 
immediate future. 

a.v3Lo-.ivi)U.vs aso the irmi\ 

Your Association appears to bo under a inisipprekcn- 
*<ou 10 regard to the Don-eligibility of Anglo-Indians to 
enlist lu 1(19 Regular Army. Thu Indian Army Regula- 
tion* admit ofsijeli enlistment, subject to the con- 
dition that tba father and the cisternal graodfatner or 
mother ami paternal grandfather of a candidate are of 
purs European origin, or that be is tbe child of a 
marriage between persons of this descent. The report 
of the Committee to winch you refer i* still under the 
consideration of mj Gorcrumect and 1 am unable to 
forecast the conclusion at which we, may ainse; but 
it it is, as 1, understand it is, your desire that ltegl- 
tnents composed entirely of Anglo-Indians should be 
raised, 1 am afraid there must be misunderstanding as 
to tho number of recruits that would be forthcoming, 
for l do not think I shall bo committing an indiscretion 
if I tell you that tho evidence recorded clearly indicated 
that » very final] number indeed of suitable candidates 

would be willing to enlist in a separate unit. 

tub lEotstartts cocacus. 

When the scheme ior tbe constitution of the enlarged 
Councils vr»* issued m 11W, it was decided to retain 
tho nominations to a few scats, in order that representa- 
tion might bo accorded from time to time to the interest* 
aud classes which would not normally return many num- 
bers, but whose advice ought to be advantageous, possi- 
bly with reference to any particular piece ot legislation 
which might be before tho Councils at the moment, or 
possibly from a more general standpoint, the seats 
tnus reserved arc few while the claims which arc advanced 
to them from time to time are many and various. Unde, 
therefore, most anxious that the interests represented by 
the Anglo-Indian community should receive full and 
fair recognition in the distribution of nomination, 1 
i»m unwilling to tie my own hands >i> tbe case of tbe 
Imperial Council or those of beads of Provinces 
»n respect of the Provincial Councils by introducing • 
definite rule in favour of tbe Anglo-lndiau community, 
whit« the substitution or a system ot election lor that of 
nomination is complicated by the difficulty of substitu- 
ting nn electorate which would be altogether satis- 
factory. 

STRIKES. 

In your Address you bring to my notice the recent 
railway strike in Southern Indio, and urge that (egi»Ia- 
tion should be passed to prevent strikes, and that effec- 
tive laws be framed to con trot strikes and deal with 
them promptly at the outset, so that they may be pre- 
vented from spreading, Thu is a request which requires 
very great consideration, and 1 cannot commit myself to 
any defimto expression of opinion as to whether toe 
legislation you suggest is desirable, and if the laws you 
propose were enacted, whether they would ha successful 
in securing your object. The Government of India have 
been closely watching the attempts wade in other 
countries to control strikes by legislation. Conciliation 
Hoard* and other means ; and If you wilt eisinmo tbe 
condition of affairs at tho present momet io those 
countries, it would cot sppesr that the step so fsr taken 
have been crowned with any particular success. I led 


confident that none of the Railway Administrations of 
India sro actuated by a dcairo to deal harshly with their 
employees, aud that they are, ou the contrary, prepared 
to deal fan ly with them. As an instance, 1 may remind 
you that, within tha last two years, a schema of 
retiring gratuities has been brought into operation 
on all the railways in India under which ,nn em- 
ployee, retiring alter a period of continuous and 
faithful service, receive* a very substantial sum. Wo 
all have grievances, sooio are reasonable aud sown 
quite unreasonable, and X venture to think that if em- 
ployers and employees would cultivate a better under- 
standing with each other, and endeavour to fully appre- 
ciate thu grievances on one aide, and tho difficulty which 
sometimes exists in removing them ou the other side, 
no should hear less of strikes with all the inconvenience 
they cause to thu public, and all the misery to the fami- 
lies of those who throw up their appointments and loan 
their means of livelihood. 

CO-OPERATORS OF MADRAS. 

To you, Uentleiueu, who i cprtaent the Co-operative 
Societies of Madras, 1 will only say that it has given me 
particular pleasure to receive your loyal address. The 
progress of co-operatne organisation in the Madras 
Presidency has becu most satisfactory, and the prospects 
ot its further expansion are lull ot promise. Tho suc- 
cess ot the movement in this Presidency is the more 
gratifying, since the chief pioneer of co-operatiou in 
India was Sir Frederick Nicholson, a Madras officer. I 
aoi well aware of the importance of tho movement and 
of its great present value, and still greater potential 
value, in advancing tho interests ot agriculture in India; 
and you, who Lave thrown yourselves into the work with 
so much public spirit, may rest aiBurcd that your efforts 
will never fail to receive tbs sympathy and support of 
Government. 

CATHOLIC INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Qentlemen of tha Catholic Indian Association, you 
bare refrained from placing before ms any special 
requests, but 1 doubt uot that in many matters your 
difficulties are analogous to those of tbe Indian Christian 
Association, and I trust, therefore, you will take to 
jour set I such remarks as may bo applicable lu the ob- 
servations I shall oow moke to that body, but first 
let mo heartily congratulate you both upon the progress 
you have made aud tho position you hold in the matter 
of education. 

INDIAN CHRISTIANS. 

In the Address which you, gentlemen of the Indian 
Chuatian Association, have presented to me, perhaps tho 
most important questions ratted concern your raatri- 
monia) relation*, and I must say at once that I am 
unable to deal with them at this time and place. AH tho 
points jou mention have at one kune or another been 
before iny Government, who have found them to bristle 
with difficulties. 1 am willing to maintain an open mind 
about them and can promise you tho -most careful 
consideration of any representation;, you may moke 
through your Loco] Government, but you must excuse 
mo from making ou this occasion any pronouncement 
upon so thorny a topic. 

You will, doubtless, agree with me that your claims 
are stronger to representation on the Provincial than 
on the Imperial Council, since your weight and influence 
are. proportionately greater in the Madras Presidency 
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than in India as a whole, and, as a matter of fact, I 
understand that an Indian Christian— sometimes a 
Roman Catholic and sometimes of so mo other denomi- 
nation— has m practice usually found a place upon the 
Presidency Legislative Council, and I am quite sure 
that, in distributing his nominations, Lord Pentland is 
not likely to overlook your interests. 

But there are claims from other quarters which hare 
to be considered, and, With every desire to deal sym- 
pathetically with your request it seems to me essential 
that the discretion of your Governor must be left un- 
fettered. Owing to the difficulty in constituting a suit- 
able electorate which would represent all sections, the 
system of nomination seems calculated to give results 
which will probably bo more satisfactory to the com- 
munity as a whole, and thero is no reason to apprehend 
that the system will not bo worked with justice to all. 

1 am glad to learn that members of your community 
are included in the Indian Civil Service, but 1 believe 
they are of comparatively junior standing, and, as you 
know, promotion to the higher offices proceeds upon 
definite lines, which are independent of the interest of a 
particular community. As your representatives in the 
services prove their merit and establish their reputations, 
they Will certainly in due course receive at the hands of 
the Local Government the recognition to which they are 
entitled, and meantime 1 take this opportunity of con- 
grautlating you upon having found amongst your num- 
ber tho first Indian who has attained the distinction of 
becoming a Bishop of the Anglican community. 

CUNCLUGION. 

Gentloracn, 1 have now replied, though I am afraid 
some of you may think inadequately, to the various ad- 
dresses which have been presented to me to-day. To 
those who are dissatisfied 1 will only urge two pleas in 
mitigation of my shortcomings. The first is that some 
of tho topics to which you refer are matters within 
tho competence of your Local Government, with 
which it would not bo proper for me, as tho head 
of tho Government of India, to interfere, unless and 
until they come before my Government through those 
regular channels, which ar« known to all, and if my 
experionco is to be trusted, do not present any peculiar 
difficulties of navigation. The other is that topics of 
more directly Imperial interest are so constantly venti- 
lated and discussed in tbo Imperial Legislative Council 
that it is but seldom, under present conditions, that a 
Viceroy is in a position to mal.e elsewhere, upon tho 
burning questions of tho day, any new pronouncement. 

I will now conclude my remarks, and in doing ao, let 
me thank you once more for tho good will you have 
shown and tho good wishes you have expressed. They 
will help mo to shoulder my burden with good cheer 
and to speed mo on ijy way witli tbe happiest memories 
of your city, and you may rest assured that I shall not 
fail to convey to Bis Gracious Majesty, onr King- 
Eroperor, these messages of loyal devotion expressed in 
some and implied in all of the Addresses 1 have received 
to-day. 


INDIANS IN THE F. M. S. 


[We aro obliged to the Editor of the Grenier’s 
Rubber Xews for a marked copy of his Journal 
which contains a refutation of the article on tiie 
treatment of Indian Coolies in the F. M. S. pub- 
lished in the July number of the Indian Review. 
We reprint the criticism on the principle that 
both sides of the question should bo threshed 
out for a right understanding of tho subject. — 
Ed. I.R . ] 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE INDIAN COOLY IN THE 
FEDERA1ED MALAY STATES. 

We beg to acknowledge with thanks the receipt from 
one of our readers in Madras of the article on the treat- 
ment of Indian coolies in the F.M.S. published in tho 
July number of tho Indian Rtiiexc. 

We must confess we are at a loss hew beat to reply 
to the article, for so numerous aro the deliberato lies— 
we legret our inability to find a choicer term— and so 
palpably false and absurd are they to anyone with even 
a transient expenenoe of Malaya that any refutation for 
the benefit of our local readers would be a futilo weeto 
of turns and space. On tho other hand, thanks to the 
high repute of the Editor of tho Indian Review, it i* 
bound to attract considerable attention. In fact it his 
already done so in the Indian Tress and in other quar- 
ters where ono would least have expected it. It is to 
• ut >‘ * P" w ‘° that we have to address our reply and the 
initial difficulty wo havo is which of tho, to us, self- 
evident, falsehoods call for denial. It is impossible in 
tho space of s short article to take up eontenee by sen- 
tence, proving the falsehood in one, tho eupj,re«io teri 
id another, or the eu.j.jtslxo falsi m a third, and we shall 
content ourselves with the main features and leave tbo 

reader to guage thereby tho merits of any other points 
which perhaps may strike him as requiring denial. 

The Introductory remarks by the editor give us the 

lL “ J)lr V CU,&r * tr.but.cn .. not tho 

on ^ f. T any lettcr » t,le eJ| tor has received 

ZfiL : h X C - 11 l,1S P rom P ted «• to make .omeen- 
enne that t. 7 o' J ' WrtCrS we ground, forbe- 
Z VoHan l H ,,0n ! h »« mention later i. tho 

^Indian , U,8 . Mr,B ; at Inters tho Kditor of the 

/ "<tu , 1i ‘ CellfK has been flooded with 
of tl e eoolv b8 ‘n tlCl8 ,JeaI * v ,th tho treatment 

thc oacrv wbv L W \\* “•P*.* hi. estate, and beyond 
husbands * T1VM *eparated from their 

35 " , " 0r , 1 c *™ *« -II lb.. ».y to. 

tmr.hu i' T embody the comments of 


plaints are made o 


tbe climate— a tropical one, in n 
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these there are the insistence of “qninlne drill and 
the removal of seriou* eases to the Government Hospi- 
tals, while the Government have further arbitrary 
powers in cases where the health of an estate is unsstis- 
factory. In sufh a case, if sanitary measures aro of no 
avail, the estate I* closed for Indian La>'‘ ourns anil 
the cooties sent tael to India at estate expense. 

This is the so-called brutal treatment the coolie is 
subjected to here. Vfe cl re a picture of Hospital 
Buildings on Tunjong JIalitn Rubber Co's property. 

Thore ia next the payment of wages. Ilcre again the 
Labour Code h»« been brought into requisition atid 
eery possible breach of the law is made to appear as of 
actual occurrence. All that need be said in defence is 
that tho law affecting the payment of coolies ia drastic. 
The rates are fixed, the date of payment fixed, the wages 
must be paid iw legal tender, and hairing those points 
expressly prorided for in the Enactment no deduction 
can bo made From tile wages in respect of any fine, or 
of bad or negligent work, or of injury to the materials 
or other property of tho employer. 

It is the same with any ill-treatment or grievance 
which the ooolv may hare against his employer Should 
there bo such the Employer is compelled, at the coolies’ 
ashing, to send for the Controller within forty-eight 
hours The refusal involves a fine not exceeding one 
hundred dollars, and twenty-five dollars for everv dav'a 
delay in addition to tho fine. The Controller can 
institute action against the employer on behalf of the 
cooly, and in case either a cooly, or tho Controller on 
hi* behalf were to bring an action against an employer 
no court fees are charged, though should the employer 
ba found guilty of tha same, tho general costs of tho 
proceedings, i t . batta to witnesses etc.— have to bo 
home by him. On tho other hand should an employer 
apprehend and bring a labourer to court and the Court 
Is of opinion that there were not sufficient grounds to 
bring the coolie to court, the coolie i* entitled to com- 
pensation not exceeding ten dollars. 

Mo doubt if there exists tho world over any such pro- 
visions to protect the labourers, and we personally con- 
sider that tho Employer is treated far too drastically. 

We next consider tho question of immorality on 
estates. At best it is one or tha most difficult charges 
to deny, for tho simple reason, that while ono can from 
a mental review of all the estates one ha* visited— and 
we doubt whether the majority of Visiting. Agents have 
visited as many — affirm that n* far as our knowledge 
goes we have scon nothin* of what is hinted as in the 
article, yet tho writer could retaliate by pointing out 
that theso offences are not oxposod to publia view but 
are concealed. There is one moans however of gaug- 
ing tho truth a* to the existence of this gross immora. 
lily and that is tho gossip «nd scandal one occasionally 
is compelled to hoar about so-and-so. and yet in spite of 
tho invariablo exaggerations ono hears in stioh gossip we 
eannot recall anything even closely approaching what is 
suggested. , 

, Referring to the Labour Code in this connection we 
i see that it is impossible for a cooly to ba sent away 
from an estate and his wife' retained Should a cooly 
cease to bo emptoyed on an estate. «pi* fact'} hi* wife, 
children and any other person dependent on him, cease 
to be labourer* on the estate. Should ho enter into a 
; contract with any other estate, that contract ia binding 
, on his wife, family and dependants. Should, an employer 


attempt to refuse the otherB to accmnpany.tbo cooly M 
is liable for a fine of SI 00, While should he “hinder or 
molest bv word, gesture or act” he shall be liable to 
a fine of S20D, or six months, while should ho seduce or 
attempt to seduce or retain a labourer he is liable to 
a lino of S100, or three months' imprisonment or 
both, and for every subsequent offence under the game 
section of the enactment a fine of S-’<V), or six month* 
imprisonment, or both, while should ho obstruct a 
labourer in any way in appearing before the Controller 
he is liable to a fine or .SI 00. Beside* these offences 
under the Labour Code, tho Planter is also liable under 
the Criminal Code for any criminal offence. „ _ 

Wp have now to consider tho motives which actuated, 
the series of letters to the Editor of the “ Indian 
Hrrieir." At first wo must confess we aro at a loss to 
understand why Malaya should, of all place*, be subject _ 
to a special attack when the trend of opinion hero is’ 
that the Government policy ha* resulted in tho pam- 
pering of tho cooly, and that coupled with the high rsto 
of pay they receive have flooded tho country with 
bicycles, cinematograph shows, and tho hiring of motor 
car* on their festival da) s, and produced an insolent, 
quarrelsome type of cooly tho like of which wo have 
not found elsewhere. , 


rrom enquiries wc have made from likely sources, 
and we have no ground* for believing that the informa- 
tion supplied u* is false, theso letter* h«Te been Inspired 
bv a small coterie of Indian Tamils who have their own 
ambitious project* in view. It appears a few years 
back a question was raised in Parliament about the' 
Indian Immigrant in the P. M. S., and in reply to 
a query whether thero was no Indian representative in 
the Federal Council tho reply of the then Secretary of ‘ 
State was that to the beat of his knowledge tho Indian* 
in the F. M. S. were coolie*. This offended the Indian 
Tamil* of education and wealth to be found in tho 
F.M S. and there was a talk of holding a public meet- 
ing to protest against what they regarded a* an un- 
called for insult. At about the same time tho Gov- 
ernment refused to grant a ganerat holiday on the Delhi 
Durbar day, nnd thi* being regarded a* a snub, ail the 
preparation* for a procession, eto , were put a stop to. 


It now appears that one or two ambitious men arc 
trying to have a Tamil nr Indian scat provided in tho 
Federal Council. Tfic question raised m the House of 
Commons ba* giron them the tip, and the tactics now 
vxita'asxV. Vwa IvvWnjga o\ Vue prop' o in \nhia'in 
order that a general insistance be made to havo a re- 
presentative of tho Indian Tamils in Council. The 
writing to the Indian Press about the so-called ill- 
treatment of the coolies is the llrat item on tho pro- 
gramme. We understand that there arc still 
more staxtUng moves to be made in order to accomplish 
their desire. We are told that should • certain 
gentleman retiro from Government service It is quite 
IJtely that he will b« put forward as a fit end proper 
person to sit in Council. > e 


'* f . or ,v . h ' lt ;t " Personally « 

believe that tin* explanation i* the correct one and as 
is more than possible that a legal action for dAmages I 
to be taken against the writer of tho article, by one wh 
ha* been libelled in particular, wc shall await wit 
interest future developments. 
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CmtKlKT EVENTS. 


H. H. THE RAJi OF COCHIH. 


durcent Events 


The intimation that B* Highness tho Ilnya 

Cocl.m is about t» .WtotoM.tb.MO"> t..vo»r 
n : T i v0 ph utipuitU iwmony performs 

roponl of a >mg« « > being of tho 

end prolific «t ?""* SOW t» «>*■ " S 

,, ,.n,o "7th Otw'iiwf i*"- 

St *' nm “ . ‘ th( , eg,,! 0< tobor 1091 when 

ended Hinmneindonth - f 

II. E. Lout *«** ” , state and 

' i " 1000 L " l ; ic r : 

“* r “ 1,n s . IKn ,l„ .Imnes and •» t 1 " 

pilsrimii.-ototl.. ^ ^ ^ ...a* recipient 

„„t year ot the n p s if,. w 

ot tt« °, ,:' with tho noigbhonr- 

K.„0,1 to To,«o~ro in HXM- 

ing State. »w F™ , ; Royal Highnesses at 

n„,™ibi."»r«<**J“>® „„,„.O.O.IE. In 
tlio last T)‘«l' xr s ^ focreVKHl to 19- 

10 U tho -Into « rt0 nppvTci \tion of hh 

His Highness «!«' " 


BY BAjnDATtl. 


K SHRILL « VIKAS rCllO., 


;N Highne-« ^ that 'the 

people. Xo«00' u '' ni< Highnc-.' o’?' 

Uen.u-.ot >”U W, .0 49 

hove increased h™ • , r „ution due- 

HUM In 1012. '” 11 ‘ -■ 00 000 to 9,00,000 ■" 

,„ s the u,u..re* , ^™“ , 4 ' ffl* 

round number., a. »»J W 


oWeraed.from >«' lbl> father rtb..p~T> 

new to. in e.cry »'■> . „f ...lightened 

and it i- hoped that .he -me I 




e,l by tho non r™**- 


ST IIODGU affaire in the It .Ikon. Into resumed 
ffl their nonn .lily '< »»» • l »> “G" 1 " 1 '“ v “ 

• faint crv,« ehr.lt echo w'* 11 “f 1 ’ l “ 

that teething yetneeds to be rectified or tnodi- 
fie.! or (.meliorate.!- The -Hgeun Isl nuls are yet 
the subject ot Romo highly animate,! contiocersy. 
Turkey lew rent forth » distinct grnnl to the 
Crntronera. She linn no patience n.th tho.e 

who recommend Chios nndlaanltH being inndo non- 
Turkish, whatevor fate might ho reserved for tho 

other ielands in tho Crect.n Arehipel.go. She 
has hardly looked with s.ti.f.mtion at the annota- 
tion ot Crete by Oumeo. On the top of it, h> bo 

depriced of tho other two inlands on the side of 

A .i. is deemed monstrous. That is over much 
for her paticnee. She seems to have a deo.de. 
mieranl-e against the diplomacy of S.r Ednaml 
Grey which hasallthroughhoen so icy and sta.rro- 
ly sympathetic. H»t in Balkan affairs l.uropo 
ha., given by far tho greatest credit in diplomacy 
to that Minister. So it remains to be seen how 
Sir Edward receives this fresh snarl from the 
Turk In our opinion he lias Wen not fairly 
treated. In all probability Sir lM««rd take, the 
.icm that in the re-occupation ot Adnanople, Tur- 
key I. aa obtained inoto than she ever hoped to, 
owing to the per.iti >r conditions huh had to he 
witneteas! in tl.o It.lUus im.ncd..t«iy on the 
a, ..nin- of the Treaty of London. Tui key need 
net therefore growl. But let us hope she. will he 
made happy by ' tho restoration , of these two 
islands which she mostly values, and not unjustly. 

• Tho other hr eomes -Iron, southern Alban.n 
winch is tho hone of spoliation Vapidly between 
Austria an.l Italy. Euh wants a further een- 
ojwninu. Toor Servia is about to be almost left 
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the Indian nr.nix 


In the mid, Hhe U ncplipibV BI..I the new 4 c.n- 
te*>t.mt« hive mij«rixsl«l her. Hotl-vt in !’.«» 
j»nn nil-ilrati- u Might override*. Right. 

What may !■« the ultimate attitiiJenf llnlgma in 
n fi-it iw to tin* stBkri itU'n cf < ’rata by On'W i» « 
jimMi-m, Hut, «f oitun', tl.f iim w.vi, if then* 
Ui a rpumt, will l»* purity diplomatic. DijJo- 
roacy will *olve nit the** minor did ciltic** of the 
different minor iiriuciiwlitu-* of till' Nrar Ha»t. 
War i* out of the ipn-ation, nt nnv rate. fur 
another decade or two. 

Meanwhile, it that Turkey is atill n<» 

Ix-ttar olTwith her finances, nil fit tl>nt ►ho has 
already l*orrowed well nigh for million* Mrrlmp 
from France. France, however. i« helpful, she 
Whip already n large creditor. Wliit is wanted 
i* a radical re-orgam«\tion of Turkish imht nnd 
Turkbh finance. Tim Turk ha« recently impres- 
sed into her Retire sen ire some fompn exp« rts 
not only in finance, hut in matters military nml 
naval . Fho is employing them not merely ns 
ndvi«ers hut tin Chiefs of pred department* nnd in 
npeclil command*. That 1>cing the rase nil hoj»< 
yet of the regeneration of Turkey is not lost, I,ct 
ns wait nml see if Turkey will hive n really frvsh 
lease of life of great tenacity nml high purjio«e. 

AfsrniA. 

It i* Rail! ill well-informed circles tlmt thn re- 
ront speech of the Austrian Emperor was n veiled 
innuendo against Franco who has altogether looked 
nskan cr nt the attempted fresh aggrandisement 
of the Hnpshnrgs in the direction of inaritimo 
Albania. Moreover, thero is no confidence in tho 
njioloRy told hy Mr. Heechtold. Of course, the 
Triplo Allianco is alive. There is no douht about 
the fact, hut whether it is nho kicking is a tpica- 
tion. Who shall Ik* kicked out of tho Alliance? 
Tbcro ennnot 1» much lovo between tho |vtrtnent 
f or each other. C.m it Ito that Italy loves her 
hpre-litary foo and former oppressor I Can it bo 
. that tho llohonzollorna love the llnpsburgs or vice 


JPrrrwrrr. I PI", 


e"rt, mi!e-» it lie to overawe and elm imnto the 
N«|therji C'uhi'«ux? 


HI » 11 , 

fluids nt pm-et.t j* building up her strength 
v\<rj way. Hie the wolf, she i* pnx Kittling }ier 
iiitwvei.er ill the gui*e of a lamb. Fhe ha.s no 
inrlin.it inn to Wither in htr net ghl «u ra* n flairs. 
!1« r great dr -in* i« to dev elnjt as f »r a- |v>-sjb!e 
her ai*t ivMtnrw* and one of the cry in- economic 
wants of the day still in Ilu**ii i* railways. 
Ilulld more railway * K«th for military and cotn- 
inerrit! juirposos. IMdently in tin* nvjis t she 
i» taking a leaf out of tho look of our Anglo* 
Indim Itnj»-riali*te of the tyjie of Pullcriii nnd 
Citryon who With wsiilel railways of the cliamc- 
tci of the North Western, l’se it a trains t the 
Amir, when needed, for military purposes nml 
otherwise, dea clop it as n peaceful concern to move 
the kind locked granaries of the Punjab to the 
mouth of the Inins! That i* the fixed |K»fiey. 
S<* are the UiiKsiius now ndoptinp n fixed jtoliey 

a ra-t network of military railways on ovorv 
si.le, sjieeially on the we-t nnd south-west, nml n 
rotnmerrial proup of lines to tap extensively the 
resources of Silieria and tho Middle East. Tim* 
ia the Muscovite wolf stalkinp nlrout an the inno* 
rent lamb till one day she oneo more tries ronclu- 
sion with one or two of her westerly neighbours. 
Mennwhilnin tho Knro{wv n pro W there is n line 
nnd cry npainst the scandalous treatment lay Ruwd » 
of i*olitiral prisoners. The international spirit is 
- nbrond and for the time Russia „„ doubt will make 
n pretence or relaxing ber prip on theso ill-fate.1 
victims of the tyrant nnd corrupt bureaucracy 
which is the curse of the people. 


veiLWAM axi> rnAvcr. 


The A but ion <piamd is not over yet. It is now 
™.l "E»in crowing „„ nm| 

cmmng T |„ fct , lr 

(Imn.ny i, wW.nmg, U,„„g t , r , lr , llo 
t t, 

But ,1 „ „ dpcpption. Both „™ inching tl,™ 
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kind forces. lloth lmdgct for cxtmvogint »™«‘ 
tnonls. Millions of deficits .recreated which 
their nwpectivo Parliaments «ro ashed to meet by 
loan, or taxation or both. It is a heavy .*!»»- 
sibilityand one not easily solved by ordmary 
methods. A huge 52 million X loan .s 
to bo issued at 3 per cent r.l.reh r. to l* ™- 

ducedby taxation annually «t tiro mlo of threw 

millions 1 If such huge loans arc to he lloatc.1 m 
times of piping ,«■«», what should they do when 
,ho fierce war cry is heard and the trumpets are 
blowing lust, 1,1 Again, on this very account the 
ol J ministry has had to resign. 1- pU«r has ten 
taken with some d.lhculty by a new one led by 
Mon.Demor.rgue! Mea.wh.l. lli» M.)e»ty the 
King ha, exchanged rongratuhrton. wrtl. il. 
President of th. Rep.rbhc on the extended crrlea . 
of the two nations as recently e.rnced by 
grot naval demonstration at Toulon. Happy 
Bepublio ' Ilarpy England ' ' 

BIUTISEI POLITICS. 

Britisb politics bare bcoa warm, albert that tbe 

ST «* » - 

Tho Trime Minister is m> llo =S Ji 

.. Ko surrender. No compro- 

^0 Principle of Home 
K,do and nothing but tho principle, lbat m th. 
fusty ery. Of course, il auy friendly rnte.xbango 

. views is to tab- P 1 '"’ b I *" “™" S ” ‘ ' 

lie has an open mind and he will be delated to 
“ y nyyswacharcnl wlrich has in ,t th. germ 

of too and good-wil', common sense and content- 

t The King has had an interview with Mr. 
Tsamth and Downing Street seems t. har e been 

Jo Kvelj than usual eince that event. The 
“ nlearnn*. an. a. tb.lr nsusl problem of con- 

Ltores which, however, w« may easily d.scoant. 
jta un write nothing defiait. is known except 
Hint some ywt.rjuWtrr h.rv e taken place betwren 
Lord Landsdowa. and the Premrcr. Phe 


former is in n sorry fix. Ho is the Leader of tho 
Unionists in tho House of torrls where the sp.nt 

of moderation which is specially his own is not 

much in evidence. Hi. young lions and cubs arc 
I oaring and creating noise. Pour man ! Ho is so 
gentle and 1m cannot control tho cubs. Won. 
still is tho team in the House of Commons. So 

Lord Landsowne is hanging in midair, "ere 
hi. own inner mind to ho analysed rt might bo 

seen that he is ack of it. Wore it not for tho 
hurt that he cannot conveniently move one way 
or the other, ho would soon wish to bo out of it 
altogether with a parting cn.se— “a plagne on 
you both." Mr. Bonar Law will talk loud 1 
but will come down ns a rocket. Sir 
Edward Carson is too much of n Iiwyer not to 
the inherent weakness of the cause ho has so 
heroically (!) embraced. There is Mr. Smith, the 
young lion whom Mr. Astpnth lias taken in his 
confidencealong with|Lord Lnndsdowne. We must 
not forget Arthur Balfour, the erudite pinlono- 
pher, the subtle dialectician and the nstule eel 
of Unionist politics whom you may try to catch 
but who always adroitly slips away. He too hangs 
between. , . 

But Ihe Ulster campaign sank into insignifi- 
cance before tbe fiercer but pacific campaign of 
the retrenching icfoi mers against tbe too fast 

going Winston Churchill. llis programme of pos- 
sible° naval expenditure, his 'great balloon tie essai 
on the subject, has vexed the soul of pure econo- 
mists, specially of the valiant typo of tho Editor 
of tho Economist and others. They nre up in 
arms and assembled to enter their serious pro- 
test against the intolerable burden of navnl expen* 
diture. Mr. Hirst wants to have a resolution in 
the llouso for tho abolition of tho naval prire 
money which he considers to be the fountain source^ 
of evil. The world-wide mercantile navy of 
England is ubiquitous on the sea. Any day 
a war in international affaiis must bring other 
warships in collision. To protect this extensive 



THE WORLD OF ROOKS. 


December 1913.} 
T^^T^r7n e ,,s h Sonnets 
AWeefni h Il'iUiaM lUrrtmi, Cmr a - Hump 
(did Company, London. 

Tho inc-cnt volume supplies » nuieU needed 
w ,„t as Sonnet books tue »t present <Dy «-eo 
null difficult to procure, those of Leig ” n • 
Denni., Msin, etc , being alt o u tofr™‘- A“«; 

theriml»rtant feature of it i. that 

son hi* Risen “ is friendly preference to the work 
0 r recent and Inins »>>thors.” Vntta-Diinton, 
Itlu.it, l>uJ,ic,Wnddington«»d Ihigta are amp y 
represented. At the same timo no are gild to 
many o! our old Ineiidsinthi. volume. Some 
of the fine.t Sonnets ot Shakespeare, Kent., Eta- 
beth Barret Brow niug, anil the Rootle «re ,n- 
cliuleit ni it. I,o. era of Shelley might perlnp" he 
surprised to find only one of his Soun.ta here. 

thrt they con conifoitthemscl.es with tho idea, 

Z TJZ here som.of the Hire old Sm.n.ts 
thotore not so cosily accessible It was ce.ta.nly 
‘ i, pp y thought to hove Joshua Sylvester » " rli.y 
Jy tint shadows of deceased Ghosts” ondThomm. 
^ - Thrice toss tlieso oaken ashes in tho 

^included ru this Wtrful collectiou^ The 

leauffiil. , Jldl . got up and hire the lily 

ll,e hook is splendidly got v 

folds ** still sill cr petals 01 er secret gold- 

The way of Peace and Blessedness. % 

n* ' 

S^oomi 1 ’onin.oi.ando, known to the Madras 
S . >, his six years' residence at the 

- r,‘T 

lsimakn jading a recent -chularly 

— o( UmUhag'.ad Gita, has just P"'>' 

tni.islat.on of pcOT 

lislieil a new hook. 

Kindness." ns hU earlier 

i r.;:«horr;tio„.-uo. ta ita thin. 
'”” k 1 a one can resit it without feeling a 

ftt "tintag of courage and hope. AVl.ath. 
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of tho Service of tho Meal ” ha. in it that .into 
of heroic appeal that sounds through Swumi Vive- 
kanaud is writings, and must p.ove us stimulating 
to those who have consecrated themselves to the 
political or social ideal as to those who nro follow- 
ing tho purely spiritual path. “Nothing gnes 
greutar satisfaction," lie decl ires, “ tlmn to servo 
tho Ideal with devotion, loyalty, and unfailing 
rolllcs, mss .... Tl.o great secret in serving a noble 

Ideal is to overcome all thoughts of credit and 

discredit ; tlioy nro very very limiting. Also to 
rise ..hove the thought of success and failure. . . . 
So one on se. vo tho Ideal w itho.lt loyalty, whole 
hearted Love and steadfast devotion. Fni-h 
honor and too much of success make us vain and 
we forget our duty towards our Ideal. And 
again, “Keep your eyes ever fixed on the Ideal, 
then you will tread the path of lile quite safely 
and happily.... Stand "S a tower °' s * r “ slh ' 
Death is not death when we can die semng our 
Idol. Blessed are those who can sacrifice their 

lives for the sake of the Ideal.” 

The book is dedicated to tho memory of the 
late Swami Itamakrishnanandi, and there runs 

through it the deep religious feeling wlueh that 

great Teacher infused into all his teachings. Iho 
E„-lish is remarkably clear, tluent and graceful. 
There aio sir chapters in all, “Worship of Troth 
..Tho rath of the Spirit," “The Consecrated 
Life ” “ Trust in the Divine," “Service of the 
Ideal " “ Purity of Ifcait ” | and each one is full 

of strength and inspiration both for the outer 

and the inner life. 

Sadhu Hymns. By tlx Btv. Ahmad Shah, 
Hamirpur, Upper Provinces. 

The booklet before us is a collection o! some of 
the most famous songs and hymns of the medie- 
val saints. The publication is of some interest as 
it comes from the hand of a Christian author. The 
translation is done with great care ; and in some 
places, it is really striking and vigorous. We 
wish the author success. 
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100 Years’ Indian Calendar. By Jagjiam 
Ganeshji Jetho tbhai, Limbdi, Ktilhiarcar, lia. 6. 
[G. A. Note* an <£ Co, Jfmlnw.] 

The present compilation is for 100 years from 
1845 to 1944 A. P. anti contains the eleven 
important eras prevalent in India. A table of 
the sixty year cycle cm lent in the Tamil Country 
is also given with corresponding Baka years from 
1729 to 1908. Such a Calendar must bo an in- 
valuable book of reference both in the Law Courts 
and in the Schools where dates of various eras 
have so often to bo referred to the English Calen- 
dar. The compilation is quite a laborious process 
and it lias been pionounced to be accurate. The 
volume is dedicated to the Hon. Mr Izrlubhai 
Samaldas Mehta. We may say that the Calendar 
will be in large demand in Law Courts and Schools 
alike and as a book of general reference it will 
be highly appreciated. 

Guardian Diary 1914, Messrs G. C. Logana- 
dham Bros. Mount Road, Madras have as usual 
been the first in the field to come out with their 
tasteful Guardian Diary. This is the fourth 
issue and to meet the increasing demand, paper of 
finer quality has been used. It is unnecessary 
for us to state the valuable information the Diary 
contains as this is too well known. The decided 
improvement in the current year is the inclusion 
of Marathi and Guzcrati Dates in the Diary 
proper. The Guardian Diary which contains 
authoritative Tamil and Telugu Panel sanga ms and 
of about 150 pages of Local Directory and 
General information, is neatly produced and 
well worth a place on one’s desk. 

Tennyson. T. C. <£• £. C. Jack London, 

This book gives in detail the facts o! the poet’s 
life. But its chief feature is the importance at- 
tached to the environment that produced a great 
poet. Many opinions and criticisms by Tennyson’s 
contemporaries are given, and Mr. Watson’s own 
•view is probably n gre it deal Miner and truer than 
, , of the poet's other biographers. 


Social Programmes In Die West. By 

J/r. C. 11. Henderson, Macmillan a ml Co., Lon- 
don and Hominy. 

It is n collection of lectures, delivered in India 
by the author on the foundation of the Barrows 
lectureship. The author has placed before the 
orient the manifold aspects of the civilization of 
tli© West. In nil ages and in all times the prob- 
lem of poverty has been the bugbear of economists, 
statesmen and financiers. The various methods 
that have been employed in the West to mitigate 
the hard lot of the toiling masses, to ameliorate 
the condition of tlio wage earner, and to enable 
the individual to attain to the full stature of his 
manhood, have been graphically portrayed by the 
author. 1 ndia at present is passing through ft 
cirsis in her economic history. As a result of the 
collision of the civilizations of the East and the 
West, an industrial revolution »s being brought 
about whose probable moral and social effects it is 
impossible to forecast. It is in the highest degree 
desuable that India should avoid the evils that 
have disfigured W ester n industrialism and that in 
adopting the more advanced industrial systems of 
the West, India should be warned against her los- 
ing the lofty idealism for which she has been 
nobly distinguished in the past. Hence wo are 
thankful to Mr. Henderson for his invaluable lec- 
tures which disclose deep sclrolai ship, wide out- 
look and above all a firm faith in India’s destiny 
which are sure to prove a new golden bond bet- 
ween the East and the West. His lectures cin- 
br.ieo a variety of topics which aro of absorbing 
human interest such us education, morals, econo- 
mic condition of wage earners, progress of nation 
and humanity. In every way, it is a book that 
deserves to be read, digested and mastered by all 
thoughtful Indians. 
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November 18. A. Telegram l™" 1 n " rKl " ,0 

tho IiritM. Imto Ausoointion, I"" 1 '"' '"P 1 "' 8 ' 
tor tlie nctivo Intervention oi lmpeml «"J I»*“ 
Governments in the South Atrium Into .toes- 


'”meml«r 18. It is ollicMly ototed by the 
Union Government to-day thot tho report tlM 
In, to Iral hem Hogge.1 todenthis nntoon.W. 
November 20. A Hindu p-icet h forcibly 
deported t.om British Colombia tor h.vmg t.ded 
t„ hill some ot the provisions ot the Immigra- 
tion Act. The Hindu was thrust on a steamer 
bound tor Hongkong as the vessel was sailing 
November SI. The Colonial Office in Imn.lon 
publishes two long telegrams Iron, toK!h.l«t.no 
denying all charge, .mil allegations of cruelty, 
shooting. Hogging on'! coercing Indians return 

to work. . v, 

November 22. A Press lommumciue is publi- 
shed at Delhi to dry amiouociog tho reconstitu- 
tion and ~org-ni.ati.,n of the Advisory Com 
mitteo for the Indian students ... England 

November 22. 3d of the 39 Hind,,, who wen, 
a onto for depot toton in British Columbia 
ar'e released to-day by order ot the Odef dusUro 
on the ground tliat the onto were ultra vuv.- 
November 24. H. E. the Viceroy and Had, 
Hulling. arrived at Madras this morning nmids 
intense enthusiasm among the ertiren. and tho 
Vieemgrl prononneemant on tho South A rman 
• ■ evoked the profoundcst gratitude, 

question Ins from Durlnn say, 

totXt MVt, aotiug Editor of the Vernaenhar 
‘per Auto Opinion to been arrested on a 
STrg. oi harbm.iing intoorad In, loans at a 

'Tn^mtol “'Tp7^oh«' hP «» 

dunk— ‘the privilege but invites written statements 

„„ tbe South African question. 


November 27. The llev. C. F. Andrew, left 
Delhi for South Africa to investigate tho question 
nm I report on tlio actual situation. 

November 28. This morning Mr. Surendm 
Nath Bnnucrjco received an explosive letter 
threatening to bo bombed in case he continues to 
associate himself with tho Government. 

November 29. Tim Sind and Baluchistan 
Bank Ltd., null thu Indiin Specie Bunk I.til. 
Knmclii both suspended payment to-day. The 
managing Director of the latter died audilenly 
this morning. 

November 30. II. E. tho Viceroy laid the 
Foundation stone of tho Behar Legislative Council 
and the High Court at Banltipur. 

December 1. Sir M. M. Bhownagreo to-day 
introduced a deputation of Indians to Lord Crewo 
who epoke very sympathetically in reply. 

December 2. A Blue Book In connection with 
Indians in South Africa dealing with events Horn 
July 3rd to November 24th Ins been issued to 
day in London. 

December 3 The In.li i Office announces that 
tho London Advisory Committeo for Indian 
students ins appointed a Sub-Committee, consist- 
ing of Sir Muncherjee Bhownagreo, Mr. Mirza 
AH Bug, Mr Abdul Latif and Major Sinhn to 
investigate tho alleged grievances of Indian 
students in Great Britain, with a view to making 
representations to Lord Ore* o for such redress ns 
may bo practicable. 

December 4. Fourteen I ndian, out of twenty 
who have just nrrired at Victoria, British Columbia 
are being held for deputation. 

December 5. Speaking at Ilashngden to- 
night, Mr. Harcourt said tint ho would delibera- 
tely refrain from discussing the difficulties regard- 
ing Indians in South Africa, becanso he believed 
that speeches at Public Meetings were not so 
serviceable as a friendly private suggestion and 
consultation to obtain a settlement satisfactory 
to all. 
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December G. The Secretary of State for India 
sanctions the appointment of (I. B. Wood, C.I.E., 
as the first Political Secretary to the Government 
of India. 

December 7. The fifth Punjab Hindu Con- 
ference opened, hero at noon to-day, in a spacious 
and handsome pavilion, in the presence of over 
1,500 visitors and delegates, representing all 
districts. Nearly 500 ladies attended. 

December 8. The Dominion Government of 
Canada issue an ordinance to-day, prohibiting the 
entry of all artisans and labourers into British 
Columbia, including Indians, till the 31st March 
nest owing to the congestion of the labour 
market. 

December 0. A very useful permanent memo- 
rial of Baja Rammolian Bay in the 6hape of a 
public library and free reading hall was opened 
to-day in Calcutta by his Excellency the Governor 
of Bengal. 

December 10. A large and enthusiastic 
Meeting was held at the Town Hall, Bombay 
regarding the South African question with II II. 
the Aga Khan in the chair, Sir P. M Mehta and 
Sir N. Ch.andavarkar taking a prominent part in 
the proceedings. 

December 11, It is announced that a commission 
consisting of Sir William Solomon, Mr. Escolen 
K. C. and Colonel Wylie has been appointed to 
enquire into the Indian grievances. 

December 12. The text of the Treaty between 
the British Government and the Mysore State was 
issued this morning. 

December 13. The Royal Commission on the 
Public Services of India opened its Calcutta 
Session to-day in the legislative Department with 
Lord Islington in the Chair. 

December 14, The Second Annual General 
Meeting of the Hindu University Society and 
Meeting of tho Committee of Management were 
hell at Allahabad, tho Maharaja of Dharbanga 
Presiding. 


Dccoinlter 15- Meetings of Indims pintesting 
against the ;*r$onncf of tho Commission voic 
held to-d.ay at Cape Town, Johannesburg, Kim- 
berly and Potchefbtroom and a demand is made 
for the inclusion of Sir James Rose Innes and 
Mr. Schreiner. 

December 1C. To-day there was an interesting 
function at Calcutta when Sir Charles Bajley 
unveiled the Statue of Lord Clive nnd Lord Carmi- 
chrcl took part in the proceeding. 

December 17. Mr. Gokh.ale in a press note 
contradicts Reuter’s message .and protests that he 
never cabled to Natal advising Indians to boycott 
tho Commission. 

December 18. The Enquiry Commission has 
opened its Sessions at Pietoria to-day. Judge 
Solomon has ordered tho immediate l dense of 
Messrs. Gandhi, Polak nnd Kallenbacli. 

December 19. The fifth public demonstration 
in connection with the South Afiican situation 
took place at Allahabad to-diy tinder the Chair- 
manship of Nawab Abdul Majid, <\t.E. 

December 20. The Tinua publishes the first of 
a series of nrticles on India from the pen of an 
“ Expert" 'writer analyzing tho situation in tho 
country. 

December 21. At a Meeting of 5,000 Indians 
held here yesterday addressed by Messrs. Gandhi, 
Polak and Kallcnbach, a Resolution was passed 
against the Indians giving evidence before the 
Commission of Enquiry, as it did not include a re- 
presentative of the. Indians. 

Decembei 22. In teply to an Addiess from the 
Punjab Muslim League, Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
complimented the Punjab Mabomcndans on their 
steady loyalty. 

December 23. The animal Convocation of the 
Punjab University was held to day at Lahoto. 
Ilia Honour the Lieutenant Governor, ns Chan- 
cellor, presiding An address was abo deliven d 
by Doctor Ewing. 
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The Inii'wn Civil Service. 

Tl,o October number o! the Co«u.^r s 
cent, in, on imporfant nrtiel. on tbo 
Civil Some, by Sir Henry Cotton relneh 
teem,, to to closely rtn.lie.1 by Inch™ .ml 
En.ll.bnen .like. n. enpbvose. the neej for 
reconstruction end ns the Koy.1 Commtoron on 
the Public Services in InrlH is .Irevly on tiro 
look out for the mctho.1. on.l nre.rns for rrorkrn 
cut .better end more efficient system rt mrll 

perbops be pertinent to my tb.t it rr.ll .mply 

repoy perus.1 by tb. member of the '!«'«» 
Commission. Ofeourserr.ne.il f.m.lr.r w.th 
,h. opinion, .nd view, of Sir Henry on m,.t of 

the important question. eoneern.n S tb. »dm - 
nistrrtion of Indta. His word, hnvo « ttamend- 
ou . rroight coming .s they do from one rr ro as 
«t, tally served in tb. HeU •»> ™»» ““ 

higbe.t pet that the Service has offered. 

He begins by noting the merit, .nd the 
limitation, of the serriee, the joys ««d the 
of the member, rrhile in India, them 
„ c t„,l work and their prospect,. He then 
, Lae. the eh.nged condition, of th.coontry 
demand, that the ntahM-t™ maclun.^ 

'.hould torn altered »» to suit the re,u, remeat, 

of the modern condition. 

. „,ii ban found to oorao forward nnd 
Who ii there are still the i.me? Look 

, affirm th* 1 {o the lime of Tippoo Snitan and 

lt Indi» a» »* . , erT i«.„ was orcanieed, and look 

Cornwallis, *^ ew i„d!n which we have ourselves 
•round now at ln a of Western education and ideas. 

crested bv the "P ^ chanpoc and has chanced, the 

And jet when all *1 j ai ,„ c, Tll Sers.ce remains un- 
coustitutionsot th , tHUn#r th e twentieth century 
altered, and the x ^ d ,„. h , r g e precisely the same 
iasent ont A to -etnpr the same offices as were filled 
tooction* •»“ ™ that, a hundred years ago. If 

by hi , predeccas'irs a Mioo , te ly we cannot bat 
we regard the 1 P”*5. „ OB {,[ the Sen ice is inherently 
see that the 5°?’* resent environment of popular re- 
jjippl»tW f \ nrowiiic sente of nationality, and that 

presentation and a r w ; [h ,ny scheme for the 

LlusUon^ Wlf-gotetoment which the Government of 
12S 


Urd H.rdinRO h., l.telr declared to ho 

lion for satisfrioR tha Jirt dem..d. of lojmn for. 

larger shsra in tho government or the country. 

Sir Henry noxt diacos-w*s tho question of the 

Mpimtion of tl,e «* eeutiT0 Rn<1 the j ,uliciid fun ?‘ 

tions and arrays arguments in favour of his 
proposals which lmvo been endorsed by ever so 
many men both in India and England. It has 
been a standing grievance in India nnd people 
have protested against this anomaly a hundred 
times. After enlarging at some length on the 
various details of tho difficulties arising out of the 
present system ho gives a direct method which is 
quite a practical suggestion which can bo applied 
with certain success. lie says : 

Bat ii there can he no independence on the p»rt of 
tlie judicial service so long as msgistrates nnd Judge, 
nre dependent for promotion and transfer on the will of 
the executive government, *o it is another essential fea- 
ture of the scheme that subordinate judicial officers of 
whatever grade should be placed under the control and 
orders of the High Court The judicial administration 
of a district should be under the district and sessions 

judge, subject onlv to the authority of theHigh Coart. 
fro preside over the local courts thcro would be, as now, 
the Judge, Subordinate Judges, magistrates and tmin- 
sifTs as they are called, for the disposal of civil cases. 
But appointments to all these offices would be made by 
the Hich Court, and the selection would be made from 
among advocates and pleaders, and other members of 
the legal profession. It is needless to add that very 
highly qualified material is available for the purpose. 
There are many experienced lawyers in India who would 
discharge the duties both of magistrate and judge far 
better than a civilian. And incidentally, of course, the 
number of Indian judicial officers would increase -a 
remit which should bo welcome m the interests of 
economy as well as efficiency. 

In conclusion Sir Henry gives a personal 
reminiscence which is delightful reading. 


“ It is nearly thirty years since I first ventured to say 
that “the Indian Civil Service as at present constituted 
is doomed.” But threatened institutions (like the House 
of Lords) live long, and mv words were lightly regarded. 
A few years later I wag, I think, the only witness before 
the Indian rnblio Service Commission of 1883 who 
dared to formulate a scheme or reconstructive policy, 
and 1 was then brushed aside as a visionary. But much 
bas happened since those days, and, if I was solitary and 
premature in my views then, I am now tha mouthpiece 
of an agitation which daily swells in force and expres-, 
aioo. Whatever tie Royal Commission may do and 
whatever a Civilian Government may say, sooner or 
later my worda will bo fulfilled. The Indian Civil Ser- 
vice is moribund and must pass away after a prolonged 
period of magnificent work, to be replaced by a more 
popular system which will perpetuate its efficiency white 
avoiding its defects.” r. 
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Indian Progress and Taxation. 

Lord Cioraer contributes to the Quarterly Re- 
view an article on “Indian Progress and Taxa- 
tion.” As Sir Evelyn Hiring, lie was the Finance 
Minister of Loul Mayo, and lie is an authority on 
the financial condition of India. Head wliat he 
has to fcny about the poverty of the masses: — 
•‘Tlie danger of generalising about things Indian lias 
been already indicated. Jlut there are some exceptions 
to tlie rule. One generalisation which can salely be 
made is that the population generally is extremely 
poor. The ether is that, both on political and economic 
''grounds, taxation must bo light Some j ears ago. Sir 
i>avid Barbour, after a Tory careful examination of 
this question came to the conclusion that the average 
annual income per head of population in India was 
Tls. 27. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald gives it as £2. 'Which- 
ever figure is taken as correct, the fact is verv striking ; 
for Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is evidently justified in sav- 
ing that if £2 bo the average there must be considerable 
sections of the community whose income fall below that 
figure. The incidence of taxation per hevd of popula- 
tion, exclusive of the laud-revenne, has varied during 
the last decade from fO-MOJrf in PUKUM to £0-2-14. 
in 1912-13. Two shillings a year does not appear to ns 
to be a verv heavy tax ; but consider what it mean* to a 
man who has only £2 or perhaps less, on which to live 
for 12 months. It is the equivalent, and even in reality 
much more than the equivalent, of a tat of £.*> levied on 
an Englishman with an income of £100 a-ye»r. If this 
consideration stood alone.it would bo sufficient to justify 
the assertion that the fiscal system of India must of 
necessity be based not only on light, but on very light 
taxation. Cut it does not stand alone. Political consi- 
derations point to a precisely similsr conclusion. The 
wise words of Lord Lawrence, hold as good to-day as 
they did half a century ago ‘ Light taxation,’ he said, 
‘is the panacea for foreign rule in India.' 

Lord Cromer with his newly acquired jingo 
Imperialistic ideas in Egypt cannot lose an oppor- 
tunity to sneer nt the educated classes — even 
when they raise their voico in the Councils for 
increased gmnts to education and sanitation. It 
is somewhat re-assuring to us to read liis opinion 
on the Home Charges. Ilere is wlmt lie says : — - 

“There i», indeed, an alternative to increasing taxa- 
tion, if more money is absolutely req lired. Any econo- 
mies, provided that they do not impair the military 
strength of the country or seriously cripple the efficiency 
of the civil administration, arc of course to he welcomed. 
It is impossible to discuss this matter at any length on 
the present occasion. Brief allusion may, however, be 
made to ono point as to which Indian opinion is very 
sensitive, rig,, what are known as the Home Charges." 

. T}'* r . 0 ean be no doubt that, in the distribution of 
liabilities between the British and Indian treasuries. 
India has a right not merely to just but to generous 
treatment. The claim to bo treated with generosity has 


recently been much strengthened owing to the fact that’ 
in order to salve the coo science a of the British public, 
India has been forced to abandon the very jsrge revenue 
which up to the present time has been derived from the 
export of opium to China. Still less can there bo any 
doubt of the existence of a very prevalent opinion that 
in these matters India has not been treated either with 
generosity or over with justice. 8ir Valentine Chirol 
says:— ‘The Indian Nationalist Press has not been alone 
in describing the recent imposition on the Indian tax- 
payer of a capitation allowance amounting fo £300,000 
a-year to meet the increased cost or the British soldier 
as ‘the renewed attempt of a rapacious War Office to 
raid the helpless Indian treasury, 1 Moreover smalt eco- 
nomics have at times been made at the expense of India, 
which have caused an amount of friction and ill-feeling 
altogether out of proportion to the amount of money 
saved to the British tsx-pijer. Some years ago, the cost 
of a ball given to the Sultan of Turkey in London was 
most unwisely charged to the Indian treasury, an inci- 
dent which afforded for a long period a fertile text for 
the sarcasms and vituperation of Indian Anglo-phobes. 
It what Mr. Ramsay Macdonald says is correct, it would 
appear that more recently an a’tompt which fortunately 
proved unsuccessful, was made to saddle India with a 
charge of £7,000 for entertaining the representative and 
guests from India who took part in the Coronation cere- 
monies of the late king. Claims on India of this des- 
cription are absolutely indefensible. . . . ." 

The Education of Indian Women- 

In tlio Female F'! neat ion of Madras tlie lion. 
T. V. Seshagiri Iyer puts in a vigorous plea for 
the education of Indian womon. To them should 
be opened equally with their male com- 
peers all the avenues of knowledge and employ- 
ment. But in either case their sharo will have to 
bo limited. With regard to their professions, 
they should go in for Education, the Postal Ser- 
vice and Medicine and with a Ladies’ College 
attached to the University they will fare well in 
duo time. 

But the question of general education is of 
equal importance. It must essentially be reli- 
gious. Hygiene, Painting, Needle- work and music 
should form part of tlie curriculum of studies. 
Some know ledge of Sanskrit and English as well 
should bo important; but they must bo well 
grounded in the Vernaculars, 

The writer concludes: — 

Th8 ideal sim-d at should bo to enable our ladies to 
understand all that is best In our religion, to bring 
home t» them lessons connected with the management 
of the house and the care of the children, and to make 
of them pteasaot companions to their husbands, e»pa- 
olo of understanding and appreciating their work. 
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Englishmen in India 
“ An old Pensioner " writing under the above 
heading to Asidtie Quarterly llecieio touches 
upon the complaint of arrogance that is made 
against the members of the ruling rnco in their 
rel \tions to Indians. The writer quotes a letter 
from a young Civilian who complains of the 
ignorance of vernaculars among the Europeans 
and tells what this results in. Here is what ho 


says:— 

The vernacular m greatly neglected by European! here. 
Government pays little attention to the matter, and 
seems to care nothing whether its officer! know the local 
language or not. It was generally stated before the 
Pablic (Service Commission that knowledge of the langu- 
age* decaying, and t am afraid that there la a great 
deal of truth 10 the criticism. 

Readers of the •* Asiatic Quarterly Review, 1 * will not 
need to ho told that ignorance ot the vernacular 11 a 
fatal bar to real knowledge of the bulk of the Indian 
peoples and without knowledge how shall we accept 
active and intelligent sympathy ? 

Another quotation fiom a letter of an Indian 
official is laid nnder contribution. This gentle- 
man wiites : — 


The educated Indian i» growing moie bitter in propor- 
tion as the European in India grows more arrogant. 1 
think you have lout touch with the India of to-day too 
completely to understand our feeling! in this matter. 

We know how patient this class of Indian 
officials ore. And when one of them writes so 


bitterly, things aro teally benous, and need uigent 
remedies, llut it is somewhat amusing to bo told 


that, among other reasons, 
i. i, possible that political enmta compel European* 
in India to take justiBablo precautions, and that these 
„»,!>*.• M to greater ..ol.tion th.u ... form.clj 
nractised. After all, sailiUnt taeUCS jo England have 
fn some degree affected the attitude of the senes to one 
another in public life, and something of the same kind 
may hare acted as bar to social araonitie* in India. 

Tho presumption that there were any social 
• amenities between Englishmen and Indians before 


the present Indian unrest and its manifestations, 
both healthy and otherwise, is altogether unten- 
able Hi 0 fnct is Englishmen and Indians ha\e 
noter m> far, speaking generally, met on equal 
teims. As Sir. Goklmlo said at the Universal 
Ilacea Congress, “ Tho soul of social friendship 


is niutu il appreciation and respect, which ordi- 
narily is not found to co-exist with a conscious - 
no-ss of incq.ility." And any attempt — however 
laudable in itself — to bring together tho Indians 
and tlm Englishmen in India is hound to he mol a 
or less it failure “ as long ns the consciousness of 
inequality continues to ho boliind bucli inter- 
course.” i 


The Portuguese History in Bengal. 

Our school histories do not contain much refer- 
ence to tho Portuguese occupation of llengal. 
Mr. Narendra Nath Mai tin’s article in the current 
number of tho Uituhuian Review gives « vivid 
account of the atrocities under tho Portuguese oc- 
cupation of Bengal. Tho Portuguese were in tho 
service of the King of Andean, Sliripur and other 
provinces m the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
and tho atrocious piracies of tlio Poitugue-o 
adventurers and marauders lias long been an 
unknown history. The writer of the aiticle quotes 
the following passage from Bernier, pel haps tl*> 
greatest authority on the subject. The description 
elucidates some of the horrid features of tho 
then civilization or morals of tho Portuguese. 

“ A! they were unawed and unrestrained by the Gov- 
ernment, it was not surprising that thane renegades pur- 
sued no other trsdo than that of rapine and piracy. They 
scoured the neighbouring seas in light galleys, called 
galleasses, entered the numerous arms and branches of 
the Ganges, ravaged the islands of the Lower Bengal, 
and. often penetrating forty or fifty leagues up tho 
country, surprised and carnod awoy the entire popula- 
tion ot villages on market days, and at times when tho 
inhabitants were assembled tor the relehrstioD of a 
marriage, or son-e ether festival, the marauders made 
slaves of thei- unhappy captives, and burnt whatever 
could not bo removed. 

Mr. Maitra quotes some other postages of equal 
vividness and gloom, and concludes that'” a class 
of historians, specially English, make much of the 
marauding nature of the life and character of 
some Indian individuals (like Shiwaji) while they 
silently pass over the heart-rending cruelties 
committed by these infidel Europeans, without 
any censure or condemnation,” . , 
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Caste and the Christian Church in India. rctu-d the spread of the Gospel, these may be 
In the October issue of the Last and the H 'est mentioned: 


Rev. Trunel Lonwood discusses the inteiesting 
question of how caste — which broods bo heavily 
over the atmosphere of India — has its revenges 
on the Indian Christian Church. The learned 
missionary aids the understanding of this gieat 
institution of caste by an analogy 
Imagine a eastern o( guilds as enthusiastic and as 
powerlul aa any system or trade unions, jet touching 
tha wife and every member of the family a* well as the 
man himself. Giro to this tiade unionism tho terrible 
weapons afforded by the control of every marriage and 
the porter to excommunicato from intercourse in rating 
and drinking ; allow tho union to exercise these weapons 
by a vote ot the majority at the first attempt of any 
member of the clan to break away lrom the established 
routine, and you will have some idea of what caste 
means in India. 

There are cei tain obvious influences of caste 
upon the Church. Tho would-be follower of 
Christ who refuses to be bound by the narrow 
restrictions of his caste is thrown out of his caste 
and hindered in the pursuit of his lawful trade. 
This naturally throws him on the protection of 
the European missionary. 

The same principle will explain a great deal of tho 
deplorable Anglicising of the Christian community. An 
experience which makes a thoughtful missionary shudder 
is to hear an Indian Christian say to him when he 
attempts to appeal along the line of Indian patriotism, 
•‘Oh, but we do not belong to India, we belong to you.’' 
Fatal as is such a temper, it is surely nothing more than 
a crude indirtmeiit ot the conduct of India to the un- 
happy Christian. 

It is curious that even inside tho Church tbo 
feeling of social diffidences bhoidd be so marked. 
Tho Doves, tho professional scavenger, ol Benares 
have been civilised and christianised by tho 
"Wesleyan Mission. A wonderful reformation has 
been wrought in them and jet they mo 
oppressed by »v sense of caste and social inferio- 
rity and refuse to be drawn into close touch with 


The Indian theory of teaching as a rulo prefers the 
idea of a seuii-conscious infection to that of definite 
propaganda. The tfuiit sits in his monastery, and all 
who desire to be taught come to him; speaking 
broadly, be does not go out to preach. Then again 
the iuea of sulvutioo taught by Hinduism or bud- 
dhism is almost entirely individualistic in theory. 
Further, to ordinary Indian thinking it is a sin for a 
man to leave bis father's religion aud therefore illegi- 
timate to persuade him to do so 

A fact of great importance that tends to 
retain and perpetuate castes even within tho 
Church is that 

In India religion has, as a rule, nothing to do with 
conviction, but is simply a matter of caste rule. The 
Hindu may believe what ho likes as long as he does 
not violate the rules of caste in any public fashion, 
and convetssly Ills only idea of what constitutes tbo 
acceptance of religion is bounded by tho following of 
external rules. 

Caste has had such far-reaching influence on 
Christian work that workers have to re-construct 
many of their ideas os to tho method of spreading 
the Gospel. 

There are two lessons that are outstanding and 
should be insisted on above all : — 

If it be true that we are responsible for all tho des- 
cendants ot Christians, work among children and young 
people, though always important, becomes in India tea 
times more so. When a Christian community has been 
baptised, numerous enough to bo more or less self- 
dependent on the purely economic side, it will often 
bo tho wisest course to suspend the worts of foreign 
evangelism. For tome time yet there will be a need for 
that kind of evangelising in which tho foreigner can 
best attract the attrition of men or education aud good 
caste, but tho caro of the Christian community, in order 
that it may evangelise, aud cien that it may commend 
tha Vto'spnV by it% cni.dnct, is immensely mure important 
than further evangelisation by the furugu mismuuavy. 

Again the indiau is not prepared for a morality de- 
pendent simply upon hi* own isolated self-regulation. 
Of course in this ho does not stand alone. No people is 
prepared for isolated self-regulation, and tho commu- 
mty certainly influences tho bntish individual to a high 
degree. ° 

The question naturally arises how the Church 


those outside their lecognUcd pale. Tliis diffi- 
culty confronts Mission workers wherever they 
have to do with more than one rnnk in tho Jiiei- 
nrcliy of caste 

To tho Christian, the cnsto-feeling ia a great 
barrier to evangelisation. Of the man y causes that 


should utilise this t-en-o of discipline, this depen- 
dence on clan morality nnd legud for caste 
traditions which is so inherent in the Indian 
nature. The Church should seek to replace tho 
old casto rules by frnmiug rules of discipline even 
inside the Church ; — 
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w S" 

.pcc.1 i«i«. with UH Chn.ti.a 

SfS tew or punisbmont, for ...sUnco, 
would bo exclusion fro® Christian commu- 

(6) El - C0 ®T;rri. t» '» any immoral pro* 

on the breach ot custom. , , ( 

Tlio practical and learned worker on bchaU 

JchLhote. to losing »d!Wr «f“~ 

tion for the course he recommends :— 

ask ourieWcs how l»r n« le ssons 0 f the L»w “ od 

clocT ot the Gospe' . , sonJa degree, 

iho prophet* b ‘ v I ° h ^. e ", 1 ,ed »ve problem, about which 
The problems L h» * { P eatly puzzled. They 

the Indian common ) ityt i soeu l and religious lnBuencea 

(«,«.«! th. Chn.- 

S W«< *P»» *“ 

Dangers in India. 

subject. T1 which the Hindu, 

*«•-*. “ m “°l vL o»u^ ora „ n. 

«*■» " w - ^ 
“ W * b ut .ever ma.k»»<- But having “--.de 
^ otalimt.ons, " e ““ et0 ‘he direct con- 

these gencr.diz.iucm., 

of Inte ; _ . b „„ ,h. a.!ect ot l.a» t»“S 
When l hear this U more ot ,t^ 1 aio 

w »nt ol religion ^ in ,?s time but torgot- 

re mioded ot an old P" nt ‘ » h ovm sitting at a table, 
ten now. no doubt. A jn f>c0 lwoMeB , n d Eusbed 

L bead between bis hau ^ him ara bottles empty 

and his eyes b * th C amo the following words : 
.nd lull, and out ot hi » Qrae . I tcel giddy and faiu^ 

r hxs fi5£S? “ ?,'£ ESS '«•£.» 

gin, and whishj^^"’*! thcm ,n together and 

- 1 to do now? -xiiat cannot tail.’ 

taka a huokeltul;^ sh0 i» drunk with 


advances argument, to— that th. Courts of 
Civil and Criminal Justice have been a failure as 
they have petrified all custom into cast-iron pre- 
cedent. The education that has been mparted 
is a failure again, because its ideals are wrong. 
Indeed the writer is vehement in bis demmern- 
tion ot all th. branches of British administrator, 
and no aspect of British rule is oien.pt from his 
censure. , 

«■— ... .»mj 

unit, with a c ““ c . : o , 0 tn official ot Govern- 

wo hato turned the be ainaoDoared. Consequently, 
m ent and the counci - m dea^ local self-government 

£»“S=fe“ 

n» mt u.t * ««■ »CT«“W. 
aible to tbo District w»g . Naturally 

t3tt.osf rifss* ^ - * •» — 

°r.w hra-tu. ffi 

FHSj' s& namSTM 

br.ms.tl.. ps.pls. “‘'“''hj" “V. Evtnl.y ..Id it 

growing mere &T Englishmen, but to 

only to lndianJ and w tull of complaints. 

Ed£ to W »« the Cm! Service is losing 

r^Lai.f ^jssai! 

“S»ad» tat at **- — ■ 


“Aadir.ru«* “- al s*nVS“..»i- 

to5ic*te out b 

the normal health of Mi . been dis- 
T " the tot few decades i The writer 
turbc<I il'Uit'S 1 


Sedition or No Sedition?-A Sym^.um 
by llejm^enUtive In.lt ms nwl Anglo-Indians. 
Price As. 4. 

G. A. N’atesan & Co, Sunkuraiua Cbetty Street, Madras, 
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The Problem of Indian Workmen. 

In the current issue of Burn’ a Magazine there 
is an article of Fome interest to Indian readers. 
It is evidently for the edification of an assistant 
arriving fresh from Home and commencing liis 
duties in a largo Indian establishment. • The re- 
marks on the Indian workmen show real insight 
and sympathy., 

In an incredibly abort time he flads that the average 
Indian workman does not possess the faculty of conti- 
nuous industry, and soon slackens in his task unless he 
is constantly watched and yrged forward. Our friend 
will no doubt dub the whole of his workmen a lazy lot 
of incfficionts, and mil try to torce them on with an out- 
burst of the eipressive languagu of a British workshop. 
He will be wroDg.of course, and will be hopelessly un- 
auocessful in the result. The Indian workman, to begin 
with, is not lazy. Further, he is a peculiarly sensitive 
being, and the language which would barely impress the 
feelings of his European prototype will sear into his 
very flesh and leave aim a hopeless mass of jangled 
nerves. 


It is often stated that India is in the throes of 
a great industrial transition. It is true indeed. 
For ages Agriculture has been the mam occupa- 
tion of the people, and the basis of the hfo of 
the country has been the village and even to day 
the villago life in India is just what it was 'five 
hundred years ago. Hence, 


Accustomed for generations to work in their own 
houses or shops, or on their own plot of ground, the mill 
or factory is to them a place of banishment. Stones of 
wealth to bo earned may attract them thereto, but thov 
remain birds of passage, bent on saving sufficient 
money to return as early as possible to the village again 
to mingle with their own people. Bo strong are his 
longings to this direction that the Indian workman will 
live in the city, under conditions of unutterable squalor 
Little attempt has been made to provide good dwelhnc. 
for the artisans working in the mills and lactones, Hm 
doubtful if they would appreciate such attempts it they 
were made, because the, have always before them the 

Vt Afi4,n> l , hey h r a " p a « aln6 ‘ them the 
great tranmel of caste It is difficult to strictly con- 

.'““"‘.a, !>«> tkoy .re .1.11 >trlm 
.1,11 .on.ut.t. tto n„.t Mmptou bo,™u in U.. 
if a man should be oven unwittingly untrue to it. 
loses friends, family— all that is dear to him. 1 ^ b 


This being the case there Is no wonder that 
that they are indiflerent to the vvoih of the fac- 
tory. In their own village*, they , unify wotk 
contentedly for long hours and for meagro iemu- 


neration. In fact they arc noted for their patient, 
steady industry. But in the factory everything 
is foreign to their inherited ideas and traditions. 

Thoy are not inefficient from lack of capacity or lazi- 
ness, but because the work of the factory holds no real 
or permanent interest for them. There is no joy in 
labour for which they have had no suitable training or 
intelligent education. 

This old order is but slowly changing and 
“every industrial concern in the country is a 
monument to competent and sympathetic Euro- 
pean overseers, who have based the organisation 
of their establishments on an intelligent under- 
standing and, we venture to add, admiration for 
the character and skill of the Indian workman” 


me roeiry oi Uhildliood. 

The October number of the Modem World con- 
tains an article by Mr. P. Seshadri, M. A. on the 
Poetry of Childhood. Poets have always been 
keen observers ofehikhen and the beauty of child- 
hood is a constant theme with them. He says : 

Even a cursory examination of the world's poelri is 
enough to convince ono of the attention childhood has 
o ten received uttho h.nds of poets. The theme is as 
old as ilomer, who has pictures of children buddies 
castles in sand on the sea shore, dreaming or adventure 
\, Wh ? 86 AchM *' * child climbs on 
the knees of his fathers guest and overturns the eoblet 
of wine In his attempt to drink from It; and whose 
Ulysses as a boy walks with his father in tbo garden 
learning the names of trees and flowers ini ««««.-- 
-,tl. pr.d, Ih. pl.t oI S r»ui,d tw t ^ ,,, 5g" e J 

to hunself the subjoct Nor was the ® .. , 

the Utter periods it h.story object forgotten in 

In the province of English poctrv. with wWh . 
apeci.lljr ...cnr.rt .«* „*/' £? ^ ™ ,*“ 

ilc.idei . «r, tag. „„„ ber o[ ‘ Be “ 

special poets who will bo recognised at onoo"^! 8 °- me 
delineated the beauty of childhood with remarkabUm® 
sight and power. Blake has often been ahU J 
himself af hu mysticism, and claim kinship with 
joys and sorrow » of humanity hv bia , * p ,Ylt “ tbo 
of child-life. B omo of tile best wort ? ,CtUres 

relates to the same theme. Bteveuaon hf/ worth 

mirablo study of childhood from the an a ^‘ 

point ...d his CA,W*. 8Und * 

position of child-psychology, more vivid 
valuablo than that presented in the boat T° m °™ 
subject. The macmfieentharmnrlf bes . t c . M ‘‘nu»> on the 
often played around tho samp m r* ^ w,n buino hove 

P-i-Wta rJ.iZZ'TZX,:', ",° d - “* 

I..., 1. Longidlow ?f ™ U» 

gre.t ymp.ll,, „j "fdtll'o! Mil „ bo '! * P”’ 1 . »' 
ed .im.lar entiuii.im in thi. KD rk ’ ' has dis P J, J- 
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The Armenians in India. 


The Trend towards a human Religion. 


Tho recent number of the Calcutta Renew con- 
tains nn article of historical interest from the pen 
of Dr. A. IV, R. Moreno. In tracing the antiquity 
of the Armenians in India ho nay*: — 


They “formed » settlement at Sntanuti (the site of 
modern Cthntts) it least 00 years before tho foundation 
of Calcutta by Job Charnnck Mr. Mnsroob J. Seth in 
h\»“ History of tho Armenian* in lodi* " mention* that 
ho diicorered a tn/obslono in the Armenian Churchyard 
of Calcutta with an inscription in tho Armenian langu- 
age, bearing the data of 11th of Jutv 1630 A. D of 
which the following is a verbatim translation : “1111* is 
the tomb Of Rezabpebah, tvifo of the late charitable 
Soohea*. who departed from this world to life eternal on 
the 21«t day of Nakha (Uth nf July) in tho year 15 
(new era of Jolfa-ICJO A D 

Tombstones in tho old town of Iiehtr point to 
their having settled there in the first half of the 
17th century, and from 1645 onvrenl* there was 
an Armenian community at Chinvurah, *t tho 
head of which was the wealthy family of mer- 
chants known ns the Margnrs. 

In 166S the Armenians obtained a firman from 
Anrangieb giving them permission to sottle in 
Saiyadabad, tho commercial suburb of Murshi- 
(labod. In 1688 they received a charter from tho 
Honourable East India Company granting them 
freo trndo in tho Company’s territory with full 
liberty in the exorcise of their religion. One of 
tho clauses of this charter was 


That they should 1 *»e liberty to lire in cities, gam- 
song or towns in India, »nd to bur, sell and to purchase 
land and houses, and ho captblo of *1! cinl offices and 
preferments in thessroe manner ns if they ljere English- 
men born »nd shall always hire tho freo ondundulurbed 
liberty of tho, even ire of tneir t>wn religion. And 
wo hereby declare that we w,JI not continue any gorer- 
nnr in our service that shall in any kind disturb or dis- 
countenance them In the full enjoyment of all the pn- 
yilegea hereby granted to them, neither shall they pay 
any other or greater duty in India than tho Company s 
factors, or any other Englishman born do, or ought to 
do. 

There are in Calcutta 850 Armenians. Of these 
318 only speak Armenian habitually, whereas no 
fewer than 532 speak English habitually. Of the 
1,063 Armenians in Bengal 133 are boys under 
15 year?, 496 are men over 15 years and 314 are 
women over 15 years. 


Mr. S. II, Swinny in tho PositivUt Review for 
Kocember surveys tho Religions vmhl ami indi- 
cates tho increasing dominance of human con- 
siderations. Tim revelled will of tho Deity no 
longer shapes and guides the life of Man lint God 
himself is being re-formed and re-interpreted in 
accord meo with the canons of human morality. 

|* Tho Churches tend more and more to juvtify their 
cxiateive not an instrument* for the salvation of souls, 
but a* agencies of human usefulness." 

The ti iuroph of the human element and the 
dwindling importance of theism are eloquently' 
set forth • — , 

“If God and his Angola are becoming reoogniaed as 
but the imaginations of tho childhood of Humanity, of 
Ch.-i<t and htv Mother-and tho great company of the 
Saints are humbly taking their places among tho atilt 
larger boat of the benefactors of Man, the mothers that 
have cherished our infancy, tho teachers that hare 
illumined on r path, tho heroes and martyrs of old through 
whom we have come into our heritage, what hope i« 
there foe cold abstraction* and distant Unknowable* p 
Theism must fade before Humanity ; andfrom Humanity 
tho -Ethical ideal, if it is to be more than an empty 
phrase, must derive its metning and its inspiration." 

Mr. Ffulip Thomas, the great efchidsi who is 
an interpreter of tho thoughts and feelings of 
the Positivists sets forth the true relations of 
master and disciple in the following words ; — 

“The best disciple is the one most filled with tho 
spirit of the muster ; so possessed and inspired by it, in 
his inmost being, that be shows it forth, not hy feeble 
imitation, but by the fullest erertlon of all hia faculties — 
by what wc pall, in short, his life ” 

Hero is thu eloquent refutation of tho ungener- 
ous fear of a great personality : — 

“This jealousy of tho great man is as unworthy as it 
is futile ; and it may as well bo taid at once that no 
nurahor of second-rate minds can by * co-operative 
thinking ’‘produce tho work of single thinker of tho high- 
est class, BUjh as Aoguste Comte, any wore than a dozen 
inferior dramatists car, hy collaboration, compose a 
play equal to * Hamlet.’ At the tame time, no man is 
levs of a poet because Shakespeare is so transcendental)]* 
great: similarly, no mm need ha less of atbinkcror phi- 
losopher because Comte was great. Each one of us can 
think his own thought and bo tree to biroeeff, while 
holding Comte in deepest reverence and valuing at the 
very highest his contribution to the human store.” 
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Women and Public Spirit. 

In an extremely interesting and inspiring arti- 
cle in the November issue of the TheowphUl, Mr. 
N. F. Stuart has combated with decided ability the 
popular heresy that the iliughters of Eve are the 
mothers of mischief. It is true that by virtue of 
tho vague and elusive quality of suggestion, 
woman is a potential Lady Macbeth but not in- 
frequently is she the inspirer of valour and virtue. 
Contemplating the mournful glory of tho Taj 
Mahal, that noble monument to art and culture, 
one cannot but bo struck with the great gifts 
of knowledge and healing with which God has 
endowed woman. 


We shall Aee how a certain dynamic force of her* m 
pent up in a frail body. Often it h handicapped by purer 
ty and social obscurity or by conventional VeatricHona 
yet thi« spiritual force will shake o/T every fetter to edvo 
so mighty an mpetusto the moral evolution oMho world 
that the impuluo lasts even for centuries. d 


In this world of Moya, Sit» 1, a Supremo rea- 
lity, an eternal verity. For the Meal of renun- 
ciation tho Hindu woman i, indebted to Site, the 
flower of Indian womanhood. 

Tho adoring wife is of tho East but tho (lower 
of humanity— the maidenhood belongs to tiro 
West. 


If courage bo the crown of maidenhood wo 
should turn to Franco or Spain, where 
pioua band, of pilgrim, pay devont homage to 
womanhood. I. woman not a living f„[° ori „ 
tho live, of thousand, I Ha, Bernadette not „„t- 
bnrved the ridicule of tho met agnostic nation in 
tho most materialistic a«e : 


To her. se to many women, death ia ml. * 1 ,- t. • 
ning of their life-work. You may bum a madden 
may bury her but you cannot bury a movement 
to tho maiden— she will ri«c *e*in n„t ,k\ ?? n , , 

to Heaven i, mao'. iomlitodo, he .ta,aie^ > S.u’£ 
year, of lonely O.IK Jl.p.ti. h . tear. i„ piie.'*-,'? 
devouring flame and suffocating amoke he ,d’ , " 
ot Are.oye.ood with , .word h, oS. 4 '’“I 

of tho DlM.od Virgin. pierce > the -ml 


Should yon seek the woman in Spain , IT. 
have tho statues and portrait, of Isabella tho 


Catholic, to whom tho forlorn adventurer Colum- 
bus came in the dark hour of despair. If Colum- 
bus is tho national hero of Spain, Teresa is tho 
national samt. In Italy we mcet tllat helpful 
samt, Catherine of Siena who with her followers 
form, tho connecting link between St. Francis and 
Savonarola. Wo might also linger over Hira- 
heth of Hungary whose apron full of rese-Ieaves 
has inspired tho artist a, Beatrice ha, inspired 
the poet to dwell on the little Wilhelmina to 
whom Carlyle makes graceful „ek„„rv!edgments 
mh, s' Chronicle tiro Great.' "The name, of 

.“ratal, F ' 5 ' “ d Fb ™« Nightingale are 

household word, wherever English is a mother- 
tongue. 

In America wo have Helen Keller, -Mind, dumb 
and deaf and yet „ Scholars marvel „f p,. 
rionco and perseveranee. Another Tran, -Atlantic 

r ™ ' ■ “ ”T i!th ° * ua "«" ° r 

abolition of^r U,i5, ’ 0ta 

Tire writer pays „ glowing trihoto to tho 

oneoof women. Of good women and kind „ men 
--.no lack in this world. Brrt 

Helena Blavatsky with H.rriet n™ i °I! w,th Victoria; 
W,tb S.ett File™., ; l ““■bta.how, l),ra.d etl ; 
thcr womanhood .„d tl„l r puw'e.plrit ’ °" lj 

Both in the pulpit and oaths socialist, ' e plat 

And even n« tho w..t 

And her, the Unir 0 r* P a, ** We eh "! «P ««d 

patnoti.m, that make* W,th * P Un ^*ry 

colour and ea«te Reern of , ra( ’° "nd creed, 

in the nurgerv ; ' 8 womar^ whilre'"* *” d W * r * "l u «bb!e 
tothe honlof the animal th- ft AY’* * r ? opened aliko 
the calling of the ai e k and th« ~ n8 of . tb ® prisoner, 

S £e°g a^UiaTevery cne W fc * n 

.4.4. « . ri^rr^vSi 
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UnERMES OF THE Uftt. 

The South African Indian Question. 

I. MU. rOLAK. 

\.Ur^in 8 tl* Court on 17th .lay of *>'■' 

V, Mr 1'ohk nrulotho tollouiug rtutrmcut. 
M l 1’c linril lo r'oul lto ' 1 " rS '’ 

r.rraivo rte.i.tonro rtrugglo — 

Ai th.s 

know from mo tho ®! JJJJ my reasons therefor 

Piss'ire Uesiatance mo n i»de a most intimate 6tud J 
I have, for »«? >“» ^ both a. a private 
of the Indian V« tlonn or 8 ° 0 U f t /n rf,„» Opinion, nil 
citi/en and •* thoEdi ^ with the Indian P£- 
cloiro to he a» cl ® „ * „ ‘ Cnropean here. From this 

Worn in thi* c° u " tr > “ ‘"JgTif tb.t the Indian eommu- 
etu.iy I bate convinced my*® n( J, nbor of moat ntwn 
nity 14 labouring under * ftns gpccdilj removed, will 
cnevances wUtab, unleer t y ^ £gr*dation. 

result in it« j* w . end a member of the legal 


As an Englishman, » ’ , Iod t0 do ruy utmost to 

sr.PSrA“u£s3 

that pledge. Um0B >re only not redeemed 

but are 1 * 0 ’' " P 0 * ,li ’ ,e,J, ^“fir me to associate myself, 

b0t * re *-- "l- impossib'efor rneto^ ^ ^ rtc0 or 


°*A» aro'einher oH ^ 

hzsszsfr jysM «- 

pUees J«*t‘eo 

U\». 


oftlie Honourable Mr. oh fcaio. Tft * x WM deli- 

dared that a promisoof r p whom he met at 

»rf. to bun "7 “‘"“‘K ?ra°tel a..»l ot 

Vreton. a J.dK Wta. . ” th. truth ol.my 
that promise, I . tblt ^j* mere word is accepted 
friend a statement. l kno 1 r ln d ls , but also by 

not only by million* of the peop^^ >nd x should 

l hB ^liTed in my’Tcndship had I not used my most 
.■‘”oooo. .c".f" « .0.0.0 th‘l .»«> ■h“ la b » ®'“ “ 
thi. promiae. ,h„.o loJ,.o. tabto to It 

I regard the tJ A* 1 P . , he British Empire. It 
as a blot upon the E?nd "ame of bsrbari|im lu direct 
is, in my humble • 1 ° r , blie k to conditions of 

£3£ 

-“S'SSi'S ff JK £5 

.1 th. Ul-p.JO.*i ““,"*^0 it lho.0 contr.cts, 
any knowledge of tho " uuequal contracting 
which bare been whnU? ignorant of condit.«n. 

parties, one of who IB p 0 diating their liability 

ol lif. .. Sooth «* rope at, my ..In. 

to the tax, and m tb# Jj fellow-subjects. Know- 

.ympath.es hasebeen J A „ 9 of .eeur- 

mgas do that aii o grievance have failed 

mg redress of this .mo ’* gl¥e r esister myseir, 

J felt it my duly, as a con vi y ^ ^ , nJlin 

who have taken P « co unBel those liable to this 
mont for ■«!)«. ‘ ife resistance to that end 
loniuitous tax to *d°p P . f General Smuts 

and I claim to have the - •“®“H |lllc o ». a perfectly 
himself in dMerih'Og P metbod 0 f peaceful pro- 

legitimate and const l ‘° b voicelcBS and vote- 
test, especially .. those unhsppy people I admit 

less community auch coun *el!od passive rcsistanco 

' *»" ‘'“.±“0 “h.. bo." oooo...ry. 1 rfmll 

» - r-‘” ” m ‘" J 

occasions, 


» f o, . l0 T!;r at the cabled request of the Honourable 

th, l.ol. ol tho ,0 ooolor lvith my 

o" oertoin po.ots routing thorolo, 

h,o,,iolooio>nRh'”ol mr Grovling.uO, but thotl 

,„g.h,t I h V.„ghI.ot,,Ti7 opproroaot 

ought bo y“S„.otioo rrith too march 

of the pa forwarding food-supplies toCliarles- 

bCe ” whTrothepUple had been concentrated, my work 
town, whero the pcop . . , ln Durban. 1 decid- 

,olio,p.t."E »» “ d ‘ to tbo Tr.nsr.al, ..a. It Ibo 

ed, however, P" c arres , to .(ford them tho earliest 
Government desired my 's ched Volksrust on 

opportunely ot „ h K ,„.iant. aoJ Ir.rot that I obonld 

Soaday mormog, lb Mf r , ,.r T.ahuorth 

f rt“Y«™rd“ deacendpd Iron, thotr.ia at Uua plaOO, 
Halt. I »c ° *f?Aotft to Oreylingstad station, intending 
to return' from 7 there to Durban by the corridor train the 
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tho law. No BeoBible person would ever say a word Co 
encourage law-breaking without a deep sense of lespon- 
siblity. It is a platitude to say that society is built up- 
on respect for law and order. But there is such a thing 
as tyranny masquerading under the forms of law; and 
when that is unhappily the case, resistance to law 
becomes not a crime, but a virtue. (Applause.) 1 shrink 
from saying anything that may even seem to encoutsge 
lawlessness ; hut 1 think that it is necessary to say quite 
plainly and openly that the Indians in South Africa aro 
now resisting not Jaw but tyranny. (Applause.) They 
havo been very patient. For twenty years or more tbey 
have pleaded for justice, and it is only after exhausting 
every other possible means of securing redress for their 
cruel wrongs, that they have at last taken the step of 
passive resistance to unjust laws. For tfte South African 
Government, therefore, to appeal to tho duty of obedience 
to the law sooms to me to ignoro the obvious fact that 
the just complaint of the Indiana for the last twenty- 
years has been that tho law has been made an engine of 
tyranny and injustice. It is all very well for the South 
African Government to say We cannot consider 
your grievances till you cease your resistance to 
the law." The Indians can say with far moie reason — 
“We will cease our resistance to your laws when 
you cease to make them instruments of oppression.” 
(Hear, hear.) In saying this X do not for a moment 
condone any acts of unprovoked violence that may 
havo occurred on the part of tho Indians, but 1 must 
repeat with regard to these outbreaks what 1 have 
already said elsewhere, that the responsibility for them 
must rest mainly upon tboso who have provoked the 
conflict by injustice aod cruelty. 

I have spoken so far as an liDglishman, taught from 
my childhood to hate tyranny and to regard it as a 
sacred duty to stand up for the oppressed and perse- 
cuted, to whatever raco or country they belong. May 
I say just a very few words as a Christian ? 1 feel all 
the more indignant at the cruel injustice inflicted on 
the Indians in South Africa just because it is inflicted 
by men who profess to bo disciples end followers of 
Jesus Christ. Tyranny is hateful in any case. It is 
doubly hateful when exercised by Christians in dire.t 
defiance of their creed and in flagrant opposition to 
the whole teaching and example of Him whom they 
acknowledge aB their I,ord and their God. 1 frankly 
confess, though it deeply gueves me to say it, that I 
aeo in Mr. Gandhi, the ptlirnt sufferer Tor the cause 
nf righteousness »nd mercy, a truer representative of 
the Crucified Saviour, than the men who have thrown 
him into prison and yet call themselves by the name of 
Christ- (Loud applause.) 
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IV. SIR P. M. MEHTA. 

Tlie following is tlie full text of Sir P. M. 
Mehta's great speech at the Jlom bay Town Hall 
on December 10 : — 

1 aw entrusted with the task ot moving the first 
resolution be! ore this meeting. Let mo assure you, 
ladies and gentlemen, that in proceeding to moveth« 
resolution I do not propose to make a Jong speech for 
Hi the longest sjJceth which I m.ght make/ what could 
1 tell you but the thnee-told Ule of woe and suffering 

of patience and resignation and above all- that blessed 
" ' "“delation (. Lhcere), of our countrymen and 

women m South Africa, which has stirred the heart of 
this country to its very depths ? (Hear hear! In 
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British nation which coil id make rttsita belli of 
that treatment against tbe Boers, then a foreign 
•talc, could not interfere to prevent worse treatment in 
the dominion* over which the K’ng-Empcror pnaidoa ? 
What a deplorable admission to mate that the British 
Government cannot repress the sect of treatment io their 
own dominions which Chef d'J not tolerate to a foreign 
state } 1 deplore aueb a statement, such an argument for 
thia reason— for the reason of tbe effect which it would 
produce on the minds of the loyal people of India— an 
effect which wo can scarcely contemplate with equani- 
mity incur full sense of the full aenae, I will not say 
loyal, of the benefits of English rule, (dear, hear ) 
Rights or British Citizenship. 


These further repressive measures were undertaken 
in the time of the British occupation of that province. 
And what did Mr. Gandhi \cheers) and las associates do 
under these circumstances ? They argued, they reasoned, 
they implored j fbey said ‘Do whatever you will even 
in your might hut do not deny to those already settled 
in the country the simplest and the barest rights of ordi- 
nary citizenship of the Empiro- the bare dignity 
of humanity. They begged and thev prayed for 
this. The poor Indian had ncrer commenced by taking 
mm defiant and apgrcsaire attitude. He poinled on* 
that ho and Ji'i feilow-country nim had been ready to 
help the British during the Boer war and begged and 
prayed for nothing more than that those already a»ttled 
there should be allowed the simplest rights of citizenship. 
No ear was given to what l e urged until utterly baffled 
ho resorted to one ol the only remedies that remains 
open to a loyal subject of the Crown. For four year* 
did that Passivo lieitiatance last, Iroin l'JUG to 1UIO, aud 
then people began to realise that the osuso for which 
such aufteriogs could bo endured by men like theso must 
bo just and righteous. 

This was acknowledged and a promise given that the 
Simple rights demanded would bo incorporated ‘it Ihe 
neat legislative enactment. What were theve claims’ 
I a>h you to remember this. I have all aloug held that 
a subject of the British Crown has a right of freo entry 
and access to every part of the Empire. (Loud cheers). 
I hate always disagreed with some of wj friend* and 
bar* always »aid and maintained that Indians can 
never give up this great and vital principle ol 
Imperial citizenship (Loud and continued cheers), \7hat 
did Mr. Gandhi do ? Did be ask for that? Never He 
bowed to fate and said . * Very well, let immigration go. 
I only ask for a recognition of the legal rights of thore 
settled there, of their social customs and domestic 
economy.' All theso were promised him but when tho 
legislation came, wbat was the result? It was an 
absolute negation of those promises. And still we are 
told that it is tho Indiana who should practice mo- 
deration and that the Boers should be satisfied that 
tint demands are of a moderate character. Finding 
that Mr. Gandhi was again at his old game of persua- 
sion and reason and arguments, 1 call this unpracti- 
cal and f disagree with thia saintly character only 
here. J s»y it »»* » mistake that they asked for too 
llt u«L and they faded because they did so If he had 
asked for more, and it he had stuck out for that full 
demand, he would have got something He would not 
have been told that because be bad asked for so Jittfc, 
therefore be would get still leas. That I think, according 
to idt poor judgment, was a great blunder, hut it illus- 
trate* tbe reasonable and moderate character of the 


campaign carried on by Sir. Gandhi. Bure!/, tbe Booth 
Africans ought to have recognised tho extreme docility 
and moderation of theso demands toned down to tho 
lowest depths. 1 ask your attention to tins because it in 
tho 1ml. ans who have been charged with not exercising 
patience and moderation and Mr. Gandhi was still 
at his old game of re* soring and persuading, with 
wbat result ? Nobody listened, and up to tbe present 
nothing has been done and *titl we are asked, and the 
Indians in South Africa are asked, to practice moderation. 
(Laughter.) Now the situation has developed in a way 
which has caused intense pain and agony to people in 
thia country. Look at tho way in which this aggressive 
Union Government cf South Africa treat a the Marriage 
Laws nf tho Indians settled there in their high superiority, 

A MftST TOCCIIIHO KrlSODK. 

1 tell you what I feel sincerely that there has been 
no more touching episode in tho whole history of the 
campaign than the conversation which Mrs. Gandhi 
bad with her husband before she cast in bar lot with 
him in the Fasvivo Resistance Movement. After tho 
decision of tho Supreme Court thorn denying the 
legitimacy of Hindu and Mahotncdan marriages, she 
asked him “Am I your wife or not? I am not your 
wife if this decision stands, and if f am not your wife, 

1 am not a woman of any true ivomaobood in the estima- 
tion or my own sex, and my children are illegitimate.' Mr. 
Gandhi must have known what it was to espoaa ten- 
der women to tho hardships of tbe campaign, but iu 
spite of his pleading, that brave lady docidcd to cast in 
her lot with those men who were fighting for the cause. 
History records tbe deeds of many heroines and I /eel 
that Mrs Gandhi will stand as one of the foremost 
heroines iu the whole of tho world. 

But we are told . wbat can His Majesty's Ministers do 
m a matter of thi* character which concerns tile internal 
eeoaorar and discipline of a self-governing colony ? I 
entirely and absolutely »grcrd with bis Highness the 
Aga Khan that wo are bound to speak with duo respect 
for tho Mimclers oT the Crown. But with all that it is 
impossible not to tell them that toe people of this 
country cannot but consider (hat they have not extended 
that protection to the Indian subjects of fits Majesty the 
Kiog-Eraperor which as Ministers of tho Crown they 
were bound to accord to millions of his subjects in the 
Colony. 

A CHEAT AHU KOHLS VICEROY. 

It is a piece of singularly good fortune that wa have 
at the head of the Indian administration a man who has 
proved himself one of the greatest and noblest of Vice- 
roys (cheers); a man cast m a large mould in every way — 
a high-minded, higb-sonled, and bigb-bearted statesman 
who fully realises that no statesmanship can be high 
which is not based on justice, righteousness nod sym- 
pathy, (Cheers). His Excellency the Viceroy has won 
(be heart* of the peop’e of this country, and donna great 
service to tho Empire by bis great speech at Madras. 
People in England do not realise the great service he has 
rendered by his words. While wo feel dissatisfied with 
the way In which great Ministers of tho Empire have 
treated thi* subject, we are consoled with the thought 
that the Viceroy of thia country l>» Majesty's repreueo- 
UUve, is eufferiog in sufferings and pained by the pains 
borne by our countrymen in South Africa. 
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ttamo night. I mot ttio column on the road near Teak- 
worth Halt, and walked in Mr. Gandhi’s company, dis- 
cussing » number of matters with him, for about half an 
hour when wo wore met by two policemen, accompanied 
by Mr. M. Chimney, tho Chief Immigration Officer, and 
Sub-Inspector Fall, who arrested Mr. Gandhi and re- 
moved him at once by cart to Greylingstad Station, and 
thence, via Balfour, to Heidelberg. 

Tho police did not in any way arrest, control, or 
assume responsibility for the maintenance and welfare 
of the column of nearly two thousand Indians, whom 
I admit I knew to bo prohibited immigrants in the 
Transvaal Province, I think it was Sub. Inspector Fall 
who asked me what I proposed to do. I replied that 
1 understood that it bad been Mr. Gandhi's intention 
to lead the men to Greylingstad to camp there for the 
night, as it was tho only convenient place to obtain a 
good water-supply for bo many people, and to take them 
the next morning to Balfour, where a food-depot had 
been established. As the men wero free to roam about 
tho country, 1 determined with a view to prevent this to 
become responsible for tho disciptino of tho column, and, 

aa a humane measure, to take them to tho places wheio 

they would obtain water and food. I accordingly inform- 
ed Suh-tnBpcutor Fall that it was my intention to tako 
the men as far as Balfour, and I oipiamod my reasons 
Ho replied advising me not to tsl o them further than 
that place I told him that I could give him no assuranco 
to that elfect, as their further movements would depend 
upon circumstances, hut that I was entirely at his 
disposal, and would bo glad to discuss matters ot Balfour 
with him and Mr. Chamney. 

Next day, Monday, at Balfour, both of these gentle- 
men invited mo to a consultation, and informed mo 
that they had received instruction* to examine the men 
ns to thoir qualifications to enter tho Transvaal, and, 
if found to bo without these, to deport them by train 
at once to Charlestown They asked for my co-opera- 
tion to entrain tho people peacefully and so avoid tho 
intervention of the police force that had arrived from 
Heidelberg. I asked what would happen at Charlestown 
to tho people. Mr. Chamney replied that ho under- 
stood that the Natal authorities would there arrest 
them and assume charge of them. 1 then said that. 
In that event, my responsibility towards the men ceased, 
otherwise 1 should have felt it my duty to continue tho 
march with them toward* Lawley, until either i was 
arrested or they were. In the circumstances, I said 
Ihat I would cordially co-operate with Messrs. Chamney 
and Fall to secure tho peaceful entraining of the men, 
and that I would use my best efforts to that end, at the 
nran time placing myself at the Government's disposal, 
if it were their desire that I thuvild ho arrested. Both 
gentlemen assured me that my arrest was not desired. 
1 then said that, though it was quits likely that the peo- 
plo would want to roeeive the instruction to enti ain from 
Mr. Gandhi personally, I would endeavour to mako them 
realise what was their duty in the matter. 

Alter rations had been distributed, at Mr. Chamnev'a 
request I palled tho people together in groups and he 
then investigated their claims, declared them to bo 
prohib'teil immigrants in the Trnnsvaal and nrdcrod 
tr.em to be ariostod and entrained for Natal As they 
were not quite clear as to the situation, at Mr Chamnev'a 
further request i cxpl lined th« matter to tho people, 
nud urged them, as passive resistors, to eo-operato with 
me in ontraining, reminding them that the Government 
had now dono what alt along tho Indians had asked 


thorn to do, namely, arrested and assumed responsibility 
for the column. Several of tho more ardent spirits 
amongst tho men commenced to resume tho march 
towards Lawley, and seeing that the other* were likely 
in the excitement of tho moment, to follow their 
example, I ran at once to the head of the column and 
urged the men not to do this, but to accept my advice. 
A tew moments of confusion followed, and at length, 
Sub-Inspector Fall advised mo to walk through the mid- 
dle of the crowd towards the station. This I did, calling 
upon thoso who knew mo to follow mo. The moro was 
successful, and gradually tho remainder changed their 
minds and proceeded to the station. In order to avoid 
delay, I went back repeatedly and brought batch after 
batch to tho station till all were entrained. It had been 
my Intention to proceed from Balfour to Durban by the 
night corridor train in order to catch my steamer on 
the Hth, but, not knowing exactly what might happen 
at Charlestown, I decided to accompany the first 
of tho three trains as far as there, so as, if necasRary, 
to no-operato there with the authorities. Before I 
left, Bub-Inspector Fall thanked me for my co-opc- 
r.ation in securing tho entraining of tho 2.000 Indians 
almost without police intervention. Whilst waiting 
at Charlestown station for the other two trains, I 
was arrested on tho present charge and remov'd 
to Volksrust. On Tuesday I telegraphed to tho Minis- 
ter of the Interior, stating the abore facts and those of 
my intended visit to India, informing him that, if itvvcrw 
tho intention of the Government to proceed with tho 
caso, 1 would gladly stand my trial and take the conse- 
quences, in which event I should have to inform Mr. 
Uokhsle of my ehsngo of pluns, Tho Minister's reply 
was that, in his opinion, tho case should proceed. 

These are, so tar as my recollection carries, all tho 
facts relating to my association with the Indian marchers. 
If, upon them, the court is satisfied ihat I have commit- 
ted the offence with which I am charged to-day, I am 
fully prepared to submit myseir to whatever penalty tho 
court may impose. I plead nothing in mitigation or 
extenuation of what 1 have dono. I feel that 1 havo 
performed a humane doty that I was compelled to 
porform. I do not legret one single thing that I havo 
done in connection with this movement. I am absolutely 
unrepontent. Did tho circumstances ariso again I would 
repeat my actions, ir l am now convicted as one who 
has counselled and advised to passive resistance, it i« 
but just that I should receive as severe a penalty as anv 
person who has been sentenced as tho result of this 
movement, which I feci I may bo ablo to serve even 
bettor in gaol than by going to India 1 shall, so soon 
as mv period of imprisonment, if any, expires, proceed 
exactly aa I havo done in tbo past. If j am to-dsv 
released, my conduct wilt not alter ono iota from what 
ft was prior to my arrest. So long as I am in thm 
««iintrv, and, m my bumble opinion, the necessity exists 
for passive i <•siRtar.ee against intolerable laws against 
my Indian rellow-subjoctR, with whom it is my greatest 
privilege toaervo and upon occasion to suffer, I shall bo 
a passive resister, I shall advise passive resistance snd 
I shall bo prepared, bv way of protest against laws that 
injure mo as they inju.otbem, to accept all the conse- 
quences of breach of those Jaws. 




Mr. K.itk‘nb-<c!i n.is cJiargwl under tettion 20 
of Act 2'2 of the Immigration Ilestiiction Law 
nm] in lilo tlie following statement befoio the 
Court on the 15th of November. lit) conducted 
liis own defence and, while ashing the Court to 
impoM) tl»o highest penalty, spokfc as follows . — - 

1 »m, anti have been, an intimate friend of Mr. Gandhi 
for many years, mid no havu had tiie opportunity of 
Studying tho ludiuii question tn sll 1>S aspects. 1 con- 
scientiously bcliute tuut the South Aft lean Indians are 
Mattering under a number of real grievances whitb the 
Government hare not remedied. Twice the Govern- 
rnont hare given pledges to do ao. I know all tho circum- 
stances which surrouaded these promises at the time of 
tneir happening, ami belie to tint serious breaches of 
faith have occurred on the pai t of the authorities which 
must harm any Goieroment, and lower the prestige of 
Hie white race in a louutiy of suoh a mixed population 
as that of South Africa. Tho Indian community, beiog 
voiceless and votoleas, has tried by numerous deputations, 
petitions, and other representations, to obtain redress 
of its guov&nccs Mr. Gandhi, tneir leader, after 
cxlisustiog alt other means, then introduced what 1 
consider the only effective means of securing redroee, 
li: , passive resistance, a means In which I, for many 
years a disciple of Tolstoy, thoroughly believe. Passive 
resistance, in my opinion, is a weapon which can 
nerer bo adopted successfully by a party that is id tho 
wrong. It is a weapon which menus self-auflering, 
which doe* not inflict suffering upon others - a weapon 
which does not imply tho uae of physical force against 
anything or anybody. 1 wholo-beartcdly agree with this 
mode of moral Bghtiog, and at this, tUo third stage of 
tho movement, after having assisted to a lessor degree 
in tho first two struggles, J decided to throw urn elf 
heart and aoul into Hu* nurd passive resistance campaign. 

"Notwithstanding any judgment agaiust uie, l wish 
to declare— acd 1 ask your Worship nut to take this 
as a discourtesy to the Court — that I shall continue 
to employ tho moans at passive resistance against tho 
Government, and 1 coexcientiously believe that not 
only am 1 not opposing tho Government by assisting any 
person or parlor to enter into tins moral and ethical war- 
fare, but that in so doing ( am aiding tho Government 
and my fellow-colonists in the solutiou of a roost difficult 
problem’ 

"A* * European I consider it a privilege to have been 
associated with this movement, and thus to have been 
able to a tangible manner to share to a certain degree 
the sufferings of the Indian passive reaistere, and ( tnvve 
no hesitation in inviting oy fellow- Europeans to study 
tho question, when I have no doubt that they will feel a* 
1 do, and assist tbs Indian inhabitants of South Africa 
in their righteous struggle for liberty and self-respect. 

** Even at tins eleventh hour the Government will be 
putting themselves and my fellow-colonist* in South 
Africa in tho right by making a statement to repeal tba 
£>S tax, which alouo baa caused these helpless men and 
women to abandon their all and suffer to the uttermost." 


At iv meeting of tho citizen;, of Muih.tn nt tho 
Y. M. 0. A. Auditorium, to axpitz* their Lmi t- 
felt th inks to H. E. the Vim oy for his flunk 
ami sbih'MDaniike pronouncement on tho South 
African hulun question, the Lord Bishop of 
M-ulnw, having been formally pioposetl to the 
Chair, spoko ns follows; — 

Gentlemen — Tha object of this Mooting is to convey 
most respectfully our thanks t« if, E. tho Viceroy for 
bis remarks on the South Afuean question during his 
recent visit to Madras, and our hearty appreciation of 
the deep sympathy which he has shown with tlio wrongs 
and sufferings of tho Indians in South Africa and tho 
wise and statesmanlike spirit in which he bas dealt with 
this most painful and difficult question, I trill learn the 
three sponsors, who will respectively, more, second and 
support the Resolution that will ba submitted to this 
Meeting to express your views on this subject, and alio 
the gratitude which all cissies of Indians m Madras feci 
towards Mis Excellency for his courageous and timely 
utterances. (Applause.) lint before caliiug upon them 
to speak, I should liks to say a fsn> words as an 
Englishman and a Christian 1 do not purpose to 
arguo all over again tho Indian question in South 
Africa, except to cmphasiao onco more the fact 
that Indiana aro not now claiming tho freo right 
of entry for tbo peopio of India to South Africa, or any 
other part of tho British Empire. What they do claim 
u that the Indians who have been allowed to settle in 
South Africa and make South Afnca thoir home, tho 
men and women by whoso labour and toil Natal lias been 
saved from rum and made a prosperous Colony, should 
be treated with common justice and humanity. If you 
Inis not done so already, I should adrivo you to procure 
and read carefully a copy of Mr, Gokhalo s speech at 
llombay, on tho 21th October last. It gives the clearest 
and fullest statement of tho history of this Struggle and 
of the Indian demands that 1 have read anywhere. I 
have nothing to add to what Sir. Gokhale has already 
said so eloquently and so feelingly, and yet with such 
admirable self-restraint But I will say just a few words 
on sorao of the criticisms which have been levelled 
against 11 E. tho Viceroy in England and in South 
Africa. 

In tho first place, hia speech has been condemned as 
undiplomatic. Possibly it was undiplomatic. Dot there 
it ft time for all things. For many years the Govern- 
ment of India have tried patiently to secure justice for 
the Indians in South Africa by diplomatic methods, and 
they have failed. And now that matters have been 
brought to a dangerous crisis and all India is abfsre with 
a fiery indignation, the lima has came to put aside tho 
soft ph-ases of diplomacy, to call a spado a spade 
and to tell the politicians of South Africa plainly 
bow their action lu this matter L regarded in India. 
Wo are deeply grateful to IBs Excellency that he has 
done this, and b»> come forward at a critic! time as 
the spokesman and representative of toe Indian people 
(Applause.) e ’ 

Then, in tho second place. His Excellency has liecn 
criticised lor having encouraged men who are breaking 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPOHTfiHDE. 


Dr- Miller on Education in India- 
The Rev. Dr. Miller, 0. 1. E., fiom l»i*» tetiie- 
ment in Scotlitud, h.is nddiusscd a letter to the 
Missionary Council on Aided Education thiough 
its Secretary, in the course of which ho writes as 
follows regarding the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India on Education, dated 21st February, 
1913:— 

The Resolution is indeed very much better thin there 
was at one time too much reason to expect. Vfo ought 
all to be thankful that the protests Against the line of 
action it was originally proposed to follow have been to 
a very great extent effectual. On the whole, I am dis- 
posed to think with you that it is wue in a tactical point 
of view to insist no longer upon any further explicit 
declaration of policy, lhere is enough in the Pesolu- 
tion in the way of favouring the Granl-m-Aid system to 
warrant us in assuming that the policy of 1854 and 1684 
has not been reversed. At the same time, it is clear 
enough thst a distinct tendency towards tho reversal of 
that policy still exists. 

MAIM POINTS OF DANGER. 


Tho main points of danger which the Resolution even 
as it still stands discloses seem to me to be the follow- 
ing:— 

Even as regards secondary schools the Resolution de- 
clares that pnvato management is not in itself prefera- 
ble in any way whatever to direct management by depart- 
mental officials This is opposed to the basis of tho 
hitherto accepted policy. It ignores the well-established 
fact that while private management may bo made as 
efficient as official management it is far less costly to 
public funds, and accordingly that if “the improvement 
and extension of institutions under private management 
be the principal care of the Department education may 
be extended more rapidly and widely by this than by 
other means. What is still moro important, this state- 
ment in the resolution takes no account of tho equally 
certain fact that the favouring of Private Effort affords 
tho only reasonably hopeful way of bringing much 
moral or any religious influence to hear upon education 
generally. 

Fill MARY EDUCATION'. 


After referring to the absence from tho l evolu- 
tion of nny reference to aided college--, and of nny 
explosion of readiness on the part of Government 
to withdraw its institutions whenever aided insti- 
tutions are stable enough to take their place, Dr. 
Miller goes on to dell with the portion of tho 
resolution dealing with primary education : — 

The resolution plainly states that in this Held -• expan- 
sion should be secured by means of board «< hoots except 
where this is financially impossible, when aided schools 
under recognised niansgtroenl should be encouraged ” 
This is directly opposed to the policy of 16M and JS81. 
Aecotding to that policy private effort was to be prefer- 
red at sll stages, though it wa. felt that in the elementary 
stage it could not be expected to do nearly all tbtt was 


required and that direct official agency would therefore bo 
needed to supplement it. Iii this respect tho ncwly- 
nnuounced policy is a reversal of the otd. You refer your- 
self in your letter to tho way iu which the change is likely 
to be worked out. You tell mo that board schools, charging 
small or even nominal fees, are already being opened in 
close proximity to aided ones. There Is danger that a 
process of this kind may become practically universal 
with tho icsult of making all elementary instruction 
official and purely secular. 

The disfavour which is to be shown to Private Effort 
at the elementary stage will tell with peculiar weight 
against all female education. No doubt the few existing 
advanced school* for girls may bo protected by the 
favour and tho liberal aid which it is proposed to extend 
to public secondary schools under private management. 
Tho whole question, however, of the instruction of women 
is to an overwhelming extent concerned with tho 
primary stage. This will continue to be the case fora 
very Tong time to come. The consequence of tho 
extrusion of Private Effort from taking any appreciable 
share in female education will be peculiarly disastrous. 
The Education Commission points out lit its Report how 
much better fitted are private than official agencies for 
grappling with tho special difficulties that arise in con- 
nection with female education. It therefore fat)* upon 
tho State to extend the most marked encouragement to 
Private Effort in this particular field. 

A Mischievous Misaitreiilnsiox. 

In a supplementary letter to the Secretaiy of 
the Council, Dr. Miller says : — 

Tho most mischievous misapprehension of tho whole 
question everywhere in India except in Madras and 
the Central Provinces, and too largely even in them 
is the notion that the whole system of grants-in* 
•id was meant to bo only a kind of supplement to 
an all-prevalent governmental system. Not all mis- 
sionaries, and few members of the general public, 
have ever fully recognized that Pnvato Effort, liberally 
aided nod intelligently and sympathetically controlled by 
the btste, was intended wholly to lake the place of 
direct departmental effort in secondary and college general 
education. Tho intention was that educational officials 
should bo active promoters of Privato Effort and set 
themselves everywhere to do all they could towards pro- 
viding for alt general though not technical or professional 
educational wants by moans of schools and colleges in 
the hands of private managers. 1 understand that in the 
Central Provinces officials actually exerted themselves 
for a time in this direction, but that waa tho only part of 
India in which officials made any appreciable attempt of 
the kind. In Madras, officials, to some small extent, 
acted on their instructions after 16GI (t.e 10 years after 
theso instructions were issued) on the whole subject 
being pressed on the attention of Government from 
without. 

, Then again wo all know how the opponents of Private 
Effort are fond of saying that it has been proved to bo 
a failure. For instance, it was said in a debate in tho 
Viceroy’s Council some two years ago by the highest 
educational authority that by 1600 (or 1601 or 160') the 
policy of 1651 was found to base failed. The important 
truth is that because those entrusted with the enfcjrce- 
luent of the polk y did nothing in its favour it bad not at 
that date been so roue U as trud anywhere except in the 
notoriously most backward part of the whole country. 
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THE INDIANS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Lord Amptbitt’s Views 

Lonl in an interview with re- 

^lattcon the 5W . 

That Rood wo atl3 ''° ,n0 °. u , ? *?. Jenctti c'lTccted, in * 
permanent settlement w°“ , Unti«h statesmanship. Tlia 
matter which was m “‘ a " trouble rested w *t h the Iw* 
re»pon»ibilit» for the V"M t ue ,,tion ought to h»Te 

penal Government The “» ^ War. The extreme 

been settled ™«ncd.xWW after l astonished 

moderation ..( the '’^^^csted -Hh pabho opinion at 
people in F-DKl^d. ^O^p^to m ik« its .nflocnw 
Homo and through *t Pretoria. 

tr"ri:r.rs r 

S-rnswtss 

1 . reforreil to the In.liun question. 

C.ip» *i°" n * reiai ► ncrioui eoo- 

Ho aa-d «° ° aK ^t.o« ‘of* our relations to llnt.sh 
aideration toe a nc "“°" |le vle wed with horror 

July in ** d Vos r ^ These "im f or tu n r stn Bi pe° pi o' «« 

iffsu 

wero B°' n B on ’ Ankea, because they could lead to 
ling block in the ]W*J d d t0 the Indians in this 

S. "fetS 

■gainst the Cm pro. No t 0 f any 

ss 

ssrr:«™~“ 

wore by our actions to we .bouia ple~ m 

these pror -— w * 


rtsra f e £ u lr t ;,“ 

to British rule. ooe c of « , ^ support tho 


h rule, one of tho or* ' t Bnpp0 rt tho 
;; u ld h.ve Wc ^ro ^ • n Ve“t,on in favour of 
and thoro ’'" l “. Lthm'ui no eontn- 

c ,.infi a larger contribution. y iWy ^ out the 

button to tho Navy which „ hand, of 

ovtl that collie *%*** the «ort he had men 
agitators in * n “ w 
tioned. 


Appeal to Anglo-Indians. 

Mr O A. Note win pMk»*& through the 

columns ot tho W™ « » •H" 1 to " 
A.- 10 -MUn community to cootnboto to the 
f.Jhfor tho .-Clio! ot tho Sooth Atria... I"J‘»"’- 

While . .mC 1 ” JjJ SJ.otVm 
pres. ha. been 0 r * lm ve helped this camm, still 

Europeans in this co try ^ bo plpv!C a ,f this 

I must confess that muior . . .(„» country 

=^-r£.‘S r gwi 

life’s saving*. s» .“ n n» 1000 given by Rev. C, 

magnificent donation of ■ wa0 wanted 

r; r -o:T«ri? or VJTJJ- ■*•** 
" h »h.^t^«ondodt. hh stirring letter ns 

incidents of heroism Xhlftentnw and of English 
From what l know of Anglian 111 « ^ ^ bro(l(J . mlf)d . 
chsraoter these qualities mu »PP „ reat » n d good 

ed men m that community. It win & 

thing if in "4 «dk on agaioSt tremendous 

handfol of lnd‘* Bt l-nes .wav from us tho European . 
oda», thousands of D ?‘ 1 . e ® a ' *oieo join the Indiana ami 

“TTMo'thllV ah. to lb. food ol.rtrt t“ 

Ot tb. otiose"'" "" 

destitute. that in fighting for the 

“"al' by the Bishop of Malta, ■ 
T1.0 w Bi.hop ot Wo. h-o. rtcoogly boch- 
cA Me. NatoWo opprf to tbo Arglo-Imliot. oom- 
m«„ity to help tbo Sooth Atriean Iadma -«■ 

Tho niri.op concludes ns follows : 

top" 0.7 ooootrj^ Jo I”d , > 

!"*■ m Aw™l“"oobtto|"l "find bofflo "Eti"" 1 ™T- 

S2S." d. b.b"tt .1 C.”'..., too 

'"'tabh.'nit dln^lbo cormottbi. bottU tboy »»y 
probable that during h; h we e^not approve. 

b R ^Snn.,bihtT for thu must rest mainly upon those 

',£.'".»l‘Til toe the in lbc.c pcc.nt .ndcr.ng., 
ViU flod financial aid in their time of need. 
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Hon Gokliale and the S A Question 

ihf Hon floklnle has Iwn nnloring 
mealcuDhlc service both to the Indian p'oplo ati 1 
to th< Tirptml Government by In*, umenntting 
tj)l far tin cause of the South All wan Indi/ns 
W ith Ins intimate know] Ige of th> question uid 
with tli highest co nil 1 nee which he emits with 
the jH-oplo lie Jus hi. n d nng jrcevt good hy issu 
mg from tune to time mes-sigts on the situation 
RutIcwI b\ the conflicting airsious of the 
South African mutants the jr* c pie tits eager to 
It mi thf ti uth of things anl Mr Goklnle hi« 
spire l no j ain« to collect the most accm ite m \ 
d tailcl information on the sitmtion anl to dis 
seuunaU the s.imo foi the lient fif < f tho j ul lu 
Mint nu l r* suggestions and his aUu in tin* 
cntioil mom lit vri m\ Juilh 

Rev C F Andrews on the Struggle 

Amon„ the mam 1'iuojioin s\ mp.it hi us tf 
tl e Inhan pis iw i status m b mth \fnc.i tli 
llcv t l \n lit ws occupies i prominent jlaci 
Hesjl 's^umg i muiuf cent lonitmnif lb* 1000 
t waul-, tin tund tin iciricnl gentkinan has 
now |uvee led to c 'oiith Afisci to nne tigite into 
the fpiostinn pnvrnal)) anl to rejmrt on lie 
situation He stirtel from Ihlhi cn tho 27 tl* of 
Noiemlni accompanied b\ tho Hi \ W M 
Peirpon His communication to tho inn 

on tho * ihjoct of tl o struggle will, wts tru t lie 
mid with mt<rc*t — 

The present slroggle ,a South A tnci w not new pri 
mnly ai ceonnmio one. as it lias been m th* past lm 
migration of cheap Ind in labour ha» no w ceased, *nd 
even new Indeotnrt J labour npmh b tel mf ter the npinr 
of the preseat time service* The ml 1««ne Is wt ether 
II e net walked t id in* already «ct Jod In babth \lrii-n, 
wh ) hire *1io«n *«ieti re-n*rhsbt*» industrial and nrral 
, j»! tie*, are to V> regard"*! am a elvihred or u to un 
ci«l>w>4 eommamly, «cd U>m i th « «»su* 1 es the larger 
Is* ie atill of tbe status of India herself I* she to day 
W th ter own crest pant tradt'tooa »»d ter more recent 
modern pengrnsa to rank among Ills es*it »ed people of 
the world * Or i* she to be an outcast and a panab 
arjonpt the n*‘roo» 

Sunha vital «*»oa will net lie »e«Vl by a mere rnnU 

nation of the *i nilfe \fn-an led am On the t-rm 
latry lh« w tl I to tk appearance of a surrender 
of th* warn js*» 1 on Canal* may nett ctamo r for 
the repatriation of the iUrar>*S mg cvnamnity is 


Vaneom or, Australia may < tosfl entirely tier already 
half shut doors Pritish 1 ast Afn a and the West 
Indian Colonial group may pass outrageous penal Jaws 
Even tlio United States may not prove strong enough 
to hten the few ca >f race prejudice on her western 
borders Thu liidia whoso verv progress seems more and 
more to depend on having outlets for her new activities, 
ms) bcccnie staled aj and shut within her own bordt.ru 

The struggle therefore —so it appears to mo— must 
ho fought out to the bitter end For everyone of us in 
this country it is necessary to recognise tho fat t, that 
the honour of India is n voiced in the struggle If she 
loses she sinl s to the level of tho backward cations 
Our duty is to see that she does not lose but win 

M (Id P Webb and the Situation 

Mr M do F Webb in a letter to tho Press, makes a 
long and sympathetic review of the grievance of tho 
Indians iu South Africa Ho says that unless wo are 
c ireful wo shall find uprising in India a volume of 
irr tation unrest and host lity that will effaco tho effects 
of half a century of good government Itls fmperativo 
tl at Indims should understand that not only tho Indian 
and Home Governments and tho India Offi'o Arc al| in 
accord <n tho urgency of finding a sol ition satisfactory 
alike to Indians an 1 South Africans h it also that Anglo 
I nd mis generalli ivh i know and appreciate the 
In Ians good <j islit o« are bestirring II omsclves and 
usii g the r mil icnro to \ it sn end to a state of things 
wl ich a broader o itlnok and wnur stafesmsnahip in 
So ith Africa wo lid never have aliened to tomo to the 
present pa»s 


Indians in Canada 

At a ina*'» mcrtingof tin Hiulustancis lull on 
the l‘l|| Octolsr in Donum in Hall, \niwou\n. 

H C C mad i, un h j tho joint muj ua « t f KhaKi 
Dim an Sori tv anl Unit'd Tndi t l^cignc, tin 
following n*vlution piojK>s» I by Mr Pijah Sin* h 
mid accondcrl lj Mr II in Sn gh, Jhicst, Sikh 
Temple vra* unamwou 1} alojto], n l j,t 

hundred m* mis m bung pi*»M nt — 

That Sen itanca of JvLilsn Divv in S icutj nnd 
Unit«s] Inin I* Sfu» 1 h instruttml to ^ 

Hon Su Phrr.7 hah Mchti, (Churn m of » WJ} * 
lm Presileucy Assw i itmn,) Mr Ph.gO S in ,j, 
(Chmrnnh, Punjab f'unluui liming x » nn 
Hon), bhI 11m Mr buren ha ,% t (h 

lowing clnvt — 

1 Tl »t their kin i »-!fort g )nn,„i reJrosa nt n,.- r. 
vsnec* (which are, io short list the wives n{ i5 nP 
of the domic l«l nmdntUrees »n> „,t «IT fenmv^* 0 
and that a hu-aii si nghan of tofni frot " ‘hem, 

- fl«rf o. Ih, l ctnrf. 

.iST.t.’lh"'." o”. 'SIS " c ; a '» Ml 

noli! tb* (kv* J an s^h .f , * fodian go-ernment 

cos 1 t«m« atirl t> » ree-on* A , these cl erisl 

of Carn.1* and lolaa~ J ^ l ' “Illations 

to In pen a) rohdinty 00 “ ,Mkrmon|, > n » » avis 





